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Art. I.—1. A Comparative View of the Various Institutions for 
the Assurance of Lives. By Charles Babbage, Esq., M.A., 
» RSs &e.&c. London. 1826. 

. Deed of Settlement and se a of the Society for Equitable 
pay son 8, together with the Addresses of Mr. Morgan, Ac- 
tuary, from the year 1765 to 1825, 





MONG the various Institutions in which Great Britain may 
justly pride herself, as being instrumental to public as well as 
private benefit, there are none of more importance, or of more 
general utility, than those Associations that have been formed 
with the view of securing a competency to the widows and 
children of such persons, chiefly in the middle ranks of society, 
as have only a life-interest in their'incomes; and who, from the 
smallness of those incomes, and the uncertain duration of human 
life, are, in very many cases, utterly unable to lay by any pro- 
; vision for their surviving families. In this description are com- 
prehended a great part of tlie clerical profession, civil officers and 
clerks holding situations under government, annuitants in general, 
and that very numerous class of naval and military officers, of whom 
a large proportion can barely subsist on their pay, and who 
must continually and painfully be reminded, that the pension to 
which their widows are entitled, liberal as it must be considered 
on the part of the public that bestows it, is far from being ade- 
quate to the decent maintenance of a family. To these may be 
added, the greater number of professional men, as lawyers, phy- 
sicians, surgeons, &c., who may happen to marry and have families, 
while only in moderate practice ; as also, merchants, bankers, shop- 
keepers, and various tradesmen under the same circumstances, who 
may not have the means of leaving a provision for their families or 
near connexions, in the event of premature death. ‘To all these 
the various Institutions for the Assurance of Lives hold out relief, 
available for the most part by all such as are able and willing to 
resort to them; and the truth is, that even the very highest ranks 
of society have now frequent recourse to them, in order to make 
a provision for the younger children where the family estate is 
entailed. 
Such Institutions are almost exclusively confined to Great Bri- 
tain; indeed they could only exist in a country where public credit 
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has been long established on the basis of good faith, and property 
of all kinds secured by just and equal laws. They are. even of mo- 
dern invention in England ; and yet, young as they are (the oldest, 
except two of a somewhat different nature, being established little 
more than sixty years), their importance and extent may in part be 
appreciated by the single fact of that oldest (the Equitable) having 
at this moment. an accumulated capital of not less than ELEVEN 
Mituions! So little indeed were the benefits to be derived from 
Societies of this nature at first understood, that a period of thirty 
years. was suffered to elapse before another, the Westminster, was 
established. They now, however, amount to between thirty and forty. 

That among such a number, and in such an age, when specu- 
Jation is the prevailing mania, some of them should be conducted 
on unsound or unsafe, and others on dishonest, principles, is not 
much to be wondered at. Mr. Babbage says, 

‘In the “ Doctrine of Life Annuities and Assurances,” Mr. Baily 
has anticipated me in giving a sketch of the offices then existing: so 
many new ones have arisen since the period at which he wrote, that 
they require a volume rather than a chapter for their analysis. In ex- 
posing the disgraceful practices which prevail at some of them, I am 
merely repeating sentiments which he has more forcibly expressed; and, 
although his remarks have not yet had the effect of removing the evil, L 
feel confident that little more is requisite, than by rendering those prac 
tices generally known, to make them universally condemned.—Pref. ix. 


It is, indeed, of high importance, where so many thousand families 
are so deeply concerned, that the public should be satisfied as to 
the honour and integrity of those, under whose management these 
Institutions are placed; for of all frauds that can be committed, 
none are more scandalous and more detestably wicked than those 
practised against the interests of charity and humanity—more 
especially stall, where the objects are the widow and the orphan. 

Mr. Babbage, we need scarcely say, ranks among the first mathe- 
maticians of our age; and he is not merely an abstract calculator, 
spending his time in solving problems of transcendental geometry, 
constructing algebraic formula, or raising infinite series to the ni’ 
power, but a man of general science, of varied talent ;—and one who 
to his other acquirements adds that of being a good practical me- 
chanist. We need no further proof of this last pomt, than the 
machine which he has actually constructed for the computation of 
logarithmic and other tables, and which alone would entitle him to 
rank with such men as Herschel and Brunel.* We had some right, 

therefore, 





* In a letter to Sir Humphrey Davy, Mr. Babbage says of this extraordinary engine, 
which we have seen at work, that it will “calculate tables governed by laws which have 
not been hitherto shown to be explicitly determinable, or solve equations for which analyti- 
¢al methods of solution have not yet been contrived.” The invention includes also anot 4 
singular 
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therefore, to expect that his ‘Comparative View’ would throw 
considerable light on an obscure and complicated subject, and were 
prepared indeed for close mathematical reasoning, deep research, 
and new algebraic formule for facilitating the various calculations 
required to obtain correct results in all things relating to Assurances 
on Lives. Nothing of the kind, however, appears in the book now 
before us; but in lieu of all this, a plain statement of facts, must 
of which, as the author observes, had been already, in some shape 
or other, before the public. In short, Mr. Babbage avows him- 
self to have been induced to bring forward the subject in a popular 
form, from having had occasion to observe how very imperfectly the 
merits of the numerous aad complicated institutions for the assu- 
rance of lives were understood, even by persons otherwise well- 
informed. The design is, without question, entitled to praise ; 
and not less so, on the whole, the manner in which Mr. B. has 
executed his task, though it is neither free from the occurrence of 
mistakes, nor from the charge of omissions. ‘The style is plain, 
and his statements sufficiently clear and intelligible to the common- 
est reader. ‘The book is, in fact, well calculated to convey important 
information on a subject in which vast numbers are interested. It 
requires only to be generally known to become generally useful,—if 
it were but that it must give rise to further inquiries; and, in aid 
of this view, we shall embrace the opportunity to draw up a brief 
and popular sketch of the system and practice of assuring lives at 
the various offices for conducting that business. 

Few of our readers, in all probability, can need to be told, that an 
Assurance on Life is the assurance that a certain sum of money will 
be paid on the event of the death of a certain person named, either 
within a specified number of years, or (as is more generally the case, ) 
immediately after his decease, in consideration of paying at once, or 
annually, a certain sum; the party contracting to make such pay- 
ment being called the assurer, the payment the premium, and the 
instrument binding the contract the policy of assurance. It will be 
evident, that the amount of the annual payment, or premium, 
must be proportionate to the age of the assurer, and the sum to be 
assured to his executors. 

The uncertainty of the duration of human life, proverbial as 
regards an individual, is not applicable to an aggregated multi- 
tude of individuals. If, for example, we take the population of 
a large city, or of a whole kingdom, the uniformity m the number 





singular and most ingenious contrivance. These machines not only make the calculations 
for which they are set, but are so framed, that “they themselves shall take, from several 
boxes containing type, the number which they calculate, and place them side by side ; 
thus becoming at the same time a substitute for the compositor and the computer; by 
which means all error in copying, as well as printing, is removed.” f 
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of deaths among the inhabitants is such, that the excess or diminu- 
tion im any one year, above or below the average number, seldom 
exceeds a small fractional part of the whole; say, from one-thirteenth 
to one-fifteenth part:—this deviation from the average will be 
less, in proportion as the aggregate multitude is greater; and if 
from this multitude be excluded the aged, the infants, and those 
portions of the population which are most exposed to the casual 
effects of disease and want, the variations from the mean number of 
deaths will be still less. 

Thanks to long experience and attentive observation, it is now 
no longer a difficult problem to find the probability of the duration 
of human existence, at any given period of age; and hence to 
calculate what sum of money, paid annually, by a person of such 
an age, during life, will be equivalent to a certain sum to be 
assured to his executors after death. Various tables have been 
constructed to shew this, by inspection ; but that which is formed 
from observations on the duration of human life among the inha- 
bitants of Northampton, has for many years been the basis of the 
premiums taken by most of the Assurance Companies; some few 
-of them have employed, with certain modifications, the observations 
on the mortality among the inhabitants of Carlisle; while others 
thave constructed for themselves tables, of which it is difficult to 
say from what source they are taken. ‘ Many offices,’ says Mr. 
Babbage, ‘ seem to have arbitrarily altered those of the Equitable 
(the Northampton) according to their own fancy. For several of 
these it would be difficult to find any table of mortality which 
should represent their premiums; but the University Assurance 
Society stand unrivalled in their ingenuity, and have succeeded in 
manufacturing tables which it is impossible to derive from any 
rates of mortality, real or imaginary.’ This is not the only slur 
which Mr. Babbage has taken occasion to throw on this learned 
Assurance Company, which must necessarily boast, among its 
members, so many senior wranglers and optimists: but daily ex- 
perience shews that, in conducting worldly affairs, mere abstract 
mathematicians are not among the wisest of mankind. The the- 
orem of De Moivre, which makes the probability of human ex. 
istence, at any given age, equal to half the complement of that age 
to 86, answers within a fraction to the Northampton table, except- 
ing at the higher ages; and this simple rule is easy of application 
and well worthy of recollection. 

Seeing, therefore, that the average mortality among a whole 
population will necessarily be much greater than that among a 
selection from it, composed of the middle and higher ranks of 
society, from which infancy, old age, poverty, and disease, are 
excluded (and such is the selection at all the Assurance Offices), 
it 
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it follows, that the actual rate of mortality among assurers is 
much below that which appears by tables constructed for the 
whole population ; and consequently, that the annual premiums 
required to be paid by the offices are very much higher than 
they ought to be: in most of them the excess is about 30 per 
cent., or one-third nearly. It is from this overcharge,—from the 
calculations of the tables being made at three per cent., while the 
money received by the offices is lent out at four or five per cent.,— 
from the interest derived from an accumulating capital,—forfeiture 
of policies,—and some other petty sources,—that the profits of 
some of the Assurance Companies have become so enormous as 
they are. How these profits are disposed of we shall presently see. 

‘ The Northampton tables,’ says Mr. Babbage, ‘ are, of any 
which possess the slightest reputation, those least calculated to 
represent the probable rate of mortality among a body of insurers ; 
they are tables which an experience of thirty years has proved 
to be (for this purpose) erroneous throughout a large part, im 
the proportion of two to one.’ Yet fourteen of the Assurance 
Offices use these tables, so highly favourable to their gains, and so 
much the reverse to the assurers. Mr. Babbage, in lieu of them, 
would recommend the substitution of a table, actually constructed 
from the deaths occurring among a large body of persons of a 
selected class, such as is above mentioned. He observes that 
the records of the Equitable Society, which has been established 
above sixty years, and the Amicable, which has existed above a 
century, might of themselves furnish authentic materials for such a 
table. We doubt, indeed, whether, if an honest table of this kind 
were constructed, any of the Societies would make use of it, 
though a body of men, as those of the legal, clerical, or medical 
professions, officers of the army or navy, &c., mutually assuring 
each other, might employ such a table to much advantage to them- 
selves, by reason of the great diminution of the premiums that 
would in that case be required. By the following illustration, the 
immense difference may be seen between making an assurance by 
such a table and by those at present in use : 


‘The system of a mutual assurance society, in one of its simplest 
forms, may be illustrated by supposing it to consist of one thousand 
persons, each aged twenty, and in good health, and with such certifi- 
cates of a good constitution as the Equitable Society would admit. 
Each individual should pay WJ. 9s. 6d. to receive 100/. on his death, 
The premiums at the end of the first year, increased by the interest on 
them, would amount to 146s/ ; and the payments to be made on ac- 
count of six deaths being deducted, would leave 868/. At the com- 
mencement of the second year the 994 payments of 1/. 9s, 6d. each, 
added to the 868/., would produce 2334/., which at the end of the yong 
woul 
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would amount to 2404/.; from this the claims due from the average 

number of deaths being substracted would leave 1804/. The 988 pay- 

ments of the next year added to this sum, would at the end of the third 

year, after deducting six claims, produce 2759/. The capital of the so- 

ciety at the end of the first, second, and third years, would be as follows :— 
‘ At the end of the Ist year ‘868i. after paying 600/. claims. 


2d year 1804/. do. 600/. do. 
3d year 27591. do. 600/. do. 
&e. &e. 


‘ For many years this capital would continue to increase, until the 
sum arising from the diminished number of contributors would exactly 
pay the number of the annual claimants. After this, the annual in- 
come arising from the premiums being insufficient to pay the annual 
claims, a portion of the accumulated capital must each year be taken 
to make up the sum required for that purpose, until after about eighty 
years; when the remains of this fund, together with the premium paid 
at the beginning of the last year, will be just sufficient to pay the last 
claim.’—pp. xxii-xxiy. 

‘ If we now suppose that the sum annually paid by each of the 
thousand assurers had been one-third larger, or 1/. 19s. 4d. each, 
which is less than many Assurance Companies at present charge, (the 
Equitable is 2/. 3s. 7d.) then, besides the sums already mentioned, the 
society would possess 


* At the end of the Ist year ° ‘ ° 4891. 
2d year ° : ; 10072. 
3d year ° ; ° 1538i. 

&e. &e. 


‘ The annual payments, before the additional third was taken, were 
sufficient to form a fund which would exactly pay all the policies as 
they became claims, and itself be exhausted on the payment of the last. 
If, therefore, the deaths took place in the manner supposed, no further 
sum of money would be required to meet all the demands, and these 
additional sums would be really profit; and, unlike the former, they 
will continue to increase until the last claim is paid. 

‘ At the termination of this society of mutual assurers there will, 
therefore, remain a large unappropriated capital.’—pp. xxvii-xxviii. 

With such premiums, therefore, as are now demanded, a large ex- 
cess of capital beyond the amount of the claims must, necessarily, 
in a very few years, accrue ; and the practice of most of the Com- 
panies is to distribute a certain portion, or the whole, of the sur- 
plus beyond what may be necessary to satisfy the claims, at certain 
periodical intervals, among the assurers. The portion thus distri- 
buted is usually called a bonus, a term which 1s well understood, 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the broker of ’Change- 
alley, to mean a good thing,—so very good, we suppose, that it 
has been thought entitled to the honour of appearing in ‘ the most 
worthy gender.’ This bonus is, however, strictly speaking, a = 
0 
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of the surplus premiums with interest derived from them, and there~ 
fore belongs of right to the assurers. If the assurer was always 
certain of gettimg his just proportion of this good thing, either to be 
added to the amount of his policy, or applied to the reduction of his 
annual premium, it would be a matter of littke moment at what 
office. he assured his life; but as this is very far from being the 
case, we might almost say im any of them, it is of some importance 
that he should be in possession of circumstances, on which he may 
found his judgment im the selection of an office, wherem to make 
his assurance on the most favourable terms. 

The following are the Companies for the assurance for lives, and 
insurance against fires, losses by shipwreck, &c. enumerated by 
Mr. Babbage : but the list is not complete. 














nN. of Ofee. Fire Nominal F ion Periods 
ame uk Capital. Capital paid up. | Table of Mortality. | of t given to wait 
z. z. 

yo eseee «++-| F & L) Prop. |1,000,000) ....... Same as Guardian None =f weees ° 
Albion ....... F & L} Prop. |1,000,000, 100,000 Northampton Nome = foe wes : 
Alliance ...... F & L) Mixed/5,000,000; 500,000 =f oc... ce ceeee | ceeccceeee | aeeeee 
Amicable ..... L |Mixed] None None f ee} Seven-Eighths |Kvery Year 
Atlas ........ F & L| Mixed|!,200,000} 190,000" Northampton Unknown 7 Years 
Asylum ...... L | ..-. |. 240,000; ee Geert ere Unknown 5 Years 
Brit. Com, L | Prop. | 1,000,000; 100,000 =f ......ss.e0e es ee 
Crown .......] Le |Mixed)1,500,000){ 199000) oa. Two-thirds 

Eagle ........| F & L) Prop.| 1,000,000} — 100,000 Northampton None 

Economic ....| L | Mixed] 200,000) ae 80 si eGadeckese Three-fourths 

Equitable ....] L |Mixed} None None Northampton [| «.......+. 10 Years 
European . L_| Mixed]! ,000,000 HOOOGR fl edoncccacone, | | ccccscecse 7 Years 
Exchange Ri..| F& L| Prop.| 745,000} ....... Northam; ton None : : 
Sh cenemans F& L) Prop. |}!,000,600} 1,000,000 Northampton ee ae 
Guardian ..... F& L Mixed/2,000,000 gor. eo: 7 Years 

BPO ccccisces F & L} Mixed]! ,000,000 100,000 Northampton Unknown | Unknown 
Imperial ..... L |Mixed) 750,000 75,000 Northampton Two-thirds | ...... 
Law Life ..... L | Mixed|1,000, 000) { {opps a }| Northampton | Four-fifths | ..... . 
Lon. Assurance| F & L) Prop.| -...-- ya Gee reer Meno, | cooce . 
yn L |Mixed/ None None Northampton One-fifth | ..... 

same : { Five or 
Medico-Clericall L | Mixed) Unknown ececse” fF Seseccbecscs Covectcves 117 years 
Norwich Union| F & Lj Mixed} None Nome — fs cesesccccsce PP cccceccede 9 Years 
Palladium ....| F & L} Mixed} 2,000,000 80,000 Northampton Four-fifths : Years 
Pelican ...... eer eee Northampton None | ...... 
Provident ....) I | Mixed} 250,000 , 25,000 Northampton oonscoseee 7 Years 
Bock ........ L_ | Mixed|2,000,000| } sSpl-cnse }| Northampton | Two-thirds | 7 Yenrs 
a ORs Pee iccicn- Ek ‘annsee A ondaebsenucd None =| assess 
University....| L | Mixed] 600,000 een ETL Ere Four-fifths | 5 Years 
Union ........ F & L) Mixed] 300,000 30,000 Northampton | «........- 7 Years 
United Empire} L | Prop.| ...... Oveces, swe ndeceqnsee Two-fifths 5 Years 
10 p. ce. under 

Westof Eng. | F&I} Prop.| 600,000) ...... { Nertheanptes } None | ...... 
Westminster .| LL | Mixed] ...... | ....- ° Northampton None cvece ° 























These Companies may be considered as constituted on three dif- 
ferent plans. ‘The first is, where all the assurers for the whole 
term of life are mutually responsible. ‘They participate in the 


profits, and are subject to calls to replace any loss or deficiency 
This responsibility, however, is 


merely nominal, as 
a large 


in the funds. 
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a large surplus fund must necessarily accumulate from the circum- 
stances already noticed so highly favourable to the offices. A 
capital to commence with is wholly unnecessary, as the receipts 
continue to be annually paid in, and are placed at interest in the 
public securities, long before any large demands can take place, 
and there is no danger of losses occurring from bad debts. Of 
societies founded on this principle of mutual assurance, there are 
established in London 

The Amicable The London Life Assurance and 

Equitable Norwich Life 

and in these the assurers are entitled to share in the profits; but 
they do not share in the whole of them, one-third being generally 
reserved. 

The second principle on which Institutions of this kind are 
founded, is that of a number of persons forming a company, and 
raising a capital among themselves, as a guarantee for the payment 
of all contracts or policies which they may effect. Security to the 
assured, and freedom from responsibility, are the supposed advan- 
tages held out by this plan; in consideration of which the rates 
charged are generally as high as the preceding, though the exact 
sums only, named in the policies, are paid on the deaths of the 
parties, without additions or deductions. The offices which have 
adopted this plan are 


The Albion The Pelican 
British Commercial Royal Exchange 
Eagle Sun 
Globe West of England 
London Assurance Westminster. 


Whatever advantages may be supposed to attach to these offices, 
the assurer most undoubtedly pays very high for a security, 
that is merely nominal, or at least unnecessary; but we suppose 
the greater number of the assurers are proprietors, and as such 
share in the profits of the concern. 

The third principle consists of a combination of these two. 
The proprietors subscribe a capital, relieve the assured from all 
loss and responsibility, take one portion of the profits to pay the 
interest of the capital, and give the assured, at certain intervals, 
the remainder. ‘lhe Rock, the Alliance, the Guardian, the Palla- 
dium, and some others, are founded on this principle, which is, 
perhaps, as good as any other, though it curtails the amount of 
the additions which would otherwise be made to those assurers 
who are not proprietors, or holders of shares. 

From a table given by Mr. Morgan, the actuary of the Equitable, 
formed from above one hundred and fifty thousand instances, Mr. 
Babbage concludes that forty-seven is about the average age at which 
persons 
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persons assure; that is to say, as many persons assure later in life 
than this age, as under it; that about one-third commence be- 
tween forty and fifty—nine-tenths between thirty and seventy ; that 
about one-fifteenth of the whole are under twenty when they com- 
mence ; that on a life aged forty-six, the profits per cent. on the 
premiums demanded by the several following offices, are as follows: 

Alliance . . . . 300. 2s. London Assurance . 26/. 7s. 

Amicable . . . «. 25d. 5s. Medico-Clerical . . 290. 7s. 

British Commercial . 16/. 6s. Norwich Union . . 191. 3s. 

Crown. . ... 86.58. Sum . . 6 « « SOL: 98. 

Economic . .. ~ 16/. 2s. United Empire . . 2i1/. 9s. 

Equitable . . . . 29/. 2s. University . . . 231. Qs, 

European. . . . 21/. 5s. Westof England . 1lé6l. 2s, 

Guardian. . «. . 26l. Is. 

But before we can judge of the comparative advantages to the 
assurers, this table must be viewed in conjunction with the propor- 
tion of those profits which is returned to them in the shape of a 
bonus ; the mode of assigning that proportion; the periods at 
which it is so assigned ; and the periods at which the assurers be- 
come entitled to participate in those’ profits. ‘These being points 
of the highest importance to the interests of those about to assure 
their lives, we shall view them briefly in succession. 

1. Of the Proportion of Profits returned to the Assured. If in the 
appropriation of the profits among the members of the societies for 
mutual assurance, the money which they have contributed, beyond the 
sum necessary for the risk and expense of management, be honestly 
returned to them with its accumulations, the high rate of the annual 
premiums, as we have already observed, is of less importance to 
those who pay them; but the different Companies vary very mate- 
rially in this respect. We have mentioned the ten proprietary 
Companies, who make no return of profits. Seven of these are 
stated to demand the highest rate of premiums, and one of them, 
the British Commercial, nearly the lowest. What, it may be asked, 
becomes of these profits? 

All the others make certain returns of their profits to the assurers, 
varying from seven-eighths, which is the rule of the Amicable, to 
two-fifths, which is that of the United Empire, only however ‘ if the 
directors think fit.’ The most common return promised is two- 
thirds. The following ‘ six Companies,’ says Mr. Babbage, ‘ have 
not thought it necessary to inform the public what part of the profits 
they are to receive back: The Alliance, Atlas, European, Guardian, 
Hope, Union.’ One of the reasons, he tells us, for this conceal- 
ment is, that if an office announced a specific portion of its profits, 
a new one might start up and under-sell it, by offering a still larger 
share—a most laudable reason, truly! We entirely agree with 
im, 
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him, that there ought to be no concealment, and that the fair and 
straight-forward way is, ‘ to acquaint the public with the share toe 
which they are to be entitled, and also the manner in which it is 
to be apportioned.’ We may be quite certain that wherever mystery 
is employed, there is something wrong, and the assurer would do 
well to avoid the office which practises it. 

Mr. Babbage says, that the only two companies (and they are 
those which probably rank highest in public estimation and import- 
ance) that have yet assigned a bonus to the assured, by adding a 
certain per centage to. the amount of the policies, are the Equitable 
and the Rock. In this, we apprehend, he must be mistaken; at least, 
he is inconsistent with his own statement, wherein he had just told us 
that all but the ten proprietary Companies profess to make certain 
returns of their profits ; perhaps, however, they may not yet have made 
a commencement of fulfilling their professions. ‘The Rock is a young 
establishment compared with the former, and only made its first 
dividend of profits in the year 1819, thirteen years after its esta- 
blishment, when it is stated to have added twenty per cent. to those 
policies which had existed ten years. ‘The Equitable, at various 
periods since the year 1782, and in two periods of ten years each 
ending im 1820, added to each policy, existing at the former date, 
one hundred and eighty-five per cent., the average addition of ten 
years being 231. 2s. 6d. per cent. The conclusion drawn from 
this comparison is important. 

* A difference of 3/. 2s. 6d. on 20/., or nearly one-sixth between two 
offices, may not appear very great; and it may perhaps be expected 
that, on a larger experience, they will approximate much more nearly to 
each other. That there are very sufficient reasons why this cannot be 
the case, and that the relative advantages of the two offices are not 
truly estimated by the numbers 20, and 234, I shall now proceed ta 
show. In order to render this matter, which is of considerable import- 
ance, more clear, I shall suppose two assurance offices to commence at 
the same time, one on the plan of the Equitable, the other on that of 
the Rock and some others; that each makes by its business a clear 
profit of 300,000/. every ten years ; each office awards two-thirds of 
the profits to the assured, but one of them, immediately on each diyi- 
sion, transfers one-third of the profits to a body of proprietors. 

* By tracing the progress of these offices through a considerable pe- 
riod of years, we shall see the important result produced by the deduc- 
tion of one-third of the profits for the payment of those who guarantee 
the capital. 

* At the end of the first ten years, both offices divide a profit of 
300,000/., and two-thirds of this are added to the policies of the as 
surers at both offices ; but at the Equitable, the other third increased 
during the next ten years, suppose it only at three per cent., amounts to 
134,392/. ; and at the second division, the profits of the Equitable are 
greater than those of the other office by this sum. The 
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* The following table will show the sums added, at intervals of ten 
years, by an office on the plan of the Equitable :— 


‘At end of firsttem years. . . . . . - + #£200,000 
second do. st ite tN . « 289,595 
third Gopi oe wi Sea eb o ORR SSD 
Geuttle: Gewiaidris  WOre rend Je 0s) CORIO 
fifth Oo. nie wi osenend le SORTS 


sixth re . 359,373 
* Whilst at an office in which one-third of the profit is paid to proprie- 
tors, the constant sum of 200,000/. can only be added at the decennial 
period of division ; and in the course of sixty years, the assurers have 
received additions of near 682,000/. at one office above those given by 
the others. 

‘ Nor is this the whole difference ; for although two-thirds is the 
sum nominally divided amongst the assured, since that sum is only 
payable on the death of their respective nominees, it is not really equal 
to two-thirds, and is, in fact, different for different ages. Thus suppose 
three assurers of the ages of twenty, thirty-five, and sixty, and that 
1001. is the addition awarded to each of their policies, the present value 
of that sum to each of these parties is 34/, 9s. 9d., 422. 3s. Id., and 
614. 7s. 9d., respectively; and even when the same sum is added to a po- 
licy on a life aged eighty, it is worth in present money only 82/. 2s. 10d. : 
this inequitable mode of apportioning them is not however so disadvan- 
tageous in a system of mutual assurers, because the reserved surplus 
again accumulates for the benefit of the assured at the next period of 
division. 

‘ These facts show that the two-thirds, apparently given to the as- 
sured, are in reality not equal to one-half the total profits; at the same 
time they explain the cause of the large additions made at the Equi- 
table, and show that it cannot be expected that any of an equal ex- 
tent can ever be made by any society burdened with a permanent 
proprietary.’—pp. 79-82. 


It may be deserving of notice, that up to the year 1820, the Equi- 
table added to a policy of twenty years’ date, 77 per cent ; to one of 
thirty years’ date, 161 per cent ; to one of forty years’ date, 280 per 
cent. ; and to one of fifty years’ date, 401 per cent! 

2. Of the Mode of assigning the Bonus to the Assured. The 
surplus profits being once ascertained, it is important to those 
who propose to assure their lives, to know the modes of assigning 
them to the assured in the different Companies. There are two 
questions respecting this appropriation which very materially con- 
cern the parties assuring: firstly, whether the portion stated to be 
allotted is actually so allotted ; and secondly, whether the manner 
of distributing it is fair and equitable? In answer to the first, Mr. 
Babbage has shewn, in the above extract, that those offices which 
profess to divide two-thirds do not in fact divide one-half, -_ its 
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being a deferred, instead of a present, payment; and with regard 
to the second point we shall have occasion to enter into it very 
fully, in examining the mode of distribution in that immense esta- 
blishment, the Equitable. Mr. Babbage shews, by the following 
statement, how difficult it is for the public to understand and appre- 
ciate the merits of the various institutions, in this respect, from a 
mere perusal of the prospectusses which they put forth. 


‘If two companies both offer to return one-half of the profits to the 
assured, and one of them has a capital of 200,000/., although their 
profits may be the same, if one of the offices deduct out of them an 
interest for the shareholders before the division is made, the results to 
the assurers will be very different. Let the divisions of both offices be 
made septennially, and let them each amount in the gross to 100,000/. 
Then in the office which takes interest on its capital before division :— 

*Profit in seven years . . « «£100,000 

Interest on 200,000/. capital, at 5 per cent, for 7 years 70,000 

















Nominal profit remaining . . . . £30,000 

One-half for assurers . oe 2 « 35,000 
One-half added to interest for proprietors - + « « 85,000 
Total profit . . .. . . . «£100,000 

If interest is not allowed, one-half of profit for assurers 50,000 
One-half for proprietor . . . « 1. « + « + 50,000 
£ 100,000 


‘In one case the assurers will divide amongst them 15,000/., in the 
other they will share 50,000/., and yet the proportion allotted to them 
is nominally the same.’—pp. 87, 88. 





This is certainly, as we before observed, paying dearly to the 
subscribers of a capital, for an indemnity to the assurers against 
loss and an exemption from responsibility, which can hardly be 
said to exist. It should have been stated, however, that most of 
the assurers are proprietors, and that none but assurers can hold 
shares. 

It would be a tedious and useless detail to give an abstract even 
of what the various offices promise to do with the profits. The 
following, however, is a summary of about one-half of them, as 
given by Mr. Babbage :— 

* Equitable, 
Rock, 
Provident, 
Union, 


added to policies. 


Alliance 
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Alliance, ¥ added to policy, or applied to diminish premium. 
Guardian, 5 PONT» OF OPP P 
nee gm added to policies in proportion to amount of 
United Empire premiums paid. 

’ 
Economic, added to policies and interest on bonus paid 
European, } annually. 
Atlas, \ a reversionary sum equal to present bonus 
Law Life, added to policy. 


London Life, { —_— = diminish premium, or paid imme- 


a sum equal to the average annual payment, 


: received by the society during the last five 
Amicable, years, divided pes rad who die in 
every year. 
Palladium { added to policies on the most equitable princi- 
. ples of division. 
Hope, } unknown. 
mperial, j 


* Those offices which merely add the bonus to the policy are wrong 
on both the grounds which interest the public. In the first place, they 
appear to give as a bonus a larger proportion than they in reality do 
give, and they also distribute that bonus very unequally; the older 
lives having a much larger portion than the younger. In some cases, 
an old life will receive twice as much as a young one, and yet the same 
rate per cent. is awarded to each.’—pp. 84, 85. 


8. Of the Periods at which the Profits are assigned. This is 
also a most important point to the assured, as the longer the inter- 
vals are, the fewer will the members be who have a chance of 
sharing in the surplus profits. ‘The most equitable mode would 
undoubtedly be that of striking a balance annually, by which the 
state of their accounts might be accurately known. But the As- 
surance Offices object to this, alleging the difficulty of the calcu- 
lations requisite to ascertain the value to be assigned to the several 
assurers. Mr. Babbage, who must be allowed to be a competent 
judge of such matters, sees no difficulty in doing this. ‘The offices, 

owever, have other and more potent reasons for adopting long in- 
tervals ; one of which is, that the longer the interval, the more largely 
and quickly the capital accumulates, and the greater will be the 
sum fo be assigned to the assurers, and consequently, the greater 
the ecl@t which the office derives from it; but so far is the bulk 
of the assurers from being benefited by this specious appearance, 
that they run an additional risk of being seriously ange by it, 
Another reason is, that annual divisions of profit would be hable 
to fluctuations ; but, as Mr. Babbage observes, the remerly is ob- 
vious 
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vious. ‘Instead of determining the bonus by the profits of the 
preceding ‘year alone, it may be made from an average of any 
given number of preceding years: the larger this number the more 
uniform its amount will be.’ This method, he says, has been 
adopted by the Amicable Society, and may be considered as a va- 
luable addition to their plan. It may be so; but when the num- 
bers and ages of the assurers are perpetually fluctuating, any annual 
average, we conceive, must be loose and erroneous. It would be 

uite sufficient, for all the ends of justice, if, at short periods of 

ree, five, or seven years, the ascertamed sum to be appropriated 
should be added prospectively from year to year to each policy till 
the next succeeding period. ‘The following table shews the periods 
at which the division of profits takes place at the respective offices 
mentioned therein :— 





* Alliance, } Amicable, } 7 
Asylum, five years. London Life,  { Y°@™Y: 
United Empire, Atlas, } 

Medical and  } five orseven European, 
Clerical, years. Guardian, ; 
oo * } ak oven — } seven years.’ 
Economic, Rock, 
Hope, unknown. Provident, 
Imperial, Union, 
Law Life, 


Upon this part of the subject, Mr. Babbage makes the follow- 
ing judicious remarks : 


* The whole object of assurances is, to render that certain which na- 
ture has made uncertain. A person in health and employment knows 
that, if he lives a few years, he will be able to leave at his death a com- 
petence for his family ; but he knows also that, from the uncertainty of 
life, he may be cut off in a year or in a month, and leave that family 
unprovided for: thus situated, he has recourse to an assurance on his 
life, and he is now certain of leaving a provision for his family. 

* It is this certainty with regard to pecuniary affairs, which it is the 
object of every prudent man to attain, that as it causes all assurances, 
so it ought to be our guide in arranging the plans by which they are 
effected. In accordance with this maxim, of rendering everything 
certain which the nature of such institutions will admit, it is right that 
the periods for dividing the profits should be fixed, as well as that their 
occurrence should oy Deed The inconveniences arising from inde- 
finite periods are, that the value of policies, subject to such additions, is 
less than if those periods were fixed ; and that it is possible for those 
who may have a knowledge when such divisions are about to be made, 
to purchase at an insufficient price the policies of other persons, who 
may not possess the same information. = 
e 
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* The periods of dividing the profits at the Equitable have varied at 
different times ; they are, however, now fixed at intervals of ten years, 
This distance considerably diminishes their value ; for if a person com- 
mence insuring at fifty-four, his chance of receiving a bonus at the 
first decennial division is about three-fourths, and his chance of gain= 
ing a second is nearly one-half. The greater the age of the assurer, 
the more injurious to his interest are such distant periods of divisions. 

‘The tendency of long intervals between the times of declaring a 
bonus, is to cause too much to be paid to one class, by giving too little 
to another class of assurers; those who live longest will be the gainers, 
whilst those who are short-lived, or who die immediately before a divi- 
sion, will be the losers.’—pp. 105, 107. 


We shall only observe in this place, that the office which as- 
sumes the name of Equitable is the only one in existence which 
extends its period of division to ten years; and, if our readers adopt 
the reasoning of Mr. Babbage, which we most decidedly do, the 
Equitable must be considered, in this respect, the least of all 
pte entitled to that name—but more of this by-and-by. 


4. Of the Periods at which Assurers become entitled to partici-~ 
pate in a Division of Profits. Most of those Assurance Com- 
panies which divide any part of their profits with the assured, re- 
quire the latter to have paid up a certain number of annual premiums 
before they can be allowed to participate im those profits, As it is 
quite right and prudent that the offices which divide the profits 
should take from the assurer a considerable excess of premium, in 
order to prevent the fluctuations im the number of deaths rendermg 
any further call necessary, or, which would be still worse, causing 
the insolvency of the office ; so is it also prudent to defer, for a short 
time at least, the division of profits, say for three, five, or seven years, 
as the circumstances of the particular office may seem to require. 
The number of payments which qualify to a participation of those 
profits we will suppose to be six; after which, at the periodical 
declaration of a division, a certain per centage is to be added an- 
nually to the policy. Then, an assurer at an office requiring six 
premiums, if he commence in the first year after a distribution of 
profits, where the period is five years, would not be entitled, ac- 
cording to the prevailing practice, to his first addition until he 
has been assured nine years (4 + 5); if the period be seven 
years, he will be required to make thirteen payments (6 + 7) 
before he can participate ; whereas, if he had commenced his assur- 
ance im the last year of the period, he would receive his first addi- 
tion, m one case, in six years, in the other, in seven years: should 
he survive to the next following period of distribution, however, it 
amounts to nearly the same thing, as the additions will have a 
retrospective effect. This difference, arising from the time a 
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the assurance is made, is an inconvenience that cannot well be 
remedied, unless the additions were, as indeed they always in justice 
ought to be, but are not, immediate and prospective ; by any other 
rule, the widow and orphans of the deceased assurer, in nine cases 
out of ten, must suffer an injustice. ‘The uncertainty of human 
life, and many other circumstances, render it impossible for most 
assurers to select their own time of becoming such ; and this great 
inequality, therefore, in the periods, at which each is to commence 
receiving back some portion of the excess of premiums paid by 
him, makes the assurance on lives, according to the present prac- 
tice, to partake rather moreof a lottery than it is desirable it 
should ;. the only remedy for all which evil is, as we have stated 
above, "that each assurer should have the addition made to his po- 
licy the moment he becomes entitled, and not be compelled to 
wait to the period when the division is made, before which happy 
day—to give one sufficient reason—he may have died. 

But if the inequalities of a quinquennial and septennial division 
be, in practice, so considerable, those of a decennial period must be 
enormously more so. 

‘ An interval of ten years between the divisions of the profits of a 
society, combined with that regulation which allows those only to par- 
ticipate in them who have paid six annual premiums, is alone sufficient 
to postpone to a considerable distance of time any additions which can 
be made to the policies. If the first premium is paid in the fifth year, 
before a division of profits is to take place, then, as the sixth premium 
will be paid just after a decennial division, the assurer will not receive 
any addition to his policy until the expiration of fifteen years. 

‘ If he had commenced his payments one year sooner, he would have 
had his first bonus at the end of six years.’ 


This is the evil of a restrospective addition of which we have 
been complaining ; and as the Equitable is the only office which 
adopts the decennial period, the case here stated can only be 
meant to apply to that office; but we are willing to think, that 
Mr. Babbage is labouring under a slight mistake: his interpre- 
tation of the rule gives what must be considered as little short of 
a gross fraud upon the assurer. The words of the bye-law are, 
that ‘ in case any order for an addition made to policies, &c., 
such order shall not take effect, with respect to any policy, before 
six annual payments shall have been made thereon; but as soon 
as six such payments shall have been made, such policy shall, 
for the time then to come, be within the effect and operation of 
the order for such addition, as if such order had been made im- 
mediately after such six payments.’ Now, we understand the 
words ‘ within the effect and operation’ to signify, that having 
‘made six payments, the assurer is immediately -to have the _— 
° 
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of the annual addition ordered at the preceding decennial period, 
and that it is meant to be prospective.’ We are the more inclined 
to give it this interpretation, from what Mr. Morgan further states 
in elucidation of the order, viz.—‘ that if such order should be 
made to take effect generally, from the first day of January, 1820, 
for the space of ten years then next following, a policy effected in 
the year 1819 shall not be within the operation of such order, until 
a payment shall be made thereon in the year 1824; but such policy 
shall be within the operation thereof for every payment that may be 
made thereon, in the five years following the year 1824; and the 
like as to other cases.’ If, then, the words ‘ within the operation’ 
are not purposely meant to ‘ palter with us in a double sense,’ to 
be used either prospectively or retrospectively, ‘ as the directors 
may think fit,’ Mr. Babbage is wrong ; if the latter imterpretation, 
and the latter alone, was contemplated, he is right. Mr. Morgan, 
besides, in his address to the General Court, held in December, 
1809, thus explains the operation of this intended order, which was 
to be promulgated on the 10th of March following, but which is 
now of little importance either to those who then were, or to those 
who subsequently became, assurers at this office; as, like many 
other salutary regulations, it has passed into a dead letter. It 
shews, however, the vacillating opimions and practices of those who 
manage this great establishment. 


‘From the ist of January next (1800,) it is proposed that every 
person already assured shall have an addition to his claim of 2/. per 
cent., for every payment after the one made in December, 1809, so that 
to all the claims in 1810 the sum of 2/. on every 100/. shall be paid, 
over and above the addition already granted ;—in 1812 the sum of 4/. ; 
in 1813 the sum of 6/.; and so on, increasing 2/. in every succeeding 
year, till in 1819 the sum shall amount to 18/. on each 100/.: and at 
the end of the next decennial investigation, if the circumstances of the 
society should admit of a more extended addition, these lesser ones shall 
cease as to the preceding interval, and commence again in like manner 
in the succeeding interval, and be continued till another decennial in- 
vestigation takes place; so that in no year will any member have reason 
to complain that he does not participate in some part at least of the 
profits of the society. And where shall another society be found that 
has done so much for its members, or that acts in a manner so truly 
liberal and disinterested? With an immense capital, and an unbounded 
credit—with profits continually increasing, and the prospect of new 
benefits every year, it claims no exclusive privileges for any of its 
members, but admits all on equal terms, and gratuitously allows those 
to partake of a surplus which has been accumulating for forty years 
before their admission! Should the additions now proposed be adopted 
by the society, every person who shall have been assured ten years will 
have 25/. per cent. added to his claim,—if he shall have been assured 
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twenty years he will have s6/. per cent.,—if thirty years he will have 
180%. per cent.,—and if forty years he will have 290/. per cent.; so 
that in many cases the claims paid will be double, triple, and in some 
even more than quadruple the sums originally assured. If all this, 
which exceeds the highest hope that could have been entertained, does 
not prove the excellence of the institution, and engage every member 
to persevere in that course which has conducted the society to such 
unexampled prosperity, I know not what inducements can be offered, 
or how it will be possible to convince those by argument on whom the 
us of half a century shall produce no effect.—Mr. Morgan’s 
Address, 1809. 


One would hardly suppose it possible that, in the short space of 
six years after this flourishing statement was made, and in the very 
midst of the period of ten years during which it was in operation, 
namely in the year 1816, this ‘ word of promise’ has been broken, 
and a new order of things adopted—a system subversive of 
every measure that had ‘ conducted the society to such un- 
exampled prosperity;’ ‘ contrary,’ as Mr. Babbage truly ob- 
serves, ‘to the original spirit of the institution, and which has 
the effect of assimilating it, in a greater degree than is generally 
imagined, to a proprietary company.’ He might have said a 
Tontine Company, i which the oldest livers ruu away with the 
whole profits, while the greater number of the new assurers have 
very little chance of ever participating in them ; that is to say, if the 
view taken of this new bye-law by Mr, Babbage be the correct 
one, of which the substance is thus briefly stated :— 

1, That whenever any addition shall be made to claims on po- 
licies, the first five thousand policies on the list shall alone be en- 
titled to it. 

2. That each of the remaining policies shall be considered as 
having been opened on the day on which it was first declared to be 
within the limit of those five thousand. 

3. That the regulation remains unaltered, which requires six an- 
nual pm to be made before any addition can be obtained. 

We hope at least that he has not given a correct interpretation 
as to the second point. The words in their order are as follow :— 
“« That as many of such policies as had been made subsequent 
to the 3ist December, 1816, and which were existing in the 
society on the 3ist December, immediately preceding such in- 
quiry [viz., to ascertain the number of assurances], be added 
to those above-mentioned, as shall be sufficient to complete the 
number to five thousand; and that the persons holding the po- 
licies so added shall be considered thenceforward as entitled to such 
additions as shall be thereafter made, in respect of all payments 
made subsequent to such ascertained reduction, &c.” Divested of 
its 
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its legal jargon, the intent and meaning we take to be this: that 
from the moment a policy is brought within the pale of the fortu- 
hate five thousand, provided six annual payments have been made, 
that policy is entitled to, and will receive, such additions as may 
thereafter be made, namely, at the next succeeding decennial pe- 
riod ; that these additions will then be made retrospectively from 
the year in which the assurer was admitted into the five thousand, 
provided he be living at the said succeeding period when the ad- 
ditions are ordered; but that the executors of those who had died 
in the intermediate time between the two periods would receive 
only the bare sums mentioned in their respective policies. Whether 
such be the right or wrong interpretation, a most unjust distinction 
is made by this new regulation between two large, and almost equally 
numerous, classés of the society. It amounts to this;—that the 
persons who had assured previous to 1817 will enjoy exclusively, and 
for many years, the profits contributed by the latter class who ifi- 
sured subsequently to that period. In the year 1824, Mr. Babbage 
ascertained that the number of the excluded amounted to about four 
thousand, and this was sufficient to deter him from adding one more 
to the hopeless multitude ; for he had calculated that nine thousand 
persons reduced by deaths to five thousand, supposing them at the 
average age of 40, would require 274 years; if of 45, 234 years ; 
if of 50, 20 years ; if of 55, 17 years: that eight thousand reduced 
to five thousand would require, at the same ages, 234, 20, and 17 
years respectively ; and that seven thousand would require 19, 17, 
and 194 years before they could be brought within the ‘number 
of the elect,’ according to the ‘ Equitable experience.’ These 
calculations may or may fict be right; but the conclusion this 
highly-distinguished mathematican draws from them, whether right 
or wrong, will, we think, startle a few of those middle-aged gen- 
tlemen who may have made assurances at this office subsequent 
to the year 1816; and we have the authority of Mr. Morgan, ‘ that 
the great majority of the assurances lately made consists of lives 
between the ages cf 35 and 50.’ 


‘Now, supposing that as many deaths would happen amongst the 
assurers as if they were all aged fifty-five, then, if I had assured the 
life of the friend, at whose request I made the application alluded to, in 
all probability he would have been obliged to pay seventeen annual 
premiums, before he could be qualified, undér these new regulations, to 
participate in the profits: this would happen in the year 1841, or just 
one year after the decennial division. He must, therefore, continue 
paying his annual premiums nine years longer, before that qualification 
could be of any avail; thus he would not, in truth, partake of the pro 
fits until twenty-six years after he began to assure. Now, unless a 
person be younger than the age of forty-four, even though he be — 
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a life as the Equitable would admit, he has not an even chance of living 
twenty-six years.’—pp. 112, 113. 

_ We again repeat our hope that Mr. Babbage’s interpretation 
of the words of the bye-law may be erroneous; nothing so mon- 
strous, so outrageously unjust, could possibly be intended by so 
respectable a society; and yet we have a lurking suspicion that 
all is not right; that the appropriation is made to act retrospec- 
tively, and not as it ought to be, prospectively, that is to say, 
from the moment the assurer becomes one of the five thousand. If 
the former should be the case, so that his friend would not have 
actually received additions in the year 1841, but must have waited 
nine years longer, ‘ there is something rotten in the state of Den- 
mark.’ If Mr. Babbage be right in his view of the matter, he may 
indeed well say, that ‘ nothing but a desire of reducing the number 
of assurers could have suggested a measure so wholly undeserving 
the name of equitable; and that as soon as the operation of the 
law in question becomes sufficiently understood by the public at 
large, such must be the consequence.’ At all events, the state- 
ment ought immediately to be refuted, if not correct; or ex- 
plained, if it be so. A direct answer from Mr. Morgan to a 
simple question, which, we think, he is bound to give, would decide 
whether the view taken by Mr. Babbage be right or wrong. A 
person assures in 1826; he is declared to be within the pale of the 
elect in 1841; he dies in 1845, having made nineteen payments. 
Will his executors, according to the present regulations, receive 
any, and what, additions to his policy, either from the appropria- 
tion of profits to be made in January 1840, or from that of January 
1850, or from both? And how much per cent. will be added, 
supposing three per cent. to be the annual addition ? 

It is the more necessary, as Mr. Morgan is pleased to consider the 
Equitable, as indeed it ought to be considered, a public or national 
Institution, that there should be no mystery in its proceedings and 
practices. ‘The assurers in particular have a right to know ir 
what manner the enormous profits are to be disposed of. The 
Equitable has a capital at this moment of eleven millions, the 
property of many thousand families, and to be distributed chiefly 
in charitable purposes. By the Ist January, 1830, it must exceed 
twelve millions*, when the surplus profits, or two-thirds, or 
some other portion of them, left to the. discretion of the di- 
rectors, are to be appropriated, solely, as the regulation now stands, 
among the five thousand elect, to the exclusion of four or five 
thousand others, who have materially contributed towards those 





* In his address of 1819, Mr. Morgan says that their capital had increased above 
three millions in the last ten years, It must now be increasing at a much higher rate. 
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profits. It is not for us, who never have tasted, and are now too old 
ever to hope to taste, any of the good things of this magnificent 
Institution, to point out what the excluded asstrers ought to do ; 
but we should indeed be surprised, if they passively look on, and 
suffer three or four millions to be shared away among those who 
have already received additions to their policies to the extent of 
from twenty-five to four hundred per cent., while it is not intended 
that the smallest fraction of the enormous sum to be so appro- 
priated should fall to their own lot. But we do hope that, in the 
mean time, the directors, for their own sakes, may receive some 
new and better lights, and prevent so glaring an act of injustice 
from being attempted under their sanction. It might be a fatal 
delusion were they to imagine that, because they have inflicted on 
this vast body of assurers the additional injustice of excluding 
them from being heard in their general courts, it is therefore abso- 
lutely impossible for them to make their voice be heard anywhere. 
It would be the extreme of folly to expect that, when the door 
has been shut in the faces of from four to five thousand assurers, 
while their copartners are passing resolutions how they shall divide 
the spoil so as to secure for themselves the lion’s share, these 
aggrieved copartners in the same concern should remain in a state 
of listless and ignorant tranquillity. 

The directors and Mr. Morgan can hardly indeed be supposed 
to persuade themselves that the representatives of so many thousand 
families will be satisfied by being tauntingly told of their ‘ im- 
patience,’—‘ that their interests are only postponed,’—‘ and that 
they have contributed little to entitle them to share.’ Such 
observations are more likely to be considered as adding insult to 
injury. They have contributed, not ‘little,’ but largely; not 
only 30 per cent. annually more than they ought to have done, but 
full 50 per cent. We say this not loosely, but advisedly, and we 
will prove it—ay, and by Mr. Morgan’s own printed statement. He 
says, in his ‘ Address’ of 1800, that ‘the following statement of 
the decrements of life among the members, compared with those in 
the table of observations from which the premiums are computed, 
contains the result of an annual experience of thirty years :” 


From the age of 10 to 20 they have been as 1 to 2 
20 to 30 . . . 1 te 2 
30 to 40 . : : 8 to 5 
40 to 50 . : ‘ 8 to 5 
50 to 60 . . . 5 te 7 


60 to 80 ° : . 4to 5 

From which it appears that, at all ages taken together, these pro- 
babilities are in the ratio of three to two; that is to say, ‘ the 
society for the last thirty years has only paid two claims, where the 
tables 
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tables supposed that three would become due,’ These are his 
words; so that, instead of any estimated sum, say S00l,, they have 
paid only 200/., which, if there be any truth in Cocker, proves 
that they have taken from these repudiated and insulted new 
members, generally, 50 per cent., and from young members, 
between the ages of ten and thirty, 100 per cent. as their ‘ little 
contributions’ to the funds of the society. 

It seems, from Mr, Morgan’s ‘ Address,’ in 1825, that an 
eager desire manifested itself ‘of prematurely sharing in the sur- 
plus’—that is, of not waiting the expiration of ten years, before 
they shared such portion of the Exeven Miuions as the direc- 
tors might think proper to divide ; and that various propositions 
were made and discussed at a general court, chiefly as to the time 
and mode of the appropriation of the sum to be divided; but the 
directors would listen to none of them; and they were probably 
right, excepting as to the obnoxious bye-law of decennial periods, 
and the illegal (as it appears to us) division of the society into two 
classes. On this latter point not a word was spoken; not one 
dissentient voice was heard; indeed, how could that be expected, 
when none but the first class were allowed to be present, and con- 
sequently every man in the room had a direct interest in approving 
the measure? ‘The directors express their opinion that everything 
went on as it should do, and ‘ that any departure from the essential 
principles of the society, us they are to be deduced from the practice 
existing on the 1st day of January, 1817, would not be advisable,— 
—_ be highly injurious,—would be detrimental to the members 
individually,’ &c. It has taken them a long time to discover this 
new and admirable system, which has authorized so bold a measure 
as to overturn at once all the ‘ essential principles,’ and to annul all 
the various ‘practices’ which existed between the years 1762 and 
1817, and which have been so frequently belauded by their actuary 
in his numerous flourishing ‘ Addresses.’ Now, however, after 
so many changes and chances which have happened to this society, 
and after so many storms which have been weathered by the 
directors,—per tot discrimina rerwm—they have at length, on the 
ist of January, 1817, safely gained a port, and, as they think, 
snugly secured the vessel, by the sheet-anchor of a new law, that 
is to be as immutable as those of the Medes and Persians; for 
the directors report that, so ably and completely has some inge- 
nious attorney or other clenched it, that no. power on earth can make 
any alteration therein without wranimous consent; which would 
be somewhat diffieult te bring about, as, by the very law in ques- 
tion, one half of the society are excluded from any voice at all! 

This is a master-stroke of policy. Fifteen elderly gentlemen— 
five would be much better, and three better still,—fifteen, how- 
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ever (several of them octogenarians), by the advice of an able but 
a very old actuary*, make a regulation which nothing can set aside 
but the unanimous consent of nine thousand of their own body, 
all copartners in the same concern, and equally interested, as far as 
the number and amount of their payments entitle them; with this 
little difference, however, that four thousand of them, who are 
materially injured by it, and who are deprived of the means of 
expressing their grievances and their dissent, were no party to the 
measure. Hitherto these directors have felt no scruple to make 
and dissolve such bye-laws as circumstances might seem to require, 
or their actuary point out; many of them in direct contradiction 
to the original deed of settlement, which, in fact, from the nume- 
rous changes, has become nearly a dead letter, and all of them at 
variance in their ‘ essential principles’ with this new and irre- 
vocable bye-law ;—of which they appear, for the present, to be 
so strangely enamoured, that they certainly look upon it to be, 
what has been said of law in general—‘ the perfection of human 
reason.’ ‘These fifteen elderly gentlemen may be assured, how- 
ever, that others, as well as the unfortunate sufferers, will be dis- 
posed to consider this measure in a very different light, amounting 
to a complete forfeiture of the proud title of ‘ Equitable,” One 
might almost suspect that some of these too potent seniors had 
been studying Blackstone, and relied for their justification on the 
dictum of that high authority, which declares ‘law without 
equity, though hard and disagreeable, to be much more desirable 
for the public good than equity without law.’ | 

As to anything like argument or plausible grounds for the adop- 
tion of a measure so contrary to justice and to the letter and spirit 
of the Institution,—these are matters for which we should look 
in vain. ‘The directors content themselves by referring to their 
actuary, ‘to whose opinion,’ they say, ‘they cannot too much 
defer’ while, in the same breath, they admit that ‘it has been 
supposed that he is influenced by prejudices arising from long- 
formed notions and opinions.’ Mr. Morgan, as all the wort 
knows, is an able calculator of annuities, &c., and the society 
is mainly indebted to his fostering care and skilful management 
of its concerns, more particularly in the earlier periods of its 
existence ; but Mr. Morgan is now, we regret to perceive, 
far advanced in years, and old age, we know, is proverbially tena- 
cious of its habits and opinions. He has also, as may be per- 
ceived by his various ‘ Addresses,’ at all times set his heart upon 
a large surplus capital; he seems indeed to pride himself on the . 
means taken to secure its accumulation, and we need hardly i 
observe, that the auri sacra fames does not diminish with age. 





——— 


He 


* Mr. Morgan has been actuary fifty-three years. 
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He. must)now, therefore, view the,enormous heap got ‘together 
under his auspices, with peculiar and increased delight, 
«‘Crescit amor rlummi quantum ipsa pecunia crescit,’ 

So anxious, indeed, ‘does he shew himself to accumulate a 
hoard, which’ the “new law’ destines chiefly for the benefit of his 
seniors and coevals in the Society, among whom are many of the 
directors, who may be said to form a kind of family compact,* 
that we doubt ‘not some of the phrenologists will endeavour, after 
his death, to procure his skull, in order to discover the dimen- 
sions of the bump of accumulativeness, which must unquestion- 
ably be found thereon in its most splendid ‘ developement,’ if 
there be any truth in the system of Gall and Spurzheim. Far 
be it from us to insinuate that Mr. Morgan is influenced, in the 
smallest degree, by personal considerations ; his is the long-rooted 
and still growing affection for a child of his own, which, having 
been fostered with more than a fond father’s care for fifty years 
and upwards, has attained its present gigantic stature. We only 
accuse him of recommending measures which, we doubt not, he 
conscientiously believes to be right and proper, but which we con- 
ceive to be just the reverse. 

But the subject is too serious to those concerned to be treated 
lightly. The object of the two obnoxious measures,—the select five 
thousand,—and the decennial periods,—is clearly, and Mr. Morgan 
does not disguise it, to benefit the old members. So early, indeed, 
as the year 1795, he says, in his ‘ Address,’ ‘ It does not appear 
reasonable to admit new members to an equal participation of the 
profits of the society with the old ers, from whose annual 
payments these profits have been principally derived.’ Certainly, 
not equally to participate, and it would be most unreasonable in 
the new members to expect that ; but there is a wide difference be- 
tween equally and not at all. Besides, Mr. Morgan seems. to 
have forgotten or to overlook the fact, that most of the old mem- 
bers have already more than absorbed the profits derived from 
their annual paynients, and drawn profits besides from the annual 
payments of that numerous class who died without any addition, 
though qualified, being made to their policies, as well as from 
many other sources; that they have, by his own account, already 
had from 25 to 400 per cent. added to their policies ; whereas the 
new members, if ever admitted into the happy number, could re- 





* A numerous Board of Commissioners, or Directors, or Committee-men, or by what- 
ever name they may be known, or to whatever concern, public or private, they belong, 
are ill adapted for business; when they come in and go out by rotation, and are elected 
chiefly through what is termed a Aouwse-/ist, they are admirably adapted for jobbing ; 
each having his turn, in rotation ; and when a son steps into the shoes of his father at 
such a Board, or a son is elected to audit his father’s accounts, one is tempted to say that 
things, if not mala per se, have at least an ugly appearance, 
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ceive only'sénie’ 2} or 23, or perhaps 3 pen cent! added from: year 
to year, which ‘per’ centage would equally be added to those sums 
already apportioned to the old members. It is not true, therefore, 
that the profits of the society are principally derived from the old 
members, many of whom have occasioned very considerable losses to 
the society *. The fact is, that while the profits are mainly derived 
from the interest of a fund to which the new members annually 
contribute their fifty per cent., and that almost without a hope 
of ever participating in them under the new regulation ;—a regu- 
lation which, we do not hesitate to say, is founded on a principle 
of gross injustice, and in operation highly injurious to the families 
of many thousand individuals ; and after the adoption of which, 
the directors are no longer warranted in asserting, as they still do, 
that ‘ the great and the leading principle of this society has ever 
been its equity.’ 

Mr. Morgan, to whom the directors ‘ cannot too much defer,’ 
deems it quite sufficient to say, that although the measure [of the 
five thousand] ‘ excludes members, admitted since the year 1816, 
from an early participation of the surplus, it renders that participa- 
tion more secure, and ultimately more beneficial ;’ he ought to have 
added, ‘ to the few who may survive ;’ for more than one-half of 
the excluded number will, in all probability, be dead before they 
are entitled, or at least before there will be added to their policies 
any share of the profits to which they will have so largely contri- 
buted. Suppose, as Mr. Babbage concludes from data furnished 
by Mr. Morgan, that the mean age of those who assure at the 
Equitable is about forty-six ; the probability of life at that age, by 
De Moivre’s hypothesis, is twenty years. Now Mr. Morgan has 
stated, in his ‘ Address’ of 1819, that ‘out of the five thousand one 
hundred and twenty-four members that existed in 1600, not more 
than one thousand five hundred survive to participate in the pre- 
sent additions,’—that is to say, in the course of twenty years, the 
proportion of the dead to the living was as seven to two, which, 
though not quite consistent with Mr. Babbage’s calculation, is a 





* We will state an instance. A member of fifty years standing in 1820, we will suppose 
to have first assured at the age of twenty-two. The premium at that age for an assurance 
of £5000 would be £112 10s. per annum. Now the amount to which £1 per annum at 
5 per cent. would increase in fifty years, is £209°35, and consequently, at this rate, the 
assurer’s annual premium would have increased in fifty years to £23,551-875. ln 1820, 
his additions amounting, by Mr, Morgan’s account, to 401 per cent. on his policy, to- 
gether with the sum assured, would be equal to £25,050; thus occasioning a Loss to the 
Society of £1,498 125. By the same process it will be found that an assurer commencing 
at the age of forty-five (about the mean) and living thirty years, will have augmented the 
funds of the Society to £12,616, but by having 180 per cent. added to his policy (which 
he would have, according to Mr. Morgan), he will be entitled to £14,000 thus creating a 
loss to the Society of £2,138-4. These instances are sufficient to show the fallacy of Mr. 
Morgan's unqualified assertion, that the profits are principally drawn from the o/d members. 
matter 
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matter of fact that admits of no mistake ; and this glaring fact alone 
ought to have restramed Mr. Morgan from suggesting, or lending 
his countenance to, a measure so unjust, as one which will 
deprive more than half of the members of the society of what 
is their strict and undoubted right, and the still more iniquitous 
measure, of excluding one-half of them from all the privileges of 
the society. 

There is another evil resulting from this everlasting ‘ new law,’ 
which Mr. Morgan, in better days, would have been the first to 

rceive and prevent, but which is now considered as a matter of 
indifference. The future prosperity of the society has received a 
check,—we had almost said, its death-blow,—from confining the 
additions solely to the old members, whose policies, with the immense 
accumulations already on them, must, at their deaths, drain the 
funds of the society to a much greater extent than if the surplus 
‘profits had been spread over a larger surface, and the whole 9000 
allowed, as in justice they ought, to participate in them; for the 

rt value of the sums to be appropriated will be much greater 
in the old than in the young members, and the sooner will the 
payment of them be demanded. 

Mr. Morgan, indeed, must know that, in point of fact, both in 
strict justice and by the deed of settlement, all the members are 
entitled to participate in the profits of the Society, in the man- 
ner as therein provided; that is to say, by dividing the whole 
into classes, ‘ in such sort, that the sum to be divided amongst 
the second class shall be twice as much as the sum to be 
divided amongst the first class, and the sum to be divided 
amongst the third class shall be thrice so much as the sum 
to be divided amongst the first class; and so on, im an arith- 
metical progression, the sum of the terms of which series shall 
be the number of the said classes, and the common differ- 
ence of which series shall be unity.’ This was the equitable 
mode of division, until 1800, when it was ordered, without 
comment or explanation, ‘ that, a careful investigation of the 
value of each policy of assurance be repeated once in ten 
years ;’ and ‘ that m fature no addition be made «o the claims, 
nor any Other mode of distribution of the profits of the society be 
adopted, without such investigation previously had.’ ‘Two nota- 
ble reasons, however, are assigned by the actuary, for having re- 
course to these decennial periods. The first is, that ‘if the intervals 
were shortened from ten to five years, and the same additions were 
repeated at each interval, the capital of the society would, after a few 
repetitions, be reduced twice as much in the latter as in the former 
case. There really required no ‘ ghost’ to tell us that; but, we 
would ask, what would be the difference if, instead of the same, 
only 
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only Aalf the,additions were made at the interyal, of five years? 
If this argument of the worthy, Actuary be worth anything, the 
period of twenty rere would be twice as good as one of ten years, 
in, which case The Equitable Society would he converted into a 
much better, Tontine than it is at present, 

The second reason, which we gather from Mr. Morgan’s. ad- 
dresses, for this departure from the deed of settlement, is the vast 
labour and difficulty of calculating the value of so great a number 
of policies. This, we think, will be deemed a very idle and frivo- 
lous excuse. A society with a capital of eleven, millions, and a 
revenue of nearly half a million, might surely afford a few extra 
clerks, if necessary, to make these computations in somewhat 
shorter time than at intervals of ten years. There are young 
men enough, even mathematicians from Cambridge, were such 
deemed necessary, who would willingly accept the employment. 
Mr. Babbage has told us, and we very well know it, that. there 
is no difficulty in making them. Women, we understand, are 
employed in the astronomical computations for the Nautical Al- 
manack. The cost could not exceed one or two hundred pounds, 
if so much; but if it were as many thousands, that would be no 
sufficient excuse for the neglect. When the Bank of England was 
called upon to deduct the income-tax from each dividend, the go- 
vernors pleaded the impossibility of making the calculations on 
800,000 accounts, without delaying the payment of the dividends 
siz months. Mr. Pitt knew better, and said it must be done; 
and it was done—in a fortnight! These objections, therefore, 
are evidently not entitled to much weight. The only reason, or 
rather assertion, for the iniquitous measure of cutting off nearly 
one-half the members from any participation in the profits, is, ‘ that 
a great proportion of the new members assured their lives, as much 
with the view of profit to themselves, as of securing a provision 
for their surviving families.’ Mr, Morgan had asserted the same 
thimg before, but, as we apprehend, without the shadow of proof ; 
but were it, even so, how does that concern him or the Society? 
As to the impatience, of which he so often talks, for a more fre- 
quent division of the surplus, it very naturally arises, as he says, 
‘ from the very old and the new members, the former from the 
fear of not surviving ten years, the latter from am eagerness to 
partake of profits from which they have never yet derived any 
benefit.’ Is it, we would ask, not just and reasonable, that it 
should be so? And is it not another proof of the general feeling 
of injustice and dissatisfaction at the change of system ? 

The society over the way in Bridge-street, called the Rock, 
not less flounshing than the Equitable was at the same period of 
its duration, finds no inconvenience, and apprehends no danger, in 
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making its septennial' allotment of profits; nor in distributing its 
members into classes, m the same manner and in the very words em- 
ployed in the deed of settlement of the Equitable.* And this 
may, perhaps, have ‘been the reason for the latter abandoning it ; 
it could “bear no rival near the throne.’ There has been at 
least’ a strange inconsistency im its conduct: for example, m the 
year 1798, Mr. Morgan, in his Address, says, ‘ 1t is impossible 
to devise a more safe, equitable, and beneficent method of appor- 
tioning them (the profits), than by mereasing the claims im the 
manner which has hitherto been uniformly adopted.’ Again, in 
1795, he says, * 1 do not know that a much better method can be 
devised of makmg all the members to participate in the profits of 
the society, without endangering its security, than that which has 
been ‘repeatedly adopted during the last fourteen years.’ And 
again, in 1800, we find him declaring, that ‘ no better method 
can be devised, than to persevere in the old plan of making addi- 
tions to the claims.’ - And what was that old plan? Why, that of 
dividing the members into classes, when every member of four, 
five, or six years’ standing had additions made to his policy at short 
intervals : thus, additions were made in the years 1782, 1786, 1791, 
1792, 1795, 1800. After which, although ‘no better plans could 
possibly be adopted,’ there suddenly came out, in 1810, the siz 
annual payments system, with the decennial periods ; and in 1816, 
the illegal atid unjust separation of the five thousand favoured sheep 
from the four thousand unlucky goats. 

The directors, we are aware, have an answer to all this—* Per- 
sons need not go to assure at their office unless they like it;’ and 
‘They know the terms on which they assure."—This may be, so 
far, true; but we venture to say, that two-thirds of those who make 
assurances neither know the numbers excluded, nor have the least 
idea of the length of time that must elapse before they can be num- 
bered with the elect. Would any man of fifty-five, for mstance, make 
an assurance at the Equitable, if he knew that there was a proba- 
bility of Ins being required to make sixteen or seventeen annual pay- 
ments before he became qualified ; and that it might (according to 
Mr. Babbage) be twenty-six years before he could participate in the 
profits—knowing, as he must do, the probability of his life to be 
only about fifteen years? It would amount to an absolute fraud, 
under such circumstances, to admit such an assurer; at any rate the 
hopeless chance should be explained to him ; though we believe no 
such explanation is ever given, even if asked for. 





* In Angust last, an appropriation of two-thirds of the surplus profits of the last seven 

years was made to a// the members of the Rock Society who had paid two annual 

remiums ; and for the credit of this society, we trust that the per centage, be it what 
it may, is a prospective annual addition. 
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We must notice another malpractice, confined, we believe, exclu- 
sively to the Equitable. It is that of deferring payment of the amount 
of the policy and profits six months. after the death of the party, 
whereas from, one. to three months is the common practice of other 
offices, and is more’than amply sufficient for every purpose, . Can 
the Equitable be sordid enough to put the parties to inconvenience 
for the paltry object of gaining three months’ interest?; One mem- 
ber, we understand, did plead the cause of the widow and orphan, 
with respect to an alteration of this rule, and carried his point una- 
nimously; but, this resolution of one court required to: be con- 
firmed in the next, at which the proposer was absent, and strange as it 
may appear, and not very creditable to the feelings of the assembled 
assurers, the resolution was rejected! Another Society, the United 
Empire, which pays one-fifth unmediately, gives an advantage to the 
executors of the deceased, which those only who have performed 
that office can duly appreciate. There are cases where the. sur- 
viving family have not the means of burying the corpse of the 
assurer, and where it has been found necessary to raise money 
for this purpose on the security of the policy. To a society 
possessed of such a capital and such’ a revenue as the Equitable 
has, the loss, in interest, of a few hundred pounds, by the im- 
mediate payment of a small fractional part of the policy, would 
be no great sacrifice to the claims of humanity; and we trust 
the measure will be re-considered, and meet with a better fate. 

We have said, and we repeat, that the society has forfeited the 
name of Equitable, for the following reasous :— 

1. Because, under the present system, the exaction of 30 percent. 
above what the premium ought to be, is unreasonable and unjust. 

2. Because, by increasing the period of appropriation to ten 
years, nearly one-half of the ‘members are excluded from any hope 
of ever sharing in the profits. 

3. Because, by the unjust, and we believe illegal, separation of 
the co-partners into two classes, an undue share of , profits. is be- 
stowed upon one class, and none given to the other class, which 
is contrary to the letter and the spirit of the deed of settlement. 

4. Because, by excluding all, who are not in the first class, from 
being directors though qualified, and from having voices in the 
general courts, nearly one-half of the society have no means of 
expressing their grievances, of knowing what is going on, or of 
dissenting from the unjust proceedings of the other half. 

5. Because, the withholding the sum,due on the death of the 
assurer to an unreasonable length of time, is injurious, and very 
often distressing to the widow and orphans. And, 

6. Because, if it be the practice of making retrospective addi- 
tions only to policies, (as Mr. Babbage supposes,) the families of 

° those 
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those who may die im the intermediate time between two periods, 
whatever may be the standing of the deceased, will be deprived 
of those additions which are made to others of the same standing, 
who may survive—which is a measure of partiality and injustice. 

The .great national importance of this establishment, the vast 
benefits it has bestowed on thousands of families, and our sincere 
anxiety for the continuance of its prosperity, have induced us to 
dwell thus long on what we consider to be the great blemishes: re- 
cently introduced into the system. We have selected this gigantic 
Institution upon which to make our strictures,—in a spirit of reproof 
it is.true, but not of hostility—in the hope of bringing back the 
Equitable to its ancient and more wholesome principles ; and the 
more pointedly, because the minor establishments are but too apt to 
imitate its example, however vicious. The directors are many of 
them, to our knowledge, highly honourable men; and if they would 
but take the trouble to consider seriously the trust that is reposed 
in them, and not wholly ‘ defer’ to their actuary, who, they say, 
is supposed to have his prejudices and partialities,—if they would 
but exercise their judgments and consult their own feelings,~-we 
think they would not hesitate to rescind the two obnoxious, unjust, 
and, as we deem them, illegal measures, which deprive so many 
families of what is justly their due, and return to those ‘ essential 
principles,’ which have led to the ‘unexampled prosperity of the 
society ;’ it is yet time to revert at least to the last and at any rate 
less objectionable measure of 1810, which required six payments of 
the annual premium to entitle to a participation of profits*. Let 
them reflect on the odium and reprobation which must fall on 
them, individually as well as collectively, should they persist in a 
measure that cannot fail to provoke the aggrieved to have recourse 
to a public investigation, before two years are over, either in par- 
liament or in one of the lower courts. This would not be the most 
pleasant method in which to be convinced that there is ‘a power,’ 
capable of dissolving what, they are so vauntingly told, their own 
act had made indissoluble, and that what might be the fit boast of 
a pettifogging attorney is the shame and disgrace of such an asso- 
ciation as The Equitable. 

We shall touch but on another point. 

Mr. Babbage comments with great severity on the practice, as 
he says, ‘ of almost all assurance companies’ paying a commission 
to agents, solicitors, or brokers; some of them, he informs us, 
unblushingly offer, even in the statement of their terms, and most 
of them privately pay, what they call a commission, to those per- 





* The o/d members could not complain of this sacrifice to justice and consistency. It 
would give only a small proportion of what they would receive, and be confined to those 
only who assuted between 1817 and }821, if the additions were made in 1827, 
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sons ‘who bring assurances to their office: Thus the ‘Albion, the 
British Commercial, the Eagle, the European, the I ial, the 
Medico-Clerical, Law Life pp et nto and Pelican, all advertise 
in their printed papers, that they give liberal commissions to attor- 
neys, brokers, or agents, procuring life assurances; he ‘ knows but 
of three; certainly,’ the Amicable, the Equitable, and the Economic, 
who do not privately allow such commission; and he feels pleased 
to add ‘ to the small but honourable list, the University Life As- 
surance Society, which, ina recent instance, preferted the risk of 
losing a large and valuable assurance, to the disgrace of bribing an 
agent.’ An instance is related, which strongly proves to what 
lamentable consequences the encouragement thus given may sub- 
ject the families of the assured. 


‘ A clergyman, in order to provide at his death for a numerous 
family, succeeded, by great economy, in saving from his income suffi- 
cient to assuré his life for 2000/.; being unacquainted with business, 
he unfortunately trusted the choice of the office at which he assured to 
the attorney whom he had been-in the hab‘t of employing. ‘The attor- 
ney effected the policy at one of those offices which make no return of 
any part of the profits, and which, notwithstanding, charge the same 
prices as the Equitable. During about twenty years he received a com~ 
mission® of five per cent. from the office, which was paid out of the 
annual sum, with difficulty spared from the scanty income of his em- 
ployer ; and on the death of the clergyman his seven surviving orphans 
received from the office the original sum assured, 2000/., instead of 
about 3200/., which they might have received from the Equitable, had 
not the bribe, held out by the other office, been too great for the in- 
tegrity of their father’s solicitor. In contemplating with scorn the 
mercenary agent who betrayed, for so trifling a sum, the confidence re- 
posed in him by his client, whose distressed family were thus deprived 
of 1200/., ought not some portion of our indignation to be reserved for 
those who tempted him to this breach of trust ?’—pp. 136, 137. 

On the whole, we are persuaded that the number of assurance 
offices, and the magnitude of the concerns of many of them, in- 
volving, as they do, the interests of tens of thousands of families, 
will soon require these establishments to be brought under some 
statutory regulation ; and Mr. Babbage’s treatise will be of use in 
the meantime, in directing general attention to those irregular, 
and sometimes fraudulent practices, of which individuals too 
often feel the effects, under the present system. 





* ‘Ido not recollect the precise age in this case, but it may be worth inquiring the 
profit derived by the agent from the sacrifice of his employer’s interest. Supposing the 
clergyman’s age, at the time of assuring, to have been thirty, the annual premium on his 
life, for an assurance of 2000/., would be, at the Equitable, as well as at the other office, 
532. 8s. 4d., out of which the agent received annually five per cent., or 2/. 13s. 5d. ; 
so that his whole profit amounted to little more than 50/., whilst the loss to bis employer's 
family was 12007.’ 
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Art. Il.—1, The Political History of India, from 1784 to 1823. 
By Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., K.L-S., 
F.R.S., &c. London. 1826. 2 vols. 8vo. 

2. A Letter to Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., M. P., on the Adminis- 
tration of Indian Affairs. By a Civil Servant. London. 1826. 

3. Some Considerations on the Policy of the Government of India, 
more especially with reference to the Invasion of Burmah. By 
Lisetenant-Cotonel w Stewart, F.R.S.E., Act of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, formerly Aide-de-Camp to the Earl 
of Minto and Marquis of Hastings, Governors-General of India. 
Edinburgh. 1826. 


‘THe ‘ Political Sketch of India’ by Sir John Malcolm appeared 
within two years of the last renewal of the Company’s exclu- 
sive privileges in regard to the government of India, and the trade 
with China. ‘That volume has become a manual of modern Indian 
diplomacy ; and although no one can consider its narrative of events 
as sufficiently detailed, nor the reasoning applied to those events 
as sufficiently definite, we feel quite assured that a great benefit 
has been conferred on the community by its publication. Matters 
not previously exciting general interest, and supposed to involve the 
necessity of voluminous reading, were treated by the author in a 
manner, and within a compass, that make them universally intelli- 
gible and attractive. Sir John Malcolm’s writings possess in these 
respects a decided superiority over those of Mr. Mill; for, although 
the latter contain unquestionably much information on every point 
connected with the history, religion, and general situation of British 
India, and its inhabitants, the whole is presented in a shape and 
style that tend to discourage rather than to promote the pursuit of 
the subject by ordinary readers. 

The ‘ Political Sketch’ is embodied in the first five chapters of 
the ‘ Political History ;’ and the author then continues in the same 
style his account of the political transactions in India, from the 
commencement of the administration of Lord Minto down to the 
close of that of Lord Hastings,—the epoch when the Com- 
pany’s ee wy formally declared its supremacy throughout 
India. We might follow Sir John Malcolm with pleasure, as well 
as profit, through this long and able narrative ; but if we did so, 
we should scarcely be able to reserve any space for that part of his 
work in which we are favoured with his views as to the future policy 
of our government of India. 

In the first chapter of the work before us, we find the following 
passage :— 

‘ The British legislature has hitherto but slowly followed the pro- 
gress of the power of the Company in India. It has legislated for 
factories 
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factories on a foreign shore, when that Company was in possession 
of ‘provinées ; ‘and when the laws'were completed ‘to govern those, 
it had‘obtained kingdoms:  That'the présént government ts thadequale, 
and the laws under which it exists defective, and not caloulatéd for the 
greatness ofthe empire, every one acquainted with the subjéct must 
acknowledge; and the time probably approaches when some great 
change must take place.’—vol. i. p. 8. 

Such was ‘the opinion of Sir John Malcolm within two years of 
the last renewal of ‘the East India Compadny’s exclusive privileges ; 
and as the opening of the trade to the merchants ‘of’ England, the 
only important change which took place in; 1818, was a measure 
that affected im a very trifling degree the govermnent of ‘India; we 
conclude that the work of extensive ,alteration-and improvement is 
considered by the author as still to be commenced. ‘The.three last 
chapters contain, however, a far. fuller, exposition of , Sir, John 
Malcolm’s mature opinions. on these points. ‘The importance of 
the subject, and the deserved weight attached to the opinions of 
an author so highly distinguished in the annals of Indian diplomacy 
and service, will, we feel, justify our examining at some length the 
suggestions to be found im these.chapters; and we shall, in so 
doing, have frequent occasion to advert. to the clever pamphlet ‘On 
the Administration of Indian Affairs,’ by ‘a Civil Servant.’ 

Sir John Malcolm and the Civil Servant both adopt the obvious 
diyision of this part of the subject, namely, the government. in 
England, and the local government in India.. Upon the first head 
the question to be decided is, whether the object of good govern- 
ment will be best attained by continuing the present mixed system 
of administration by the East India Company and the, Board of 
Control, or, by transferring the whole authority to. the Crown. 
The Civil Servant appears to assume the probable continuance of 
the present system; and Sir John Malcolm reasons very much at 
length on the expediency of substituting any other medium than 
that of the East India Company for the direct government of our 
Indian empire... In discussing the consequences of a.total transfer 
of the government to the king’s ministers, Sir John says, that— 


‘the first inevitable change on:such an event would be in the dif- 
ferent view taken of the Indian empire, by the authority under 
which it was then placed. With the Company's government 2 must 
always remain @ primary consideration; with his Majesty’s govern- 
meat it must be a secondary one. This bas been too often shown, in 
eases where the latter had a right to interfere, to leave a doubt of 
the fact ; and who can calculate the danger that would arise in India, 
when every measure which regarded that empire should be con- 
sidered with reference to other and more important questions of ex- 
pediency.’—vol. ii. p. 125. 

‘ The urgent desire (he proceeds) of satisfying friends, and dis- 
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arming opponents ; of conciliating the public, or of avoiding parlia~ 
mentary discussions, would often outweigh all interest connected 
with our remote possessions in the minds of the wisest and strongest 
ministers; and at periods of weakness, the most serious evils might 
justly be apprehended from this source ; nor could we look to the 
House of Commons as that check which they form upon other occa= 
sions, to any abuse or unwise exercise of power. Questions of a 
Magnitude to excite the attention of that body would seldom be 
brought forward ; and when they were, they would be so enveloped 
in details, that few would understand them: for a general and fami- 
liar acquaintance with the affairs of India can never be anticipated.’ 


There is unquestionably some truth in this statement; and, we 
think, the most important part of it is, that the government of our 
Indian empire requires the attention of some authority in England, 
from which it may receive undivided and unremitting attention ; 
and this result we conceive to be obtained in a much greater de- 
gree under the present system, than we could expect it to be under 
any other that has hitherto been proposed, We cannot, however, 
subscribe to the conviction expressed by Sir John Malcolm, that 
the inevitable consequence of the governing authority being vested 
directly in his majesty’s ministers would be the postponement of 
the Indian empire to the minor considerations of parliamentary 
tactics and momentary convenience. We cannot believe that the 
sole and detailed superintendence of affairs involving the happiness 
of millions would be neglected or undervalued by the ‘ wisest and 
strongest ministers ;’ on the contrary, we feel assured that, were 
the transfer to the crown to take place, the attention to this great 
department would be proportionably increased ; and that the affairs 
of India would receive as minute consideration as those of the 
treasury or foreign relations now do. Still less are we disposed to 
admit, without reserve, that ‘ an investigation as to the mode in 
which patronage has been exercised in those distant possessions, 
(the British colomies,) would not be favourable to the arguments 
of persons who advocate this change in our Indian government :’ 
for—with the exception of the few offices in the colonies, which 
still continue to be performed by deputy—the responsibility under 
which the patronage (and, indeed, every part) of the colonial de- 
partment is administered, is, in the present day, much more direct 
and unceasing than that attached to the government of India. The 
constitutional and increasing jealousy attending the patronage of 
the crown generally, and the readiness with which the complaimts 
of mdividuals are brought forward in the House of Commons, 
have the effect of sometimes embarrassing the honest discharge of 
Official duty, and, to say the least of the matter, render the chance 
of impunity under malversation highly improbable. On the other 
hand, 
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hand, a great change has taken place in public opinion with re- 
gard to individuals employed in India: for while public service 
in that country was, in the last century, however unjustly, consi- 
dered synonymous with the corrupt acquisition of wealth, the most 
absolute confidence as to good intention and conduct seems now 
to be bestowed on the servants, civil and military, of the East India 
Company ; and as neglect of their own pretensions forms no part 
of their general character, and a regular and copious supply of 
panegyric upon public events in India, and individuals employed 
in India, is not included among our literary wants, the present im- 
pression is not likely to be disturbed. Stil we cannot but admit 
that the mutability belongmg to the high offices of administration 
in England, and the change of measures to which contending 
parties are so often pledged, might, if applied to India, materially 
affect the stability of our extraordinary empire in that country. 
Dynasties have risen and fallen in the East, without changing the 
laws or manners of the people; and there unquestionably is 2 
fixedness about municipal and fiscal institutions in India, that ren- 
ders change, even though directed to obvious improvement, diffi- 
cult, and makes periodical experiment extremely dangerous. ‘That 
such a possession should be an appendage to Great Britain is most 
extraordinary ; it is impossible not to feel with Sir John Malcolm, 
that ‘ our empire in India bears little analogy to any power that 
ever existed in the universe.’ It is not less certain that the present 
system of home administration is a most singular one ; but at the 
same time it combines elements peculiarly adapted, as well to the 
political interests of our own country, as to the good government 
of our Indian possessions. Subordmate as commerce must needs 
be with the rig authorities in England to the greater questions 
of empire, it would be utterly impossible legislatively to create 
such a body as the East India Company, or to establish a delibe- 
rative assembly constituted and qualified like the Court ef Pro- 
prietors. In that court is to be found the most accurate and com- 
plete information on every point connected with the admimistration 
of Yndia at home and abroad. Sufficiently numerous to possess 
the advantages of a popular assembly,—and yet, from the amount 
of a qualification to a vote, (500l. India stock,) and the general 
condition of its members, free from many of the disadvantages of 
one—this Court presents a basis for the government of India, 
that is certamly not to be found in any other part of our political 
organization. Sir John Malcolm treats the Court of Proprietors 
éntirely as a control upon the Court of Directors and the local 
government in India ; and divests that assembly of any importance 
as the mstrument by which any improvement may be hereafter 
effected, either in the distribution of duties at home, or in the 
D2 administration 
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administration of government abroad. We, on the contrary, 
should, maintaining the positive efficiency and political conve- 
nience of the existing system, press strongly the obvious and in- 
creasing utility of this Court of Proprietors, as the’ only medium 
through which the difficult question of governing India im the pre- 
sent day, with all the benefits of a representative system, and with- 
out its official vicissitudes, can be obtained. ‘The Civil Servant 
entertains a similar view of the matter :— 


‘ I conceive (says this writer) that the Court of Proprietors has not 
sufficiently exerted itself in circumstances either of political or mer- 
eantile vicissitude: in fact, until within the later years, when the 
personal activity and ability of a few individuals has called general 
attention to the occurrences of our Indian empire, the proprietors 
were considered as mere receivers of dividends, and sometimes of 
pensions and gratuities. The spirit of inquiry may be now said to 
walk the face of the waters dividing Europe from India: the press 
is daily annihilating distance, and the proprietors will be singularly 
wanting to their own interests, and show themselves unfit to retain 
the continued management of that empire, which the East India 
Company originally acquired for their country, if they do not em- 
ploy the interval between this period and 1833, in a systematic and 
persevering examination of every branch of their affairs, so as to 
merit either a renewal of the charter, or to deserve the thanks of 
parliament for the state in which the great trust may be transferred 
to other hands.’—p. 2. 


As the executive authority vested by law in the East India 
Company is exercised by the Court of Directors, the fitness of the 
members for the duties which they have to perform is obviously a 
matter of the highest importance to the good government of India. 
Sir John Malcolm and the Civil Servant concur as to the necessity 
of some alteration, as well in the composition of the court, as in 
the regulations under which its business is conducted. We have 
to regret the indistinct manner in which the former has treated all 
that relates to the directors, and shall, therefore, in bringing this 
part of the subject before our readers, avail ourselves of the brief 
but definite suggestions of the pamphlet. ‘The Civil Servant 
justly remarks :— 

‘It is singular, that with the increased importance of the duties 
which the Court of Directors have had to discharge, and still more 
with the augmented diffusion of knowledge on all subjects connected 
with our Indian empire, that has been effected of late years through 
the activity of the press, no alteration in the distribution of business 
should have taken place within the court itself. The administrative 
business of the Indian empire has been from ancient usage, and is 
still, intrusted to the eleven senior directors, (including the chair- 
man and deputy,) under the title of the Committee of Corre- 
spondence, 
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spondence, while the remaining directors are divided into committees, 
more or less occupied in the mercantile affairs of the East India 
Company.’—p. 5. 

Sir John Malcolm estimates, that, ‘ generally speaking, a period 
of ten years must elapse from the election of a director, to his 
obtaining a seat in the Committee of Correspondence.’ Both he 
and the Civil Servant consider this period so long, as to render the 
information which the director may have acquired by service in 
India positively useless. Sir John, indeed, almost goes so far as 
to pronounce previous service in India mischievous, from its pro- 
ducing ‘ the bias of an attachment to old opinions, many of which 
may have become obsolete.’ But surely, if this be correct, there 
must be a marvellous mutability in the administration of Indian 
affairs, a mutability quite inconsistent with the decided preference 
which Sir John Malcolm entertains for the life-tenure—without 
even the interval of being out by rotation—of a seat in the di- 
rection. ‘The Civil Servant thus describes the consequence of the 
present arrangement :— 


* A gentleman who may have held-the highest office in India, that 
of member of the Supreme Council in Bengal, who may have 
reached that distinguished situation after a series of years passed in 
the political department of the service, is employed for nine years of 
probation in the committee of warehouses and shipping, as if the 
object were to expel all previously-acquired knowledge from his 
memory, and thus ultimately fit him for the Cummittee of Corre- 
spondence. Military talent and service would have also to run the 
same course, and it may therefore fairly be presumed, that on ad- 
mission to the Committee of Correspondence, the member of couneil 
and the military commander will have reached, in the descending, 
the same point as the ship-owner and the merchant in the ascending 
scale, so that there will be no decided superiority of knowledge to 
affect the value of their respective opinions.’—p. 4. 


In this passage, as in the remarks of Sir John Malcolm, there 
is obviously much professional asperity,—probably the result of 
that large share of influence still possessed by the mercantile mem- 
bers of the court, for whose administrative knowledge, neither the 
military nor the civil servants of the East India Company are com- 
monly understood to have much respect. 

The Civil Servant, we think justly, recommends that the busi- 
ness of the Court of Directors should be divided into depart- 
ments, analogous to those of the empire under their administra- 
tion, with such addition or modification as may be required by the 
peculiar constitution of the East India Company; and with this 
view he suggests the distribution into the following committees :— 


* Judicial, to which might be joined education and religion ; mili- 
tary; 
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tary; financial, including commercial, political, or external rela- 
tions; and lastly, in the class of special administration, London, 
which would comprise the communication with his Majesty’s govern- 
ment. These in the aggregate, would form five committees, four to 
consist of five members, and the last, or London committee, to which 
also the duties of secret committee might be assigned, of four mem- 
bers, giving to the chairman of the Court of Directors a casting 
vote in the committee. The deputy chairman also to be, ex officio, 
a member of the London Committee.’ 


A distribution of the business involving less apparent change 
would, perhaps, be found in adopting the designation of the De- 
partments of Correspondence from India actually subsisting; 
namely, the Public, the Revenue, the Military, the Political, and 
the Commercial. ‘The details or denominations of such arrange- 
ments are comparatively unimportant, but the principle deserves 
attention, for we quite concur with this author, that the efficiency 
of the home administration of Indian affairs depends mainly upon 
that of the Court of Directors; and we cannot but admit that the 
present distribution of business in this Court is not calculated to 
render the previous acquirements of individual directors most 
speedily and generally useful. 

The trade of the East India Company has,—(with the excep- 
tion of that of China,)—since the year 1813 become so trifling a 
part of the business of the Court of Directors, that detailed mer- 
cantile knowledge has de facto ceased to be an important part of 
the qualification of a director. The captain of a ship engaged in 
the cade to India and China might hove been, in the last century, 
no unfit person for a seat im this Court; but in the present day, 
when the commercial character of the Company has, as far as 
regards India, merged in that of an instrument of sovereignty, 
the presence of such individuals in the Court of Directors, how- 
ever respectable their private characters, has a tendency to diminish 
the reputation for efficiency of the whole body; and this effect 
is nowhere so much felt as among their own military and civil ser- 
vants abroad, who, although they may seek pensions for the past 
or promotions for the future from the power of the Court of Di- 
rectors, can attach no value to the opimons of men still regarded as 
essentially mercantile in their mternal arrangements and proceed- 
ings. An improved distribution of the business, by which stiper- 
intendence of the important departments of Indian administration 
should be assigned to previously acquired knowledge, and not to 
mere seniority, would give a totally different character to the in- 
ternal proceedings of the Court of Directors. Correspondence 
which 1s mow examined, and questions which are now prepared for 
discussion, by dareqponsible cleks, would hp camibtenel aut dont 
wi 
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with by the directors themselves, who would be responsible to 
their colleagues and to the proprietary for the application of their 
time and abilities to the department under their mmediate super- 
intendence. The individual labour of the directors would be un- 
questionably greater, and a seat in the direction would partake 
more of the form of an office than it does at present, when it is so 
constantly an appendage to other pursuits. Increase of salary 
consequent upon such augmentation and permanence of duty 
might be expected ; and, although the patronage of each director— 
which is estimated for the last year by the Civil Servant at 20,2002. 
exclusive of assistant-surgeonships, and other minor appointments— 
may perhaps be considered as sufficient, the efficiency of the Court 
of Directors would, no doubt, be well purchased even by an in- 
creased expenditure. 

When the exchangeable value of the patronage possessed indi- 
vidually and collectively by the Court of Directors is taken into 
view, it may well be a matter of surprise that they do not possess 
a greater degree of influence over public affairs than at present ; 
and that the office itself, the qualification being so easily attaum- 
able, is not more an object of general ambition. It would, there- 
fore, seem that, however large the amount of patronage, there 
must be something most innoxious im the exercise of it, which 
avoids censure by not attracting notice, and so affords the best 
practical reason for the continuance of this part of the existing 
system. Sir John Malcolm regrets that some regulation has not 
been framed by which a certain number of appointments, civil and 
military, should be assigned to the sons of officers employed in 
the service of the East India Company: unquestionably such per- 
sons have the strongest claims upon the East India Company; 
and were not the patronage of India the personal remmmeration of 
the directors, there can be no doubt that such claims would be 
more frequently admitted. In practice, from the introduction of 
civil and military servants into the direction, a large proportion of 
these appointments falls upon the relations of those who have 
served in India; but this is a provision for the wealthy, seldom 
an aid to the distressed. The object might perhaps be attained 
by an assignment of a certain number of these valuable appoint- 
ments to the court generally, to be applied as recommended by 
Sir John Malcolm, subject to the consideration and approval of 
the Board of Control. , 

The Civil Servant remarks that— 


“a more frequent change in the composition of the court than the 
courtesy practised towards the house-list (as the six members not in 
by rotation are designated) would be desirable. A dife-interest in 
such an office as that of eee etitiiret” 
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of India resting merely upon integrity and decency of behaviour, is 
much too secure a tenure, and leaves too little motive for continued 
exertion. It would also be advantageous that the chairman and de- 
puty should be chosen by the Court of Proprietors, an election to take 
place every four years.’—p. 6. 

This author, in another passage, recommends the reduction of 

the number of directors to twenty-four ; the abolition of the prac- 
tice of regular re-election; and the quadrennial election of the 
whole body. Sir John Malcolm objects, also, to the shortness of 
the period during which the chair is held, and to the practice of 
rotation: the general tenour of his opinion is, however, adverse to 
making the office of director more precarious than at present. In- 
capacity of re-election does not form part of the suggestion of the 
Civil Servant; on the contrary, he observes that, where ‘ fitness 
and assiduity had been displayed, re-election, though no longer a 
certainty, would be the probable consequence and reward.’—Still 
we cannot but consider a quadrennial election of the whole num- 
ber inexpedient, and should conceive, that to subject a third of 
the court to such a periodical ordeal would be sufficient. The 
continuance of the same individual in the office of chairman for a 
longer period than at present would be an obvious improvement : 
for, as Sir John Malcolm truly says, 
‘his business during that short period is overwhelming, and much of 
it must be hurried through, or neglected, or transferred half done to 
his successor, who very probably has different sentiments upon revisal 
of the points under consideration.’ 

The Civil Servant presses these alterations in the composition 
of the Court of Directors, and the distribution of the business, 
upon the ground, that with this body the detailed superintendence 
of every branch of the Indian administration ought to rest, and 
that this duty can never be satisfactorily discharged, unless the 
directors unite knowledge and application. He draws a distinc- 
tion in this respect between the Court of Directors and the Board 
of Control ; to the latter he does not consider detailed knowledge 
so essential, but admits that, under all the evils of frequent change 
in the members, and the little connexion between Indian and do- 
mestic politics, ‘ the duty of control has been conscientiously and 
beneficially exerted.’ We also quite agree in the justice of the fol 
lowing remarks by the same author, that 


‘in the parliamentary responsibility to which the members of the 
Board of Control are subject for the general conduct of Indian affairs, 
the nation has, unquestionably, a great security, that no act of public 
or private oppression will be committed by the servants of the East 
India Company.’ 

In examining the home-government of our eastern empire, Sir 
John 
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‘John Malcolm treats with much asperity the alleged exclusion of 
individuals who have served the Company from a fair share in that 
government, as well as from the highest offices of administration 
in India. He complains not only that meritorious service in India 
is insufficiently rewarded, but that, from a singular prejudice, qua- 
lification locally acquired is a bar rather than a recommendation 
to further employment in the Indian branch of public administra- 
tion. He anticipates results injurious to the general character 
and efficiency of the Company’s servants abroad, from perseverance 
in this alleged exclusion, and finally recommends most strongly, 
the selection of the members’ of the Board of Control, and of 
the governors in India, from among the persons in question. 

Now to these views of the subject we cannot assent ;—and we 
are, in the first place, happy to find in our author himself, an in- 
stance equally honourable to him, and to the government, that 
service in India does, de facto, meet with no unfair portion of 
consideration and reward. Sir John Malcolm enjoys a pension of 
£1000 from the East India Company, as the reward of his dis- 
tinguished political services. His rank in their military service 
has entitled him to the emoluments of a regiment; and his 
Majesty has, as a mark of the sense entertained of his merits 
generally, conferred on him the Grand Cross of the order of the 
Bath, an honour which is considered the reward of the highest 
military and diplomatic eminence. Sir David Ochterlony was 
similarly circumstanced. Sir George Barlow is also a Grand 
Cross of the Bath; and Lord Teignmouth was raised to the 
peerage for his services in India. These instances—and ‘we 
could easily swell the list—are sufficient to disprove the allegation, 
that services in India are comparatively overlooked in England. 

We will now examine whether there be any principle of exclusion 
to the eniployment of individuals who may have served in India 
from a share in the home-administration of that empire. The 
proportion of such persons in the Court of Directors is very pro- 
perly considerable, and it is annually increasing ; and if none be 
found in the Board of Control, a principle of positive exclusion 
is not the cause. The fact is, that, of those persons who return 
from India with competent fortunes, few engage in public life at 
home, and amongst those who have attempted a parliamentary 
career, the instances of talent sufficiently powerful to distance 
competition, and to annul claims derived from other sources, have 
not been so frequent as to command their selection. Lastly, let 
us see how far this allegation of a principle of exclusion is borne 
out in regard to appointments in India. Since the first appoint- 
ment of Lord Cornwallis in 1786, two governors-general, two 
govemors of Madras, and two governors of Bombay, have been 
appointed 
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inted from the Company’s service. Of the administration of 
Sir John Shore (Lord Te eignmouth) Sir John Malcolm distinctly 
The principles acted upon by Sir George Barlow, 
daring his charge of the supreme government, have also been, by 
the same authority, pronounced unwise; and it would not be dif- 
ficult to show that lane course pursued by these individuals may be 
traced to an extreme deference for the letter and spirit of their in- 
structions from the Court of Directors; a defect, if defect 
were, not unlikely to be produced by the circumstance of their 
having passed so many years in the East India Company’s service. 
While, therefore, in point of fact, no exclusion has taken place, 
we have Sir John Malcolm’s own authority for saying, that the 
selection from the Company’s service has not been, in the highest 
instances, so fortunate as to suggest the particular necessity or 
wisdom of repeating such experiments. Moreover, as two Com- 
~ servants are now actually presiding over the governments of 
adras and Bombay, the moment does not appear well chosen 
for preferring this complaint. We are not aware that any principle 
an regard to these appointments has been established, beyond a 
claim, on the part of his Majesty’s government, not to be limited, 
in selection or a “gna to any particular class of men or depart- 
ment of the service. We would further ask, whether the 
talents and | ener knowledge of Lord Cornwallis, Lord 
Wellesley, Lord Minto, and Lord Hastings, were not fully equal 
to their situations, and whether acquirements of pure Indian 
growth could have been found more suited to the government of 
our Indian empire? Sir John Malcolm himself says, 
‘with regard to the servants of the Company, their local experience, 
unless attended with other qualifications, is but a poor recommenda- 
tion to stations, which do not so much require an acquaintance with 
details, as that enlarged knowledge of buman nature, that active 
energy of character, and that commanding talent for rule, which 
have in all ages distinguished those who have exercised power to the 
benefit of their country and mankind.’—p. 78. 
oe further says, ‘ the fitness of those whose chief claims rest 
Indian service will every day become more doubtful.’—p. 82. 
net is difficult to reconcile these passages with the comparison 
drawn in page 75 between servants of the East India Company 
who may take charge of governments abroad, ‘ anxious to justify 
by their conduct the honour which their selection has conferred on 
the service to which they belong,’ and that of an English statesman 
hampered in the distribution of offices by party claims, who even af 
‘a rare individual, as a stranger to India must, for a period, be de- 
pendent upon others for all information regarding the character and 
qualification of the men to whom his choice is limited, and upon the 
judicious 
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judicious selection of whom for the various duties they have te pere 
form, the success of his administration will chiefly depend.’ 


Sir John Malcolm, with some degree of mconsistency, attaches 
no value, as a remedy for this want of personal knowledge, to the 
«assumed information of the servants of the Company who are in 
council, or who fill the subordinate or executive offices of the 
state.’ Now as these offices are usually filled by the individuals 
most distinguished among their contemporaries for ability and 
conduct, their incompetency or disinclination to advise are not very 
strong recommendations for the investiture of higher authority. 
Our author further says, that 


* acting in countries remote from each other, and whose inhabitants 
differ in language and customs as much as the nations in Europe, 
some members of this class rise to the exercise of almost kingly rule ; 
others fill political, civil, judicial, fiscal, and military stations. Such 
a variety of occupations must in India, as elsewhere, produce an 
infinite variety of character, and qualify men to pursue the most op- 
posite courses, if such are open to them, in England. It is a sense 
of injury, alone at the operation of causes which virtually almost ex- 
elude them from public life, that unites them in hostility against a 
system which, under other circumstances, it must be their wish to 
support,” 

This language is obviously quite unsuited to the facts of the 
case; and in truth the description of the elevated station held in 
India by the Company’s servants, might be supposed to render 
official employment in England quite beneath their habits and pre- 
tensions. ‘The conclusion to which we arrive, as to the relative 
pretensions of public men in England and India, to fill offices in 
the home-admmistration, or to preside over the governments 
abroad, is, that, as in both cases the general qualities of a states- 
man are more important than detailed knowledge, and as public 
life in England, from the greater display and collision of talent, is 
the scene most fitted to produce and mature those qualities, if 
preference is to be taken on either side, the selection will be best 
made at home. It is further to be considered that information 
respecting the religion, character, and manners of the natives of 
Tadia, as well as the political circumstances of the country, is now 
very generally diffused ; that the establishment of the paramount 
authority of the Company’s government has very much simplified 
our position; and that the abundance of excellent executive offi- 
cers renders personal superintendence of details on the part of the 
chief governor unnecessary, even if it were possible. Were the 
spirit of Sir John Malcolm’s suggestions adopted, the administra- 
tion, both at home and abroad, would be placed exclusively m the 
hands of persons who had served in India, and thus one great 

principle 
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principle of practical control, namely, the different composition 
of the co-operative authorities, would be lost. At present the 
details of government are conducted in India by individuals, who, 
from early education and uninterrupted residence in the country, 
cannot fail to possess practical knowledge ; but as this very edu- 
cation and residence have a tendency to generate local and pro- 
fessional prejudices, the supreme authority is generally intrusted 
to persons of high rank, whose public life has been passed in a 
scene sufficiently remote to secure impartiality, and yet sufficiently 
familiar to discourage speculative or precipitate innovation. In 
the Court of Directors, composed of wealthy English merchants, 
and of persons retired from the Company’s civil and military ser- 
vice, European and Eastern prejudices are neutralised by mixture ; 
and, finally, the Board of Control applies the corrective of direct 
parliamentary responsibility to the whole administration of this 
apparently mere Oriental Despotism. 

Sir John Malcolm (vol. ii. pages 91 & 126) asserts, that Indian 
affairs do not receive a sufficient degree of attention from parlia- 
ment; which he accounts for by the further assertion that, in point 
of fact, unlike the West Indies, the interests of the East are not 
represented in the House of Commons—propositions, to neither of 
which can we by any means assent. ‘Two subjects connected with 
India have recently engaged the public attention: the one, the war 
with the Burmese ; and the other, the state of the press in India. 
On both, the most complete information has, on the motion of 
different members of the House of Commons, been laid before 
parliament and the country: the usual parliamentary attention has, 
therefore, been given to the matters in question ; and if no ulterior 
proceeding has taken place, the presumption is, that none was 
required. As for the second assertion, that the interests of the East 
Indies have no advocates in parliament, can Sir John himself deny 
that the House of Commons invariably numbers East India direc- 
tors among its members ; that other individuals, who have passed 
many years in the Indian service, are usually in the House; and 
that to these must be added, the members of the Board of Control, 
who are, ex officio, responsible representatives of the affairs and 
interests of the East Indies ?—Sir J ohn Malcolm must assent to all 
this ; and having done so, he has, we suspect, acknowledged the 
existence of as complete and direct a representation, as would, in 
the opinion of any candid person, be considered consistent with the 
peculiar nature of our Indian administration at home and abroad, 

The Tenth Chapter of Sir John Malcolm’s work contains his 
yiews on the local government of India, a subject treated also in the 

amphlets of the Civil Servant and Colonel Stewart. Sir John 
alcolm and the Civil Servant concur in recommending a separation 
of 
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of the detailed superintendence of the affairs of any one presidency 
from the highest duties of governor-general. They both suggest 
the formation of two more subordinate governments, the one in 
the northern provinces of the Bengal presidency (or Hindostan), 
the other in Central India (or Malwa.) Sir John Malcolm does 
not directly recommend any change in the existing presidencies of 
Madras or Bombay; whereas the Civil Servant suggests, that the 
duties of those local governments should be confined entirely to the 
judicial and fiscal branches of administration, and evidently thinks 
that the same form should be given to the governments in the 
North and Centre ; while Sir John Malcolm, in accordance with 
his work on Central India, proposes lieutenant-governors for these 
new establishments. In the proposed change of duties attached to 
the office of governor-general, Sir John Malcolm does not contem- 
plate the continuance of a council, and indeed his opinion obvi- 
ously is, that the chief executive authority should, in all cases, be 
intrusted to the talent and responsibility of an individual. The 
Civil Servant, on the contrary, proposes (page 18,) that ‘ the gover- 
nor-general should be assisted by a privy-council, to consist of 
seven members, one of whom to be the commander-in-chief of the 
Indian army, and three, of the remaining six, to be servants of the 
East India Company, civil or military, according to fitness ; while 
the three other seats should be open to selection generally, in the 
same manner as the governments of the presidencies are filled 
under the present system.’ 

Sir John Malcolm is of opinion, that the services of the exist- 
ing council, would be supplied by a more extended, and careful 
selection of the secretaries in the several departments. But if the 
general principle of this author’s own plan were adopted—namely, 
to relieve the governor-general from the local duties of the Bengal 
presidency, and to constitute that officer more directly the depositary 
of the supreme authority throughout India—the necessity of a 
council would not, in our opinion, be thereby diminished ; and, if 
there must still be advisers, we should certaimly prefer seeing them 
in the shape of responsible members of council, rather than in that 
of subordinate and irresponsible secretaries. We are the more 
surprised that our author should so readily have dismissed the coun- 
cil of the governor-general, because, in another part of his work, the 
practice of recording all acts of the governors in council is expressly 
extolled, as a most effectual check upon the misuse of the extensive 
powers with which they are intrusted. Were there no council, the 
authenticity of the record would become questionable, and the 
usage would probably cease. As a power to act upon his own 
responsibility, when he thinks it necessary so to do, must, under 
either arrangement, be left to the governor-general, we cannot con- 
ceive 
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ceive that any diminution of energy should arise from the existence 
of a council; while, on the other hand, we are convinced that no 
unassisted individual whatever could be equal to exercise even 
general superintendence over so extended an administration as that 
of our Indian empire. Moreover, the control of the paramount 
authority in Europe must necessarily be distant in point of time, 
and can never be detailed in point of circumstance: would it, 
therefore, be wise to place the executive authority of a great empire 
in the hands of an individual, without any check on the spot either 
to his passions or his prejudices? We believe that few public 
men m England, of the class from whom the selection is usually 
made, would covet such undivided responsibility, or such absolute 
power. Ina council well constituted, we cannot but believe the 
ablest governor-general—unless his character were impracticable, 
or his personal ambition excessive—would recognise an invaluable 
guide at first, and an useful support afterwards. 

We quote the following passage from the Letter to Sir Charles 
Forbes, as contaiming the expression of the general principles upon 
which the author conceives that the local government in India 
should be conducted, and, with one exception, his opmion, thus 
generally stated, coincides with the more detailed views of Sir John 
Malcolm :— 

‘Our empire in India has now become so continuous, that for all 
the great purposes of a government it should be viewed as a whole, 
The object should be to establish in progress of time the same judicial 
and fiscal system throughout all our dominions. A division into de- 
partments or pengeree should be made, and these should be admini« 
stered and defended by one general body of servants civil and mili- 
tary. This implies a consolidation of the three existing armies into 
one, to be distributed into divisions according to the exigencies of 
the empire generally.’ 

The progressive establishment of one common judicial and fiscal 
system throughout the territories of the East India Company, thus 
recommended, is, on the other hand, objected to by Sir John 
Malcolm. He considers that much evil has already resulted from 
the attempt, and says distinctly, ‘ There is no cause produces such 
bad effects in our government in India, as the continued effort to 
apply the same general rules, principles, and institutions to every 
part of our extended and diversified empire’—(vol. ii. p. 137); 
adding in a note— 

* This is perceptible not only in the measures of the government : 
it is to be found in almost all the writings published from observation 
of particular provinces, but rendered general in their application 
either by the ignorance or vanity of the authors. This spreads to 
England, where we have pointed accounts of the habits, manners, 
customs, religious usages, and character of the inhabitants in India, 
specifically 
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specifically true, but which, if taken generally, are as remote from 
truth as a description of Europe would be, if drawn from an account 
of France or Spain.’ 

Now, in this statement we suspect there must be some exagge- 
ration ; and with the fact before us, that the bigoted and compa- 
ratively barbarous Mahomedan conquerors of India did succeed 
in giving some uniformity to their general administration, it is 
difficult to admit that it would be merely hopeless to look for a 
similar result under a government free from religious intolerance, 
and possessing the advantages of civilization and knowledge. 
That uniformity, even in the general principles of admmistration, 
can only be gradually attained, and that the attempt should not 
be made on the first acquisition of new territories—we readily grant; 
but that, attaching a religious inviolability to every lecal variety of 
municipal institution, we should cautiously refrain from innovation 
or substitution of any sort whatever, is a doctrine so repugnant to 
improvement, that it seems more worthy of a professional antiqua- 
rian, than an enlightened statesman like Sir John Malcolm. 

On one great subject connected with the local government of 
India, the employment of the natives in situations of higher trust 
and emolument than at present, there is complete accordance 
of ag between the three authors whose works are before us, 


Sir John Malcolm says,— 


* Many persons who profess a great desire to improve and enlighten 
the natives of India, exclaim against plans which are calculated to 
confer upon these natives high and confidential empioyment, on the 
ground of their being ignorant, corrupt, and immoral. Allowing for 
a moment this melancholy picture to be correct, can it enter into the 
mind of any man, who has the slightest knowledge of human nature 
or of human communities, that mere instruction, whether moral or 
religious, will ever advance men in civilization, while they are excluded 
from all that stimulates the mind to great and good actions? We 
may teach them to understand better than they now do their own 
depressed and degraded condition; but, if we wish that, as they 
acquire knowledge, they should maintain their allegiance and attach- 
ment to those by whom it is imparted, we must grant them confidence 
and respect ; and if we succeed in giving them consequence in their 
own estimation, they will soon attain it in that of others.’—p. 141. 


The Civil Servant, after contending for the intellectual fitness 
of the natives, says, 


‘The British government has succeeded in India to native states 
abounding in all the defects belonging to ill-administered military 
despotisms ; the forms of government were throughout essentially 
defective, and the evil was aggravated in most instances by the 
positive decay and decrepitade of the supreme authority. The first 
necessity of human society, security of life and property, was or 
tushed ; 
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tisfied ; while the political convulsions consequent on the dissolution 
of the empire of Delhi, presented no hope of improvement. The 
most intemperate revilers of the British administration in India will 
hardly venture to deny that, as compared with the governments to 
which it succeeded, great benefits have been conferred on the popu- 
lation. Life and property are secured, and there is, if not an en- 
lightened, at least an equal dispensation of justice. These are sub- 
stantial improvements, and must have produced their full impression 
on their first introduction. But however substantial the improvement, 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of the advantage diminishes the value 
in comparison with the pre-existing and different condition. Mere 
security of life and property may be compared to atmospheric air, 
the value of which is only fully appreciated under deprivation. Un- 
less we can mentally disqualify our native subjects, we may rest 
assured that they must deeply feel, and perhaps at last resent their 
practical exclusion from some share in the higher branches of admi- 
nistration, that a mere security of animal existence will not satisfy, 
and that the intellect which cannot find a natural outlet will inwardly 
fester, till it corrodes and fatally injures the whole frame of society.’ 
—p. 27. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart expresses the same opinion : 


‘ It is a perilous or rather an impossible attempt to repress by any 
forced arrangements the operation of all the active principles of 
human nature among a population of eighty millions of men. These 
principles cannot be extinguished in the human constitution nor 
rooted out of the bosoms of mankind ; and if deprived of those useful 
and natural objects on which it was intended they should exert 
themselves, they will in time find occupation for themselves at 
whatever expense it is to be obtained. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that the privation of positive evil is sufficient to tranquillize 
a people.’ 

We may add the opinion of Mr. James Stuart, late a member of 
the Supreme Council, and at present an East India director, as 
quoted by Sir John Malcolm :— 


‘ Are the natives of Hindostan a different order of beings, that they 
are to be stinted into honesty, and degraded into principle? As we 
proceed, these provinces will soon present the singular spectacle of a 
great empire, the government of which rigidly excludes its subjects 
from every object of fair ambition, which in the pursuit could stimu- 
late men to cultivate their faculties, or in the possession enlarge their 
understanding and elevate their minds.’ 


Such are the accordant opinions of four able men, whom resi- 
dence and official employment have made personally acquainted 
with the character and condition of the natives of India. Two 
ef them, Sir John Malcolm and Mr. Stuart, have held the 
highest situations im the public service. ‘They have returned to 
England 
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England without any possible ground for personal dissatisfaction ; 
their talents are eminent and universally acknowledged; and 
their statements and suggestions deserve the greatest attention. 
Objections derived from the alleged falsehood and corruption 
of the native character are treated with contempt by all these 
authors; they all assert, with equal confidence, their moral and 
intellectual fitness for the higher offices of administration. Nor do 
they merely give us their opmions. Sir John Malcolm, in treat- 
ing of the judical system established in the presidencies of Ben- 
gal, Madras, and Bombay—which may be said to be admini- 
stered by European officers, to the exclusion of the natives—con- 
trasts in detail its numerous delays and defects with the system 
adopted by himself during his superintendence of the affairs of 
Malwa—one resting upon the municipal usages of the Hindoos. 
Under this system, justice was administered in civil cases by 
the principal inhabitants, assembled in courts of arbitration, 
called Punchayet, under the presidency of hereditary judges. 
The supreme authority was seldom employed but to enforce 
the decree of the popular court ; and the problem, of combining 
a speedy with a cheap and satisfactory administration of the law, 
appears to have been solved. The honest pleasure which our 
author must have felt, in seeing a province which had been 
for some years a scene of desolation and disorder, present the 
appearance of returning tranquillity and prosperity, may have led 
him to give too high a colouring to the effects of a system of law, 
which is only fitted to the very simplest state of society, and 
which secures expedition by the total absence of professional 
knowledge and established procedure. ‘The passage to which 
we allude is, however, highly important, as tending to establish 
the fact, that the natives are, in point of moral character, fully 
equal to judicial employment, and therefore that their gradual 
introduction into the higher offices, as recommended by the Civil 
Servant, ought not to be regarded as entirely impracticable. This 
last writer certainly carries his views for the employment of the 
natives much further than any of those by whom the general prin- 
ciple has been equally admitted. He distinctly proposes that 
natives should be made eligible for seats in the contemplated pro- 
vincial councils. 


* The only reservation (says he) which I make is, that in all these 
higher employments they should act in aid of their European col- 
leagues, and never with independent authority or jurisdiction. Ab- 
solute equality of salary between the European and native civil 
servants would not be required for the success of the proposed meas 
sure, but unquestionably the rate of remuneration for native services 
must be much increased. Ceteris paribus, I should say that a native, 
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whose object would not be the accumulation of money for the purpose 
of retirement to another country at the middle age of human life, would 
be sufficiently paid in the highest civil office by a salary not exceed- 
ing one-half of that enjoyed by the European civil servant; and in 
offices of the second class by a salary not beyond two-thirds. I 
make this difference in the proportion of salary to be attached to 
native civil servants, because as my proposition has judicial employ- 
ment specially for its object, I conceive that the remuneration to the 
native judge should be so liberal, as to command the highest degree 
of professional talent, and to secure from motives of self-interest the 
exercise of personal integrity.’—»p. 36. 

It is obvious that the plan adopted by Sir John Malcolm in 
Malwa is, from the total difference of circumstances,—the ex- 
tinction, for example, of hereditary jiirisdiction, and the greater 
prevalence elsewhere of Mahomedan institutions,—inapplicable 
to the territories of the East India Company generally ; but im the 
punchayet, or court composed of the inhabitants, is to be found 
the principle of juries, and, admitting the justness of the views 
taken by all these authors as to native character and intellect, there 
does not appear any objection to making that admirable imstitu- 
tion the basis of judical administration in India. The preva- 
lence of Dekoity or highway-robbery committed by gangs of de- 
sperate ruffians, in the Bengal district, has, of late years, brought 
into doubt the efficacy of the existing judicial system for the main- 
tenance of the public peace; and a question has been much dis- 
cussed in India, whether the superintendence of the police should 
be given to the judge of the district or to the collector of the 
revenue. A preference for this duty is given to the latter, on 
the ground of his being brought into more constant and varied 
intercourse with the inhabitants of the district than the judge, 
who necessarily remains stationary. But Sir John Malcolm, 
while he acknowledges the superior efficiency of the collector as 
compared with the judge, suggests the expediency of forming 
a distinct police establishment, to be composed of native soldiers 
retired from the service, under the command of such European 
officers as might be willing and able to discharge the duty. 
We consider a police so constituted infinitely preferable to con- 
centrating such different duties as those of police-magistrate 
and collector of revenue, and, in fact, as peculiarly adapted to 
the general condition and exigencies of our Indian govertiment. 
Sir John, after enumerating various measures of improvement, 
continues : 

* But the most essential of all measures would be a complete revi- 
sion of the whole of the laws and regulations, and the formation of 
almost a new code. To the accomplishment of such a task the highest 
talents in the service should be directed, and it would not so much 
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require stiperiority of legal skill in those employed upon it, as that they 
should be endowed with minds unfettered by prejudice for, or against, 
any particular system, and be disposed to take the fullest advantage 
of the facts and experience which late years have accumulated. No 
expense would be too great for the completion of such an object ; but 
it is not likely that this general code could be very large: for unless 
we continue a desire to impose at all hazards the same rules and re- 
gulations upon the whole of India, each division of our empire should 
have a subsidiary code of its own, framed with attention to the par- 
ticular character and usage of its inhabitants.’—vol. ii., p. 150. 


The utility and indeed the urgent necessity of revising the ex- 
isting laws and regulations of the East India Company appear 
to us indisputable ; we must, however, differ from Sir John Mal- 
eolm as to the comparative non-importance of applying ‘ superiority 
of legal skill’ to such an undertaking. The major-general has 

wandered for once a Scevole studiis. | 
If a revision of the judicial system be required in India, a 
similar proceeding would seem equally necessary in the revenue. 
The incomie of the state, in India, is “almost entirely derived from 
a land-tax, founded upon the principle that a portion of the pro- 
duce is the positive right of the sovereign. It appears to be 
generally assumed, that the natives will submit tono other mode 
of taxation, and that we must rest satisfied with this simple and 
rude method of providing for the necessities of the public service. 
Two modes of collecting this land-revenue have been adopted, 
the one that of permanent, and the other of periodical, assessment 
—the assessment itself being levied either from acknowledged 
farmers of the revenue, or from the individual cultivators. Con- 
venience and apparent certainty of receipt recommended to Lord 
Cornwallis the permanent assessment and a collection from 
acknowledged farmers; while the successful assiduity and local 
knowledge of the officers employed in —s subsequently 
acquired, have at present given, in getieral opinion, a superiority 
to the system of annual assessments and agreements with the in- 
dividual cultivators: This latter system is known by the name of 
Ryotwar, and is that to which Sir John Malcolm gives a decided 
preference. If the opposition on the part of the natives to any 
other fiscal payment but that of a land-revenue be insuperable, 
the Ryotwar plan of levying this appears to be the less objection- 
able of the two; inasmuch as, under it, the revenue of the year may 
be proportioned to the varying necessities of the State, and to the 
means of the people. But the source of such revenue itself is so 
contrary to all sound principles of taxation, that very weighty argu- 
ments indeed must be produced, ere a British governor can be ex 
pected to lay aside the anibition of gradually substituting, in a 
E 2 matter 
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matter so deeply affecting the national prosperity, the results of 
political science and civilization for the rude institutions of com- 
parative ignorance and barbarism. Colonel Stewart is an excep- 
tion, on this subject, to the host of Indian authorities: but the 
passage in which he states his solitary opinion is richer in phrases 
than in arguments ; and as for facts, it contains exactly none. 

The remainder of the Tenth Chapter of Sir John Malcolm’s 
work contains his views on the Civil and Military Establishment. 
In regard to the former, he suggests the necessity of visiting 
pecuniary embarassment in civil servants with removal to Eng- 
land, a measure of which we cannot but think the practicability 
and the justice equally doubtful. The author himself admits the 
hardship of inquisition into private affairs; and as it can scarcely 
be intended that all anticipation of income should receive such 
severe punishment, some amount, graduated according to the 
salaries of different ranks, must be assumed to constitute delin- 
quency ;—in other words, the scrutiny into the affairs of individuals 
must be continued throughout the whole period of their Indian 
service. Such scrutiny is, we take it, quite impracticable; and it 
is not unreasonable to hope that the usual punishment of dismissal 
or suspension, if rigidly and impartially inflicted, will be found in 
India, as elsewhere, sufficient to secure honesty and application in 
the discharge of official duty. We nowhere find it asserted that 
the evils likely to result from the dependance of civil servants upon 
natives, in the relation of debtor and creditor, have increased of late 
years ; on the contrary, we believe that the exceptions to an honest 
and independent execution of duty have now become of very rare 
occurrence, and that, in fact, the arguments in favour of any inter- 
ference such as Sir John Malcolm suggests will, under the present 
circumstances of the service, become weaker and weaker every year 
that passes over our heads. 

Much discussion has been employed upon the question whether 
young men intended for the civil service in India should leave 
England at the earliest possible age (from sixteen to eighteen), or 
at twenty-one years, when their general education might be ad- 
vanced further toward completion.—Sir John Malcolm, we think 
without sufficient reason, prefers a state of mere boyhood to the 
maturer age; while the Civil Servant thus states the conflicting 
arguments, and recommends an opposite course :— 


* Those who contend for the earliest age, rest their argument upon 


the expediency of taking young men from England before habits and - 


attachments can be formed which may render a residence in India 
irksome, and a source of constant regret. They also point out the 
advantage to be derived from greater ductility of character, and, as a 
consequence, a more ready adaptation of mind to the novel — > 
whic 
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which they are placed. They further allege that self-instruction is 
the best, and as the law will scarcely allow time* for a complete 
course in England, partial education does not compensate for the 
disadvantage to parents and guardians from delaying the period of 
admission to actual service. In answer to these arguments I would 
observe, that the acquisition of English habits and attachments is, in 
my view of the subject, a positive advantage, nor do I consider that 
at nineteen or twenty there is any danger of inconsolable regret for 
change of country or society; nor does any material diminution of 
quickness in perception or docility take place between sixteen and 
twenty, so as to give the former age a decided superiority; while, 
lastly, although self-instruction will do much for minds so happily 
constituted as to persevere in the arduous attempt, it can never be 
relied upon as a source of general qualification. On the whole, 
therefore, the passing two or three years at one of the national uni- 
versities, appears to me the most eligible preparation. This prepa- 
ration should, however, take place antecedent to appointment, so as 
not to combine an academical and official station. Expulsion from 
the University might be made a positive disqualification for entering 
the Company’s service.’—p. 22. ‘ 

As connected with the subject of qualification in thé civil ser- 
vants, the author just quoted points out the deficiency of legal 
knowledge among those servants by whom the law is administered ; 
and he suggests that the first five years in India should be employed 
in acquiring a competent knowledge of the several codes, including 
the Company’s regulations, the Hindoo and Mahomedan laws. 
This period he does not consider more than sufficient, and he 
further recommends that competency of knowledge should be 
ascertained by positive examination. If the want of professional 
knowledge in the judges of the distant and provincial courts be such 
as this author describes, (page 32,) the course of study proposed is 
indispensable ; and we quite concur in the opinion, (page 54,) that 
‘ with such an amount of legal knowledge, and a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the languages of the country in the European 
judges, much more might be left to final decision than at present, 
and the multiplicity of judicial records and translations for the 
purpose of instituting appeals avoided.’ 

In passing to the subject on which, of all others, his opinion 
must be important, Sir John Malcolm (vol. ii. p. 201) remarks, that, 
‘ however much the success of our internal government may depend 
upon the civil administration of our eastern empire, our efforts to 
improve that must be given in vain, unless we maintain a com- 
manding military power; and this consideration gives the utmost 
importance to every question connected with our military esta- 
blishment in that country, as being the only means by which we 


* By law no person can be appointed to the civil service after twenty-two years of age. 
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can preserve Endia, and as being likely, if mismanaged, to prove 
our ruin.’ The natiye troops (he goes on to state) consist of 
238,000 rank and file, and the whole army amounts to nearly 
250,000 men. The organization of this gigantic force is un- 
questionably a matter of paramount importance; and it is satis- 
factory to know that, with a few exceptions, the conduct of the 
Company’s army, whether in war or peace, has been such as to 
justify complete confidence in its discipline and efficiency. The 
apparent anomaly of placing the control of so large a military 
establishment in the hands of the directors of a mercantile corpora- 
tion, has naturally led to a frequent discussion of the expediency of 
incorporating the army of India with the general military service of 
the nation. The question was particularly agitated in 1811, and 
the argument urged against the transfer by the Court of Directors 
is repeated, in the work before us, as conclusive. ‘The directors 
avowed their belief, that the respect evinced both by native subjects 
and neighbouring nations towards the Company’s government arose 
from the possession of a great military force ; that this cause of re- 
spect, everywhere powerful, was particularly so in Asia, where 
civil authority, unsupported by the presence of military aid, could 
never be maintained. ‘They further contended, that any general 
control left to the local governments would not be sufficient; and 
that to give to the army a different and a superior master would 
inevitably lead to the degradation of the civil service, and conse- 
quently affect in an unfortunate mauaner the whole internal admi- 
nistration. The arguments, on the other hand, in favour of a 
transfer of the Indian army to the direct authority of the English 
crown, have been rather derived from circumstances connected 
with the European officers, than the native soldiers. ‘The former 
have, on more than one occasion, entered into combination against 
measures of the local governments, affecting their pecuniary 
interests, upon principles happily unknown to the officers of the 
king’s army. In the case of the Madras army this spirit of com- 
bination proceeded to the extent of armed resistance to all authority. 
Such occurrences, if not outweighed by years of distinguished 
service and exemplary discipline, would prove the inadequacy of 
the controlling authority; but, as the case stands, may fairly be 
viewed as accidents not affecting the general force of the reasoning 
by which, under a presumed continuance of the political privileges 
of the East India Company, the expediency of not separating the 
military from the civil administration of our Indian empire is: 
defended. 

‘The improvements suggested by Sir John Malcolm in the re- 
gulation of the Indian army may be divided into three heads ;— 
as they affect, firstly, the European officers alone; secondly, the 
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European officers and native soldiers jointly; and thirdly, the 
native soldiery. In regard to the first, a power of exchange, under 
certain regulations, between the King’s and Company's services, 
together with the employment on general service of officers of 
high rank in the Company's army, are recommended. The regu- 
lations, under which the proposed exchange could be permitted, 

necessarily involve such a knowledge of the languages and manners 
of the native soldiers, as should qualify the King’s officers for 
the alteration of service. But this qualification would be more 
likely to occur among the subalterns and captains, than among the 
field-officers of His Majesty’s service, and it is, therefore, doubtful 
whether any effect would be produced beyond diminishing the 
apparent distinction of authority under which the officers re- 
spectively serve. Practically, we believe, that exchanges would 
be so seldom desired by the parties, that the regulation as a general 
measure would be wholly nugatory. It might be a matter of acci- 
dental or private convenience, but would fall far short of those 
extended effects, in elevating the character and conciliating the 
feelings of the Company’s officers,-that are anticipated by Sir 
Jobn Malcolm. ‘The second suggestion, that of employing the 
Company’s officers of high rank in general service, even if so far 
adopted as to recognise their eligibility, would not, in our opinion, 
be of much greater practical importance. The general officers 
in the King’s army are already so numerous, that the great majority 
of them seem of necessity condemned to inactivity ; ; and unques- 
tionably when a question of selection happened to arise, the career 
of a King’s officer is, in all ordinary cases, more likely to qualify for 
general service than that of the man whose experience has been con- 
fined to India, which, from the military inferiority of the enemy, 
cannot be considered a scene as pregnant with knowledge, as that 
which has displayed all the varieties of conflict against the equal 
skill and discipline of European armies. There are also certain pe- 
culiarities belonging to service in India that have a positive tendency 
to disqualify for subsequent employment elsewhere ; and it may be 
fully asserted that a continual discharge of military duty for thirty 
years or more in India, leaves the physical strength and habits of 
very few in a condition to encounter the fatigues and vicissitudes of 
a novel service upon a novel field, It is further to be observed, that 
these alterations are all proposed by Sir John Malcolm upon the 
assumption that the officers of the East India Company’s service do 
de facto consider themselves as neglected and degraded, and that a 
spirit of discontent and depression, eventually injurious to the dis- 
cipline and character of the army, is the consequence. Of these 
things, however, we certainly have no proof in the works before us ; 
and we feel conyinced that while any extensive system of meg 
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with the King’s service. must in practice affect grievously the emo- 
luments of the officers of the Indian army, the chances of distinction 
or promotion in their own country could not be augmented, so as to 
make such sacrifices generally acceptable. 

The proposed change of organization, affecting the officers and 
native soldiers jointly, consists in the consolidation of the armies of 
the three presidencies, and the consequent identification of pay, 
allowances, and internal regulations. We regret that our limits 
will not allow us to quote at length the arguments by which this 
proposition is supported; we must rest satisfied with stating the 
substance. Sir John Malcolm shows, first, that in the present 
uninterrupted extent of the Company’s territory, it is often indiffer- 
ent, as a question of convenience, from which presidency the mili- 
tary occupation of the great majority of the stations is effected ; 
secondly, that such a general similarity of character, language, and 
habits, now prevails among the native soldiery, as to render the pro- 
posed consolidation unobjectionable ; thirdly, that occasions (as 
heretofore) may arise in which the public tranquillity shall be best 
secured by the employment of troops unconnected by local at- 
tachments or family ties with the provinces where their services 
may be required; and that, in the case of a consolidated army, 
such precautions might be adopted without any exhibition of dis- 
trust,—than which nothing can be more injurious to the stability 
of our authority; fourthly, that the constantly recurring employ- 
ment of the armies of the three presidencies on the same service 
must render uniformity of pay and regulations indispensable, even 
if it were not, in every point of view, expedient. In regard to the 
European officer, Sir John Malcolm says,—‘ It is desirable on 
every ground that he should never be local. The more he is ex- 
posed to the vicissitudes of the service, and to be employed. in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, the more his experience and knowledge 
will be enlarged, and those qualities, with whatever of inconve- 
nience and hardship their attainment is attended, must ultimately 
prepa beneficial to the individual as to the government.’—vol. il. 
p. 210. 

In the discussion of his third topic, Sir John has the following 
passage :— 

‘ In an army of nearly 240,000 natives, the highest pay which a 
Soobahdar * of infantry can attain is 174 rupees a month, and after 
attaining that rank, he enjoys no consideration which can save him 
from the harshness of an European officer, a boy, perhaps, who has 
just joined that corps to which he, the native officer, has perhaps 
belonged thirty or forty years. He has in barrack and in camp no 
other accommodation than that provided for the Sepoys; and although 

* A captain in name, really something more than a serjeant. 2 
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on his retiring to the invalid list his pay is continued, that is beeome 
from habit necessary to his support, so that he can make no provision 
for his children; and as pride in his own condition, or alarm at their 
being subject to corporeal punishment, prevents, in most cases, his 
bringing them into the army, they are generally a burden on him 
while he lives, and when he dies, they are left poor and discontented.’ 
—Political History, vol. ii. p. 233. 

In a note to this paragraph we find it stated that a Soobahdar 
major has been recently appointed to each corps, and that in so far 
the prospects of the native officers have been improved. The de- 
scription, however, remains in the general true, and the case pre- 
sents difficulties that, although susceptible of diminution, do not 
admit of removal. ‘The measures recommended by our author are 
perhaps as efficacious as the nature of the case will admit; but 
they fall very far short of holding out excitements to fidelity and 
zeal amongst the classes whose individual and political interests 
have been depressed by the extension of the British power, and 
they can scarcely be hoped to prove effective, even with the more 
gallant spirits that will still seek employment in our native army ; 
in fact, the employment of native commissioned officers, in the 
present organization of our regular army, appears to us extremely 
questionable, and the continuance of the arrangement seems rather 
justified by the hazard of disturbing that which has been established, 
than by any argument of intrinsic utility. ‘Sir John Malcolm pro- 
poses that civil distinctions and privileges should be granted to native 
officers, on retirement from the service ; that these advantages should 
descend to their children; that the latter, in the event of their en- 
tering the army, should be exempted from corporal punishments : and 
he takes the opportunity of again recalling to notice the suggestion, 
that native officers and soldiers should be employed in the police esta- 
blishments. He does not enter into any explanation of these ‘ civil 
distinctions and privileges,’ but we may presume, from his use of 
the expression ‘ trivial,’ that they could not be such as to place na- 
tives in a class of society much higher than that from which they 
had originally entered the army. ‘The want of details on this part 
of the subject is to be regretted, as the experience of our author in 
the affairs of Indian-administration, civil and military, would have 
rendered his suggestions especially valuable. 

While Sir John Malcolm attributes ‘the exclusion of native 
officers from the exercise of high military command to the nature of 
our power and to policy,’ the civil servant expresses his belief ‘ that 
in all the physical qualities, and in the moral energy required for 
the higher degree of military character, the natives of India are 
decidedly inferior to Europeans generally, and especially to our 


countrymen ; that they have courage enough to follow, but - . 
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lead. ‘It is the courage (says he) displayed by the European offi- 
cers, displayed too, from its great purpose being example, in a chi- 
valrous degree, that brings our regiments of Sepoys almost to an 
equality with those composed entirely of Europeans. With the 
example before them, the difference in military efficiency seems re- 
duced to that of mere physical strength ; but withdraw that example, 
and the native soldiers will not bear a comparison.’—So speaks the 
Civil in opposition to the Military Servant; if the opinions of the 
former be correct,—and they are not, we must say, without large 
support from the military history of India,—the natives are not qua- 
lified for higher advancement in this branch of public service, and 
their present position is fixed, not by considerations of policy, but 
by the simple necessity of maintaining the efficiency of our regular 
army. It is, however, extremely difficult to waive, upon such a 
matter as this, the authority of Sir John Malcolm’s long and inti- 
mate personal experience of our Indian troops. 

In the eleventh and last chapter of Sir John Malcolm’s work 
will be found observations on the British community in India— 
half-castes, or Anglo-Indians—propagation of Christianity—and 
the state of the press. On all these important subjects the author 
strongly urges the expediency of maintaining the existing principles 
of administration, and in this opinion the Civil Servant completely 
concurs. Such sentiments are, in fact, common to the great majo- 
rity of those who have carried any practical knowledge of the na- 
tives of India and the local administration to the discussion of 
these important questions ; while, on the other hand, a removal of 
the restrictive system has been recommended by individuals not 
deficient in talent, and abounding in zeal, with whom the propa- 
gation of their political and religious creeds is so primary an object, 
as to produce a neglect of the more homely considerations of prac- 
ticability and safety. ‘To such stirring spirits, the colonization of 
a very old, a very densely peopled, and a very distant country, the 
conversion of eighty millions of bigots, and the establishment of a 
free press in India, are points of easy attainment, involying no sa- 
crifice but that of the prejudices and conyeniencies of an arbitrary 
government. ‘Their voice here and elsewhere has of late been loud. 

Sir John Malcolm applies the term ‘ British community in In- 
dia’ more particularly to British subjects ‘living under the protec- 
tion of the Company’s government, but not in their service.’ His 
majesty’s courts of justice haye given to British subjects resident in 
India a distinct civil existence, inasmuch as, with the exception of 
trifling misdemeanors, they are not amenable to the courts of the 
East lndia Company’s government. On the other hand, British 
subjects are restricted as to place of residence, are prohibited from 
becoming proprietors of land, and are liable in certain cases to be 
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sent to England by the local authority. The two principal objec- 
tions taken by Sir John Malcolm to a removal of these restrictions 
and a consequent encouragement of colonization, are, first, that 
grants of land could not be made by the local government to Eu- 
ropeans, without a disregard of the rights, or at least the far su 

rior pretensions of the native subjects; and secondly, that as phy- 
sical and mental degeneracy would result from the effects of climate, 
and connexion with native females, the estimation of the master- 
caste generally would be lowered, and the stability of our empire 
seriously endangered. Our author conceives that the existing restric- 
tions do not interfere with the diffusion of those advantages which 
necessarily result from commercial intercourse, but asserts, that ‘ our 
empire in India has already derived and must continue to derive the 
greatest benefit from the enterprise of British merchants, which has 
diffused wealth, encouraged industry, and promoted the general pro- 
sperity of the country, adding, by the increase of its resources, to 
the strength of the government.’ The Civil Servant is equally op- 
posed to colonization: he contends that there is no room for colo- 
nists ; that the ‘ inhabitants are already so numerous as to press upon 
the means of subsistence in a degree most confirmatory of the received 
doctrines on population.’ This description is certainly not appli- 
cable to all parts of India, but is sufficiently true to justify the asser- 
tion, that there is no such deficiency in the supply of human labour, 
as to require assistance from cclonization. After stating the pro- 
tection afforded by the king’s court of justice to British subjects, 
he thus proceeds: ‘ Although the existence of two systems of law 
within the same dominions, the one applicable locally to both 
classes, native and European*, and universally to the latter, be in 
itself an anomaly, the number of European residents in the country 
has hitherto borne so small a proportion to the whole population, 
that no inconvenience has beeu felt from the greater consideration 
shown for the lives and properties of the master-caste : but let the 
principle of colonization be once admitted; let Europeans and 
their families be congregated in towns throughout the country; let 
them become permanent land-owners, and it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to continue this legal distinction. Neither the first 
colonists, nor their descendants when they feel the strength of 
numbers, will submit patiently to a system of government so 
essentially different from the British constitution: in the first 
instance they will endeavour to persuade the natives that their 
common interest calls for innovation, and may avail themselves of 
their physical force to effect it; the next step will be to usurp all 
authority from the executive government, and the result of this 





* The author incorrectly uses the word ‘ European’ instead of British. Europeans not 
British subjects are subject to the jurisdiction of the Company's court. 
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dissension between the European governors ‘and the’ European go- 
verned must be the extinction of both by the natives.’-—In these 
sentiments we so far concur as to believe, that while the advantages 
either to British subjects, or to the natives of India, from coloni- 
zation are exceedingly problematical, a removal of the existing 
restrictions would be attended with immediate and certain embar- 
rassment to the local governments, and might endanger the con- 
tinuance of our empire in India. 

Although Sir John Malcolm appears to entertain some vague 
notions of improving the condition of the class of persons known 
by the name of Half-Castes, or Anglo-Indians, yet, as he at the 
same time admits the expediency of maintaining the regulations by 
which they are excluded from the regular civil and military service 
of the East India Company, it is not easy to imagine the mode by 
which, in his opinion, the object is to be effected. He says, ‘ they 
may be almost said to monopolize the situations of clerks and ac- 
countants in the offices of government, as well as in those of public 
servants, and private European merchants.’ In compensation for 
their exclusion from the regular services, they are, as natives of 
India, allowed to become landed proprietors ; are not restricted as 
to residence ; and are not liable to removal from the country, except 
by sentence of a court of law. ‘The privilege of sitting upon juries 
has recently been conferred upon them; and on the whole, there- 
fore, the Anglo-Indians appear to receive as much countenance 
from the English government as is called for by their particular 
claims, or consistent with impartiality towards the rest of our native 
subjects. ‘The numbers of this class are so trifling in comparison 
with the overwhelming mass of “the population, and from the very 
mixture of their race their personal influence is so inconsiderable, 
that the question of their civil condition is at present rather one of 
feeling than policy: though extension of privileges might indeed, 
by exciting the jealousy of our Mahomedan and Hindoo subjects, 
give ‘it a very different character. The Civil Servant avows a 
similar, and indeed a still more decided opinion. 


* However similarity of religion may excite personal interest, as the 
very security of our empire depends not only upon religious tole- 
ration, but upon the forbearance from any attempt to a positive poli- 
tical preference of Christianity, the half-castes ought to receive no 
larger share of favour and protection from the British government 
than the Hindoo and Mahomedan subjects. In truth, a preference 
would have a tendency to encourage the illicit connexion from which 
this unhappily-placed class derive their existence. That existence is 
to a certain degree an evil, an evil which is not to be prevented, but 
one which would be much aggravated by special legislation, or public 
interference.’—p. 45. 

The 
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The propagation of Christianity in India is by many considered 
the positive duty of a Christian government, and by all must be 
admitted to be of the highest umportance. The Hindoo religion 
abounds with doctrines and observances inimical to moral and po- 
litical improvement ; this is also in a great degree the case in regard 
to the more comprehensive religion of the Koran: to the adherents 
of both, Christianity is an object of dislike, and this feeling presents 
a most serious obstacle to cordial association in the relations of 
domestic and civil life. Conversion of the natives of India to the 
Christian religion would therefore be attended with great political 
advantages: but, whether viewed as matter of duty or interest, the 
mode of effecting this sacred and important object must be deter- 
mined by the actual circumstances of the country, the rights of the 
people, and the nature of the government ; if any one of these con- 
siderations be overlooked, failure in the attempt must be the first, 
and political convulsion with all its attendant evils and atrocities, 
the ultimate consequence. Sir John Malcolm justly observes, that 
the uniform conduct and public proclamations of the British go- 
vernment have not merely given to the natives of India a right 
to the free and protected exercise of their religions; that, in fact 
those religions have become part of the law under which the go- 
vernment itself is administered ; and he therefore concludes, that 
all interference from authority for the substitution of another form 
of worship would be a positive breach of contract, and could not 
but excite the most decided opposition. He cites a remarkable 
instance of the native jealousy on the subject of religion, that oc- 
curred during the administration of Lord Wellesley. 


‘In 1804, the subject proposed for a public disputation at the 
annual examination in the college at Fort William was, “ the advan- 
tages which the natives of this country might derive from translations 
in the vernacular tongues, of the books containing the principles of 
their respective religions, and those of the Christian faith.” The 
belief that this discussion would involve topics offensive to the reli- 
gious prejudices of the Mahomedans, led a number of the most re- 
spectable and learned of that faith to address a memorial to the 
governor-general, remonstrating against this supposed infringement 
of the unequivocal toleration which they gratefully acknowledged 
the government had till then afforded to the unmolested exercise of 
the religion of its subjects. The consequence of this memorial was, 
that the subject of disputation was withdrawn, and an official document 
was circulated, declaring that “‘ the discussion of any subject con- 
nected with religion, or which was degrading to the religions of 
India, was quite foreign to the principles of the institution of the 
college.” ’—vol. ii. p. 270. 


The mutiny and massacre at Vellore, in the opinion of Sir John 
Malcolm, 
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Malcolm, of the government at the time, and of all persons well 
informed on the subject, arose much more from religious exaspe- 
ration than from attachment to the family of Tippoo. A report 
was at that time industriously circulated through the southern 
provitices of India, that the forcible conversion of the natives to 
Christianity was the secret object of the British government, and 
somie trifling alterations in the appearance of the Sepoys on parade, 
were brought forward as proofs of this intention. It was further 
reported, that advantage had been taken of the monopoly of salt, 
to mix the blood of swine with that article of general consumption, 
80 as to violate at once the institutions of the Mahomedan, and of the 
Hindoo religion. So dangerous did these calumnies appear to the 
government of India, that a proclamation was issued, most so- 
lemnly denying the charge, and ‘ disclaiming every thought of in- 
terference with their customs or religion.’ Such declarations may 
fairly be considered as pledges on the part of the British govern- 
ment to abstain from conversion as a matter of public administra- 
tion. ‘Two modes in which this desirable object may be attempted 
are; however, as stated by Sir John Malcolm, still open—the la- 
bours of individual missionaries, and the diffusion of general 
knowledge. ‘To the latter we may perhaps look with the greater 
confidence: for the existence of such superstitious practices as 
belong to the Hindoo religion, must, however interwoven with the 
domestic habits of the people, and the personal interests of their 
priests, be incompatible with the diffusion of European science 
and literature among the leading classes of society. A mote 
familiar and extended acquaintance with the English language 
would, to the natives, be the surest source of intellectual im- 
provement, and might become the most durable tie between Bri- 
tain and India. In any plan, therefore, for the public education of 
the natives, the complete knowledge of our language ought to 
form so prominent an object, as to lay the ground for its gradually 
becoming at least the established vehicle of legal and official busi- 
ress. "The English tongue would thus in India, as in America, 
be the lasting monument of our dominion ; and it is not too much 
to hope, that it might also be the medium through which the inha- 
bitants of those vast regions might hereafter rival the rest of the 
civilized world, in the expression of all that most exercises and 
distinguishes human intellect. 

Sir John Malcolm commences his remarks on the disputed 


question of the state of the press in India, by a brief historical’ 


notice of the regulations under which the publication of news- 
papers has been hitherto permitted. It is a remarkable fact; that 
the first newspaper printed at Calcutta, more than half a century 
sinee, owed its original success and ultimate suppression to a sys- 
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tematic and intemperate abuse of the government; which, as the 
law then stood, had no means of arresting the evil but repeated 
prosecutions for libel, by which the editor was finally ruitied: 
The power of removal to England was sdon after gratited by par- 
liament to the local government, and was exerted by Lord Corti- 
wallis in the case of the editor of the Bengal Journal: Lord 
Wellesley had recourse to the same mieasure in regard to Mr: 
M‘Leati, editor of the Telegraph. During the administration of 
that nobleman a censorship was established, and the duty was 
intrusted to the secretary to government. Restrictions were also 
imposed as to the publication, during war, of naval intelligence. 
Such were the restrictions until the arrival of Lord Hastings, whé 
abolished the censorship, and substituted regulations prohibiting 
the original discussion of certain classes of subjects, or the repub- 
lication of passages treating of such subjects, from the English 
newspapers. Animadversions on the Indian administration in 
England and in India were forbidden in this new code ; offensivé 
rematks upon the members in council, the judges of the Supreme 
Court, and the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and, generally, all private 
scandal, Discussions, having a tendency to excite alarm among 
the natives on the subject of religion, were also prohibited; and 
removal to England continued to be held out as tlie perialty of dis- 
obedience. However it might have suited the interest of itidi- 
viduals; to assert that the substitution of these declaratory and pro- 
hibitory regulations for the censorship had given an increased lati- 
tude of discussion to the periodical press—it was obvious that 
substantially the matter remained as before; in short; that the 
alteration only extended to the permission of printing that without 
inspection w:.ich, practically, under the former system, could not 
have failed to receive the imprimatur of the censor. The new 
system had, however, the disadvantage of bringing the editors of 
newspapers at once under the inflictive power of the government : 
it was thus, in the case of timid persons, calculated still further 
to restrict the freedom of publication ; while, with the bold or the 
mischievous, the ever-questionable applicability of the regulation 
was likely, by encouraging habittial approach to the verge of 
offence, to produce a tone of feeling and expression that could 
not fail to end in positive infrmgement. Such was the progress 
and end of the Calcutta Journal, edited by Mr: Buckingham. 
A conviction of the insufficiency of the regulations to enforce 
that daily and immediate control over the press, the fight to 
which had never been ceded by the government, and the inappli- 
cability of the penalty of removal to natives, led to the adoption 
of an additional restraint, by which every printer was obliged to 
have a license te print any paper, pamphlet, or work eee 
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the license to be withdrawn on transgression of any of the regu- 
lations under which the press had been placed. On the whole, 
therefore, the abolition of the censorship has led to increased re- 
strictions on the press ; and it is not to be expected that, under the 
present system, any editor, whether British or native, will subject 
the property vested in the materials of a paper to immediate de- 
preciation, by neglect or resistance. 

The state of the press in India is discussed by Sir John Mal- 
colm :—Ist, as. it affects the British community; and, secondly, 
as to.its influence upon the native population. He observes, that 
‘ the English part of the population is, perhaps, as respectable a 
community as any in the world, but they are not what the English 
would designate as a public. The great majority are civil or mili- 
tary servants, of whom a very considerable proportion hold their 
offices at the pleasure of the local government under which they 
serve; and the other part, composed of merchants, free traders, 
missionaries, shopkeepers, and citizens, not in the service of go- 
vernment, enjoy, under the protection of the British courts of law, 
every privilege of an Englishman, except such as the interest of 
the Indian empire would make it dangerous for them to possess.’ 
—p. 308. He considers that as, in the community thus composed, 
‘ professional feeling, ignorance, disaffection, prejudice, and en- 
thusiasm swell the numbers of the advocates of a free press, it is 
from their support that it has lately derived, and will hereafter de- 
rive, confidence in its attacks upon the local administration, and 
upon the usages and religion of the natives of India,’ and that 
‘ there is no preventing this effect of the law as exclusively ap- 
pealed to; and the victories which editors obtain over government 
and its officers will daily strengthen a cause which has gained in a 
short period such ground both in India and England.’ From these 
observations it may be inferred, that Sir John Malcolm conceives 
that the freedom of the press would have the effect of increasing 
among the British community the existing dislike to the restraints 
of an administration, necessarily conducted upon principles essen- 
tially different from those happily established in their native coun- 
try ; and that individual and party zeal would lead them to encourage, 
through the agency of the press, political changes incompatible 
with the security of our empire in India, and, in their present state 
of civilization and knowledge, with the well-being of the natives 
themselves. And this is the conclusion distinctly pressed by the 
Civil Servant in a passage which, as we conceive, embodies in 
very few words the common sense of the whole subject. 

‘ A representative government (says this author) and a free press 
are naturally co-existing political circumstances; the freedom 6f the 
press prevents the representative system from degenerating into a 
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mere form ; it is the element without which political vitality could not 
survive; but, in a government where every authority centres in the 
executive, the freedom of the press is an antagonist principle, always 
tending to the dissolution of the administrative conformation. Sic 
volo, sic yubeo, when once the government have adopted a measure, 
must be the maxim of all despotisms : discussionand implicit obedience 
are incompatible, and the only quarter from whence a control, con- 
sistent with the duration of our empire, can be exerted over public 
functionaries in India, is England.’—p. 41. 


Sir John Malcolm says, that ‘ for the last thirty-five years inflam 
matory papers, addressed to the interests and passions of our native 
troops, and subversive of the British power, have been most actively 
circulated in different parts of India; that these have too often 
made deep impressions; and that the further extension of the 
mischief is to be attributed solely to the difficulty of multiplying 
copies and to the fear of detection.’—(Vol. ii. p. 317.) We 
have, further, the authority of Sir John Malcolm for the fact, that 
the higher ranks of the Mahomedan population, and the Brah- 
mins amongst the Hindoos, who, in the character of spiritual 
instructors, possess the most unbounded influence over the mili- 
tary classes, are disaffected towards the British government. The 
comparatively recent loss of empire accounts abundantly for that 
feeling on the part of the Mahomedans; while the destruction of 
the independence of the still subsisting Hindoo states, by narrow- 
ing so lamentably the field of intrigue in which the Brahmins 
universally found their most congenial and profitable occupation, 
has produced the same effect with that ambitious priesthood. 
There can be little doubt that in a press, unrestricted by the direct 
control of the executive authority, individuals so disposed would 
discover a ready medium for disturbing the minds, and probably 
shaking the fidelity, of our army. Upon that fidelity rest the exist- 
ence of our empire in India, the immediate tranquillity of the 
country, and consequently the social improvement of the natives 
themselves. ‘These are practical considerations of too great im- 
portance to be sacrificed for the speculative advantages that might 
arise from a more direct restraint upon the measures of the local 
governments in India,—nay, even for the chance of placing the 
sacred truths of Christianity more generally within reach of the 
native population :—for this, after all, would be but a chance ; 
and there would be blended with it the grievous risk of extinguish- 
ing, in a sudden agony of political convulsion, the faint glimmering 
of religious light that has already begun to make itself visible 
amidst the darkness of Indian superstition. 

The publications which we have been considering furnish of 
themselves sufficient evidence of the boldness with which, as one 
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of them expresses it, ‘the spirit of inquiry is now walking the 
face of the waters that divide Europe from India ;’ and they are 
all deserving of very careful attention from those who are peculiarly 
interested in the concerns of our Asiatic empire. ‘Though we 
differ, in some important particulars, from the opinions of Sir John 
Malcolm, we must always do justice to the liberal spirit in which 
they are conceived, and the santilitions with which they are expressed ; 
—the work, as a whole, is worthy of its author’s reputation. It is 
proper, for an obvious reason, to observe, that the Letter of the Civil 
Servant appeared earlier than the more elaborate performance with 
which we have so often had occasion to compare its views ; and we 
must take the liberty of saying that the author, in his brief and hasty 
style of composition, has done slender justice either to his materials 
or to his talents. Colonel Stewart’s pamphlet, being principally 
occupied with the Burmese war, has not been so often cited by 
us; but we cannot conclude without expressing our sense of the 
ability displayed in it also. It was published some months before 
the Letter of the Civil Servant. 





Art. III.—Translations from the Servian Minstrelsy : to which 
are added some Specimens of Anglo-Norman Romances, to. 
London. 1826. 


be this volume a very small edition only has been printed for 
private circulation; but a copy has been laid upon our table, 
with leave to make what use of it we might think fit—a permission 
of which we willingly avail ourselves. For the last twelve years, 
the popular poetry of the Sclavonic nations, and in particular of 
the Servians, has received much attention in Germany; and we 
are happy to hear that the extensive collections published at Vienna 
and at Leipsig have very recently been followed by another (M. 
Vesely’s) from the press of Pest. When Gibbon wrote his History, 
he took occasion to say, that the Illyrian provinces were the most 
obscure part of Europe ; and, in spite of the insurrection which was 
put an end to by the peace of Bucharest, they remained so, until 
the curiosity of the learned began to be attracted by the discovery— 
originally, we believe, set forth in the ‘ Hungarisches Magazin’— 
that there had lurked for centuries among those untravelled regions 
a large body of ballads, historical and romanti¢, not unworthy of 
being placed on the same shelf with the ‘ Cancioneros’ of Spain, 
our own ‘ Minstrelsies,’ and the northern ‘ Kicempe Viser.’ 

No English ear will ever be persuaded that there is any ballad 
in the world to be compared with ‘Chevy Chase;’ no Spaniard 
will ever believe that any other chivalries have been sung as nobly 
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as those of Castile and Grenada: nor can it be expected that we 
should meet with a Scandinavian critic less strongly prepossessed 
with the superiority of his own Svend Vonveds and Reddar Olles, 
We suspect, however, that when these various fountains of romance 
are all equally familiarized, as it appears likely they soon will be, 
to the general ‘ reading public’ of Europe, the ballads of the 
long-trampled Servians may be found entitled to a place not very 
far below those of haughtier nations, whose ancestors have been 
enabled to hand them down inheritances more valuable than ditties 
‘ old and plain,’ for the benefit of 
‘ The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bones.’ 

This people maintained for ages a dubious struggle with the 
power of the Byzantine empire; but the Turk had grappled with, 
and utterly broken them, nearly a century before the final ruin of 
Constantinople. The campaign in which their freedom was beaten 
down, never again effectually to re-assert itself, is abundantly cele- 
brated, as might be expected, in their minstrelsy. There the 
immense superiority of numbers is given to the host of Amurath L., 
of valour and conduct to the heroes of Lazarus, King, Despot, 
Zar, or Krall of Servia ; and the fatal issue of the field of Kossova is 
ascribed solely to the treason of the prince’s brother-in-law, Vuk, 
who went over to the Sultan with 12,000 men in the midst of the 
contest. ‘The story of that conclusive battle is thus given in the 
page of our old classic Knolles, of whom, if language were every- 
thing, Dr. Johnson might perhaps have said without absurdity— 
at the time when he did say so—that he was ‘ the first of all [our] 
historians, unfortunate only in his subject.’ 


* Eurenoses, a man of great experience, told Amurath that the 
Christians were for the most part well and strongly armed, and 
shouldring close together in their charge, would be like a rock of 
iron, unable to be pierced ; but if, in joyning the battle, he would a 
little retire, the Christians, following upon good hope, would so loose 
their close standing (the chief part of their strength) and leave an 
entrance for his men. Upon which resolution, Amurath commanded 
the archers to give the first charge; which they couragiously per- 
formed. At which time, the Turks army gave ground a little; 
which the Christians perceiving, with great force assailed the left 
wing of their army, and, after a hard and cruel fight, put the same to 
flight ; which Bajazet seeing, with such fury renewed the battel, that 
the Turks which before, as men discouraged, fled in the left wing, 
began now to turn again upon their enemies; and the Christians, 
having as they thought already got the ore were to begin a great 
battel. In which bloody flight many thousands fell on both sides ; the 
brightness of the armour and we s was as tt had been the lightening ; 
the multitude of launces and other horsemen’s staves, shadowed the light rd 
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the sun ; arrows and darts fell so fast, that a man would have thought they 
had poured down from heaven ; the noise of the instruments of war, with 
the neighing of horses, and outcries of men, was so terrible and great, that 
the wild beasts of the mountains stood astonied therewith ; and the Turkish 
histories, to express the terror of the day (vainly say) that the angels in 
heaven, amazed with that hideous noise, for that time forgot the heavenly 
hymns wherewith they always glorifie God. About noon time of the 
day, the fortune of the Turks prevailing, the Christians began to 
give ground, and at length betook themselves to plain flight; whom 
the Turks with all their force pursued, and slew them downright, 
without number or mercy. In which battel Lazarus, the Despot, 
himself was also slain. Howbeit some histories report otherwise, as 
that he with his son were taken prisoners, and by and by afterwards 
(in revenge of Amurath his death) cruelly slain; othersome also re- 
porting that he died in prison. 

‘ Amurath after this great victory, with some few of his chief 
captains, taking view of the dead bodies, which without number 
lay on heaps in the field like mountains, a Christian souldier, sore 
wounded, and all bloody, seeing Htim, in staggering manner arose 
(as if it had been from death) out of a heap of slain men, and 
making towards him, for want of strength fell down divers times 
by the way as he came, as if he had been a drunken man; at length 
drawing nigh unto him, when they which guarded the king’s 
person would have stayed him, he was by Amurath himself com- 
manded to come nearer, supposing that he would have craved his 
life of him. Thus the half-dead Christian pressing near unto him, 
as if he would for honour sake have kissed his feet, suddenly stabbed 
him in the bottom of his belly with a short dagger, which he had 
under his souldier’s coat ; of which wound that great king and con- 
queror presently died. The name of this man (for his courage 
worthy of eternal memory) was Miles Cobelitz; who before sore 
wounded, was shortly after in the presence of Bajazet cut into small 
pieces. The Turks in their annals somewhat otherwise report of the 
death of Amurath ; as that this Cobelitz, one of the despot his 
servants, in time of the battel, coming to Amurath as a fugitive, 
offering him his service, and admitted to his presence, in humbling 
himself to have kissed his feet (as the barbarous manner of the 
Turks is) stabbed him into the belly, and so slew him; being himself 
therefore shortly after (as aforesaid) in the presence of Bajazet 
most cruelly hewen into small pieces. Whereupon ever since that 
time, the manner of the Turks hath been, and yet is, that when any 
embassador or stranger is come to kiss the Sultan his hand, or 
otherwise to approach his person, he is, as it were for honour’s sake, 
led by the arms into his presence betwixt two of the great courtiers, 
but indeed by so intangling him, to be sure that he shall not offer 
him the like violence that did this Cobelitz to Amurath.’— History of 
the Turks, p. 139, edition 1687. 


The following is a Servian edition of the tale—in which, our 
readers 
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readers will perceive, the ‘half-dead Christian soldier’—‘ one of 
the Despot his servants’—turns out to be a personage of very high 
rank—the brother-in-law both of the Servian Krall and of the 
traitor Vuk. 


‘ That night came two black ravens from Kossova field, 
And round about the tower in the red dawn they wheeled ; 
Round it, and round it with many a croak, they flew, 
When they perched them on the turret more loud their croaking grew. 
Ho! is this the castle of that famous king ? 
It is a silent castle— it holds no living thing. 


‘The solitary lady heard them where she lay,— 
Up went she to the turret, in the dawning gray ; 
“ Ye two black ravens, God greet ye well this hour, 
Why come ye here so early, to croak about the tower ? 
Over Kossova field was it your luck to fly?— 
Saw ye two mighty hosts that thereupon did lie ?— 
Saw ye the meeting, ravens ? —Did ye hear the din?— 
Tell me truth, black ravens, which of them did win ?” 


‘* Fair thanks for such a greeting,” said the ravens black; 
“* We have been to Kossova, we are just come back ; 
Two mighty hosts, fair lady, it was our luck to see, 
Yesterday they fought, and near enough were we ; 
The princes of the armies are slaughtered, both the two, 
And all the Turks are dead except a very few; 
Some of the Servian warriors _ still remain in life, 
But every breast among them is gashed with lance or knife.” 


* While the black birds were croaking in Militza’s ear, 
Her servant, Mulatin, a faithful man, drew near ; 
His right hand, parted from the wrist, in the left he bore— 
Down his horse’s sides the streams of blood did pour, 
Seventeen wounds, I ween, Mulatin had ta’en, 
Ere he turned his horse’s head from Kossova plain. 
‘“* What’s that ?—poor Mulatin! (it was thus the lady said), 
Speak, was there any treason, that the Zar is dead ?” 


‘ Mulatin, the servant, his lady did thus greet :— 
“« Help me quickly, lady, help me from my seat ; 
Bring cold water from the well, and wash my burning brow, 
And pour me wine, red wine, for I have thirst I trow— 
I am sorely wounded, my heart is bloodless now.” 


‘The beautiful Militza helped him from his selle, 
And she washed his brows with cold water from the well, 
She filled the cup with wine, and held it to his head, 
And when some strength was come, it was thus she said,— 


*« Now, Mulatin, look up, and all thy tidings yield, 
Tell me how went it upon Kossova field ; 
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First of the famous prince, how he was slaughtered tell, 
And my gray-haired father Ugo, where the old man fell, 
And my noble brothers, all the noble nine, 

And Milosch the waiwode, that dear friend of mine, 
And Vuk, the fearlesslord, my other sister's man, 

And young and bold Strainia, the son of the old Ban ?” 


* The soldier raised his head, and thus his tale begun— 

** They lie upon Kossova, slaughtered every one ; 

Where the famous prince, the Zar, my master, lies, 

Has blood enow been shed, all the grass it dyes ; 

With lances broke and shivered is the ground bestrown, 

Many a Turkish lance, but more of them our own, 

For the Servian soldiers clustered from afar 

To defend their master, and died about the Zar. 

For your father Ugo, I saw the good old man 

Struck down among the foremost as the fight began ; 

Eight of the Ugovitzes were slaughtered by his side, 

The band stuck fast together till all but one had died ; 

It was Bosko Ugovitz he alone was left— 

I saw him raise his banner, out his way he cleft ; 

In like an eagle then among the Turks went he, 

And scattered them like doves __ till the blood was at his knee. 

Strainia lies in Sitniza ;—Milosch, too, hath his sleep 

In the river’s bed, in the water cold and deep ; 

But ere Milosch was slain, the Lord had blessed his hand 

To do a deed of glory for the Servian land, — 

With his own hand he slew the Sultaun Amurath ! 

God bless his soul for that, and all the kin he hath! 

O, sung in many a song, and told in many a tale, 

While green Kossova lasts, his memory shall not fail. 

Why did you ask for Vuk ? Him never name again, 

But to curse a traitor, and a deadly traitor’s strain ! 

He in the hour went over. to the heathen host, 

He and his false-twelve thousand ; thus the Zar was lost.”*—pp. 5, 6. 

The Servian Minstrelsy contains the record of many subsequent 
battles, or rather skirmishes, between this unfortunate people and 
their Ottoman enemies; some of them occurring after the Servian 
soil had been in part colonized by the conquerors. ‘The war had 
then assumed the ferocity of a civil one, and its terrors appear to 
have been softened occasionally by that influence which, in all 
ages and countries, has been humane. For example— 
* Right early rose the Turkish maid, before the East was red, 
And coming to Moritza’s bank, thereon her linen spread. 





* The field of Cossova was the scene of another great and hardly-won Turkish victory, 
in 1448; when the Hungarian hero, Huniades, (one of Sir William Temple's ‘ seven 
great men that deserved, without wearing, a crown,’) sustained, to use the words of Gib- 
bon, ‘till the fourth day the shock of an Ottoman army four times more numerous than 
his own.’ 

The 
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The sun is up; yet clearly flows the river by her side ; 
But ever as in heaven he rose, more troubled grew the tide. 


‘ The noontide waves were black with blood—and first there came a 
horse, 

And then a turban on the flood, and then a Turkish corse: 

A Turkish corse went rolling by, bright through the waves it shone ; 

And close behind a Christian knight comes sorely struggling on. 


‘ The waters tossed him grievously—when he beheld the maid 

To reach the margin much he strove, and thus in anguish prayed— 
‘QO! sister, for the love of God, some garment stretch to me; 

O! save me, and the life thou giv’st shall all be spent for “hee.” 


‘ The maid had pity on the knight that did her grace implore ; 
She stretched a garment forth to him, and drew him to the shore.’ 
&e. &c.—p. 21. 
In the following ballad we find the Turks as well blended with 
the Servians, as we suppose they ever were, or are likely to be. We 
quote it at length for three several reasons: first, on account of the 
state of manners which its narrative describes, and which is equally 
indicated in the oriental imagery of its diction; secondly, because 
it is the only Servian ballad in this collection that professes to be 
rendered in the metre of the original; and thirdly, for the extra- 
ordinary resemblance which the story of ‘ Suko’ bears—down even 
to the taunt of the closing verses—to that of * Young Lochinvar ’ 
‘ Never, never, since the world’s beginning, 
Never, never bloomed a fairer blossom 
Than was reared of late beneath the shadow 
Of the noble Lubovitzi’s fastness. 
White and high o’er Nevesinya looking 
Stands the tower wherein they reared Hainuka, 
But it holds no more the flower of beauty,— 
Far away lies Lubovitzi’s sister. 


‘ Fair she was, there could be nothing fairer ; 
Stately was she as the mountain pine-tree ; 
White and rosy-colour interming 
Were her cheeks, as she had kissed the dawning ; 
Dark and flashing, like two noble jewels, 
Were her eyes; and over them were eyebrows, 
Thin and black, like leeches from the fountain ; 
Dark the lashes too; although the ringlets 
Hung above in clusters rich and golden ; 
Softer were her eyelids than the pinions 
Of the swallow on the breeze reposing. 
Sweeter were the maiden’s lips than honey ; 
White her teeth, as pearls in ocean ripen’d ; 
White her breasts, two little panting wild doves ; 
Soft her speaking, as the wild dove’s murmur ; mide 
right 
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Bright her smiling as the burst of sunshine. 
Wide through Bosnia and Herzegovina 
Went the story of her wondrous beauty. 


‘ Lovers many came about the maiden ; 
Two above the rest came late and early ; 
One, the hoary-bearded Mustaph-Aga, 
Lord of Kraina, lord of Castle-Novi. 
Mustaph-Aga, at her brother’s portal, 
Met another that was come a-wooing, 
Young and noble Suko of Ubeina, 
Mustaph-Aga and the fearless Suko 
Once they met at Lubovitzi’s portal, 

As the sun went down on Nevesinya. 


‘ Mustaph-Aga brought a thousand pieces 
Virgin gold upon a golden basin ; 
Round the basin twined a golden serpent— 
Eyes of diamond glittered in its forehead ; 
Eyes of diamond, glittering so splendid 
Men might feast at midnight by their shining. 
Suko offered but a dozen ducats, 
All he had he offered for the maiden ; 
Lord was he of little but his sabre, 


And the targe that hung upon his shoulder 
Noble Suko made the border feed him, 
As the air is fain to feed the falcon. 


Lubovitzi spake unto his sister, 

“‘ See, my sister, see, my dear Hainuka, 

In the hour in which thy mother bore thee 

It was written somebody should wed thee ; 

Many lovers come to me a-wooing, 

But this night the two that are the noblest 

Both are here, within the court together. 

Here is hoary-bearded Mustaph-Aga, 

Come from Kraina, from his Castle- Novi; 

Wealth on wealth hath lordly Mustaph-Aga, 

All in silk and satin would he clothe thee, 

Every day with honey would he feed thee. 

Close beside is Suko of Ubeina; 

Lord is he of little but his sabre, 

And the targe that hangs upon his shoulder. 

Choose, Hainuka, choose to-night, my sister, 

Choose and tell me which of them shall wed thee.” 
* Thus the sister spake to Lubovitzi, 

“ Thine the choice is, thine alone, my brother ; 

He to whom thou givest me is my husband ; 

But for me, I’d rather have a bridegroom 


Young and bold, with nothing in his girdle, 
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Than the richest that is hoary-bearded ; 
Wealth it is not to have gold and silver, 
Wealth is there where lover meets with lover.” 


* Lubovitzi heard his sister’s answer, 
Yet he gave the maid to Mustaph-Aga; 
Sore against her will he gave Hainuka, 
Mustaph-Aga swiftly rode to Novi; 
Mustaph bade his kinsmen to the wedding ; 
Suko too was bid by Mustaph-Aga, 
Noble Suko was to ride the foremost 
With the banner, bringing home the maiden ; 
Richly clad came Mustaph-Aga’s kindred ; 
Noble Suko rode among them proudly. 


‘ White days three they feasted in the fastness ; 
But they mounted early in the morning, 
When they led her from her brother's dwelling. 
When her home lay far behind the maiden, 
Far within the plain of Nevesinya, 
Fair Hainuka whispered to the bridesman, 
“ Tell me, kinsman, tell me true, my jewel, 
Which is he that Lubovitzi chose me.” 


‘ Softly whispered back again the bridesman, 
“ Lovely maiden, beautiful Hainuka, 
Right and left I pray thee look around thee! 
Seest the old man riding far before us ? 
Him that stately sits, like an Effendi ; 
Him that sits upon the crimson cushion, 
With the white beard hanging to the girdle ; 
Mustaph-Aga, with the beard of silver— 
Whom besides could Lubovitzi choose thee ?” 


‘ Right and left the maiden looked around her, 
Heavy heart had beautiful Hainuka, 
And again she whispered to the bridesman,— 
“« Who is he that rears aloft the banner, 
Riding yonder on the snowy charger, 
Curly-bearded, blacker than the raven ?” 


* Softly whispered back again the bridesman,— 
“ Lovely maiden, Suko of Ubeina, 
He that sorely struggled with thy brother 
In the hour when Mustaph-Aga won thee.” 


Swift she dropt as if a dart had pierced her, 
Black the ground, and like a corse her falling ; 
All came round to lift the lovely maiden, 
Mustaph-Aga came himself to raise her ; 

But she lay as if her blood was frozen, 

Until Suko struck the banner-halbert 
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Deep in earth, and bent him from his saddle ; 
Swiftly then, O swiftly, sprung Hainuka, 
Swiftly leapt she on his horse behind him ; 
Swiftly Suko gallops for the woodland, 
Swiftly, swiftly, never star more swiftly 
Sunk in gloom, across the clear sky darting. 
‘ Mustaph-Aga screamed unto his kindred, 
“* Noble guests I’ve bid unto my wedding— 
Ha! the robber seizes on my maiden! 
Ne’er a hand is lifted to avenge me!” 
** Aga, Aga,” answered all the kindred, 
“ Welcome be the wild hawk to his pigeon, 
It was written she should be his booty ; 
White and stately is the Castle- Novi,— 
There repose thee, with thy beard of silver— 
Old man, dream not of the flower of beauty.” ’—pp. 30-34. 


Not the least curious of these pron appear to be those in 
which the various intercourse, warlike and peaceful, between the 


Servian chiefs of the middle ages and ‘ the Latin lords’ of Venice is 
commemorated ; and how largely both nations had, at this period, 
orientalized their manners may be seen from the single ballad, or 


rather metrical romance, of ‘'The Wedding of Maxim Zernojevitz ;’ 
part of which we shall transcribe. Ivan Zernojevitz, the father 
of Maxim, is introduced as repairing to Venice for the purpose of 
asking the beautiful daughter of the doge in marriage for his son. 
He describes ‘ before all the Latin lords’ his own high. rank and 
extensive possessions, and boasts that Maxim, his son, is the hand- 
somest youth in all the world. ‘The doge smiles upon his propo- 
sals, and Ivan sets out on his return to ‘Shabliack, the white 
castle,’ triumphant on the success of his embassy. But, on his 
arrival there, a sore disappointment awaits him, An ‘ evil poison 
of pimples’ has, during his absence, totally destroyed the boasted 
comeliness of his son; and so utterly is he confounded with this 
mishap, and dreams and omens enough besides, that nine years 
elapse ere he takes courage to return to Venice, and claim the 
promised bride. He at length arrives at the doge’s court with a 
numerous attendance of armed men: one, a young warrior of sur- 
passing beauty and strength, Milosch, is introduced as his heir ; the 
party are feasted magnificently for some days by the doge. Most 
splendid gifts, particularly a high bonnet or helmet, with a plume 
composed of jewellery, and a shirt woven of pure gold, are pre- . 
sented to the (supposed) bridegroom; and, the young ‘ Latin 
virgin’ being delivered, veiled most Asiatically, into the hands of 
her father-in-law, the Servians bid adieu to Venice with their prize. 
Matters proceed smoothly until they are within sight of the 
white 
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white castle of Shabliack, when the tale is made to proceed as 


follows :-— 


‘ Maxim spurred his spotless black, 
And left the troop behind his back ; 
All the rest, but only ten 
Of his kindred, trusty men. 
Maxim was resolved to be 
First comer of his company :— 
His mother needs must pay him well 
For the news he hath to tell. 
Milosch, perceiving him advance, 
Gaily set his bay to dance, 
And stooping by her palfrey’s side, 
With finger gently touched the bride. 
Ah! the merry-minded maid! 
Tho’ golden veil her eyes did shade, 
Sharp her glances were, and keen, 
And well could pierce the threads between. 
When she saw him near her riding, 
Confusion o’er her heart-strings gliding, 
Her veil from off her eyes she drew 
With freedom his fair face to view; 
And with all her fingers pressed 
The daring hand that touched her breast. 


Ivan, that never should have seen 
That sight, beheld what passed between 
The Waiwode and the Latin maid; 
And thus in grief and fury said,— 

‘“‘ Off the hands! What’s here begun ? 
Veil thee, veil thee, wanton one— 
Veil thee, daughter, or I vow 

I’ll make the eyes leap from thy brow. 
What’s his comeliness to thee ? 

Look before thee, look, and see !— 
He that sits yon charger black, 

With golden shield upon his back, 
And shining lance above his head— 
He alone must share thy bed ; 

He with the sputted face, and dark— 
Scarred with many an ugly mark— 
That’s the true Maxim,—Ivan’s son, 
And the husband thou hast won. 

At Venice, o’er and o’er again 

I praised him peerless among men, 
And truly; but when back I came 
His visage was no more the same ; 

By pestilence thus seamed and torn, 

I could not show him without scorn 
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And that I might eschew the sneers 
Of thine old father and his peers, 
I made Milosch ride as my son, 
And promised, when our march was done, 
He for his pains the gifts should keep 
We had brought with thee o’er the deep.” 
‘ The Latin lady heard, and stopt 
As if a thunderbolt had dropt ; 
Sorrowing, she halted in her course, 
And said, as she reined up her horse,— 
“© Zernovitz! what hast thou done ! 
A father thus to rob his son! 
And wherefore? for a stranger’s sake !— 
May God in heaven his vengeance take ! 
And what although his cheeks were scarred— 
Were eyes, or heart, or spirit marred ? 
And who the fool that doth not know 
How bloom and beauty come and go ? 
And that disease, and pain, and sorrow, 
May chance to-day, may chance to-morrow, 
Unto the merriest of us all ?— 
Nine years within my father’s hall 
I waited for this son of thine, 
And should I wait another nine, 
In white Shabliack I’d not repine. 
Thou ne’er shalt blush for deed of mine— 
Thou, nor thy kindred, nor my own 
At home about the Doge’s throne.—— 
But hear me”’ 
Now comes the real matter of this exemplary young lady’s concern— 
‘* But hear me, in God’s name—this day 
Those gifts must be restored, I say! 
Given to my husband, given with me 
To Maxim—Maxim’s they shall be. 
I’ll ride no nearer to Shabliack, 
Until the Waiwode yields them back.”’’ 

Milosch, the waiwode, is extremely indignant at this proposal, 
which, it must be owned, comes with indifferent grace after the 
very promising flirtation which Ivan Zernovitz had so uncere- 
moniously interrupted: a tumult ensues, and Maxim, hearing 
loud voices, returns and partakes in the affray. He slays Milosch, 
cuts off his head, and puts it in a bag ; seizes the bride, and gallops 
to Shabliack, where his mother receives him with tears and curses: 
for the misery which his rashness has brought upon his race and 
his country, The youth, confounded with his reception, and awe- 
struck with the fulfilment in part of many dark dreams and pro- 
phecies, dismisses his bride to Venice, and flies to Stambol, where 

he 
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he assumes the tarban, and is well received by the sultan. 
The brother and representative of the slaughtered Milosch fol- 
lows the same course shortly after; and two Turkish races, de- 
scended from these fugitive chiefs of Servia, are still remarkable, 
says the last verse of the legend, for the violence of hereditary 
hatred that divides them. 

The Spanish cancioneros differ from all other minstrelsies in 
one important particular—namely, the very scanty use of the ma- 
chinery of the fairy superstition. The Servian ballads, on the 
other hand, are almost as rich in materials of this description as 
the Scandinavian, though, in general, their fairy legends are of a 
much less dismal character. ‘The Scandinavian ‘ folk-viser’ are, 
indeed, alone in the profound darkness of their melancholy; nor 
is it difficult to account for this. ‘Those nations were christianized 
much later than any other members of the European community, 
and their body of popular poetry is the only one that reflects the 
struggle of feelings which immediately followed the demolition of 
an heathen creed. Odin and his kindred had not been dismissed 
as nonentities, but dethroned as usurpers; and the primeval pine- 
forests, amidst which their bloody altars had stood, were invested 
with a deeper gloom as the habitation of still powerful and re- 
lentlessly revengeful demons. ‘The elf-race of the Servians ap- 
pear to be much more near of kin to our own ‘ good neighbours.” 
The vila is, in general, a small, black-haired lady, with the voice 
of a woodpecker,* fond of dancing and singing, powerful in the 
region of dreams, more playful on the whole than spiteful. Oc- 
casionally, however, the lady of the wood appears in much more 
terrible colours—and never more so than in the ballad on the 
founding (it ought rather to be said the re-founding) of Scadar, 
(Scutart, the ancient Scodra, which Livy somewhere characterizes 
as urbs et arx munitissima.) 'The ballad is, in many points of 
view, a curious, and, in some, a very obscure one; nor do we 
find any information in the notes before us, except that the words 
stojan and stojana are connected with the verb which signifies to 
stand fast: to which we suppose our own Teutonic fo stand, and 
Yraw, might have been added. 

‘ There came to the Boiana’s side three of Morlatchi’s race 

To build a castle o’er the tide, a strong and stately place ; 

The King Mokaschin was the chief, with him his brothers two ; 
Three hundred masters under them, whate’er they bade to do: 
Three years they toiled and all in vain, for what they built by day 
The Vila from the mountain came, and swept by night away. 

‘ At midnight King Mokaschin heard a voice from out the wood, 
“In vain thou toil’st,” the Vila cried, “ it cannot come to good— 


* See the very learned essay prefixed by M. Grimm to the German version of Mr, T. 
Crofton Croker’s ‘Fairy Legends from the South of Ireland.’—p. Ixxix, 
In 
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In vain thy masters sweat—in vain thou spendest all thy gold, 
For never on Boiana’s side a tower shalt thou behold ; 

Find Stoian and Stoiana first, and build them in thy wall, 
(The brother and the sister,) thy towers may then be tall.’ 


King Mokaschin spends three years in seeking for Stoian and 
Stoiana, and at last, finding no trace of them anywhere, recom- 
mences the work in the old fashion and with the old success ; 


‘ For ever, when the morning broke, the tower of yesterday 
Had felt the Vila’s midnight stroke, and all in ruins lay.’ 


The lady of the wood interferes again after some weeks have 
been spent in this hopeful manner, and king Mokaschin thus com- 
municates her message to his brothers— 


¢« ©! brothers dear, a word of fear came to me from the wood, 
Spend gold and sweat until ye die, it cannot come to good ; 

List! ye be brothers three, and each a fair wife to his bed, 

Each day they bring their baskets, when all your men are fed ; 

Set one of these within your wall, when next she comes at noon, 
Build strong and stout all round about, Scadar shall rise full soon.” ’ 


An oath of silence is taken by the three brothers; but Mo- 
kaschin, the eldest, and Ugleisha, the next in succession, cannot 
resist the evening blandishments of their respective spouses, and 
give them fair warning to carry no baskets on the morrow. Goiko, 
the youngest, on the contrary, proves a man of his word. 


‘ Right early in the morning light the Morlavitzis rose, 

And each to the Boiana’s side, as is the custom, goes ; - 

Up also rose their fair young wives, and two out of the three 

Have much at home that day to do, right careful wives they be: 
Mokaschin’s wife and maids a score are at the washing mead, 

The linen they had bleached before of bleaching stul hath need. 
Ugleisha’s wife is early gone with pitcher to the well, 

There friends she meets with many a one, and much to hear and tell. 


‘One more there is at home doth sit, the youngest of the three, 
Her boy is but a suckling yet, a monthling babe is he ; 

To her, when noontide hour was nigh, ’twas thus her mother said, 
* Give me the basket, daughter, the workmen must have bread.” 
‘No, mother, watch the cradle here, (young Goiko’s wife replied,) 
T’ll bear the basket to my dear upon Boiana’s side ; 

Was ne’er such shame since sin began, if, when our builders dine, 
Each other dame should serve her man, and thou be serving mine.” 


‘The ancient mother staid behind to nurse the little boy, 
And Goiko’s wife and all her maids went forth in mickle joy; 
Soon reached they the Boiana’s side, where one did watch for them, 
And forth, when he their coming spied, to meet the troop he came ; 
Morlatchovitz came swiftly on, he took her by her waist, 
And down his cheeks the hot tears ran, as he his wife embraced, 

A thousand 
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A thousand and a thousand times her face did Goiko kiss, 

And at the last he spake to her, and a doleful speech was this 

‘« My wife! "tis sorrow to my heart that I thy face behold, 

Thy days, though young and fair thou art, are numbered, dear, and told. 
Why leave the child? say, who shall wash thy babe at home this day ? 
The cradle rock, and give the breast, when thou art far away ? 

How could’st thou leave him ?” ’—&c. 


The poor lady is carried to the scene of sacrifice, without 
entertaining the least suspicion that any harm is meant: she, on 
the contrary, laughs on, although she sees herself surrounded 
with masonry ‘ above the knee.’ 


‘And beams they drew, and stones they drew, and higher, higher still— 
The wall above her girdle grew ere once she dreamt of ill: 

But when she saw their mind at last, and how the wall did rise, 

On Goiko’s brothers standing near, she weeps aloud and cries— 

“ O brothers ! for the love of God, if God ye think there be, 

O hear my cry, and stand not by this misery to see.” 

Mokaschin and Ugleisha, when thus they heard her pray, 

Made answer none unto her moan, but turned them both away.” ” 


Here is a singular trait of Oriental modesty—the lady’s husband 
is the last of his house she ventures to apply to. 


‘Twas then that shame and fear of blame she cast them both aside, 

And to her husband standing near, before the people, cried — 

«OQ, good my husband and my lord! my years have been but few, 

Help, Goiko! stand not idly by, this misery to view— 

O God! it is a dreary thing thus, in my youth and prime, 

Built up within a wall of stone, to die before my time. 

To mine old mother let me go, let me go home once more, 

She hath both gold and silver, she'll give ye all her store— 

Some slave, or man, or woman, ye with her gold may buy, 

And build them in ; what is my sin, that I so young must die?’ 
Goiko makes no answer; and, after a pause, she applies to 

Master Rad, the chief of the masons, and ‘ whispered in his ear’— 

‘ « The wall is at my breast—O leave a little window here, 

A little space (dear brother), so may thine age be blest, 

That when they bring my suckling I may put forth the breast.” 

‘ The master, for the love of God, had pity on her case, 

And, o’er against her bosom, left a little open space, 

That, when they brought her suckling, she there the breast might set 

Whereon she always nursed him, and give him nurture yet. 

* And yet once more she called on him, and whispered in his ear, 

“ The wall is at my faee—O leave a little window here, 

A little window, for the love of God that sits on high, 

That I may see mine own white house until the hour I die ; 

A little window, brother dear, that I the child may see, 

Both when he hither comes and when they bear him home from me.” 

* And 





* And like a brother once again he her petition took, 

And left a window that she still upon her home might look, 
That she might have the light of God to see her infant still, 
Both coming and returning home when he had sucked his fill.’ 


And this is the lady who had just made the proposal about 
‘some slave, or man, or woman!’ Alas! for the inconsistencies 
of poor human nature. ' 

It is added, that the child was nourished in this way for a year, 
though during the first week only the voice of the mother could 
be heard through the aperture, and then the ballad closes with— 
‘So was it in the days of yore; so is it in our own! 

To mothers that of milk are poor, full well the charm is known ; 

To kiss that spot the child is brought whom hunger pincheth sore, 

And such the grace that haunts the place, his cries are heard no more.’ 
—pp. 50-56. 

We have hitherto been quoting metrical romances and historical 
ballads ; but the Servians appear to have an abundant store of 
poetical compositions, more strictly within the class which we mo- 
derns describe by the term lyrical. Of these, the greater part are, 
of course, amatory; and in the specimens before us we find few 
traces of that Turkish kind of love, which predominates im the his- 
torical ballads of the collection: on the contrary, we find the pas- 
sion depicted, in all its stages, with a degree of delicacy for which 
we were by no means prepared: perhaps things have been softened 
a little in the translating. For example :— 

*O lovely was the sight I saw 

By moonlight o’er the still Danaw, 

When heroes lay on tented ground, 

And golden wine went round and round. 
* A beautiful and gentle maid 

From hand to hand the cup conveyed, 

And ever as she poured the wine 

She heard the whispered prayer, “ Be mine !” 
*“ Ah, noble lords !’’ the damsel said, 

** Take lowly service, gladly paid ; 

But know the heart of love is frozen 

For all but one, the dear, the chosen.” "—p. $0. 


The following looks more as if it might have been modelled 
after some ‘Turkish imitator of Hafiz :— 
*O nightingale, a note more deep, 

Or pour from leafier boughs thy strain ; 

‘Twas I that soothed my love to sleep, 
‘Tis mine to bid him wake again. 

When breaks the morning, forth I'll go, 
And pluck a rose-leaf from the tree, 

Te touch his cheek, and open so 
The eyes it is my life to see,’— 
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The song entitled ‘ The Lover’s Blessing’ is a good contrast to 


this gentle voluptuousness— 


* The wild hawk sat the dark night long 

Beside the window of Melan, 

And ever and anon her song 

Thus sharp and clear began :— 
“Rise up, it is a noble feast, 

Thine own true-love to-night doth wed ; 
Rise, taste the cup, or send at least 

Thy blessing to the bed.” 

Melan made answer: ‘“* By my word, 

To drink her wine I will not go; 

But thou shalt bear my blessing, bird, 

Since thou wilt have it so: 

May for each drop this night she drains 

Ten thousand tears hereafter flow! 

Be child-birth pains the only pains 

That bed shall never know !” ’—p. 68. 

The last of these compositions which we shall quote, will re- 
mind the readers of Goethe of the commencement of ‘ Hassan 
Aga ?’— 

‘ Was it a vine, with clusters white, 

That clung round Buda’s stateliest tower ? 
O no; it was a lady bright, 

That hung upon an armed knight,— 

It was their parting hour. 

They had been wedded in their youth ; 

Together they had spent their bloom ; 
That hearts so long entwined in truth 
Asunder should be torn in ruth, 

It was a cruel doom. 

“* Go forth,” she said; “ pursue thy way ; 

But some fair garden shouldst thou see, 
Alone among the arbours stray, 

And pluck a rose-leaf from the spray, 

The freshest there may be ; 

Unclasp thy mail, when none is by, 

That leaf upon thy breast to lay, 

How soon ’t will wither, fade, and die, 
Observe—for that poor leaf am I, 

From thee, my stem, away.” 

“ And thou, my soul,” the soldier said, 

“ When I am wandering faint and far, 
Go thou to our own greenwood shade, 
Where I the marble fountain made, 

And placed the golden jar. 
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At noon I filled my jar with wine, 
And dropp’d therein a ball of snow, 
Lay that on this warm heart of thine, 
And while it melts behold me pine 
In solitary woe.” ’—pp. 82, 83. 


We hope the use we. have made of this ‘ Minstrelsy’ may lead to 
its publication, and think a larger appendix .of notes and illus- 
trations ought to accompany the verses. Some of the minor songs 
of the Servians have been very prettily translated in a late number 
of a contemporary journal,* and from that quarter also we may 
look for further exertions on a field which is wide enough to em- 
ploy, and rich enough to reward, many labourers.—A gentleman 
well qualified for such a task is, we understand, preparing for the 
press an Irish Minstrelsy ; which, by the way, Mr. Moore should 
have given us long ago. If Messrs. Jamieson and Borrow would 
combine their strength, we might easily have a very popular Scan- 
dinavian one; and were these works added to the English library, 
we should be in a condition to take a more comprehensive view of 
the popular poetry (strictly so called) of the various nations of 
Europe during the middle ages, than has hitherto been attainable. 

We have left ourselves little room for the Anglo-Norman part 
of the collection on our table: the specimens it encloses are chiefly 
valuable as showing the extent to which our French minstrelsy 
continued in popular — to even a later period than had been 
supposed by Ritson. ‘They are for the most part rendered from 
some recent black-letter quartos printed by the Roxburgh Club, 
and therefore as much dead letter to the public at large as the 
original MSS. 

Passing over the noble ballad on the battle of Evesham, 

‘ Ore est ocys la flur de pris qe taunt savoit de guere, 

Ly Quens Mountfort sa dure mort molt en plorra la terre.’ &c. 
which was long ago translated as well as possible, by Sir Walter 
Scott,+ the Anglo-Norman strain with which we have been 
most amused is the ‘ Rhyme of the King of England and the 
Jongleur of Ely.’ Its Epigraph is thus given; and having com- 
pared it with the original, we are enabled to bear witness that the 
version is a facsimile. 

* The jongleur was no lying wighte, but one that shrewdly spake and 
righte, The King he wisely did advise, and prudently his faults 
chastise; Before the throne, below the dais, in castell strong, in 
riche palace, Liars and backbiters are found, their trade doth 





* Westminster Review. 
t+ It is hardly right that this fine version of a fine poem should be allowed to lie 
buried in ‘ Ritson’s Songs,’ Why is it not included in the editions of Sir W. Scott’s 
works ? ; 
mickle 
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mickle there abound; There gambling thrives, and letchery, and 
many trained in trickery, of cunning charm and jugglery, and 
glamour artes that given backe Black for white and white for 
blacke. Thenne let us praye sweete Saint Marie, on Engleland 
to have pity: Her lette us praye to watche us well, and teache 
them wisdome that rebell, and give our Lord the King counsell, 
as did the loyal Menestrel.’ 


We do not fancy that our readers would much thank us for 
transcribing any part of the loyal minstrel’s sage counsel; but the 
opening of the conversation, which paves the way for his admo- 
nition, is diverting in itself, and gives, we have no doubt, a fair 
notion of the fashionable wit of the times. 


* Lordings, list, a little space, 
And I'l! well repay your grace, 
For of a minstrel ye shall hear 
That sought adventures far and near. 
Not far from London, on a day, 
As through the fields he took his way, 
He met the king and his menée. 
Around his neck his tabour hung, 
Stamped with gold and richly strung. 
“For love now (quoth the king), me tell 
Who art thou, Master Menestrel ?”— 
And he replies, withouten dread, 
‘“* My master’s man, Sir King, indeed.” 
“ And who, Sir, may thy master be ?” 
“‘ In faith, my mistress masters me.” 
“ And who thy mistress ?”—‘“ By my word, 
The goodly dame that is my lord.” 
“* What name, I pray thee, dost thou bear ?” 
“* The same that was my sire’s whilere.” 
“ What name, then, had this sire of thine ?” 
** Why, just the same, Lord King, as mine.” 
*“* Whence comest thou, Sir Minstrel ?”—“ Thence” — 
“ And whither may’st be going ?”—“ Hence.” 
“« Speak plainly, man,—whence comest thou ?” 
“* Why from our own good town, I trow.” 
“* And what your town, then, Master Quirk ?” 
“* The town about the Minster-kirk.” 
“* What Minster-kirk, Sir, tell us freely ?” 
‘¢ The Minster, sure, that stands in Ely.” 
** And where stands Ely ?”—“ God us guide— 
Where but by the water-side ?” 
“ And how’s this water called, I pray ?” 
“Called! not at all, Sir, by my fay, 
The water chooses his own way, 
And comes uncalled for every day.”—p. 98. 
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There is some more of this fencing, till the ‘king, apparently 
willing to change his ground, remarks the comeliness of the Jon- 
gleur’s steed, and proposes to strike a bargain :— 


* « Come—wilt thou sell thy nag to me?” 

“‘ More gladly, faith, than give it thee.” 

“ And for what price, Sir?” quoth the king. 

“ Why, e’en for that that it will bring.” fe 
“ For how much shall I have the nag ?” 

“ For just the money I shall bag.” 

“Ts the nag young ?”—‘* Why, well I ween 
His chin hath yet no razor seen.” 

“« Speak truly, is he sharp of sight ?” 

* More so, I think, by day than night.” 
“Come, Minstrel, one plain truth declare— 
Is’t a good eater ?”—** That I'll swear ; 

This chesnut in one single day 

Will eat more trusses of fresh hay 

Than you, from January to May.” 

“ And drinks he well ?”—** Now God us guard— 
He’ll drink you, by Saint Leonard, 

More water at a single draught 

Than ere in a whole week you quaffed.” 

“ Is he a creature of good speed ?” 

** A pretty question’s here, indeed : 

Howe’er I spur, howe’er I thump, 

The head keeps still before the rump.” 

** Good friend, now tell me, draws he well ?” 
** Good Lord, I scorn a lie to tell, 

He’s ne’er been tried, for aught I know, 
Either at harquebuss or bow.” 

“ A trusty beast upon the whole ?” 

* ] tell the truth, so thrive my soul !— 

He’s ne’er been charged, at any rate 

Since he was mine—bare facts I'll state— 
With larceny, or small, or great.” 

“ Now answer me—a truce to wit— 

Is he an easy nag to sit ?” 

* Conscience is conscience—I declare 

He’s nothing to an elbow-chair.” 

“ These words, Sir,” quoth the King, “ are folly; 
Is the nag sound—completely—wholly ?” 

** Why no, Lord King, I must confess 

He has no claim to holiness ; * 

For if he had, your Grace knows well 

He'd have some shrine wherein to dwell ; 





* In the original, the quibble is between sein and saint. 
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The monks and priests would dress him out 
With trappings gay and fine, no doubt, 
And all the race of the devout 
Would kiss, an’t were but his thigh-bone, 
And kneel, and sob, and moan, and groan, 
Beseeching intercessioun.”” 
After much more foolery of the same kind, the king asks if his 
feet be hard :— 
“ Hard say you ?—hard enough, my fay, 
I wish you had his smith to pay.” 
‘“« He never shys ?—no coward he ?” 
“* My nag a coward! no, pardie ; 
Give him enough of hay and corn, 
And he fears nothing night or morn. 
I doubt if, since he first drew breath, 
He ever spent one thought on death.” 
“ His tongue is good ?”—“ Yea, by Saint John, 
’*T wixt this and Lyons on the Rhone 
There’s not a better :—sure am I, 
He never told a single lie ; 
Nor would a hundred marks in gold 
Bribe him one secret to unfold.— 
Steal, rob, or slay, you sin secure, 
He’ll ne’er betray, of that be sure.” 


*« Knave,” quoth the King, “ I value not 
These ribald turns and quirks a jot.” 

“T’d rather that you did by half, 

For ’tis my trade to make folks laugh ; 
And when great princes cross my way 

I give them still the best I may.” 


A new series of conundrums ensues upon this, and the king’s 
patience is at last fairly exhausted with the inveterate jester— 
* The devil’s in thy mother’s son, 
Still quirking, quibbling, pun on pun! 
I never met buffoon like this— 
Pray tell us what thy business is ?” 


“««* My business? By our lord the pope, 

No harm’s in telling that I hope ! 

I’m one, of many, Sire, whose trade 

Is most to eat where least is paid ; 

As also when a cup’s in hand 

To sit much liefer than to stand ; 

Especially when dinner’s o’er, 

For then one’s heavier than before, 

As doctors tell us by their lore. 

In short, to have good drink and victual, 

And work, an’t please you, very little.” &c. &c.—>p. “, 
The 
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- The gaiety of this géntleman’s attire and conversation affords 2 
fine contrast to the miserable condition of the minstrel in the later 
days of the craft ; when even so true a poet as the author of the elder 
ballad of ‘Chevy Chase’ was accustomed to indite gsucli verses as 
the followng— 


‘ Now for the good chear that Y have had heare 

I give you hartty thankes, with bowing off my shankes ; 

Desiring you, by petycyon, to grante me such commission, 

Because my nanie is Suzaue, that both by meate and meale 

To you I maye resorte, some tyme to my comforte ; 

For I perceive heare at all tymes is good chere, 

Both ale, wine, and beere, as hit dothe now appeare. 

I perseive without fable ye kepe a good table. 

Some tyme I will be your geste, or els I were a beaste ; 

Knowynge off your minde, yff I wold not be so kinde, 

Some tyme to taste your cuppe, and with you dyne and suppe ; 

I can be contente, yff hit be oute of Lente, 

A peace of byffe to take, mye hunger to aslake, 

Both mutton and veile is goode for Rycharde Sheale. 

Thogge I look so grave, I were a veri knave 

Yf I wold think scorne, ethar even or morne, 

Beyng in hongar, of fresshe samon or konger; &c. ° 

The reader will find the continuation of this melancholy ditty 

in Mr. Conybeare’s ‘ Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry,’ p. 283— 
where it was first printed from one of the Ashmolean MSS.; a 


highly-curious volume, of which we shall shortly have occasion to 
treat at length. 








Art. [V.—Hebrew Tales; selected and translated from the 
Writings of the ancient Hebrew Sages: to which is prefixed, an 
Essay on the Uninspired Literature of the Hebrews. By Hyman 
Hurwitz, Author of Vindicie Hebraice, &c.&c. London. 1826. 


OWARDS the close of the second century, the Jews began 

to be sensible that their chance of re-establishment in the 
Holy Land was almost hopeless. For a long time after the 
destruction of their city and temple in the year 70, they cherished 
ideas of the speedy appearance of their Messiah in the only form 
in which they would acknowledge him—as a great temporal 
deliverer—an Avatar of victory and revenge. They then doubted 


not that his advent was destined about that period, and quoted - 


the prophecies, which they have since learned to interpret differ- 
ently, im support of the correctness of their belief. But having 
rejected Him in whom all the characteristics of the true Messiah 
were united, but who wanted the one mark of temporal power, 

which 
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which their national prejudices exalted into the most important 
of all the tokens of Messiahship, they were obliged to look 
for another, and Barchochoba (the son of the star*) appeared 
to gratify their desires. ‘They exaggerated his victories, im reality 
triflmg when considered in opposition to the power of Rome, 
into absolute proofs of his claims to the title which he assumed, 
and clung to him with their national obstinacy, and occasional 
displays of bravery worthy of a more successful cause. He 
was proclaimed as the star of Jacob, and the sceptre of Israel, 
foredoomed, by the reluctant prophecy of Balaam, to smite the 
corners of Moab, and destroy all the children of Sheth. The 
sword of the Romans speedily dispelled these visions; and Adrian 
proved, by the enactment of oppressive laws, and the mfliction of 
the most cruel punishments, that no temporal Messiah should 
arise to the Jews in his dominions. After defeating them with 
merciless slaughter, he banished them from Judea, persecuted them 
in all parts of the empire, and insulted their religion by erecting 
altars to Pagan deities on the very ground where the Shechina 
ence had been. Some specimens of his cruelty are related in Mr. 
Hurwitz’s little volume, (p. 106, &c.,) and the Jewish records would 
supply many more. In the pages of Roman history his character 
is represented in at least mixed colours :—he is ‘ severus, mitis, 
sevus, clemens.’ In the records of the Jews there is no redeem- 
ing trait: he appears as the very incarnation of cruelty. 

This persecution by Adrian appears to have destroyed or inter- 
rupted the succession of the Hebrew schools, which had flourished 
unbroken since the days of Ezra. In the insane imsurrection of 
Barchochoba, Akiba, the most learned of the rabbis, and the then 
president of the schools, took a most active part, although we are 
assured that he had arrived at the age of one hundred and twenty ; 
a circumstance that does not appear very probable. He publicly 
proclaimed the impostor as the Messiah, and even acted as his 
armour-bearer. On the overthrow of his party he was taken pri- 
soner, and carded to death, the horrible tortures of which he bore 
with the greatest courage, showing himself so attentive to the 
ceremonies of his religion, as to repeat the proper prayer in the 
regular manner while under the hands of the executioners. His 
biographers have noted the very letter at which he was stopped by 
death. Mr. Hurwitz (pp. 119, 120) insinuates that he was exe- 
cuted for his zeal in teaching the Jewish doctrines, but this is in- 
correct ; he was put to death for his peculiar activity in the rebel- 
lion, and the obstinacy with which he advocated the impostor’s 
cause. The memory of few persons has been more cherished by 





* On his defeat, they altered this name to Bar-Chuziba—the son of lying. This is 
aot unlike the treatment King James II, has received from his Irish partisans. hei 
their 
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their countrymen than that of Akiba... They are never weary in 
extolling his immense learning,-—his, knowledge . of - seventy lan-~ 
guages,—the eagerness of his late-taken, up) and long-pretracted 
studies,—or the imcalculable number of his disciples; ,.but_even. 
these topics of praise are not sufficient. His genealogy is care~ 
fully traced to Sisera, the Canaanite general of King Jabin ; and. 
his wife is said to have been the widow of a Roman nobleman 
of high rank. We are told that a whole volume would not be 
sufficient for a detail of his merits, and, m fact, personal anec- 
dotes of him have been handed down which would enable a bio- 
grapher to draw up a life of Akiba more resembling a memoir of 
modern times than an account of a rabbi of the first century, 
whose existence is hardly known to any but scholars occupied, m 
the study of an obscure literature. Long after his death, they 
pointed out with affectionate regret his tomb, by the Lake ‘Tibe- 
rias, where they tell us he was buried, with twenty-four thousand 
of his disciples at his feet. His courage, patriotic enthusiasm 
and learning have procured him pardon for having acknow- 
ledged a false Messiah; and Maimonides, strange to say, founds 
on this very error an argument to prove that the Messiah is not 
yet come. He is universally acknowledged as the most learned 
of the rabbis, though the works attributed to him badly support 
that fame; and as with Barchochoba perished the last of the 
Jewish generals, so with Akiba expired the last of the great oral 
doctors. ‘At the death of Rabbi Akiba,’ says the Mishna, ‘ the 
glory of the law perished.’ He died about A.D. 135; soon after 
the taking of Bitter. 

The later rabbis fondly remark, that on the very day of Akiba’s 
death, Rabbi Jehudah, whose labours were destined to supply the 
want of oral teachers, was born. He is styled either Hanassi, i. e. 
the prince, from his literary and political rank among his country- 
men; or Hakadosh, i. ec. the holy, from the sanctity of his life, of 
which some rather whimsical stories are told. ‘This learned man 
flourished in the reigns of Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Commodus, with all of whom, we are informed, he enjoyed the 
highest favour. We may doubt, however, what we are told in En 
Israel, that the first of these princes submitted to the rite of cir- 
cumcision at his hands.. ‘ He seeing,’ says Maimonides, ‘ that 
disciples were falling off, dangers and difficulties impending, and 
the kingdom of Satan spreading all over the world, and obtaining 
greater strength, (Maimonides probably alludes to the spread of 
Christianity, which, in the tranquil reigns of the Antonines, was 
making rapid progress,) while the people of Israel were driven to 
the ends of the earth, made a collection of traditions fit for public 
dissemination, in order that they might not fall into oblivion.’ It 
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is evident that the chief motive which actaated him in making his 
collection,’ was his feeling of the utter hopelessness of the Jewish 
cause. He saw the Roman’ empire in undisputed plenitude of 
universal’ power, and if he lived in the courts of its emperors, he 
had ample means of convincing himself that no efforts unaided by 
miracles, of which there was but little chance, could shake the 
foree which they wielded. Under these circumstances, he could 
look forward to nothing but an indefinite prolongation of the 
captivity, and was of course anxious that the traditions, which his 
people regarded with as much reverence as the Scriptures them- 
selves, should not be lost, as there was every probability they would 
be, if entrusted to the oral keeping of the dispersed teachers of an 
oppressed and dwindling people. It was no time then to recollect 
the strong injunction that existed, to forbid ‘ that things delivered by 
word of mouth should be committed to writing.’ ‘The traditions 
must either be written, or, in all probability, perish ; and ‘ The loss. 
of a limb,’ as Mr. Hurwitz expresses it, (p. 46,) ‘is preferable to 
the destruction of the whole body.’ The Hebrew scholar has 
reason to be thankful to Jehudah for not observing this precept, of 
which it is much easier to appreciate than to admire the purpose. 

The accuracy, industry, and talent which he brought to his work 
are highly praised by his countrymen. He spent many years in 
collecting materials for it from all the rabbis of the nation where- 
ever dispersed, and published it, according to the general compu- 
tation, in A. D. 190, the 11th year of the Emperor Commodus. 
He styled it the Misuna, a word which has been differently in- 
ierpreted, but which is generally allowed to signify the secondary 
law ; the Greeks interpret it devrepwois, as if it bore the same rela- 
tion to the scriptures which Deuteronomy does to the other books of 
the Pentateuch. It was immediately diffused with great eagerness 
among all the Hebrew schools of Palestine, Babylon, &c. and of 
course soon found commentators. ‘The comments speedily swelled 
into a bulk far beyond that of the text, and received the title of 
Gemiara, i.e. the completion. The Mishna and Gemara united 
form the Talmud, which signifies the ‘ doctrinal.’ Of Talmuds 
there are two, the Jerusalem and the Babylonish, so called from 
the schools which compiled them. ‘The former was collected by 
Rabbi Jochonan, who was born in 184, and died in 279. The 
latter was begun by Rabbi Asche, who died in 427, and completed 
by Rabbi Jose seventy-three years afterwards, viz. A. D. 500. 
Most of these dates are disputed, and some are inclined to put 
them later; but the Archbishop of Cashel shows* that the Baby- 
lonish Talmud must have been composed before 531. 





* See the notes to a sermon preached by Dr. Laurence before the University of 
Oxford, p. 24, 
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This is by far the more famous and complete—as might be ex- 
pected, being by three centuries the later of the two. ‘The doctors 
of Babylon were, besides, of much higher renown, the schools of 
Palestine being at that time in a state of decadence, while the other 
flourished till the twelfth century. Yet, as De Rossi truly remarks,* 
the Jerusalem Talmud deserves to be more valued, as being ‘ pid 
esente di inezie, e pit utile all’ illustrazione delle sagre antichita.’ 
Prideaux was also of the same opinion. The style of the Mishna is 
purer, and far more scriptural than that of either of the Gemaras ; 
that of the Jerusalem being frequently so obscure as to puzzle 
the most learned, for instance, Lightfoot: and the Babylonish 
being full of foreign words and barbarous phrases. ‘The Jerusa- 
lem Talmud is contained in one folio—the Babylonian in twelve ; 
and it is impossible to look at the comparatively pure text of the 
Mishna, surrounded as it is in all directions by so disproportionate 
a mass of commentary, not always the most valuable, without 
recollecting the uncleanly, but very descriptive, jest of Rabelais 
on the glosses in which Accursius has involved the Pandects of 
Justinian. And yet, with all this bulk, it is ncomplete ; many of 
the sections of the Mishna being unaccompanied by any Gemara. 

If the ritual law of Moses itself abounds in minute ceremonies 
and observances, evidently ordained for the purpose of making the 
Hebrew nation more decidedly distinct from all others, it might 
naturally be expected that the traditions which arose im the long 
course of time between the promulgation of the law and the 
completion of the Talmud, should be still more minute in their 
regulations, and applied to an infinitely greater number of con- 
tingencies ; and, on examination, such expectations are fully 
verified. No where does such a code of laws, or casuistical de- 
cisions, exist, applied with so much exactness to such a vast num- 
ber of cases,—some highly important, some the most trifling con- 
ceivable, rendering the law, as expounded by them, what it was 
described to be eighteen hundred years ago, when administered by 
the oral predecessors of the Talmudists, ‘a heavy burthen, and 
hard to be borne.’ Mr. Hurwitz (p. 38, &c.) pleads, that 
several of the customs and laws in the Talmud are founded on 
scriptural authority. It may be true—and is true, in the instances 
which he quotes; but it is impossible to turn over the first ten 
pages of the Mishna without finding many which have no warrant 
of scripture or common sense to support them. In practice, they 
are felt to be annoying enough. Mendelsohn testifies to the fact; 
and we think it is Mr. Frey who assures us that it takes as hard 
a course of theological study to become a Jew butcher, (from 





* Dizionario Storico, vol. 1. p. 171. 
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the minute regulations as to choosing the beast, sharpening the 
knife, &e.,) as im most Universities of Europe would qualify for 
a Doctor of Divinity.—But it must not be imagined that the great 
rabbinical repository does not contain better things. In spite of 
its trifling, and of other objections that might be urged against 
it, few works are better worth the attention of the antiquary, 
the philologer, the philosophic historian, and the theologian. It 
presents the most curious picture of the modes of thinking and 
acting of the most singular people that ever existed, under cir- 
cumstances altogether unparalleled. In the Talmud, says Buxtorf, 
an excellent authority in every point of view, ‘sunt multa quo- 
que theologica sana, quamvis plurimis inutilibus corticibus, ut 
Majemon alicubi loquitur, involuta. Sunt in eo multa fida anti- 
quitatis Judaice collapse veluti rudera, et vestigia ad convincen- 
dam posterorum perfidiam, ad illustrandam utriusque Testamenti 
historiam, ad recté explicandos ritus, leges, consuetudines populi 
Ebrei prisci plurmum conducentia. Sunt in eo multa Juridica, 
Medica, Physica, Ethica, Politica, Astronomica, et aliarum scien- 
tiarum preclara documenta, que istius gentis et temporis historiam 
mirifice commendant. Sunt in eo illustria ex antiquitate proverbia, 
insignes sententiz, acuta apophthegmata, scité prudenterque dicta 
innumera, que leviorem, vel meliorem, vel sapientiorem reddere 
possunt, et ceu rutila.ces gemmz non minis Ebreaam linguam 
exornant, quam omnes Latii et Gracie flosculi suas linguas con- 
decorant. Sunt in eo vocum myriades que vel voces in Scripture 
Sacre usu raras illustrant et nativé explicant, vel totius lingue 
Ebree et Chaldee usum insigniter complent et perficiunt, qui 
alioquin in defectu maximo mutilus et mancus jaceret: sunt 
denique in eo quamplurima ad infinita Novi Testamenti loca quoad 
voces, phrases, et historiam insigniter illustranda maximum momen- 
tum habentia.’ Abating the praise bestowed on the gems of Tal- 
mudic eloquence as brought into opposition with the flosculi of 
Greek and Roman literature, a point on which we should hardly 
consult the worthy lexicographer, nothing can be more just than 
the above panegyric. It is a fair mean between the overstrained 
encomiums of the rabbis themselves, and the bitter contempt or 
hatred which it has been the lot of the Talmud to meet with from 
many Christian critics, both learned and illiterate. 

Both praise and dispraise have been stretched to the highest ; 
but among Christians, the fortune of the Talmud has generally been 
adverse. Even so early as the Pandects, the devrepwoeis are marked 
with legal displeasure; in Novella 146, ‘ Eam Scripturam que 
secunda editio (in Greek, devrepwois) dicitur interdicimus omni- 
modo, utpote sacris non conjunctam libris, neque desuper tra- 
ditam de prophetis, sed inveutionem institutam virorum ex sol 
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Joquentium terrA et divinum in ipsis habentium nil.’ In later 
times, the popes persecuted these books with unrelenting hosti- 
lity. Gregory [X., in 1230, and Innocent 1V., in 1244; :con- 
denied them to be burnt. Their example was’ followed | by 
the anti-pope Benedict XIII., who fulminated a bull against 
them in 1415, from Valencia. He accuses the Talmud of being 
the chief cause that the Jews are so blinded as not to be converted 
to Christianity ; attributes its composition to sons of Satan, and 
orders it to be committed to the flames. In 1554, Pope Julius IIT. 
ordered a general burning throughout the Italian cities: but as few 
copies were destroyed on this occasion, in consequence of the Jews 
secreting them, and carrying them principally to Cremona, where 
their people were very numerous at that time, Pius V., in 1559, sent 
Sixtus Senensis to seize them; and, according to his own account, 
he succeeded so well as to burn 12,000 copies of the Talmud, no 
less than 144,000 volumes. We may be allowed to doubt the 
exactness of this number; but there is no doubt that he very 
zealously performed the honourable business allotted to him. 
In 1593, Clement VIII. renewed the order for the burning, 
directing that all Talmudic and Cabalistic books should be de- 
livered up to the ordinaries of the places in which they should 
be found, or to the inquisitors of heretical pravity, by them to 
be committed to the flames. We copy these facts from Barto- 
loccius, vol. ili. p. 731—747, who mentions them with high praise 
and much gratification. Mr. Charles Butler, m his Hore ‘Bib- 
lice, panegyrizes the popes for their great general kindness to the 
Jews : let him lend his ear to the narrative of Bartoloccius. ‘ Hime 
(that is, from a desire of saving the souls of the Jews) eoram- 
dem Pontificum jussu tot amara pharmaca Judzis propinata, ut 
tanquam in caveam primo fuerint inclusi in septum (in Ghettum) ; 
eorum synagogis omnibus demolitis, unicd tantum  reservata ; 
deinde bonis omnibus stabilibus spoliati; signo im capite eorum 
tamquam in Cain fratris occisore imposito, ne interficeret eos oninis 
homo. (How kind and considerate!) Nullius generis mercature 
lis permissx nisi tantim stracciarie, et cenciarie, hoc est, veterano- 
rum vestium, ex misericordid (misericordia!) tolerata. Et alia id 
genus multa ut per ea incommoda ad fidem Christianam suscipi- 
endam hortarentur.’—vol. iii. p. 748. 

This is extracted from no anti-catholic writer, but from a most 
learned Cistercian. He adds, that not content with these winning 


ways, the popes had recourse to the method of compelling the ' 


Jews to listen to the sermons of friars appointed at certain seasons 
to convince them of their errors—a custom which, we believe, still 
continues at Rome: it certainly lasted till the French revolution. 
The conduct of the Jews, it appears, was not the most reverent at 
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these forced audiences, ‘Quid mirum,’ says the indignant friar, ‘ si 
Judai, non, conversi, sed perversi, et coacti audire verbum, Dei et 
suorum Rabbinorwm ineptias ac fabulosas Scripture Sacre inter- 
pretationes, ;in, risus et screatus aliquando se resolvant? Qua- 
propter redarguuntur concionatoris voce; et ut in officio persistent, 
nec auditorium perturbent, adest, qui hoc casu, non ingenti pertica, 
sed oblonga ac tenui virga in eos leviter animadvertat.’ p. 750. 
There is something very amusing in the picture of a crowd brought 
together to hear their religious tenets abused by a friar, and then 
gently chastised if they presume to laugh at what they may happen 
to think (often, we suppose, most justly) mere nonsense. Bartoloc- 
cius evidently thinks the thin stick far too lenient, and drops a sig- 
nificant hint that the ‘ingens pertica,’ the long pole, might have been 
employed with greater advantage to belabour them into devotion. 

In other parts of the Christian world, the danger of destruction 
was equally great. Just before the Reformation, Pfeffercorn, a 
converted Jew, recommended to the Emperor Maximilian that all 
the Jewish books, of all kinds, and especially the Talmud, should 
be burnt, and had almost succeeded. ‘The controversy which this 
occasioned. is well known. Reuchlin saved them from destruction, 
and we haye no reason to regret the proposition, because it turned 
the attention of the learned (then awaking from the sloth of the 
middle ages) to Hebrew literature, and discussions still more im- 
portant ; and, we may add, because it was the occasion of one of the 
best and most successful jeux d’esprit that ever appeared, the Epis- 
tole obscurorum Virorum—a work to which succeeding wits are 
more: indebted than they would wish to be known. 

We do not know that Hebrew books ran any risk of destruction 
in this country, but we fear that we owe our exemption from being 
chargeable with this species of persecution to the early date at 
which we expelled the Jews—in 1279. The theologians of the court 
of Edward I. and his predecessors, we should imagine, knew very 
little of their existence, except as books of the Black Art, of culti- 
vating which the Jews were very generally accused in the dark ages, 
The belief has lingered in the superstitions of this country, and the 
witch reads her magic rhymes backward, for no other reason than 
because such is the method of reading Hebrew. The Bishop of 
Salisbury has indeed shown that there never was a period at which 
Hebrew literature was entirely unknown in this country, but during 
those ages it was very thinly diffused. ‘The people, who, at the 
accession of King Richard I., burnt the Jewish papers, took care 
to burn those of most importance against themselves : content with 
flinging into the fire contracts and stars,* they let the Talmuds and 
Medrashim escape. During 





* The deeds, obligations, and releases of the Jews were usually called Stars in 
our 
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During the period of the revival of letters there were no Jews in 
England, and Jewish books therefore escaped the effect of the hos- 
tile spirit, to the existence of which im other countries, at that period, 
we have alluded. But when Cromwell, on the soundest maxims of 
policy, permitted their return at the solicitation of Menasseh Ben 
Israel, the outcry that was raised against the measure proved that 
the unfriendly feeling had not abated in the course of near four 
centuries. Cromwell was accused of being looked on as the 
Messiah by the Jews, and a visit paid by a wandering rabbi to 
Cambridge, in quest, as he said, of Hebrew MSS., was construed 
into a design of seekmg im Huntingdonshire the genealogy of 
Oliver, for the purpose of tracing his pedigree to David. Prynne 
took a most active part in this clamour, and brought his ever-ready 
pen to abuse the unfortunate Hebrews. His ‘ Short Demurrer’ is 
worthy of being read, because it contains a history of the cruel 
treatment which the Jews suffered in this country, drawn from 
authentic records. It is written with his usual asperity of temper, 
silliness of argument, and accuracy of research. His hatred of the 
Jews makes him give ready credence to all the absurd stories of the 
middle ages against them, even so far as to swallow popish miracles, 
which, under other circumstances, he would have called anti- 
christian, and he absolutely revels in describing cruelties which 
disgraced the perpetrators, as much as they injured the victims. 
The motives for his writing it are described graphically enough, 
The 6th of December, 1655, being appointed to be kept a fast, in 
a proclamation with a very canting preamble, according to the 
fashion of the times, setting forth the various enormities which 
rendered this fast necessary, Prynne could not help remembering 
that it was on that day seven years, viz. December 6, 1648, that 
the House of Commons had been purged by Pride, and a great 
number of admirable personages, including himself, sent to 
Hell in Westminster, and there, as he pathetically reminds us; 
lodged on bare boards like Turkish galley-slaves. Full of this and 
other coincidences, he walked the next day down ‘ Martin’s-lane,’ 
(it was un-sainted in those days,) and there met Sir John Clot- 
worthy, one of these expelled gentlemen, leading his lady afoot 
‘towards Wallingford House (the present Admiralty), and about 
that place they met Pride himself, the very man who had purged 
the House of them and other equally valuable people. ‘ Fellow 
Pride,’ said Sir John, (Prynne did not know the Colonel’s person,) 


‘remember this day seven years.’ What answer the Colonel vouch-: 


safed to the knight is not recorded; but on Prynne’s passing farther, 





our oly records ; as, for instance, in King John’s time, Istud Star fecit Hagius filius 


Magri de London Domino Ade de Strattona, &c. They were written in Hebrew and 
Latin, It is derived from the Hebrew ww, Mr. Todd has not noticed the word, 
he 
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he met Nye, who im great concern asked him about this new 
project of introducing the Jews, which he could not help wishing 
had been attempted rather in the bishops’ time than in theirs, 
After much excellent discourse with this amiable divine, he went 
on his way grieved to the soul, but more ill omens met him as he 
passed along. 

* As | kept on my way to Lincolne’s Inne-fields, passing by seven or eight maimed sol- 

diers on stilts, who begged of me, I heard them say aloud one to another, “ We must now 
all turn Jews, and there will be nothing left to the poor.” And not far from them ano- 
ther:company of poor people, just at Lincolne’s Inne back gate, cried aloud to each other, 
“ They are all turned devils already, and now we must turn Jews,” &c.’ 
Struck with these ‘ concurrent providences and speeches,’ Prynne 
sat down to write his book, in which we find ‘his brains lying 
about in the margin,’ as usual, His arguments are folly, but 
his researches are profound, and we owe him something for 
the preservation of the records agaist the exertions of Hugh 
Peters, whom, im this ‘ Short Demurrer,’ he especially reviles. 
Nothing can reconcile him to the measure, and everything among 
the Jews is abominable, even to their ‘ base parsimony, industry, 
and frugality.’ , 

From Prynne’s days downwards, an irregular fire in pamphlets 
was kept up against the Jews, which, in 1752, burst into a loud 
explosion, in consequence of the Naturalization Bill. ‘The most 
hideous consequences were predicted from this measure—the over- 
throw of the constitution—the upsetting of the church—the Juda- 
izing of the country, &c. &c. <A history of the controversy that 
bill occasioned would be both amusing and instructive, but we have 
no room for it here. One argument pressed by the friends of the 
Jews is rather whimsical :—they claimed, it seems, much merit for 
their exertions against Charles Edward, m 1745; and the answer 
this plea received from one of the most eager of their antagonists 
is, perhaps, worth copying, though little complimentary to any 
party :-— 

‘ Fifthly. A piece of political merit—they saved the state, if you may credit the apo- 
logist. hen the constitution was in danger, in the year 1745, then the heroic Jews 
raised all Duke’s place; they mustered, marched out, and took the field; they raised 
money—imported specie—filled the royal coffers—lent money on the land-tax—entered 
into associations and subscriptions —preserved our sinking credit—and saved the bank. 
All this the Jews did, which, when the ragged Highland crew heard at Derby, they fled 
from these intrepid Jews, like so many frighted sheep from a troop of wolves, and never 
stopped until they received intelligence that the Jews’ army was returned to its head- 
quarters, in Duke’s place.’ —p. 45. 4a Answer to a Pamphlet, entitled, Considerations on 
a Bill, $c. re-printed by the Citizens of London. 

We should hope that the time is now come, when, if a bill for 
naturalizing the Jews were to be presented to the legislature, there 
would be no necessity for setting up so absurd an apology for con- 
ferring a well-deserved favour on a loyal and industrious body of men ; 
and still more, that nobody would be found to raise a voice against 

it. 
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it. On the continent we are sorry to see that ‘these prejudices 
still exist in full fury against them im many places. 

Far different, of course, from this low estimation, hatred, or con- 
tempt in which the Talmud was held by the Christians, was the 
feeling with which it was regarded by the Jews themselves. In 
their writings no praises are too great for its merits—no authority 
so sacred as not to be alleged in its favour, The preface of 
Maimonides (a great name in any literature) to the Seder 
Zeraim (the first section of the Talmud) opens with claiming 
for it the highest authority of all. ‘ It must be known,’ says 
he, ‘ that the precepts delivered to Moses by God were accom- 
panied by an interpretation, God himself first uttering the text, 
and then its explanation. When Moses returned to his tent, the 
first person he met was Aaron, to whom he repeated text and inter- 
pretation, as he had just received it, When Aaron went to stand 
at the right hand of Moses, Eleazar and Ithamar, his sons, came 
in, to whom Moses repeated what he had done to Aaron. When 
they went to stand, one on the left of Moses, the other on the right 
of Aaron, the seventy elders entered, and were taught by Moses in 
like manner. The whole people next came in, seeking the Lord, 
and the same was repeated to them, until all had heard it. Moses 
then left them, and Aaron repeated to those who remained what he 
chad thus four times heard. Aaron then departed, and Eleazar and 
Ithamar repeated to the elders and people what they had four times 
heard. On their departure, the elders repeated to the people what 
they had heard four times also; so that the people had heard it 
four times.’ Joshua and Phineas taught these traditions to their 
successors, by whom the chain of tradition was brought down un- 
broken to the days of Rabbi Jehudah Hakadosh, ‘ the pheenix of 
his time, the chief ornament of his age,’ by whom they were com- 
mitted to writing. In this story all the rabbis agree, and it is no 
wonder that, when they claim for it such an origin, they should set 
upon it a value almost amounting to idolatry. 

‘ The Talmudists (says the apologetic Mr. Hurwitz) are accused of 
esteeming their own works more than the Bible, and of recommending 
the Mishnah and Talmud in preference to it. Their traducers endea- 
vour to support this truly absurd charge, by two passages from the 
‘Talmud. One (according to their representation) runs thus :—*‘ They 
‘who study the Bible, do what is deemed neither virtue nor vice. They 
who study the Mishnah, perform something of a virtue, and on that 
account receive a reward. But they who study the Gemarau perform 
what may be esteemed the greatest virtue.” (Talmud Baba Meziah.) 
The other runs thus:—“ The Bible is like water, the Mishnah like 
wine, and the Talmud like spiced wine,” &c. &c. (Treatise Sophrim.) 

‘ From these passages it is inferred that the Talmudists preferred their 
own works to the Scriptures. But really I cannot see how such an 
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inference can, fairly. be drawn from them. For what regards the first 
quotation, the first part thereof is evidently mistranslated. The origimal 
doth not say “‘ that those who study the-Bible do what is deemed nei- 
ther virtue nor vice,” but m7 1" TID KIpNd orpoyn “ Those. who 
study the Scripture do what is deemed a virtue and no virlue;” that is 
to say, the Knowledge of Scripture is so indispensably necessary to 
every Israelite, that those who are engaged in its study have no right 
to arrogate any particular merit to themselves since they are only 
doing their duty. “Thosé who study the Mishnah (not, indeed, to the 
exclusion of Scripture, as those writers would have us believe, but in 
addition to it): do what is meritorious, for which they may expect a 
reward.” Because a knowledge of it is not absolutely necessary for 
every individual, but. for those who are. designed to instruct their bre- 
thren ; because also it.cannot be acquired without great industry and 
application. _And a knowledge of the Talmud, in addition to the pre- 
ceding, is still more laudable, for the same reasons. The second quo- 
tation inculcates the same sentiments. The holy writings are compared 
to water: water being indispensably necessary for the preservation of 
every individual ; so are the Scriptures. The Mishnah is compared to 
wine,—wine being very acceptable, but surely not absolutely neces- 
sary. “Still less necessary is spiced wine, to which the Talmud is com- 
pared ; though happy is he who possesses all three in abundance.’ 
This, however, is much more ingenious than satisfactory, and not 
altogether candid. "These books abound with precepts, which are 
still more plain than those which Mr. Hurwitz has exercised so 
much ingenuity in softening; they distinctly consign those who 
negléct ‘the rabbinical writings to efernal immersion in boiling 
dung in'the other world. One of their commonest sayings is, that 
thé Words of the scribes are preferable to the words of the prophets 
(S33 “3492 S3"3A Sm 37), and it was abundantly acted upon. 
Their intemperate abuse and abomination of the Karaites prove 
how much they valued the Talmudic additions, when they anathe- 
matized with sach fury those who rejected them, and adhered to 
the biblical text in preference. In the Chagiga it is. declared, 
that there is no peace for him who returns from reading the Tal- 
mud to reading the Scriptures. In the Golden Altar, and many 
other tracts, we are informed that the written law cannot be 
understood without the oral. When Rabbi Eliezer was on his 
death-bed, his disciples asked him what they should do to obtain 
salvation; and his dying admonition was, to turn away from 
the study of the scriptures. _ In fact, there is scarcely one of the 
rabbis from whom we could not extract similar passages; and 
very many of them have assertions of a still more absurd, indeed 
of a blasphemous, character. We are told, for instance, that 
God reads the Talmud, complies with its ordinances, nay, we 
are assured that his favourite chapter is ‘the Red Cow,’ It 
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would, in our opinion, be better to explain these flights on the 
principles of human nature. We need not be astonished that an 
oppressed people of high pretensions should have thought, and 
spoken, and written extravagantly of the value of works which 
flattered all their vanities and préjudices, and, from the peculiarity 
of the language, were as a treasured gem confined exclusively to 
themselves. 

Even with respect to the sayings explained away by Mr. Har- 
Witz, we must take the liberty to say that he has been entirely led 
aside by the desire of making a case. In the Treatise Sophrim 
it 1s said, that the Bible is like water, the Mishnah like wine, and 
the Talmud like spiced wine. Is not the natural interpretation, 
that as conditum is more costly than wine, and wine more costly 
than water, so the Talmud is more valuable than the Mishnah, 
and the Mishnah than the Bible? Mr. Hurwitz well knows, that 
this is not only the most natural, but the most common—we believe 
the universal—interpretation of the rabbinists: and it is put out 
of “yee by other passages. The saying which usually accompa- 
nies that above quoted is, the Bible is like salt, the Mishnah like 
pepper, and the Talmud like perfumes. Here, also, is a gradual 
rising in value of three commodities ; none of them, like water, of 
‘ indispensable necessity for the preservation of every individual.’ 
In the Treatise Erubin, we have another triplicity of the same kind. 
They quote Solomon’s Song, vii. 11, 12: ‘Come, my beloved, 
let us go forth into the field; let us lodge in the villages, Let 
us get up early to the vineyards; let us see if the vine flourish, 
whether the tender grape appear, and the pomegranates bud forth.’ 
Of which verses the following is the interpretation: ‘ Let us get 
up early to the vineyards—the vineyards are the synagogues and 
schools ; let us see if the vine flourish—by the vine, is meant the 
students in the Holy Scriptures; if the tender grape appear— 
these are the students in the Mishnah; if the pomegranates bud 
forth—these are the students of the Talmud.’ Here again, as the 
pomegranate surpasses the unripened grape, so does the Talmud 
the Mishnah ; and as the fruit is to the blossom, so is the Mishnah 
to the Scriptures. Again in Sota, ‘He who knows the Scrip- 
ture, but not the writings of the wise, (i. e. the comments upon it,) 
is a clown (one of the people of the earth—yx Sy). He who reads 
the Scriptures only, and not the Mishnah, is a blockhead,—(12— 
rathet worse than a blockhead indeed, for Maimonides interprets 
the word, ‘ one who is equally devoid of knowledge and morality’). 
How are these passages to be explained away by any fine-drawn 
special pleading ? 

As for the other saying quoted by Mr. Hurwitz, ‘ Those who 
study the scripture do what is deemed a virtue ad no virtue, &c; 
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we beg to tefer him again to the place wheré lie found it. If he 
examines it there with attention, we doubt whether he will think, 
from the context, that those who wrote it had any such moderate 
ideas of the value of the rabbis or their works as he wishes us to 
believe. It occurs in the Gemara on the second chapter of the 
Baba Metzia, fol. 33, 1; and in that section it is laid down that 
the superiority of the rabbis must be acknowledged to stich a 
degree, that even should the case occur of a man’s father and his 
rabbi falling together into captivity, he is bound to release the latter 
in preference. We fear that Mr. Hurwitz’s character for ortho- 
doxy would stand very low, if he hazarded such interpretations of 
their dogmas in presence of the actual compilers of the Talmud. 

It is this high appreciation of the Talmud and the rabbinical 
writings generally, that appears to have excited the gall of the great 
Hebrew scholars who flourished immediately after the Reforma- 
tion, and of whom Mr. Hurwitz (p. 7) complains so eloquently. 
It would seem odd otherwise, that the Buxtorfs, for example, who 
were perhaps the greatest Hebraists that ever wrote, should often 
speak so angrily of the works with which they were taking so much 
pains. But they found the rabbis overvaluing them, and they 
set about abusing them in return. Their depreciation, as Mr. 
Hurwitz elsewhere (p. 14) says, was a revulsion from the op- 
posite extreme of an undue and excessive veneration. It must 
be admitted, however, that most of their charges of malitia, 
malevolentia, &c., of hatred of Christianity, and those persons 
our faith considers holy, charges which we so often meet in 
the pages of Wagenseil, Hackspan, Wolfius, &c., are very ab- 
surd. It was rather too much to expect that, in theological 
works destined for the perusal of their own people, they should not 
speak slightingly of other sects; or that their polemics were to 
stand quite alone in the world as being marked with a spirit of 
polite deference to antagonists. ‘The poor Jews had indeed much 
reason to be civil. After being persecuted, hunted like beasts, 
robbed, reviled, trampled upon, in every Christian country in the 
world, it might surely be pardoned them that they were occasionally 
disrespectful to that faith, the abuse of which exposed them to such 
calamities. 

Some use of these writings, for the purpose of illustrating 
Christianity, has been made, but not enough. The works of 
Lightfoot and others, valuable as they are, are rather, as the Bishop 
of Chester observes, to be looked on as collections of materials for 
others to work upon, than in any other light. Allix has well em- 
ployed the Talmudic writers in the Unitarian controversy, and the 
Archbishop of Cashel throws by their means much light on the 
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doctrine of baptismal regeneration. But when we reflect that, for 
many centuries, their rabbis, all of them educated, some of them 
clever, men, employed their pens against Christianity, it is impos- 
sible not to be impressed with the opinion, that a careful exami- 
nation of their polemical writings, during the dark ages, would 
tend, in some degree, to illustrate the history of the opinions 
which they impugned. The Rev. G. Faber, in his excellent work 
‘ The Difficulties of Romanism,’ has shown, by the use he makes 
of the negative testimony of Julian and Lucian, how even scoffers 
may be brought to throw light on disputed points of the greatest 
importance, about which the leading Christian sects are themselves 
at issue. 

We waive entirely the advantage which, De Rossi * assures us, 
a knowledge of the T'almudic writings would give us, ‘ contro 
degli stessi Ebrei.’ If we cannot bring them to acknowledge the 
truths of Christianity by means of the writings to which Christ 
himself referred them—by Moses and the Prophets—there is no 
chance of success from other means. If they can evade arguments 
which are to be drawn from the letter of Scripture, they will find 
it much easier to evade those deduced from its comment. Yet 
_ we should press upon Mr. Hurwitz’s attention, that, however the 
infidelity of which he justly complains among the present genera- 
tion of Israelites is to be deplored, it is not, under the circum- 
stances of the nation, to be wondered at. 

‘ Why (says he) should it be concealed, that the demon of infidelity 
is making strong and bold approaches on the precincts of Judaism ; 
nay, that he has already surprised and carried off many a limb from 
the once chosen flock of Israel ? 

‘ The fact is certain. There are few whose own experience cannot 
supply some instance in proof. But what shall we assign as the cause ? 
To what is it attributable? To the neglect of the Talmud? I am too 
well aware of the incredulous and contemptuous smile which it would 
provoke, to hazard the assertion. But to the causes that produced the 
neglect of this and other relics of Hebrew learning, and to the neg- 
lect itself, as a secondary and conspiring cause, I do venture to 
attribute this frightful phenomenon—a tendency to the rejection—for 
disbelief is rejection—of their sole remaining honour in the eyes of 
nations, of the one splendid privilege which the world could not rend 
from them, and which even their oppressors admitted and revered.’ 

We beg to ask Mr. Hurwitz, whether the feeling of ‘ hope 
delayed’ will not rationally account for this frightful phenomenon, 
without referring to any other cause? Some fervent and enthu-. 
siastic spirits may still continue to flatter themselves that the Mes- 
siah is to come; but can such faith, after so many disappointments, 
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so many shiftings, so many discordant interpretations of prophecies, 
be expected from the worldly-minded or the cool-minded—nay, from 
men endowed with the powers of common calculation? None will 
remain real Jews but such as our author—men of true piety and 
ardent faith, whom no disappointments can shake—or mere igno- 
rant bigots, who swallow the nonsensical traditions of their fore- 
fathers, and cling to the Law, because it abounds in ceremonial 
observances which cheat the conscience into the belief that he who 
complies with them performs the duties of religion. All other 
classes of professed Jews will, in reality, be deists, and such, with- 
out Mr. Hurwitz’s avowal, we know to be the case. 

Mr. Hurwitz’s own estimation of the Talmud is of course not 
carried to such a degree as that of the Elder Rabbis; he admits 
that, far from being a pure luminary, it is ‘a spotted orb,’ and 
fairly allows that many parts of it are defaced by absurd or objec- 
tionable matter. We were, however, hardly prepared to find him 
throwing his shield over the nonsense of the Cabbala. That the 
cabalistical metaphysics are worthy of attention, we readily admit ; 
and add, that, for fanciful luxuriance of poetical ideas on the 
sublimest psychology, the book Zohar has never been surpassed ; 
but literal cabalism is sad trifling, and little deserving the praise 
it receives, however qualified, from Mr. Hurwitz. We leave it to 
our readers to judge, from his own examples— 

‘It cannot be denied that many of their inferences and interpreta- 
tions are highly ingenious, and that most of them have a moral ten- 
dency. A few examples will make this clear; and give the general 
reader an idea of these researches, or inquiries, as they are called. 

‘1. The holy law, or pentateuch, begins with the letter 3 beth. Why? 
Because, says the son of Kafra, this letter, as a numeral, represents the 
number two, and the divine writer wished to indicate that there are two 
worlds ; one, the material, in which we move and exist, the creation of 
which he was about to describe—the other, the world of bliss, which 
we may enjoy hereafter. 

‘2. Because also, says another rabbi, the figure of this letter 3 
represents a space enclosed on three sides, namely the anterior, upper, 
and lower parts: one side only is left open; intimating that such a 
frail creature as man must not, dare not, search into what existed 
antecedent to the creation, nor into what is above or beneath him: all 
this is enclosed and interdicted; but there is still a wide open space left 
for his searching mind, namely, from the creation onward ; in as far as 
God has chosen to reveal it in his holy word, or has laid it open to our 
view in the great and wonderful book of nature. 

‘3. The final letters (says one of the Talmudists) of the first three 
words of the daw, =y7>x x72 MwNTD are KD, composing the word 
max emeth, (the Hebrew word for truth,) to indicate that the only object 


of the holy book is truth. This the divine Psalmist has distinctly 
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expressed ba ge ag a7 wen, “The beginning of thy word is 
Trurs.” (Psalm cxix. 160.) 

‘4. They remarked, that the letters composing this word mow, are 
taken from the beginning, middle, and end, of the alphabetical series ; 
because, say they, truth ought to be the beginning, middle, and end 
of all our thoughts and actions, and the object of all our pursuits.’ 

With all deference, this is nonsense—and nothing but nonsense. 
There were Greek triflers who inquired why Homer began the 
Iliad with a M, and gave reasons just as sagacious and valuable. 
Had the first letter of the Bible been any other than 3, ‘ morality’ 
as well-founded could have been drawn from it. In our own ver- 
sion, the first letter is I. Ifa cabalist inquired why does it begin 
with 1? we could answer, because I being the numeral for one, it is 
meant to denote the unity of God; or, its figure being that of a 
column, it signifies that this book is to be the pillar of our faith— 
or-something else as profound, The true reason, we take it, is, 
that it is the first letter of the word in ; and the cabalist would not 
be very wrong, we imagine, if he were to conclude that Moses 
began the Pentateuch with 6b, because it was the first letter of 
bereshith, and for no other reason. As for max (emeth) truth, the 
cabalists have another fancy, not quoted by Mr. Hurwitz. ‘They 
observe, that each of its three letters stands on two points, n, 2, ; 
while in the word for falsehood, spy, they stand each on but one, 
", P, ¥, because truth, being steady, stands on two feet, while false- 

, weak and vacillating, has only one. It is odd to see this 
cabalistical fancy used by Franklin in his notes on Mr. Justice 
Foster’s celebrated charge on the legality of impressment. That 
learned judge, in the course of his argument, had used the collo- 
quial vulgarism of ‘on the foot of usage ;’ on which Franklin 
remarks, ‘ though falsehood, like this reasoning, rests on one foot, 
truth stands upon two.’ Where did Franklin find this witticism, 
which, from the nature of the case, must have been drawn from 
the Cabbala? His well-known appropriation of the beautiful 
parable on toleration proves that his reading lay occasionally in 
paths rather remote from what might be expected from his general 
studies ; and moreover that he was not very nice in using the know- 
ledge so picked up. At all events, it has passed on the editor 
af the State Trials as original ; for he thinks it worth his while to 
quote it, Vol. XVIII., p. 1331, little suspecting that he was 
gracing his pages with a morsel of second-hand cabalism. 

It is time, however, to come to that part of the Talmud which 
gave occasion to the work before us—viz. its stories. It appears 
by the preface, (p.v.) that we are indebted to Mr. Coleridge for the 
suggestion of such a work ; indeed, three of the tales appeared long 
ago in ‘ The Friend.’ The collection is very amusing and in- 
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structive; it would not have heen difficult to have made one yery 
much the reverse from the same stores, The insertion of the tales 
in the Talmud has been regarded very angrily by some splenetic 
critics, and beyond anything else contributed to give a character of 
trifling to the whole work. It has obtained for its learned authors, 
from Hottinger, the uncomplimentary title of ‘ fabularum yeawday 
consarcinatores impudentissimos,’ most impudent patchers together 
of old wives’ stories; and the opinions of other Christian scholars 
are expressed in terms not more polite, ‘This, however, is not at 
all just, These critics did not sufficiently attend to the oriental 
origin of the work which they were reviling, and reflect that, in all 
the nations of the East, it was customary to mix up such narrations 
with graver matters, A greater familiarity with various oriental 
literature has made modern men more tolerant of such deviations 
from the strait-laced regularity of western ideas; and no theological 
critic should have forgotten that the example of our Saviour 
sanctified the principle of applying stories (some of them drawn, 
in all probability, from a common source with many of those in 
the Talmud) to the elucidation of affairs of the most sacred 
importance. Why the writers of the Gemara(few anecdotes occur 
in the Mishna) thought proper to use these apologues is, perhaps, 
best accounted for by Wagenseil: ‘ Crediderim,’ says he, in the 
preface to his very curious Tela Ignea Satanz, ‘ plerasque veteres 
fabulas a magistris sic prolatas fuisse, ut tedium, quod difficillima- 
rum disputationum gxpiCcia in animis discipulorum forté pepererat, 
iisdem lenirent, et severiora dogmata ameenitatibus quibusdam tem- 
perarent,’ 

Some of the Talmudic stories are excessively absurd, and others 
highly indelicate. ‘The interpretation of some of the former class 
has puzzled the most famous of the later rabbis and their Chris- 
tian favourers, In the darker ages, the great bulk of the Jewish 
doctors contended for literal interpretation, laying it down as a 
rule, that if ‘ the masters said that your right hand was your left, 
or your left your right, you should not question it.’ In times 
nearer our own, this dectrine was generally given up, and the most 
absurd of the stories were explained allegorically. Such will 
always be the case, where philosophical generations are called 
on to believe in the fancies of poetical antiquity, and to inter- 
pret the dreams or wisdom, as the case may be, of mystic or 
superstitious predecessors.. Gibbon has well observed, that the 
goose and goat which the brute multitude, that marched under 
Walter the Pennyless, on the first crusade, regarded with such 
reyerence, would, in all probability, haye become objects of worship 
if the crusade had succeeded, and exercised the ingenuity of a 
philosophising posterity to resolve them into allegories, Such - 
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strikingly the fate of the gods'of Greece. ‘The stories of Saturn 
and his family were probably founded on historical facts, out of 
which ‘the ‘plastic’ fancy of the Greeks had framed imnumerable 
fables. | ‘Philosophy, perhaps,—and but perhaps,—might have 
had her'share, and the brilliant fictions of Homer might have some- 
times contained allusions to science, which he, or the fabulists from 
whom he drew, might have considered as too valuable to be com- 
mitted to the unhallowed gaze of the exoteric crowd. For many 
a generation, however, those fictions were literally believed; but 
an age came at last when the Platonists allegorized them all, and 
discovered, in the rudest figments, the profoundest results of the most 
recondite erudition. ‘The allegorizing doctors who followed the 
Falmudic rabbis acted in the same way; and Maimonides finds 
much to praise in this manner of wrapping up truth in fables, which, 
if literally interpreted, are but the consummation of folly. 

It is, of course, on the allegorizing side that Mr. Hurwitz is en- 
gaged ; but we cannot compliment him on his success. In the hands 
of an ingenious man it is, after all, as easy to allegorize as to adopt 
the plain meaning. By cutting down incidents, by softening ex- 
pressions, suppressing some particulars, and distorting others, an 
allegorical case can be made from the most nonsensical tale ever 
invented. It is said that a dexterous etymologist can derive any 
given word from any given root, by altering the consonants, and 
omitting the vowels ; so a clever allegorizer, by twisting facts, and 
altogether neglecting the original inferences, can never be in want 
of philosophical solutions for any story he may take in hand. The 
same tact that derives King Pepin from ooweg will discover the 
Copernican system in Goody Two Shoes. We shall see how Mr. 
Hurwitz manages the matter :— 

‘ To eriumerate all the various misrepresentations of the writers who 
have aimed their venomous shafts at the poor rabbis and their literary 
productions would require volumes. However, to enable the general 
reader to form his own conclusions on the subject, I think it necessary 
to illustrate the preceding remarks by a few examples. 

* It is well known that the state and condition of the progenitor of 
mankind, his mental capacity and intellectual acquirements, were 
favourite topics of discussion amongst the learned of almost every 
age; and that, whilst some have bent the father of the human race 
down to the earth, and reduced him to a level with the brutes, others 
have raised him to the skies, and given him an angelic nature. That 
the learned Hebrews should have exercised their thoughts on the same . 
subject is no more strange than that they should have expressed those 
thoughts in the language of metaphor and allegory, the fayourite 
medium of oriental philosophers. Now it was the opinion of some of 
the rabbis that since, according to scripture, cvery created being was 
produced in its perfect state, Adam must likewise have come from = 
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hand of the Divine Maker in the most perfect state; not only:as far 
as regarded physical capabilities, but also mental powers, and that, con- 
sequently, his intellectual endowments must have been proportionally 
great. This opinion they conveyed in terms which appear hyperbo- 
lical, because it is overlooked that they are figurative, by saying that 
Adam reached from earth to heaven ; i. e. his Being, joining the earthly 
with the celestial, had the animal as its base, and the elic as its 
capital; or, that the man in his vast perfection was framed to ascend 
from nature to nature’s God. 

‘ To intimate that man is omnivorous, that the strength, pliability of 
his frame, and his peculiar organization, enable him to dwell in every 
situation and in every clime, they said,—* that the dust from which 
Adam was formed was collected from every part of the earth.” 

‘To express man’s two-fold nature, the duplex homo, namely, the 
spiritual and the material, they said, “* that Adam was an oyivTuR 
Androgynes,” (a man-woman): the former indicative of the soul, on ac- 
count of its superiority and vigour ; the latter representing the passions, 
desires, and propensities, on account of their fascinating allurements. 

‘ To express the result of this two-fold combination, they said, that 
“ Adam had two faces; one turning to thé east, the other to the west.” 
That is to say, the one (the spiritual nature) is turned towards the 
source of light and knowledge; the other (the material) is inclined 
towards the regions of darkness—the abode of sensuality and debase- 
ment. 

‘ Further, they said, that when “ Adam lay down, his head rested in 
the east, and his feet in the west.” By which they meant, that, though 
by our first parents’ transgressions, or their fall, as it is called, man’s 
nature was deteriorated, yet it was not changed in kind: his head (his 
superior nature) still resting in the east—the source of light; whilst 
his feet (his inferior nature) turn towards the west. 

‘ Such were the real opinions of the ancient Hebrews. But their 
traducers, either through ignorance or malevolence, taking their words 
in their most literal sense, unblushingly tell us, that the Sages of Israel 
believed that Adam was a most gigantic two-headed monster—nay, 
wonderful! that he was a—hermaphrodite !’ ony 

All this is, no doubt, very philosophical, and our indignation 
ought to be strongly roused against those calumniators who did 
not find out that the rabbis meant what is very wise, while they 
said what is very foolish. Yet we doubt whether the rabbis them- 
selves would not be particularly astonished at the wisdom disco- 
vered in their descriptions of Adam. ‘They certainly drop no hint 
of any such thing. The great stature of Adam is assigned on 
reasons very different from those given by Mr. Hurwitz. How is 
it proved, says Rabbi Joshua, that Adam extended from east to 
west? By Psalm cxxxix. 5. ‘ From west to east thou hast formed. 
me.’ How that he extended from north to south?—By Deut. 
iv. 32. * God created man from one end of heaven to the other!’ . 
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- It is, therefore, to two misunderstood texts of scripture, not to 
any fine-spun metaphysical reasoning, that Adam owes his rab- 
binical magnitude. From a misunderstood text of scripture also 
it is, that he is considered as a hermaphrodite, Gen. i. 27. ‘ Male 
and female created he them’! That the rabbis had anything but 
philosophy in their heads is evident from the questions they raise 
as to this androgynical Adam. If he had two bodies, one male 
and one female, joined at the back, it is inquired which walked 
first; and, ieiediee to say, the rabbis have decided the in 
favour of the male, According to some rabbis, Adam had a 
tail, and they adduce as good reasons for decorating him with such 
an appendage as they do for making him a hermaphrodite, What 
piece of ancient metaphysics lay concealed in this opinion, we 
should be glad to learn from Mr. Hurwitz, particularly as we 
cannot now have the pleasure of consulting Lord Monboddo, Or 
how does he propose to explain the fact of Adam’s being created 
circumcised, and the whimsical reason given for it in Jalkut—viz. 
‘ because God created him in his own image’? Or how get over 
some other stories reported of our original parent, to which we can 
only refer? See Bartoloccius, vol. i. p. 76. And yet explaining 
away one absurdity will not be of any avail, so long as these and 
others of the same kind admit of no sensible solution whatever. 
Bayle very properly laughs at all this in his article ‘ Adam,’ 

But let us come back to Mr, Hurwitz :— 

‘Further: the Talmudists, with a view, perhaps, of communicating 
an historical fact, relate the following story :— 

** Once upon atime, an egg of 33" 13 Bar-Joceane (i, e. the son of 
Toceane), fell down, and it inundated sixty cities, broke down 
three hundred cedars,” It was asked, * How came the egg to fall ; 
since it is written, the wing of the songster is beautified?” To which 
Rabbi Asci replied, “ Because it was a foul egg.” That this fable 
alludes to a terrible persecution which, in the time of its inventor, 
raged against some Hindoo sects who believed in the mundane egq, 
is not only highly probable, but is rendered almost certain, by the 
egg being described as the son (offspring) of Ioceane (Ocean), And 
when it was asked, how that egg came to fall, (. e. how the perse- 
cution arose,) since that egg was so beautified by the wing (the imagi- 
nation) of the songster (poets)—the witty Rabbi replied —* because it 
was a foul egg.”” And that it was not very sound, the reader may 
yereps allow, considering the many fables to which it gave birth. 

ut our pretended critics, not knowing what to think of the son of 
Toceane, conyerted him into a bird, which they called Bar-jochna ; 
imagining, perhaps, where there is an egg, there must be a bird: 
and judging, from the size of the egg, of the dimension of its feathered 
chick, they hatched a creature so monstrously large, as was big enough 
to devour the poor rabbis, together with their bulky works; and then, 

turning 
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turning to the Jews, bid them look at the gigantic bird!—and ex- 
ultingly asked them, what they thought of their ancestors’ wonderful 
discoveries in ornithology !—little thinking that this Barejochna was @ 
creature of their own disordered imagination.’ 

No, Mr. Hurwitz, it is no creation of theirs. The Bar-Jochna 
is too famous a fowl to be dismissed so easily. It is no metaphy- 
sical bird by any means, but the identical bird that is to be eaten 
by the Israelites at the advent of their Messiah—Leviathan form- 
ing the fish, and Behemoth the flesh, of the great entertainment to 
be provided on that occasion; when, by the way, every Jew is to 
have two thousand eight hundred Gentiles to wait behind his chair 
—whether in or out of livery our authority unfortunately omits to 
inform us;—when geese are to be roasted in such quantities that 
their fat will run in rivers—when the cow salted on the first Fri- 
day of creation for this auspicious moment is to be cooked—and 
wine of the most delicious kind handed about im capacious cups, 
holding each two hundred and odd quarts. This account of the 
Bar-J ochna, we find, is no calumniator of the rabbis, but in Elias 
the Levite. An allegorical interpretation, alluded to by Mr. Hur- 
witz, is made in the book Caphthor, which interprets the bird in 
hand to be a great rabbi, and the three hundred cedars the ‘Talmudic 
writings devoured by his sixty studious disciples. This interpretation 
is easily allowed to be absurd, How does Mr. Hurwitz prove the 
certainty or likelihood of his? What evidence have we that the 
Gemarists knew anything of the systems of Hindoo cosmogony ? 

Kimchi, an authority whom Mr. Hurwitz will not disparage, 
informs us of a bird that, when he opens his wings, darkens the sun. 
The Bar-Jochna, im fact, is by several Hebrew commentators 
supposed to be identified with the bird Ziz, and how are we to 
get over that fine fowl? Rabba Bar Bar Channa, a deep phi- 
losopher according to Mr. Hurwitz, as we shall shortly see, 
vouches that he saw this bird while he was on a voyage; that its 
ancles were in the water, and its head in the sky. It may be ob- 
jected, he says, that the water was not deep; but when it was 
proposed to try its depth by bathing in it, we were advised that 
it was a hazardous experiment, for a carpenter, some seven years 
before, had dropt his hatchet in that part of the water, and it had 
not yet reached the bottom; not, to be sure, entirely so much on 
account of the depth of the water, as the rapidity of the stream. 
And this bird, Ziz, is most excellently adapted for gracing the 
festal table, because it is ready roasted, and contains in itself the 
flavour of every other fowl in the world. How does Mr. Hurwitz 
explain these philosophical transactions? Would it not a better 
to let the Bar-Jochna be considered as a variety of the genus roc, 
than to speculate on its connection with the Braminical p ilosophy, 
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of their acquaintance with which it would be impossible to bring 
any other proof from the books of the rabbis than this far-fetched 
allegory? The Talmud and the Arabian Nights Entertaiment 
drew from the same systems of ornithology. 7 f 

In an etymological point of view, Mr. Hurwitz’s derivation of 
the word "25" from wxeavos is not at all probable ; nor can we con- 
ceive how he spells it in Roman characters ‘ Ioceane,’ unless for 
the purpose of making it look like the English word ocean. ‘The 
Latin 0, and the Greek o or w, are expressed, when adopted 
into Hebrew at the beginning of a word, by 1, not by », which 
expresses iw. Thus oyxos is mpnx—oCgu{or, pray, or its equiva- 


lent, prasx—orov, px—onunx, ovrws—ne, arn, Ke. Kc. K ore 


is, in nine cases out of ten, expressed by p not 2, which more pro- 
perly expresses x; and the termination os, or the Latin us, is regu- 
larly », as ow, Titus, mem ore, Turnus Rufus* (a name which 
occurs in this book, p. 114)—mmox, ewzexos—oinn fuSos— 
orvuosbx «=AAcEav3pos—&ic. » expresses the termination » or a, as 
AQpodirn, weemox, Delphica, spat, van yn, &c.— 32" would thus 
represent Iox»n, not wxeavos. We, therefore, @ priori, would 
reject Mr. Hurwitz’s derivation as being contrary to usual etymo- 
logy ; but the question is beyond doubt, when we find that in rab- 
binical Hebrew the word actually occurs written as the rules above 
laid down would incline us to write it. So Aben Ezra, in his ‘Com- 
mentary on the Psalms,’ lxxii. 8, writes, mypx o>, certainly not 
%23" =>"; in which very passage he gives another blow to Mr. Hur- 
witz’s hypothesis, by distinctly stating that the oceanus, the m»px => 
was the Northern Sea, i.e. the Mediterranean, as distinguished 
from the Red Sea, the sea of the south. Nor would a man, writ- 
ing in Babylon, or, indeed, any ancient Hebrew, be inclined to 
attribute an oceanic origin to a fable from Hindostan: it would 
have come to him, if at all, over-land. 

As for Rabba Bar Bar Channa, who vouches for his personal 
knowledge of the bird Ziz, we have the following comment on one 
of his philosophical opinions :— 

* With the same candour have these literary traducers treated the 
philosophical opinions of the Talmudist. 

* Rabba, the grandson of Chana, in order to communicate to his 
readers the surprising fact, concerning the luminous appearance of the 
sea, (observed with admiration by most navigators, and so beautifully 
described by my friend, Mr. S. T. Coleridge,t) and to express the won-' 

ders 

* Mr. Hurwitz doubts whether this be meant for Terentius or Tinnius Rufus. Schoet- 
gen and others interpret it Turannius Rufus. This was the person to whose widow Akiba 
is said to-have been married. The beginning of the courtship is odd enough. 

t £“ A beautiful white cloud of foam, at momently intervals, coursed by the side of oe 

vesse 
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ders of God, who, by the divine ray with which he animated man, has 
enabled him to subdue the raging billows of the sea, by means of a 
few planks and sticks—related the following allegorical tale :— 

* * Those that travel on the sea have told me, that on the head of 
the wave that threatens destruction to the ship, there appear sparks of 
white fire: that they beat it (the sea) with sticks, on which is written 
the name of the Almighty, and it rests, or is subdued.” Further, to 
explain the cause of day and night, he invented the following narra- 
tive: —“ An Arabian merchant said tome: * Come, and I will show thee 
where heaven and earth join.’ I took my bread-basket, and put it into 
the window of the firmament. I then said my prayers, which I finished 
in due time. Then I looked for my basket, but found it not. ‘ What!’ 
said I to the merchant, ‘ Are there thieves in this place?’ ‘ No,’ 
answered he, ‘ it is the heavenly sphere that turns about which took it 
along with it. Wait till to-morrow, at the precise time, and thou wilt 
find thy basket again.” It is generally supposed, that the grandson of 
Chana accounted for the phenomenon by supposing, according to the 
Ptolemaic system, that the heavens turned round the earth. But it is 
not improbable that, by the expression, “‘ Come, and I will show thee 
where heaven and earth meet,” he intimated, that the phenomenon may 
be explained in two ways; either in the manner just stated, or on the 
Pythagorean system of the earth’s turning on its own axis: for the 
disappearance and re-appearance of the fictitious basket would take 
place on either supposition.’ 

Nothing can be finer than the quotation from Coleridge in the 
note, and the ingenuity of the interpretation may be readily ad- 
mitted ; but we should think that Rabba Bar Bar Channa would 
hardly understand his apologist. This respectable gentleman is 
one of the hardiest travellers that we happen to have met with. 
He saw a fish on one occasion dashed against the shore, and it 
overthrew sixty cities; sixty more fed upon its flesh; and yet there 
was enough left to supply a third sixty with salt provisions. On 
his return next year, he was happy to perceive that the sixty: over- 
thrown cities had been rebuilt with the bones of the fish. One of 
its eyes yielded three hundred vessels of oil, which, however, is but 
an inadequate proportion. On a different occasion he disembarked 
on the back of another ‘ sea-beast,’ which was covered with earth, and 
produced grass, &c. ; and ‘ deeming it some island,’ (Milton did not 
forget this in his description of Leviathan, which is altogether rab- 
binical,) landed on it, kindled a fire, and began to cook, which 
naturally alarming the fish somewhat, the fish moved himself, and the 
veracious rabbi escaped with great difficulty. He also saw a frog 
as big as the village of Akra, which contains sixty houses—a fa- 





vessel with a roar, and little stars of flame danced and sparkled, and went out in it; and 
every now and then light detachments of this white cloud-like foam darted off from the 
vessel’s side, each with its own small constellation, over the sea, and scoured out of sight 
like a Tartar troop over a wilderness,” "—Biographia Literaria, vol. ii. ) 
yourite 
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vourite number t—a serpent swallowed the frog, and then came a 
taven which ate the serpent up as easily as a fox eats a pear, and 
then perched upon the next tree—the dimensions of which (more 
is the pity) the rabbi does not give us. After this, we do not 
wonder that his name is as highly reverenced even among his brother 
rabbis, as that of Ferdinand Mendez de Pinto is among ourselves. 
They have a saying, that ‘every Abba is a drunkard, and every Bar- 
bar Channa a fool ;’ a more satisfactory way of accounting for his 
travelling adventures, than by resolving them into philosophical opi- 
nions. ound in fact, is very much such a philosopher as Sinbad ; 
and his adventures are in place amidst writings which tell us of cab- 
bages that must be scaled with ladders, turnips in which foxes whelp, 
and wheat as tall as palm-trees, containing grains each as large as a 
baron of beef (Srun we Sw nv>2 srw). 

Mr. Hurwitz has done well in not pressing such tales into his 
collection, which generally consists of anecdotes of various distin- 
guished Jewish characters. Some of them are highly interesting, 
and they lose nothing but some, perhaps, unpreservable touches of 
simplicity, in the hands of their translator. We subjoin a spe- 
cimen :— 

*Compelled by violent persecution to quit his native land, Rabbi 
Akiba wandered over barren wastes and dreary deserts. His whole 
equipage consisted of a lamp, which he used to light at night, in order 
to study the law; a cock, which served him instead of a watch, to 
announce to him the rising dawn ; and an ass, on which he rode. 

‘The sun was gradually sinking beneath the horizon, night was fast 
approaching, and the poor wanderer knew not where to shelter his 
head, or where to rest his weary limbs. Fatigued, and almost ex- 
hausted, he came at last negr a village. He was glad to find it inha- 
bited, thinking, where human beings dwelt, there dwelt also humanity 
and compassion; but he was mistaken. He asked for a night’s ledg- 
ing—it was refused. Not one of the inhospitable inhabitants would 
accommodate him. He was therefore obliged to seek shelter in a neigh- 
bouring wood. “It is hard, very hard,” said he, “ not to find a hos- 
pitable roof to protect me against the inclemency of the weather; but 
Ged is just, and whatever he does is for the best. He seated himself 
beneath a tree, lighted his lamp, and began to read the daw. He had 
scarcely read a chapter, when a violent storm extinguished the light. 
“ What,” exclaimed he, “ must I not be permitted even to pursue my 
favourite study !— But God ts just, and whatever he does is for the best.” 

‘He stretched himself on the bare earth, Willing, if possible, to have 
a few hours’ sleep. He had hanily closed his eyes, when a fierce 
wolf came and killed the cock. “ What new misfortune is this ?” ¢ja- 
culated the astonished Akiba. “My vigilant companion is gone ! Who 
then will henceforth awaken me to the study of the law? But God 
is just; he knows best what is good for us poor mortals.” —— 
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had he finished the sentence, when a terrible lion came and devoured 
the ass. ‘“ What is to be done now?” exclaimed the lonely wanderer. 
“My lamp and my cock are gone—my poor ass, too, is gone—all is 
gone! But, praised be the Lord, whatever he does is for the best.” He 
passed a sleepless night, and early in the morning went to the village, 
to see whether he could procure a horse, or any other beast of burden, 
to enable him to pursue his journey. But what was his surprise, not 
to find a single individual alive ! 

‘It appears that a band of robbers had entered the village during 
the night, killed its inhabitants, and plundered their houses. As soon 
as Akiba had sufficiently recovered from the amazement into which 
this wonderful occurrence had thrown him, he lifted up his voice, and 
exclaimed, “‘ Thou great Ged, +2 God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
now I know by experience that poor mortal men are short-sighted and 
blind; often considering as evils what is intended for their preserva- 
tion! But thou alone art just, and kind, and merciful! Had not the 
hard-hearted people driven me, by their inhospitality, from the villare, 
I should assuredly have shared their fate. Had not the wind extin- 


guished my lamp, the robbers would have been drawn to the spot, and 
have murdered me. I perceive also that it was thy mercy which de- 
prived me of my two companions, that they might not by their noise 
give notice to the banditti where I was. Praised, then, be thy name, 


for ever and ever !’ 


There are many fine apologues in this collection, of which we 
can make room for but one. In it due justice is not done to the 
character of Alexander the Great ; but that is too common a case, 
to be complained of. 

‘ Pursuing his journey through dreary deserts, and uncultivated 
ground, Alexander came at last to a small rivulet, whose waters glided 
peaceably along their shelving banks. Its smooth unruffied surface 
was the image of contentment, and seemed in its silence to say—this 
is the abode of tranquillity and peace. All was still: not a sound was 
heard save those soft murmuring tones which seemed to whisper into 
the ear of the weary traveller—‘ Come, and partake of nature’s 
bounty !”—and to complain that such ‘offers should be made in vain. 
To a contemplative mind, such a scene might have suggested a thou- 
sand delightful reflections. But what charms could it have for the 
soul of an Alexander, whose breast was filled with schemes of ambition 
and conquest; whose eye was familiarized with rapine and slaughter ; 
and whose ears were accustomed to the clash of arms—to the groans of 
the wounded and the dying? Onward, therefore, he marched. Yet, 
overcome by fatigue and hunger, he was soon obliged to stop. He 
seated himself on one of the banks of the river, took a draught of 
water, which he found of a very fine flavour, and very refreshing. 
He then ordered some salt fish, with which he was well provided, to be 
brought to him. These he dipped in the stream, in order to take off 
the briny taste, and was very much surprised to find them emit a very 
fine fragrance. “Surely,” said he, “ this river, which possesses such 

uncommon 
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uncommion qualities, must flow from some very rich and happy coun- 
try. Let us march thither.” Following the course of the river,-he at 
length arrived at the gates of Paradise. The gates were shut. He 
knocked, and, with his usual impetuosity, demanded admittance.— 
*¢ Thou canst not be admitted here,” exclaimed a voice from. with’ .; 
“ this gate is the Lord’s.” ‘1am the Lord—the Lord of the earth ;” 
rejoined the impatient chief—“ I am Alexander the Conqueror! Will 
you not admit me?” “ No,” was the answer.- ‘ Here, we know of 
no conquerors—save such as conquer their passions: None but the just 
can enter here.” Alexander endeavoured in vain to enter the abode of 
the blessed; neither entreaties nor menaces availed. Seeing all his 
attempts fruitless, he addressed himself to the guardian of Paradise, 
and said :—‘ You know I am a great king—a person who received the 
homage of nations. Since you will not admit me, give me at least 
something, that I may show an astonished and admiring world that I 
have been where no mortal has ever been before me.” ‘ Here, mad- 
man!” said the guardian of Paradise, “here is something for thee. 
It may cure the maladies of thy distempered soul. One glance at it 
may teach thee more wisdom than thou hast hitherto derived from all 
thy former instructors. Now go thy ways.” Alexander took it with 
avidity, and repaired to his tent. But what was his confusion and sur- 
any to find, on examining the received present, that it was nothing 
ut the fragment of a human skull! ‘“ And is this,” exclaimed Alex- 
ander, “ the mighty gift that they bestow on kings and heroes! Is 
this the fruit of so much toil, danger, and care!” Enraged and dis- 
appointed, he threw it on the ground. ‘ Great king,” said a learned 
man who happened to be present, “do not despise this gift. Despicable 
as it appears in thine eyes, it yet possesses some extraordinary qualities, 
of which thou mayest soon be convinced, if thou wilt order it to be 
weighed against gold or silver.” Alexander ordered it to be done. A 
pair of scales was brought. The skull was placed in one, a quantity 
of gold in the other; when, to the astonishment of the beholders, the 
skull over-balanced the gold. More gold was added, still the skull pre- 
nderated. In short, the more gold there was put in the one scale the 
lower sunk that which contained the skull. “ Strange,” exclaimed 
Alexander, “ that so small a portion of matter should outweigh so 
large a mass of gold! Is there nothing that will counterpoise it?” 
“ Yes,” answered the philosophers, “ a very little matter will do it.” 
They then took some earth, covered the skull with it, when imme- 
diately down went the gold, and the opposite scale ascended. “ This is 
very extraordinary !” said Alexander, astonished. “ Can you explain 
this strange phenomenon?” “ Great king,” said the sages, “ this 
fragment is the socket of a human eye, which, though small in com- 


pass, is yet unbounded in its desire. The more it has, the more it. 


craves. Neither gold nor silver, nor any other earthly possession can 
ever satisfy it. But when it once is laid in the grave and covered with 
a little earth, there is an end to its lust and ambition.” ’ 


We must come to a close, but cannot do so without expressing 
. our 
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our hope.that, as Mr. Hurwitz has thus opened the way, he will 
continue his-researches inthe Talmud. He well knows that there 
is much for him to glean there, and he has only to guard against 
painting things better than they are. What man of sense is there 
who is not prepared to find fable, and nonsense, and indelicacy, and 
intolerance, occasionally mixed with the better matter of a work 
composed at such a time, and under such circumstances? Let 
him not expose himself in his researches to the old reproach 
against the writers of his nation: 
Qualiacumque volunt Judzi somnia fingunt, 
Gens nimis in laudes ingeniosa suas. 

A philosophical view of the whole Talmud, expounding its 
spirit—(which, we may remark in passing, is, with few exceptions, 
kind, and rather pastoral *)—analyzing the views of those who dic- 
tated the ¢ode—the circumstances that created it—the effect it has 
had on the manners and ideas of those for whose guidance it was 
composed, would be a valuable work; but one which would, 
perhaps, require the re-appearance of a Selden, But without 
looking for this, a literary history of the Jews could be made a most 
amusing book, and it would go somewhat towards filling up that 
melancholy chasm in the history of literature which extends from 
the seventh to the fourteenth century; a period, through the great 
part of which we have no light to guide us. This task has as yet 
been but imperfectly done. Even scholars do not know much about 
Hebrew literature—the general reader knows nothing. It may, for 
instance, astonish the inquirer into the literary productions of our own 
country, to be informed that one of the earliest books written here 
after the Conquest was by one of the most eminent of the rabbis, 
Aben Ezra. In 1159, the sixth year of Henry IL., he wrote 
from London a letter on the proper time of keeping the Sabbath, 
in verse ; and in the same year, his Jesod Mora (the Foundation 
of Fear) a treatise, in twelve sections, on the various requisites 
for the study of scripture, tradition, science, &c. This book 
was printed in Constantinople in 1530, and in Venice in 1566, 
We are afraid that there is not a copy of it in the British Museum, 
and yet it ought to be there, as a national curiosity. It would be 
amusing to speculate on what were the opinions of the critical and 
scientific Jew on the state of civilization and literature which he 
saw about him. 

We were going to conclude by paying a merited tribute to the 
benevolent spirit and kind-hearted eloquence of our author; but 
we recollected this had lately been done by Mr. Coleridge, in 








* The title-page of Surenhusius to his first volume, in which he gives vignettes exe 
pressive of the subject-matter of the several chapters, reminds one of the peaceful pictures 
of the shield of Achilles. 
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his ‘ Aids to Reflection,’ a book full of passages of the most pow- 
erful eldquence; and we quote his words the more readily, 
because they refer to a former work of Mr. Hurwitz’s, every way 
deserving of the ‘praise it receives. ‘This latter and more en- 
dearitig name (fellow-Christian),’ says Mr. C., ‘1 scarcely know 
how to withhold even from my friend Hyman Hurwitz, as often as 
I tead, what every reverer of holy writ and the English bible 
ought to read, his admirable Vindicie Hebraice. It has trembled 
on the verge, as it were, of my lips, every time I have conversed 
with that pious, learned, strong-minded, and single-hearted Jew— 
an Israelite indeed, and without guile : 
Cujus cura sequi naturam, legibus uti, 
Et mentem vitiis, ora negare dolis ; 
Virtutes opibus, verum preeponere falso ; 
Nil vacuum sensu dicere, nil facere. 
Post obitum vivam secum, secum requiescam, 
Nec fiat melior sors mea sorte sua!’ 


Any panegyric from us would indeed be superfluous after this. 





Art. V.—1. Rough Notes taken during some rapid Journeys 
across the Pampas, and among the Andes, By Captain F. B. 
Head. London. 1826, 


2. Travels in Chile and La Plata, including Accounts respecting 
the Geography, Geology, Statistics, Government, Finances, 
Agriculture, Manners, and Customs, and the Mining Opera- 
tions m Chile, §c. By John Miers, London. 1826. 


T the moment when many of the absurd but ruinous specula- 
tions were approaching the zenith of extravagance, and just as 
some of them were but faintly showing themselves above the horizon, 
‘we thought that the application of a little ridicule might at least 
mitigate, if not wholly remove the dog-star heat then raging. Ours, 
however, was but ‘ a voice crying in the wilderness :’ admonition 
could gain no listener ; discretion slept ; fraud and avarice led tri- 

umplhiantly, and folly and delusion jomed headlong in the chase. 
Among the most absurd, and we fear it will ultimately turn out 
the most disastrous, of the speculations then afloat, was that of 
working the mines in the South American states and Mexico, 
which (though the experiment had already been tried and failed, 
under such able and experienced men as Helms and Trevethick) 
were represented as wanting only men, money, and machinery 
from England, to return us such an influx of the precious metals, as 
might make it matter for serious discussion, whether it would not 
be necessary for us to resort to something more valuable and - 
ail 
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than mere gold and silver as our circulating medium. There was 
scarcely an old lady in the country who did not contrive to save 
something from her income to lay out in shares; nor a young 
and inexperienced adventurer in London who was not found dab- 
bling in some mining scheme; while the old and crafty knaves 
were straining their inventive faculties to discover in what manner 
and by what juggle they could swindle these easy dupes out of their 
money, by creating a fictitious rise in the prices of shares. Most 
of these bubbles have long since blown up, and we see the few 
remaining ones bursting daily. Had Mr. John Miers published 
his account of the ‘ Mining Operations in Chile,’ before the 
frenzy had begun to rage, some of the mischief might perhaps 
have been prevented. His own unfortunate instance would alone 
have been sufficient, if not wholly to defeat the deep-laid designs 
of the swindler, at least to put those honest people who had any 
sense on their guard against falling into his snares. 

Mr. Miers’ experience of South America is chiefly confined to 
Chile, of which he gives a most gloomy and unfavourable ac- 
count :—‘ I should lament,’ says he, ‘ to hear that any British capi- 
talist, however flattering the offers made to him, should invest his 
capital in any enterprise upon the soil of Chile.’ Indeed! and is this 
the real state and character of that Chile, in the mines of which so 
much English money has already been sunk, and to which so much 
more has been sent in the shape of loans ?—of that Chile, respect- 
ing which so many pretty tales have been told so pleasantly by our 
frends, Mrs. Maria Graham and Captain Basil Hall ?—of that 
Chile where, Mr. Caldcleugh says, ‘streams abounding in gold 
wander through the most luxuriant corn-fields, and the farmer 
and the miner hold converse together on their banks’ ?—(how rich! 
how rural! how poetical !)—of that Chile, where Mr. Consul 
Matthew Carter has discovered the surface of a whole mountain 
to be covered with argentiferous ‘ clots,’ of which, we hope, Mr, 
Commissioner Caldcleugh, of Coquimbo, may gather up a full 
cargo, as did his predecessor and almost namesake, Cacambo, of 
those ‘ cailloux d’or’ which were strewed over the highways and 
streets of El Dorado? * No 





* How unfortunate that, at the very moment when rivers of gold and mountains of 
silver are brought in the full blaze of splendour before the eyes, and ready to pour thems 
selves into the Iap, of the ‘ Chile Mining Association,’ with his Excellency Don Mariano 
Egafia at its head, it should have been frightened into an act of suicide, for having 
incurred a trifling loss of about 60,000/., when the further expenditure of some two or 
three times that sum might have put them in full possession of Mr. Caldcleugh’s gold, 
and Mr, Consul Matthew Carter’s silver, the discovery whereof is thus officially described 
by him ;—‘ The discovery took place (quoth Mr: Consul) by a poor man who was cutting 
Wood upon the top of a vast mountain. Accident brought his axe in contact with a large 
stone, mixed with which he perceived c/ots of silver; this led him to further search, and 
be found himself surrounded by ove immense bed of silver ore; and before he made - 
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No one, we believe, is better qualified to form a correct judg- 
ment of most matters concerning Chile, from the experience of 
many years, than Mr. Miers. He left England, in 1818, on an en- 
terprise of some magnitude, having, together with a friend, embarked 
a considerable capital in the speculation. ‘The object of the under- 
taking was to erect a very extensive train of machinery for refining, 
rolling, and manufacturing copper into sheathing. He calculated, 
“upon the given data, that an immense fortune might rapidly be made 
in the proposed speculation ;’ especially as the South American 
deputies in London, and the two Chile ambassadors, held out to him 
the most flattering prospects, They told him that coal was to be 
had for almost nothing, labour for less than a fourth of its cost in 
England, and that the demand for sheet-copper was very great along 
the coast of the Pacific, and particularly in the sugar-manufactories 
of Peru; they, moreover, assured him that the government would 
afford every facility, protection, and assistance, to an enterprise of 
such vast importance to that infant country. Instead, however, of 
all this, vexation and disappointment met and harassed him at every 
step ; and after struggling for four or five years against the obstacles 
thrown in his way, he returned to England, without, we fear, any 
ay of that ‘immense fortune’ which he had anticipated. He 

as had the courage, however, to proceed once mare to Buenos- 
Ayres, to erect, by contract, in that city, the machinery for a na- 
tional mint,—which, if we may judge from the statements of his 
own book, and of Captain Head’s, is not likely to be overloaded 
with employment. 

Captain Head, a well-known and very clever officer of the corps 
of Engineers, being applied to by one of the ‘ Mining Associa- 
tions,’ whose object was ‘ to work the gold and silver mines of Rio 
de la Plata,’ accepted the management of their speculation : 
accompanied by two highly-respectable captains of the Cornish 
mines, a French assayer, a surveyor, and three labouring miners, 
he proceeded across the great plains of the Pampas to the gold 
mines of San Luis, and from thence to the silver mines of Us- 
pallata, more than a thousand miles from Buenos-Ayres, leaving 
two cargoes of English and German miners in that city, until, by 
inspection, he could determine how to dispose of them to the best 
advantage. He afterwards proceeded across the Andes to San- 
tiago, and from thence about twelve hundred miles in different 
directions, to inspect gold and silver mines in Chile, having, as he 
says, ‘rode against time for upwards of six thousand miles.’ 





good fortune known to the governor, he dug out, with a single pickaxe, equal to a ton of 
silver. So rich is this mine, that, according to the specimens which have been produced, 
it will yield as much silver as dross; and it is impossible to calculate what amount of 
wealth will be drawn from this mountain”!!! 

From 
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From the result of all these journeys it appears that this ‘ Associ- 
ation’ had been the dupes of fraudulent agents in America; and.that 
the whole of the transaction was what is vulgarly called a humbug. 
Perceiving this, the Captain hastened, like an honest man, to re- 
cross the Pampas, dismissed a portion of the miners, chiefly Ger- 
mans, who wished to remain in the country, and returned with the 
rest to England; thus preventing, as we have been informed, the 
continuance of annual salaries and wages to the amount of not 
less than 15,000/.! and putting an end to a concern, out of which 
the partners have some faint hope of escaping with the moderate 
loss of about 50,000/.! The reports of two such experienced 
men as Head and Miers must dissipate the last feeble shadows 
of that wilful ignorance and delusion which so unaccountably 
fastened on the public mind, and explode the few light and airy 
bubbles of El Dorado, which may yet be seen flickering amidst the 
gloomy atmosphere of the Stock Exchange. 

Our two authors tell, as to all essentials, the same story; but 
no two things on earth can be more different than their styles of 
narration—the one all over vivacity and good-humour, with a 
buoyancy of spirits rarely to be met with, always taking affairs as 
he finds them without murmuring ; the other, hampered with dif- 
ficulties and a young wife, and full to overflowing of grievances 
and lamentations. ‘The gay Captain scampers across the Pampas 
plains at the rate of a hundred to a hundred and twenty miles 
a-day—once riding one hundred and fifty-three miles in fourteen 
hours and a half; in short, he performs a journey of a thousand 
miles or more, between Buenos-Ayres and the mines of Uspallata, 
in eight days, sleeping upon his saddle as a pillow, on the bare 
ground and in the open air, and living upon beef and brack water ; 
while poor Mr. Miers, encumbered with his ‘womankind,’ &c., 
suffers himself to be dragged slowly in an old coach, nine hun- 
dred miles to Mendoza, in twenty days. This sober gentleman’s 
journey has produced one hundred and thirty-six close-printed 
pages; while the other despatches his ‘Rough Notes’ just as a 
rough rider might be expected to do, in less than a third of the 
number of pages, of scarcely half the dimensions. His are mere 
sketches, it is true, but the outline is generally so well and clearly 
defined as to produce all the effect of a finished picture: while 
Mr. Miers presents us with an immense surface of canvass ela- 
borately worked, but so crowded with minute objects, and these 
so strangely huddled together, that the eye gets weary long ere the 
whole can be examined. On the other hand, the book will reward 
those who do go through it, with a much larger fund of valuable 
information than could in any fairness be looked for from its post- 
haste rival, w 
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We shall now start our two authars fairly from Buenos Ayres, 
a.place not much to the taste of either. To Mr, Miers the first 
specimen of South American handicraft was, as he says, ‘ ominous 
and depressing.’ This was the cart which conveyed him and his 
party through the shoal water ashore, constructed of rough sticks 
and strips of hide, without any seat, and dragged by two horses, 
« one mounted by an Indian-looking rider of strange appearance,’ 
Then, on landing, he mistook ‘ the habitations of an industrious, 
civilized, and free people,’ for prisons, as they had no glass sashes, 
and the open windows were all defended by iron gratings, He 
obtained good lodgings, however, in a respectable family, and thus 
describes the first day’s entertainment, which may serve as a sample 
comment ils donnent & manger at Buenos Ayres :— 


* At dinner, we were placed side by side, at the top of the family 
table, the usual seat of guests, according to the Spanish custom. 
Three black female slaves waited at table: we had about twenty 
dishes, of different sorts, one brought on as soon as another was re- 
moved; we had bread and vermicelli soup, different kinds of stews, 
and bouillis of beef, roast veal, salads of lettuce, and dishes of dif- 
ferent vegetables, dressed in oil, Our hosts wished to press upon us 
plates served from every dish in succession—they were extremely 
solicitous to make us eat more than we wished. After dinner one of 
the slaves said a long, unintelligible grace; upon the conclusion of 
which all the family crossed themselves upon their foreheads, mouths, 
and breasts: the cloth was not removed, but was kept for the dessert, 
which consisted of a profusion of ripe figs, peaches, nectarines, 
apples, pears, and oranges; nothing but water was drunk at dinner, 
or afterwards; a bason and towel were brought, in which all the 
company washed their hands in the same water, it being first pre- 
sented to us; they then rose from the table, and retired to their 
siesta, or afternoon’s sleep.’—Miers, vol. i. 


The Cornish miners were rather more fastidious in the eating 
way than Mr. Miers seems to have been; but, perhaps, things 
had got worse in the course of six or seven years. Captain Head 
says— 

* Now, at Buenos Aires, artisans will find provisions very dear; 
and although they receive more money than in England, they will 
not be able to live there so well. The lodgings, which are always 
unfurnished, are shockingly dirty, filled with all sorts of vermin; 
and, after all, they are extremely dear. Beef is sold in such a, 
mangled state, that when the Cornish miners first arrived, they often 
returned from the butchers’ carts without buying the meat, being 
unable to make up their minds to eat it. The fowls at Buenos Aires 
are also very bad, for they feed upon raw meat ; occasionally, I have 
seen them hopping out of the carcass of a dead horse; and we all 
fancied that the eggs tasted of beef. The pigs are also carnivorous. 
Raw 
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Raw beef is cheap; but fuel, pepper, salt, bread, water, &c., are all 
so exorbitantly dear, that the meat, when cooked, positively becomes 
expensive; and every article of clothing is eighty per cent. dearer 
than in England.’—Head, pp. 300, 301. 


As soon as it was discovered, on the Stock Exchange, that the 
poor silly people of Buenos Ayres had neither milk nor butter, 
though in possession of numerous herds of cows, it was considered 
as a glorious occasion for creating a ‘ Milk and Butter Associa- 
tion ;’ one, at least, as promising as a former Birmingham specula- 
tion of sending skates and warming-pans to the same place, among 
an assorted cargo of notions, as brother Jonathan would call them; 
and the following is Captain Head’s account of this dairy concern : 


* We had all sorts of English speculations in South America, some 
of which were really amusing. Besides many brother companies 
which I met with at Buenos Aires, I found a sister association of 
milkmaids. It had suddenly occurred to some of the younger sons of 
John Bull, that as there were a number of beautiful cows in the 
United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, a quantity of good pasture, and 
as the people of Buenos Aires had no butter to their bread, a Churn- 
ing Company would answer admirably; and before the idea was 
many months old, a cargo of Scotch milkmaids were lying becalmed 
under the line, on their passage to make butter at Buenos Aires. 
As they were panting and sighing, (being, from heavy rains, unable 
come on deck,) Neptune, as usual, boarded the ship, and the sailors 
who were present say that his first observation was, that he had never 
found so many passengers and so few beards to shave ; however, when 
it was explained to him, that they were not Britannia’s sons, but 
Jenny Bulls, who have no beards, the old god smiled and departed, 
The people at Buenos Aires were thunderstruck at the unexpected 
arrival of so many British milkmaids ; however, private arrangements 
had been made, and they, therefore, had milk before it was generally 
known that they had got cows. But the difficulties which they ex- 
perienced were very great: instead of leaning their heads against 
patient domestic animals, they were introduced to a set of lawless, 
wild creatures, who looked so fierce that no young woman who ever 
sat upon a three-legged stool could dare to approach, much less to 
milk them !—But the Gauchos attacked the cows, tied their legs with 
strips of hide, and as soon as they became quiet, the shops of Buenos 
Aires were literally full of butter. But now for the sad moral of the 
story :—after the difficulties had been all conquered, it was discovered, 
frst, that the butter would not keep !—and, secondly, that, somehow 
or other, the Gauchos and natives of Buenos Aires liked oil 
better !!’—Head, pp. 303, 304, 

Captain Head finds even the water bad, the houses damp and 
comfortless, and the streets dirty ; the men and the women, he says, 


are equally indolent, rarely seen walking together ; we have under- 
, stood, 
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stood, indeed, that they never walk at all, but pay their visits and go 
a-shopping on horseback ; that there is not a smith, carpenter, or 
bricklayer, of them all, who has not his every-day horse to carry 
him to his work, and another for Sundays and gala days—even 
the beggars are mounted at Buenos Ayres. At the theatre the 
two sexes, we are told, are wholly separate—‘ the ladies occupy- 
ing the boxes, and the men the pit, where slaves, common sailors, 
merchants, and soldiers, all members of the same republic, are 
(and this is as it should be) mingled together in one cheerless mass.’ 
The supply of the town with provisions, it would seem, is at the 
mercy of the Gaucho, (the peasant of the Pampas,) who is as 
indolent and indifferent as the town’s-people. A total want of 
arrangement is perceptible in everything. ‘ If (says Captain Head) 
one has been taken out to dinner in a carriage, and in the evening 
ventures to inquire why it has not arrived, the answer is, that it is 
raining, and that those who let carriages will not allow them to 
go out if it rains. —Long life to liberty and equality! 

The church is said to have been the great sufferer all over South 
America by the revolution; at Buenos Ayres the convents have 
been suppressed, the altars have lost their plate, the candles are 
yellow, the pictures mere daubs, and the images are dressed in 
coarse English cotton. ‘ Occasionally,’ says Captain Head, ‘ an 
old mendicant friar is seen dressed in grey sackcloth and covered 
with dirt; but, as he walks through the street looking on the 
ground, his emaciated cheek and sunken eye show that his power 
1s ¢rushed, and his influence gone.’ ‘ The sad consequence,’ he 
adds, ‘is, that at Buenos Ayres there is very little religion at all.’ 
The following, however, proves that fanaticism, at least, is not 
abolished :-— 

‘ Once a year the men and women are called upon to live for nine 
days in a sort of barrack, which, as a great favour, I was allowed to 
visit. It is filled with little cells, and the men and women, at dif- 
ferent times, are literally shut up in these holes, to fast, and whip 
themselves. I asked several people seriously whether this punish- 
ment was bond fide performed, and they assured me that most of 
them whipped themselves till they brought blood.’—Head, p. 27. 

Greatly, however, as the revolution may have diminished the 
power of the priests at Buenos Ayres itself, our traveller soon 
found that they still swarm in the other towns of the Viceroyalty, 


practising and encouraging laziness and immorality. At Men- , 


doza, they are stated to lead a most dissolute life, most of them 
having families ; and ‘ several living openly with their children.’ 
Their chief amusement, it seems, is cock-fighting on Thursdays 
and Sundays. Captain Head visited their arena. ‘ It was crowded 
with priests, who had each a fighting-cock under his arm, and it 
.« was 
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was surprising to see how earnest and yet how long they were 
in making their bets.’ By Mr. Miers’s account, the priesthood 
are guilty of the greatest baseness and immorality in every part .of 
the country, and the first to encourage gaming and every species 
of licentiousness. He says :— 


‘It is the custom throughout South America, and more especially 
in these united provinces, fur every haciendado to build upon some 
central part of his estate a pulperia and a chapel close together ; the 
latter as the means of drawing custom to the former, which forms 
no trifling branch of profit. Ona feast-day, the people within a 
certain distance, repair to the pulperia, which is generally provided 
with two rooms, one for the mere gauchos, the other for their betters. 
Drinking and gaming are carried on without intermission until the 
bell announces that the elevation of the host is at hand ; in an instant 
they allrush out of the pulperia, leaving the stakes, which are some= 
times considerable, on the table, and with demure faces kneel before 
the host, the elevation of which is about to save their souls from 
damnation: they groan and cry aloud to the Virgin to protect them, 
and, in their momentary devotion, might be taken by a by-stander 
for penitent and sincere Christians. But the moment the service is 
concluded, they rush out again; and those who have left their stakes 
undecided, flock back with precipitation to protect their property: in 
a moment all their religion is forgotten, all are occupied in betting 
and drunken revelry, in which the friar, who has been the organ in 
effecting the momentary penitence and sorrow, and has saved their 
souls from perdition, stands foremost in the general debauch, which 
is continued till late at night.’ 


In Chile, they have lost nothing whatever of their insolence and 
intolerance, and very little of that mfluence which they have always 
exercised, more especially over the female mind, in that most 
wicked and detestable practice of extorting confessions of their 
little wanderings and weaknesses, and worming out of them secrets, 
which lay whole families at the mercy of these unprincipled vaga- 
bonds. In vain may the congress of Panama preach up religious 
toleration, unless these priestly drones are sent away to the armies or 
the mines—otherwi ise, it will only be that sort of religious toleration 
which the Governor of San Juan granted by his ‘ Carta de Mayo,’ 
that famous Carta which the priests, after confining its author in 
a dungeon, so soon caused to be burnt by the public executioner, 
amidst the acclamations of the people. ‘ The streets of San- 
tiago,’ says Captain Head, ‘ are crowded with a set of lazy, indo- 
lent, bloated monks and priests.’ He is indignant that the men 
should all touch their hats to these drones—who, he says, may be 
seen talking openly with women of the most abandoned class of 
society—and that the common people, though they laugh at their 

immorality, 
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immorality, persist in going to them for images and pictures, and 
in sending their wives and daughters to confession. 


‘ During the day one constantly meets a calesh drawn by two 
mules, driven by a dirty boy in a poncho, and followed by a line of 
inhabitants with their hats off, each carrying a lighted candle in a 
lantern: every individual in the streets kneels, and those who have 
windows towards the streets (who are generally the females I have 
described) are obliged to appear with a lighted candle. In the in- 
side of the carriage sit8 a priest, with his hands uplifted and clasped, 
In this system of depravity the great sinner pardons the little one, 
Sins are put into one scale, and money into the other, and intent upon 
the balance, both parties forget the beauty and simplicity of the 
religion which they nominally profess.’—Head, pp. 192, 193, 


But to return to Buenos Ayres. Captain Head gives the fol- 
lowing account of the manner in which the Gauchos slaughter 
cattle in the corral, or large inclosed space, which is divided into 
a number of pens :— 


¢ I several times had occasion to ride over this field, and it was 
curious to see its different appearances. In passing it in the day or 
evening, no human being was to be seen: the cattle, up to their knees 
in mud, and with nothing to eat, were standing in the sun, occa- 
sionally lowing, or rather roaring to each other. The ground in 
every direction was covered with groups of large white gulls, some 
of which were earnestly pecking at the slops of blood which they had 
surrounded, while others were standing upon their tip-toes, and 
flapping their wings, as if to recover their appetite. Each slop of 
blood was the spot where a bullock had died ; it was all that was left 
of his history, and pigs and gulls were rapidly consuming it. Early 
in the morning no blood was to be seen; a number of horses, with 
the lassos hanging to their saddles, were standing in groups appa- 
rently asleep: the mataderos were either sitting or lying on the 
ground close to the stakes of the corral and smoking segars; while 
the cattle, without metaphor, were waiting until the last hour of 
their existence should strike ; for as soon as the clock of the Reco- 
lata struck, the men all yaulted on their horses, the gates of all the 
cells were opened, and ina very few seconds, there was a scene of 
apparent confusion which it is quite impossible to describe. Every 
man had a wild bullock at the end of his lasso; some of these ani- 
mals were running away from the horses, and some were running.at 
them ; many were roaring, some were hamstrung, and running about 
on their stumps; some were killed and skinned, while occasionally 
one would break the lasso. The horse would often fall upon his’ 
rider, and the bullock endeayour to regain his liberty, until the 
horsemen at full speed caught him with the lasso, tripping him off 
the ground in a manner that might apparently break every bone in 
his body. Iwas more than once in the middle of this odd nn 
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and was really sometimes obliged to gallop for my life, without 
exactly knowing where to go, for it was often Scylla and Charybdis,’ 
—Head, pp. 33—35. 

Captain Head discourages English artisans from flattering them- 
selves that they can live better at Buenos Ayres than in their own 
country. The society, he says, among the lower class of English 
and Irish is very bad ; their constitutions visibly impaired by drink- 
ing and the heat of the climate, while their characters and their 
morals are greatly degraded ; they are sickly in their appearance, 
dirty in their dress, and disreputable in their behaviour. The 
large body of Cornish miners, who had been selected for their good 
behaviour, saw the degraded state of some English settlers, and 
kept clear of them; but they found it difficult to resist the tempta- 
tion of spirits, and complained of ‘ a feebleness,’ which they had 
never felt before: so incapable were they of exertion, that the 
strongest of them preferred abstainmg from meat to the fatigue 
of going through the sun to fetch it. By their agreements, each 
man might have claimed sixty pounds instead of a passage back, 
and might instantly have been employed by other mining com- 
panies, but one and all were anxious to return home, saying, 
‘we would sooner work our fingers to the stumps in England, 
than be gentlemen at Buenos Ayres.’ 

Everybody knows that a plain of about a thousand miles in 
breadth, called the Pampas, stretches westerly from Buenos Ayres 
to the feet of the Andes, and that a line of posts are situated 
at the distance of twenty to thirty miles asunder, (in one place 
upwards of fifty,) at which the traveller may generally procure 
fresh horses, jerked beef, and brack water, to enable him to 
prosecute his journey across this desolate region. But though 
multitudes have crossed this desert, no tolerable description of 
its various products, animate and inanimate, has, to our know- 
ledge, been published. ‘The following ‘ Rough Note’ is a bold 
and masterly sketch, and as accurate as might be expected from 
one who—like M. Denon when he sketched Thebes—viewed the 
scene on full gallop. 

‘ The great plain, or Pampas, on the east of the Cordillera, is 
about nine hundred miles in breadth, and the part which I have 
visited, though under the same latitude, is divided into regions of 
different climate and produce. On leaving Buenos Aires, the first of 
these regions is covered for one hundred and eighty miles with clover 
and thistles ; the second region, which extends for four hundred and 
fifty miles, produces long grass ; and the third region, which reaches 
the base of the Cordillera, is a grove of low trees and shrubs. The 
second and third of these regions have nearly the same appearance 
throughout the year, for the trees and shrubs are evergreens, and 
the immense plain of grass only changes its colour from green to 

brown ; 
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brown ; but the first region varies with the four-seasons of the year 
in a most extraordinary manner. In winter, the leaves of the thistles 
are large and luxuriant, and the whole surface of the country has 
the rough appearance of a turnip-field. The clover in this season is 
extremely rich and strong ; and the sight of the wild cattle grazing 
in full liberty on such’ pasture is very beautiful. In spring, the 
clover has vanished, the leaves of the thistles have extended along 
the ground, and the country still looks like a rough crop of turnips. 
In less than a month the change is most extraordinary: the whole 
region becomes a luxuriant wood of enormous thistles, which have 
suddenly shot up to a height of ten or eleven feet, and are all in full 
bloom. The road or path is hemmed in on both sides ; the view is 
completely obstructed ; not an animal is to be seen; and the stems 
of the thistles are so close to each other, and so strong, that, inde- 
pendent of the prickles with which they are armed, they form an 
impenetrable barrier. The sudden growth of these plants is quite 
astonishing ; and though it would be an unusual misfortune in mili- 
tary history, yet it is really possible that an invading army, unac- 
quainted with this country, might be imprisoned by these thistles 
before it had time to escape from them. The summer is not over 
before the scene undergoes another rapid change: the thistles sud- 
denly lose their sap and verdure, their heads droop, the leaves shrink 
and fade, the stems become black and dead, and they remain rattling 
with the breez . one against another, until the violence of the pam- 
pero or hurricane levels them with the ground, where they rapidly 
decompose and disappear—the clover rushes up, and the scene is 
again verdant.’—Head, p. 2—4. 


The thistles here spoken of we should have thought to belong to 
the genus serratula, or saw-wort, which is found im a native state 
about Monte Video; but Mr. Miers calls them a species of enicus 
(now considered by botanists as a division of the carduus or thistle,) 
which he supposes to have been originally introduced from Spain. 
Their great spread makes nothing against this supposition, the 
Andes scarcely being a barrier against the passage of the light 
plumose seeds of this family of plants. ‘The second great division 
1s thus described :— 


* In the whole of this immense region there is not a weed to be 
seen. The coarse grass is its sole produce; and in the summer, when 
it is high, it is beautiful to see the effect which the wind has in passing 
over this wild expanse of waving grass: the shades between the 
brown and yellow are beautiful—the scene is placid beyond descrip- 
tion—no habitation nor human being is to be seen, unless occa- 
sionally the wild and picturesque outline of the Gaucho on the hori- 
zon—his scarlet poncho streaming horizontally behind him, his balls 
flying round his head, and as he bends forward towards his prey, his 
horse straining every nerve: before him is the ostrich he is pursu- 
ing, the distance between them gradually diminishing—his neck 
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stretched out, and striding over the ground in the most magnificent 
style—but the latter is soon lost in the distance, and the Gaucho’s 
horse is often below the horizon, while his head shows that the chase 
is not yet decided.’—Head, pp. 247, 248. 


We do not exactly understand what is here meant by weed. The 
common acceptation is that given in Dr. Johnson’s definition—‘ an 
herb, noxious or useless ;’ a better one is that of the late Sir Joseph 
Banks—‘ a plant out of its place :’ for example, a tuft of corn in a 
potato-bed would be a weed ; and equally so would a potato-plant 
in a field of corn: but it would be hard to say, where scores of. 
different species of plants are growing together in a state of nature, 
as is the case on the Pampas plains, which of them are the weeds, 
The grass, we know, only partially covers the surface in tufts, be- 
tween which a great variety of bulbous-rooted and other herba- 
ceous plants are abundant ; and a great portion of the second divi- 
sion of Captain Head is composed of salt lakes and marshes, 
abounding with saline plants. ‘The cactus and mimosa are the 
most numerous tribe of shrubby and arboreous plants in the third 
division.—We may here observe, that the ostriches our traveller 
speaks of are not of that fine species common to Africa and Asia 
(camelus), but a smaller one, of the specific name rhea. It is 
much to be regretted that no traveller well versed in the science 
of natural history has as yet crossed the Pampas. Mr. Miers, it 
is true, has a smattering, and he mentions, in the third division, a 
few of the more common trees and shrubs which are scattered 
over the rising surface on the approach to Mendoza. 

In these regions, by Captain Head’s account, the usual reply 
to ‘ What have you to eat?’ is ‘ Nada, Sefior—‘ Nothing, Sir.’ 
‘Have you no fowls, no eggs, no bread ?’—‘ No hai, no hai.’ 
With all this negative catalogue of fare, however, he never 
desponds ; his animal spirits and good-humour never for a moment 
leave him. The unbounded freedom of the Gaucho’s life on the 
Pampas plains, the swiftness of the untamed horses, the jerked 
beef and brack water,—all these things charm the Captain exqui- 
sitely. After three or four months’ riding, and living on this 
diet, he says, ‘ I found myself in a condition which I can only 
describe by saying, that I felt no exertion could kill me.’ 

‘The temperate lives the people lead apparently give them an 
uninterrupted enjoyment of health, and the list of disorders with 
which the old world is afflicted is altogether unknown. The beef 
on which they almost entirely subsist is so lean and tough, that few 
are tempted to eat more than is necessary, and if a hungry Gaucho 
has swallowed too much of a wild cow, the cure which nature has to 
perform is very simple. She has only by fever to deprive him of 
his appetite for a day or two, and he is well again.’—Head, p. 107. 


The 
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The only sick person the rough rider met with in all his‘gallup- 
ings, was ‘ an old woman,’ who, we presunie, had given up the 
practice of equitation. Mr. Miers, by importunity and ‘slow tra- 
velling, contrived to fare somewhat better in the eating way. He 
got sheep, fowls, eggs, now and then a little milk, and even bread: 
sometimes he enjoyed the luxury of ‘ pottage of maize boiled in 
grease,’ which everybody present partook of out of the stewing- 
pan, with the same spoon handed round the company. Nay, on 
one great occasion, he purchased from a very civil lady, who 
boasted of her family-connexions at Cordova, two yards of veal 
sausages ; and heartily did he eat of the savoury food. ‘The bans 
quet, however, disordered his interior sadly, and for many days: 
nec mirum—the veal sausages had been manufactured from the 
body of a mule who had died a day or two before of the only 
disease that is entirely incurable. 

Mr. Miers, who stuck to his ‘ coach and four,’ saw but little of 
the life which a Gaucho lives, except when idling at the post-houses. 
We shall borrow, therefore, a few sketches of these people from 
Captain Head’s vigorous pencil ; and first, for the dwelling :-— 

* The hut consists generally of one room, in which all the family 
live, boys, girls, men, women, and children, all huddled together, 
The kitchen is a detached shed a few yards off: there are always 
holes, both in the walls and in the roof of the hut, which one at first 
considers as singular marks of the indolence of the people. In the 
summer this abode is so filled with fleas and binchucas, (which are 
bugs as large as black beetles,) that the whole family sleep on the 
ground in front of their dwelling; and when the traveller arrives 
at night, and, after unsaddling his horse, walks among this sleeping 
community, he may place the saddle or recado on which he is to 
sleep close to the companion most suited to his fancy :—an admirer 
of innocence may lie down by the side of a sleeping infant ; a melan- 
choly man may slumber near an old black woman; and one who 
admires the fairer beauties of the creation, may very demurely lay 
his head on the saddle, within a few inches of the idol he adores. 
However, there is nothing to assist the judgment but the bare feet 
and ancles of all the slumbering group, for their heads and bodies 
are covered and disguised by the skin and poncho which cover them, 

‘In winter the people sleep in the hut, and the scene isa very 
singular one. As soon as the traveller’s supper is ready, the great 
iron spit on which the beef has been roasted is brought into the hut, 
and the point is struck into the ground: the Gaucho then offers his 
guest the skeleton of a horse’s head, and he and several of the family,, 
on similar seats, sit round the spit, from which with their long knives 
they cut very large mouthfuls. The hut is lighted by a feeble lamp, 
made of bullock’s tallow; and it is warmed by a fire of charcoal: 
ow the walls of the hut are hung, upon bones, two or three bridles 


and spurs, and several lassos and balls; on the ground are several 
dark-looking 
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dark-looking heaps, which one can never clearly distinguish; on 
sitting down upon these when tired, I have often heard a child scream 
underneath me, and have uccasionally been mildly asked by a young 
woman, what I wanted ?—at other times, up has jumped an immense 
dog! While I was once warming my hands at the fire of charcoal, 
seated on a horse’s head, looking at the black roof in a reverie, and 
fancying I was quite by myself, I felt something touch me, and saw 
two naked black children leaning over the charcoal in the attitude of 
two toads: they had crept out from under some of the ponchos, and I 
afterwards found that many other persons, as well as some hens 
sitting upon eggs, were also in the hut. In sleeping in these huts, 
the cock has often hopped upon my back to crow, in the morning; 
however, as soon as it is daylight, everybody gets up.’—Head, 
pp. 16—19. 

The young Gaucho appears to be a most precocious ani- 
mal; he is left from his birth to swing from the roof of a hut in 
a bullock’s hide ; he crawls about naked in the first year of his life, 
with a sharp knife in his hand, a foot long, as a plaything: no 
sooner is he able to find his legs, than his amusements are of that 
nature which may prepare him for the occupations of his future life 
—such as catching dogs, pigs, poultry, and smaller birds, with a 
lasso of twine. He now begins to ride on horseback, and his 
usual mode of mounting the animal is by climbing up the tail :— 


‘ By the time he is four years old he is on horseback, and immediately 
becomes useful by assisting to drive the cattle into the corral. The 
manner in which these children ride is quite extraordinary : if a horse 
tries to escape from the flock which are driven towards the corral, I 
have frequently seen a child pursue him, overtake him, and then bring 
him back, flogging him the whole way; in vain the creature tries to 
dodge and escape from him, for the child turns with him, and always 
keeps close to him; and it is a curious fact, which I have often ob- 
seryed, that a mounted horse is always able to overtake a loose one.’ 
—Head, p. 20. 

These young Gauchos gallop at a furious rate, but—as the 
hare of old was beaten by the tortoise—their seniors, by a 
slower but more steady pace, generally arrive first at the journey’s 
end. ‘The horses are treated with great cruelty, and generally 
come in with the blood streaming down their sides, which are 
hacked by the enormous spurs of their fierce riders. ‘ What is 
the matter?’ said Captam Head, to a young large-headed 
Gaucho of eighteen, who was sobbing, and the tears falling down 
his cheeks; ‘what have you lost?’ conceiving it to be nothing 
short of his wife or mistress. ‘I have lost—I have lost—mis 
spuelos—my spurs!’ A wife or mistress might easily be re- 
placed, but not so, on the Pampas, a pair of spurs; ‘ the wings,’ 
as Captain Head phrases it, ‘upon which the Gaucho flies for food 

or 
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or amusement.’ At a very early age they begin to act as guides 
to travellers across the Pampas ; ‘they are perfect centaurs! ‘It is 
interesting,’ says Captain Head, ‘ to see the heedless; careless way 
in which these little chubby-faced creatures ride, and how’thought- 
lessly they drive their horses among biscacheres which would break 
in with the weight of a man.’ These biscacheros are the lioles and 
galleries made by little animals named the bischachos; which burrow 
in the ground like rabbits, and make it exceedingly dangérous to 
gallop over the Pampas. The animal is a species of adrctomys, ap- 
parently the same as that which is known in North America by the 
name of the prairie-dog. In the day-time, Captain Head says, their 
holes are always guarded by two little owls, who are never an in- 
stant away from their post ; the same thing is said of the prairie-dog ; 
but we have never been told what their business is there, whether 
to guard the marmots, and apprize them of danger, or to feast upon 
them or their young. The marmots only come forth in the éven- 
ing; and Captain Head says, ‘ as they sit outside their holes, they 
appear to be moralizing. ‘They are the most serious-looking ‘ani- 
mals I ever saw; even the young ones are gray-headed, have 
mustachios, and look thoughtful and grave.’ 

The Gauchos are endued with a species of sagacity which, in- 
deed, is common to all savages, and to men but little removed from 
a state of nature, especially those who pass their lives on wide open 
plains like the Pampas ;—it is that of being able to track, for days 
and miles, the footsteps of men and other animals where the 
impression is so faint as not to be discovered by the civilized eye ; 
and to judge, by a combination of slight circumstances,‘ what has 
. occurred, or what may be going on, at a distance. Captain Head 
had a striking instance of this kind of sagacity. Riding by the 
side of a Gaucho one day, the latter, suddenly pointing up to the 
sky, said ‘See! there is a lion!’ 

‘I started from my reverie, and strained my eyes, but to no purpose, 
until he showed me at last, very high in the air, a number of large 
vultures, which were hovering without moving ; and he told me they 
were there because there was a lion devouring some carcass, and that 
he had driven them away from it. We shortly afterwards came to @ 
place where there was a little blood on the road, and for a momeht 
we stopped our horses to look at it; I observed, that perhaps some 
person had been murdered there; the Gaucho said, “No,” and 
pointing to some footmarks which were near.the blood, he told me 
that some man had fallen, that he had broken his bridle, and that, 
while he was standing to mend it, the blood had evidently come from 
the horse’s mouth. I observed, that perhaps it was the man who was 
hurt, upon which the Gaucho said, “ No,” and pointing to some 
marks a few yards before him on the path, he said, “ for see the 
horse set off at a gallop.” ’—Head, pp. 256, 257, i 
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It was precisely this species of sagacity that had nearly procured 
for Zadig the honour of being burnt for a witch,—when he volun- 
teered a description of what he had never seen,—‘ la chienne re- 
spectable de la reine, et le cheval sacré du roi des rois.’ As Captain 
Head frequently speaks of lions, and of the different character and 
disposition they are gifted with in the new and the old world, we 
may here observe, that there are no lions, strictly speaking, on the 
continent of America, and that the animal he alludes to under that 
name is, in all probability, the cougouar of Buffon,—the felis con- 
color of Linnzus, whose body is of a reddish brown colour, with- 
out spots or stripes. ‘The story he tells of the large male lion 
standing on a man’s poncho, looking at him and then turning 
away, (p. 105.) strengthens our conjecture, for Linnzus says of the 
cougouar, ‘ hominem vix adoritur.’ 

Mr. Miers is too sober a personage to be enraptured, like 
Captain Head, either with the Gauchos or the Pampas. The 
bad food, the brackish water, the heavy dews which make the 
clothes wringing wet on those who sleep.in the open air—as almost 
every one does to avoid the fleas, bugs, and mosquitoes which 
haunt the huts—the dread of Indians, Monteneros, &c.—these 
things kept him in a state of perpetual irritation and torment by 
day, and prevented him from sleeping at night. The sting of 
mosquitoes he describes as something terrible ; they pursued him, 
he says, in numbers like a dense cloud; there was no escaping 
their venomous bite ; covering the face, and wearing thick leathern 
gloves on the hands, were no defence. After describing the inci- 
dents and annoyances of one unusually long stage, he says, 


‘ This journey had been very wretched ; we had all suffered much 
from the mosquitoes : our hands and faces, much swelled, were ex- 
ceedingly painful ; but my wife, in this respect, suffered the most. 
Her face was quite disfigured, so that she was scarcely to be recog- 
nised as the same person. The whole country around this place, 
with the exception of the shallow hollows filled with water, and form- 
ing lakes, was one level, saline swamp, covered with coarse grass. 
In no part of this long, wearisome, and distressing journey, from 
Melinque to Lastunas, did we see. a single hut or inclosure, neither 
an ox nor a horse; scarcely any birds, and no quadrupeds, except 
the deer before mentioned: it presented one boundless solitude, dis- 
turbed only by the horrible buzzing of clouds of mosquitoes. The 
soil, although saline, was a dark friable mould, without the smallest 
pebble in it. We had seen neither sand, clay, nor gravel, since our 
departure from Buenos Ayres.’—Miers, vol. i. p. 55. 

But even these creatures, insufferably tormenting as they are, 
must, we should suppose, be less formidable than the large-winged 
bug, as big as a black-beetle, which he afterwards had to encounter. 
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This was at a place where he found all the people sleeping out of 
doors, though it was blowing a gale of wind. 

‘I was for some time at a loss to understand why these people 
should thus prefer sleeping exposed to the boisterous winds, in the 
open air, in preference to the shelter of a roof; but on a better ac- 
quaintance with the country, the cause became evident. It is owing 
to the dread of the benchuca, a winged variety of the cimex; it is 
in shape and form like the common house-bug, but of the size of our 
cockchafer. This insect conceals itself by day in the thatch and 
cane roofing of the houses, and sallies forth by night in quest of 
food ; the people, therefore, place their beds at some distance from 
the hut, and always to windward, to avoid their attacks. They an- 
noy mankind after the manner of our common house-bug, but, from 
their size, are terrific enemies. They are thin and flat, like the com- 
mon bug; but, after satiating themselves with the blood of man, 
they become quite round: they take from him as much blood as the 
ordinary medicinal leech. Cleanliness and care is not of the same 
avail against the benchuca as against the common bug, since, being 
winged, it can transport itself from one place to another. It is 
common over the districts of Mendoza, San Juan, and the more 
northern provinces. In the town of Mendoza, this insect is very 
numerous ; and one of the reasons why all the roofs are covered 
over with a plastering of mud is to prevent a harbour for this 
enemy to mankind: in Mendoza, the inhabitants, both men and 
women, generally prefer sleeping in the court-yards of their houses ; 
but when they do sleep in-doors, it is an undeviating custom, before 
retiring to rest, to examine the walls carefully, as the benchucas 
generally crawl out of their hiding-place in the canes of the roof 
after dusk.’—Miers, vol. i. pp. 129, 130. 

The dreadful stories with which the Gaucho postilions are apt 
to amuse travellers, with regard to the incursions of the Indians, 
must be taken with considerable allowance, on the score of the fear 
and hatred which these unfortunate people inspire. They stand 
precisely in the same relation to the inhabitants of the Pampas, 
i which the wild Bosjesman Hottentots do to the Dutch boors on 
the plains of Southern Africa. ‘Those Dutchmen, like the Spanish 
Creoles, possess large herds of cattle ; while the Indians and the 
Hottentots are in want of the necessaries of life. The latter, 
therefore, drive off the herds of the former whenever they can; 
and if op , and opportunity suits, they hesitate not at murder. 
Captain Head talks of ‘ the ecstatic pleasure they have in murder- 
ing the Christians.’ If it be so, they have some plea of retali- 
tion to set up. Who began the ecstatic pleasute of murder in 
these regions? But the poor Indians are not, even by Captain 
Head’s account, alone in their taste for bloodshed row. On his 1- 
quirmg of a Gaucho, who had returned from an expedition * 
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the Indians, how many prisoners they had taken 7?—‘ The man,’ 
says he, ‘ replied by a look which I shall never forget : he clenched 
his teeth, opened his lips, and then, sawing his fingers across his 
bare throat for a quarter of a minute, bending towards me, with his 
spurs strikmg into his horse’s sides, he said in a sort of low, 
choking voice, ‘‘ Se matan todos ”—we kill them all !’ 

Mr. Miers gives an extract from the Journal of Dr. Leighton, 
who attended an expedition of the patriots of Chile against the 
Araucaneans, for harbouring some Spaniards that had fled among 
them, and were supposed to be exciting them to hostilities ; which 
details instances of such inhuman and savage treatment of the poor 
creatures that fell into these patriots’ hands, and of the wanton de- 
struction of their houses and property, that the perusal of it makes 
one shudder with horror. Captain Head speaks of their bravery and 
the manner in which they gallop over the plains to meet the enemy, 
‘with light hearts and full stomachs ;’ but though the Araucaneans 
are the most warlike of all those tribes, and were never subdued by 
the old Spaniards, the extract in question shows, at least, tha: they 
are now cowed and dastardly. Mr. Miers, indeed, tells us, that 
‘ the Indians are a most cowardly race, only equalled by the Creoles, 
who are afraid to encounter them; and in all instances (says he) 
where the soldiery have met an attack of the Indians with courage, 
sabre in hand, they have never failed to rout them completely.’—{p. 
199.) We were rather surprised, therefore, to find Captain Head 
talking of the mounted Indians in such a vein as the following :-— 

* How different this style of warfare is to the march of an army of 
our brave but limping, foot-sore men, crawling in the rain through 
muddy lanes, bending under their packs, while in their rear the 
mules, and forage, and packsaddles, and baggage, and waggons, and 
women—bullocks lying on the ground unable to proceed, &c. &c., 
form a scene of despair and confusion which must always attend the 
army that walks instead of rides, and that eats cows instead of horses. 
How impossible would it be for an European army to contend with such 
an aérial force! As well might it attempt to drive the swallows from 
the country, as to harm these naked warriors.’—Head, pp. 115, 116. 

We suspect the following anticipation, pitifully as we are disposed 
to think of the revolutionised Creoles, will not be accomplished 
in our generation :— 

*‘ however ill it may suit our politics to calculate upon such an event 
as the union of the Araucana and Pampas Indians, who can venture 
to say that the hour may not be decreed. when these men, mounted 
upon the descendants of the very horses which were brought over the 
Atlantic to oppress their forefathers, may rush from the cold region 
to which they have been driven, and with irresistible fury proclaim to 
the guilty conscience of our civilized world, that the hour of retribu- 
tion has arrived; that the sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
K 2 children 
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children; that ,the descendants of Europeans are in their turn 
trampled underfoot, and, in agony and, torture, in vain are asking 
mercy from the naked Indians ’—Head, p, 125. 

On this great Pampas plain, or near its borders, there are, be- 
sides Buenos Ayres, four towns which are dignified with the name 
of cities: San Luis, near the centre; Mendoza, near the feet, of 
the. Cordilleras ; Cordova, at the feet of a range of northern moun- 
tains of that name ; and Santa Fé, on the borders of the river Parana. 
There is also San. Juan, about two hundred miles to the northward 
of Mendoza. The first two are in the direct road from Buenos 
Ayres to Chile, The grave observation of one of the Cornish 
miners, on seeing some women and girls almost naked, on their 
approach to San Luis, speaks not much in favour of the popula- 
tion of that city—‘ They be so wild as the donkey, and there be 
one thing, Sir, that I do observe, which is, that the farther we do 
go the wilder things do get.’ There was some truth in this, for, 
on entering the city, Captain Head soon discovered they were likely 
to fare no better than they had been accustomed to in the desert, 
We inquired, he says, of the wild group that were assembled, 

‘if there was an inn in the town? “ Nohai! Sefior, no hai!” We 
then inquired for beds.—‘‘ No hai! Sefior, no hai!” Is there a 
café ?—‘* No hai! Sefior!” in exactly the same tone of voice.’ 
He next addressed himself to the Maestro de Posta, telling him 
that he had ridden all day without eating ; that he ‘ was very hun- 
gry, and begged to know what he could have,’ ‘ Lo que quiere, 
Sefior, tenemos todo ’—whatever you choose, Sir; we have every- 
thing ;—which, on further inquiry, turned out to be ‘carne de 
vacca,’ and ‘ gallinas.’ ‘The fowl, however, which he ordered, never 
found its way into the pot, and for once he became impatient, and 
asked for some eggs. ‘No hai, Sefior,’ said the girl of the house. 
* Good heavens!’ said the Captain, ‘in the capital of San Luis, is 
there not one single egg?” ‘ Yes ;’ said the girl—mafiana—‘ to-mor- 
row morning there will be some.’ With all his veneration for the 
virtues of beef, we wonder he did not take the precautionary mea- 
sures of the Gaucho, who, on the slaughter of an animal, usually 
cuts off a large thin slice, which, being spread on the horse’s back 
under the saddle, is found pretty well stewed at the end of the 
journey. We think, too, that, when he experienced ‘ the delightful 
feeling of freedom and independence i in galloping, without clothes 
on a horse without a saddle,’ it might have occurred to the Captain 


to make the experiment, what number of miles hard riding, at 2 


particular state of the thermometer, it would take to dress a beef- 

stake precisely to a turn. 
The houses, of San Luis have each a garden inclosed by high 
mud-walls, planted with vines, peaches, figs, and other sigmiced ; 
ut 
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but no fruit was to be had, though the Captain arrived in the mid- 
die of summer, and no milk. ‘The place is said to contain from 
three to four thousand inhabitants. ‘The square was filled with 
some three hundred recruits, about to be sent off to’ Buenos Aytes 
to fight against the Brazilians. Captain Head says they were the 
wildest-looking crew he ever beheld. It seems they had tried to 
overpower their guard in the night; and indeed the only black~ 
smith in the place refused some trifling’ service, under the plea 
of being employed in forging chains for these refractory recruits. 
If Buenos Ayres depends on her distant provinces for success 
against the Brazilians, we fear she will meet with disappointment. 
The difficulty of collecting the scanty and scattered population, 
their unwillingness to leave their homes, and the jealousy that 
all the five cities above-mentioned entertain of Buenos Ayres, 
must prevent any cordial co-operation or efficient assistance ; in- 
deed, nothing but the almost impenetrable barrier of the Cordil- 
leras of the Andes, and the advantage of a sea-port (bad as that is), 
could induce them to consider themselves as dependencies of the 
vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres, or to send their produce to such a 
distance. This government, however—unjustly as it has been robbed 
of one legitimate possession, the Banda Oriental, by Brazil, and 
of the Entre Rios, or Paraguay, by that singular character, Dr, 
Francia—has hitherto maintained, and it is to be hoped will con- 
tinue, a successful struggle against imperial usurpation. 

Mr. Miers says that San Luis de la Punta is one of the mean- 
est towns of equal rank in South America; scarcely a decent- 
looking house in the place, and everything bearing the marks of 
poverty: the people ignorant, intolerant, superstitious, and con- 
ceited; and yet persuading themselves they are superior to all 
mankind. But its neighbourhood is described as rich and beau~- 
tiful. Of the people, he says :— 

‘The puntanos (as the people of this place are called) are great 
gamblers, and very immoral ; the women, more especially those who 
are married, are very lascivious ; they wait not for invitations, but 
themselves openly become the wooers: of this I saw several in- 
stances during my stay, and the accounts of numerous persons all 
agree in this particular. The postmaster’s daughters were like the 
other ladies of San Luis.’—Miers, vol. i. p. 105. 


Mendoza is described by Captain Head as a neat, small town, 
having a plaza or square, with streets at right angles, and several 
churches and convents; the houses low, flat-roofed, and built of 
mud, the walls white-washed, and several of them with glass 
windows. ‘The inhabitants, apparently, are quiet, respectable 
people, who associate together, and show a great deal of good 
feeling and fellowship ; and the girls, in the evening, go upon the 

Almeida, 
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Almeida, or public walk, dressed with a great deal of taste, and 
completely in the costume of London and Paris. There is, how- 
ever, a sad drawback on this favourable side of the Mendoza 
character, which we entirely agree with Captain Head is almost 
incredible ; but we shall give it in his own words :— 

‘It will hardly be credited that, while this Almeida is filled with 
people, women of all ages, without clothes of any sort or kind, are 
bathing in great numbers in the stream which literally bounds the 
promenade, Shakespeare tells us, that “ the chariest maid is prodi- 

al enough if she unveil her beauties to the moon,” but the ladies of 
a oy not contented with this, appear even before the sun; and in 
the mornings and evenings they really bathe without any clothes in 
the Rio de Mendoza, the water of which is seldom up to their knees, 
the men and women all together; and certainly, of all the scenes 
which in my life I have witnessed, I never beheld one so inde- 
scribable.’—Head, pp. 69, 70. 

The lively young savages of the Pacific Islands have better 
notions of what is due to female delicacy. When Captain Cook 
and Sir Joseph Banks came suddenly upon some Otaheite nymphs 
bathing, they instantly ran and hid themselves behind the rocks ; 
and when the wantons of the Marquesas swam to the Duff, 
and the goats ate their fig-leaf aprons, the Missionary who tells 
the story, says, they left the deck in haste, and hid themselves 
below. 

It appears, too, by the following scene which Mr. Miers wit- 
nessed, that the inhabitants are dreadfully addicted to gambling, 
which is, in fact, the sin that besets the whole of Spanish 
America. 

‘ This was on a Sunday night; the game was one of hazard, 
called Monté, a favourite play in all Spanish societies: there were 
assembled round the four tables about fifty persons, and though at 
each table one person only seemed to play the cards, all around 
were betting what they pleased upon the cards as they were turned 
up by the dealer or banker, who at all times manages the numerous 
stakes, and bets against the whole company. Each table was 
covered with heaps of money, many piles of gold onzas, (each worth 
three guineas,) numerous others of dollars, and several of smaller 
money. I was astonished to observe the high bets and the great 
quantity of money upon the table—no less than the quick succession 
of the hazards, and the eagerness as well as quietness with which all 
pursued the game. While engaged in contemplating this novel 


scene, I was surprised to observe on a sudden a general and rapid 


movement of the whole company toward the door, and in an instant 
to see every individual upon his knees beating his breast and mut- 
tering a prayer; we alone remaining behind lost in amazement at 
the cause of this mysterious occurrence. After a short and silent 
pause, the whole company returned with great precipitancy, each 
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scrambling to resume his former place, and to engage himself once 
more in the amusement that seemed to interest him so deeply. On 
inquiry, 1 found this general movement was caused by a temblor, a 
slight shock of an earthquake, to which, as strangers, we were yet 
insensible, for neither of us experienced the least sensation.’—Miers, 
vol. i. p. 149, 150. 

Mr, Miers here paid a visit to the revolutionary general St. 
Martin, of whom, though not so much enamoured as Captain 
Basil Hall appears to have been, he talks a great deal more than 
his character and conduct merit, We find no fault with him for 
having ‘ reformed the church,’ nor for ‘driving the monks from 
their convents, converting them into military barracks, and enlisting 
many monks into his service ;’ we think there are still too many 
left ; neither have we anything to object to his ‘ English furniture and 
Brussels carpet,’ provided they were honestly come by; and we only 
laugh at his extreme modesty in ‘ hanging up his own portrait be~- 
tween those of the Duke of Wellington and Buonaparte ;’ that he 
should be ‘a slave to gambling,’ where all are gamblers, we are 
not surprised ; nor do we see much harm in his ‘smoking cigars, 
and being fond of punch;’ but that Mr. Miers, and others of our 
countrymen, should for a moment be deceived by, and lavish their 
praises on, a man who, under any circumstances, could be guilty of 
such atrocities as Mr, Miers himself ascribes to this person, does, we 
confess, surprise us very much. We are told that, on his first enter- 
ing Peru, he caused a proclamation to be issued, guaranteeing full 
protection of person and security of property to all the old Spa- 
niards who should conform to the new order of things. Many, 
however, did not trust to this self-declared Protector, and five or 
six hundred families embarked for Europe. This expatriation was 
stopped for a time by reiterated assurances of the fullest protec- 
tion; by-and-bye a proclamation was issued, ordering all the old 
Spaniards to quit Peru, confiscating one-half of their property, but 
allowing them to embark with the other half for Europe ; and*to 
crown all, no sooner were they and their remaining moiety of pre- 
perty on board, than both Christians and gold were seized; the 
unfortunates hurried on board a hulk, and in this destitute state 
sent as captives to Chile; ‘ half of them,’ says Mr. Miers, ‘dying 
of grief and privation before they reached Valparaiso..—Miers, 
vol, ii, p. 76, 

None but a monster could have suffered the following brutal 
and inhuman treatment to have been inflicted on a female :— 


‘ All the old Spaniards were dreadfully persecuted. An elderly 
lady, allied to one of the first families in Peru, who openly con- 
demned the treacherous conduct of the patriots, was threatened in 
vain: she was at length apprehended, and punished in an extraordi- 
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nary manner: she was dressed in one of the vestments of the inqui- 
sition—a black robe ornamented with red devils and skulls; on her 
head was. placed a pointed cap, representing flames, ‘and in her 
mouth a human thigh-bone was placed, fastened behind her head, 
and jin this condition she was exposed for two days in the public 
square,’—~Dliers, vol. ii, p. 76. 


Captain Head does not inform us to what specific mines his in- 
structions had particularly directed his attention; but on leaving San 
Luis, he proceeded to examine the gold mines of the Cerro de las 
Carolinas, a ridge of detached hills to the northward of that town. 
A small stream of water led him to the wretched hamlet of La 
Carolina, which is close to the mines. Here everything wore the 
appearance of poverty. In the little gardens of the miners, if they 
can be so ¢alled, he picked up a few particles of gold, and on 
visiting their huts, he offered to purchase small parcels of gold- 
dust, which some of these poor people had collected, but he 
found, to his astonishment, that these obstinate Malagrowthers 
invariably refused to take his four-dollar gold pieces, even to pay 
for what they themselves only valued at two or three dollars :— 
‘all,’ says he, ‘shook their fingers in my face, exclaiming, ‘ no 
vale nada”—gold is worth nothing.’ 

The next mine he visited, and one of those, we suspect, where 
it was intended that operations were to be carried on, was that of 
Uspallata, in the mountains to the northward of Mendoza. It 
was ‘winter, but he found the days hotter than the summer in 
England ; while at nights the water froze constantly by his side in 
the hut. He was told that it seldom rains in this part of the 
country, and indeed the surface had a most desolate and barren 
appearance ; there was no herbage of any kind, and several dead 
animals were strewed about, all dried up in their skins, One of 
the Cornish miners, after gazing about him with astonishment, 
took up a handful of the green barren soil, and looking into it 
with great attention, said, ‘why surely there must be poison in 
this ground.’ 

Not a word is said of the capacity of the mines of Uspallata, 
the Captain’s official report of them having, no doubt, been trans- 
mitted to his employers; but he evidently was disappointed here 
also; and, being so near to ‘Chile, determmed on passing the Cor- 
dilleras of the Andes, to see what that country might afford. For 
this purpose the horse of the Pampas is nearly useless, and the 
mule supplies his place. On loading this animal, it seems, they ' 
find it necessary to blindfold him, in order that he may stand still, 
an operation which affords our author an opportunity of exercising 
his talent, at characteristic description, 


‘It is truly amusing to watch the nose and mouth of a mule, when 
his 
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his eyes are blinded, and his ears pressed down upon his neck in the 
poncho. Every movement which is made about him, either to ar- 
range his’ saddle or his load, is resented by a curl of his nose and 
upper lip, which in ten thousand wrinkles is expressive, beyond de- 
scription, of every thing that is vicious and spiteful: he appears to 
be planning all sorts of petty tricks of revenge, and as soon as the 
poncho is taken off, generally begins to put some of them into exe- 
cution, either by running with his load against some brother mule, or 
by kicking him ; however, as soon as he finds that his burden is not 
to be got rid of, he dismisses, or perhaps conceals, his resentment, 
and instantly assumes a look of patience and resignation, which are 
really also the characteristics of his race, and which support them 
under all their sufferings and privations.’—Head, pp. 129, 130. 


Immediately on the first ascent of the great chain of mountains, 
the number of dead mules, which strew the whole path from Men- 
doza to Santiago, began to increase ; their bodies were all dry, their 
hind legs extended, and their heads stretched towards their journey’s 
end—that is to say, at least we suppose so, towards the acclivity, 
for, Captain Head observes, it was evident that the poor animals 
had all died of the same complaint—‘ the hill had killed them all!’ 

We have no intention of stopping to detail the accounts which 
our travellers give of crossing the Cordilleras: the steep ascents, 
the perpendicular precipices, the narrow ridges, or laderos, cut out 
of the sides of the mountains ; the hair-breadth escapes of the mules, 
and the numerous difficulties that occur, are pretty nearly the same 
in crossing all primitive mountain-chains ; yo of course, the 
difficulty and the danger are much increased when, as in the Cor- 
dilleras of the Andes, the upper regions are buried in eternal snow. 
In those ‘ howling wildernesses,’ at every two or three leagues, brick 
huts have been built, to protect the traveller from those dreadful 
snow-storms known by the name of ‘ temporales,’ in which, not- 
withstanding, many unfortunates have been caught and doomed to 
perish. In one of these buildings, not long before Mr. Head passed 
it, six men out of ten, who had fled into it for shelter in one of 
these storms, had died of hunger, and the remaining four were but 
just alive when discovered.—We transcribe a natural and unstudied 
reflection, briefly and beautifully expressed :-— 


‘ The state of the walls was also a melancholy testimony of the 
despair and horror they had witnessed. In all the places which I 
have ever seer, which haye been visited by travellers, J have always 
been able to read the names and histories of some of those who have 
gone before me; for when a man has nothing to lament, but that his 
horses have not arrived, or in fact that he has nothing to do, the wall 
appears to be a friend to whom many intrust their names, their birth- 
places, the place they propose to visit, and sometimes even the fond 
secrets of their hearts ; but 1 particularly observed that, in these huts 
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on the Andes, not a name was to be seen, or a word upon the walls, 
Those who had died in them, were too intent upon their own suffer- 
ings; the horror of their situation was unspeakable, and thus these 
walls remain the silent monuments of past misery,’—Head, pp. 164, 
165. 


Though all around was a surface of snow at the summit of the 
ridge, when Captain Head passed it,—cheerless, wild, and inhos- 
pitable as the view was, it was still sublime ;—he could not help 
observing to one of his companions, whose honest heart and 
thoughts were faithful to those left behind in Old England, ¢ What 
a magnificent view! What thing ean be more beautiful?’ After 
smiling for some seconds, the Cornish lad replied, ‘ ‘Them things, 
Sir, that do wear caps and aprons.’ 

Mr. Miers, in these mountains, as on the Pampas, enters into a 
most elaborate detail of every circumstance that occurred, and of 
the objects that presented themselves on each day's journey : he 
conjectures what the height may be of every ridge or peak, de- 
scribes the nature of the rock formation, and notices many of the 
vegetable productions ; all of which, we admit, will be found ex- 
tremely useful to the naturalist and the traveller, but are far too 
long and minutely detailed for us to meddle with. Here, however, 
we cannot accuse Mr. Miers of exaggerating the difficulties and the 
dangers. ‘These are unquestionably great; and, contrary to his 
usual state of mind, we think Captain Head is rather inclined to 
make them greater than they are. What says the Captain to the 
single fact, that when he was at Uspallata, an English lady, with 
a child about seven years old, and two or three younger ones, had 
just passed the Cordilleras, with no other assistance or protection 
than a few peons? This lady was no other than the wife of Mr. 
Miers; and never, to be sure, were fair lady’s travels, or travail, 
more fully described than her’s are, in her good husband’s two 
octavos, 

Few native quadrupeds, except the Guanacho, inhabit this part 
of the Andes, and birds are not numerous. ‘The Vulture of the 
plains is the Aura, that of the Cordilleras the Condor : both have 
nearly the same habits; both may be seen, sometimes in large 
flocks, wheeling through the air in circling eddies, looking out for 
some dead carcass on which they. may pounce and gorge them- 
selves, which they frequently do to such an excess as to be unable 
to rise from the ground, One of the Cornish miners, observing 
one of these creatures standing in this condition by the side of a 
dead horse, went up to him, and seized him by the neck, which he 
tried with all his strength to twist; no condor could be expected 
to approve of having his neck thus twisted, and this made a 
valiant resistance... After a long wrestling match and many 4 
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stout * Cornish hug,’ our miner was victorious, and brought away 
some of the large wing-feathers to exhibit as trophies; his com- 
panion, however, who followed at some distance behind, reported 
the vanquished and displumed condor to be still alive and merry. 

A scene of comparative bustle and gaiety succeeded to the soli- 
tary journey across the Andes. When within a few leagues of 
Santiago, Captain Head says— 

‘I was now met by, and I overtook, men, women, boys, priests, 
&c., on horseback, either coming from or going into town, all at 
acanter, and in very singular dresses. Many of the horses were 
carrying double, sometimes two giggling girls, sometimes a boy with 
his grandmother behind him; sometimes three children were canter- 
ing along upon one horse, and sometimes two elderly ladies; then a 
solitary priest with a broad-brimmed white hat and white serge 
petticoats tucked up all about him, his rosary dangling on his mule’s 
neck, and his pale fat cheeks shaking from the trot, Milk, and 
strawberries, and water-melons, were all at a canter, and several 
people were carrying fish into the town tied to their stirrups. Their 
pace, however, was altogether inferior to that of the Pampas, and the 
canter, instead of the gallop, gave the scene a great appearance of 
indolence.’— Head, p. 184. 

Both our travellers agree in their accounts of the people of 
Santiago, and of Chile in general ; and adieu to the sweet romances 
that have recently been published concerning the wealth and 
resources of that country, the amiable disposition of its inhabitants, 
the talents, the taste, and the beauty of its women, and the won- 
derful progress of education among the upper and middle ranks of 
life —Santiago, Captain Head tells us, is full of priests, and, there- 
fore, the people are indolent and immoral. ‘ I certainly,’ he says, 
‘never saw more sad examples of the effects of bad education, or 
a state of society more deplorable.’ ‘This is strongly confirmed 
by Mr. Miers, who spent several years among them. He says, 
‘ The moral debasement of the population is great beyond belief, 
produced chiefly by the intolerance, and increased by the tyranny, of 
the priests.’ ‘These ghostly persons, it seems, have a thorough detes- 
tation of all foreigners, but more especially of the English, against 
whom they excite the minds of their miserable fanatics, so that the 
life of an Englishman is frequently brought into danger. ‘The 
Chilenos, he says, possess no single virtue, though they have fewer 
vices than most other creoles. 

‘There is a passiveness, an evenness about them, approaching to the 
Chinese, whom they strongly resemble in many respects: even in 
their physiognomy they have the broad, low forehead, and contracted 
eyes; they have the same cunning, the same egotism, and the same 
disposition to petty theft. They are remarkable, too, for extreme 


patience and endurance under privations ; they can seldom be moved 
to 
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to ‘passion, afd ‘are most rete meme ‘A’ foreigner may 
use towards a 'CHileno the most opprobriots epithets; may convict him 
of -falsehood:atid deception, may fly into a passion about his conduct, 
but. he cannet. be: moved from: hisi sang-froid;: he will bear all pa- 
tiently, even, blows, and look at.a;sttanger with a sneer : .his;patience 
is not unlike that.of the sheep, the camel, or the llama and alpaca,’ 
—Meers, vol. it. pp. 223, 224. 

Among the upper ranks, he tells us, there is an understood. ac- 
commodation, which:allows both man and wife to follow the course 
of life .best. suited to their tastes; and each has commonly a 
paramour. .Of the slovenly appearance of the women when. at 
home, their want of cleanliness, and their indecent, dress. anil 
habits, he gives! a most disgusting account ; and this state of things 
is not, he says, confined to the lower, but pervades the middle and 
higher classes of society. Of the young ladies, about whose taste, 
elegance of dress, and engaging manners, we have heard so much, 
our author says, ‘They are exceedingly inelegant in their ges- 
tures, Vulgar in their deportment, laugh ‘at every trifle, and have, 
in common with the lower classes, the habit of spittung before you 
in a disgusting manner :’ and he'is quite surprised that some of 
our countrymen should speak in such extravagant terms of women 
who, in his opinion, ‘ have nothing to render them even tolerable.’ 
He gives the following as a family-picture from the first rank of 
life in Chile, sketched as he found the group, when taken by sur- 
prise on a morning’s visit. 

‘I cannot describe all that I saw; suffice it to say, that the ap- 
pearance of the beds, the confusion and filth of the room, exceeded 
all I could have conceived: the dishabille and dirtiness of the young 
ladies was far beyond the worst I had heard of them, and more than 
I was before willing to believe ; but the old mother, generally so gay, 
presented a picture beyond all belief, dressed in a dirty old red calico 
gown, faded, and almost worn out, which never had been washed 
from the day it was made, was loosely hanging about her shoulders, 
and displaying in the opening behind the only other garment she 
had on: but such a sight! its texture was actually soaked and stif- 
fened with grease from her skin, and discoloured with old age and 
long wearing nearly to the colour of mahogany.’—Miers, vol. ii. pp. 
223, 224. 

We carinot understand how Mr. Miers can allow these gentry 
the merit of being generally honest, when he says their word is not 
to be trusted, and when he accuses the very highest of them of 
being addicted to petty thefts, whenever they can carry off : anything 
without bemg discovered. What does he mean us* to think of the 
case of the valuable diamond brooch stolen ftom the dress of Lady 
Cochrane, by three ladies of the first respectability, and returned 
to her, twelve months afterwards, by a priest, ‘to! whom the 
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culprit had genfessed the theft? This. js, a story of \his own; and 
so is that of some-ladies stealmg lace, also: from Lady Cochrane, 
which was detected: on the spot. A. third story is' that of a rose- 
wood :cabinet, containing medals, and coins, and jewels, being 
stolen out of Lord Cochrane’s house; for the discovery of which 
the governor appeared to take great pains. ‘This cabinet, 'several 
months after, Lady Cochrane, on paying a visit ‘tothe governor’s 
daughter, espied in an adjoming room!. ‘The governor protested 
he had no idea that it was the one lost; that his daugliter had 
bought it of a soldier, but that it was then empty, and they 
know nothing of what it might have contained. Such are Mr, 
Miers’s own stories, and we have no doubt of ther truth. We 
dare say the Chilenos, as they are called, thought the English 
heretics fair game. 

We have observed that the South Americans are all notorious 
gamblers, from the highest to the lowest—from the padré to the 
peasant; the women equally so asthe men.. A mother Monté, :as 
she was called by the British officers, whenever a run of ill-luck 
went against her in Santiago, used to repair to Valparaiso, where 
she kept an open gaming-table, to which she brought young girls 
from Santiago as decoys, by whom, Mr. Miers says, the officers 
of the British frigates stationed there were terribly fleeced of their 
money—a surgeon, for example, losing in one night upwards of 
£120 sterling.) Mother: Monté, it seems, like Mrs. Cole, was 
extremely religious, and had always a clergyman in her train, who 
performed the office of banker at the Monté table. 

Mr. Miers is satisfied that, to the intolerant spirit of the Ca- 
tholic religion, to the fanaticism and superstition which it engen- 
ders, aid, above all, to the readiness with which absolution is 
granted on demand, the bad part of the Chilean character should 
mainly be ascribed; and he might have said the same thing of 
countries nearer home than South America. In Chile super- 
stition and hatred of heretics were strongly manifested on the 
occasion of that fatal earthquake of 1822, of which we had occa- 
sion to speak in our last Number, when reviewing the ‘ Transac- 
tions of the Geological Society.’ . This terrible convulsion over- 
turned whole towns, changed the course of rivers, shook the. lofty 
peaks of the Andes, and raised a line of sea-coast, fifty miles in 
extent, three feet above, its former level—a force almost beyond 
human conception, when itis considered how deeply seated it must 
have ,been,to -have produced such yiolent and, terrible. effects. over 
a surface ,of more, than, four hundred thousand square miles! 
Captain Head had.ocular proof of the havec that was made, in 
the mountains and the, mines, 

* I visited. this: ming, accompanied by.a very intelligent Chilian 
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miner, who, with several of his comrades, was in a mine on this lode 
a hundred fathoms deep when the great earthquake of the 19th of 
November, 1822, which almost destroyed Valparaiso, took place. He 
told me that several of his comrades were killed, and that nothing 
could equal the horror of their situation. He said that the mountain 
shook so that he could scarcely ascend ; large pieces of the lode were 
falling down, and every instant they expected the walls of the lode 
would come together, and either crush them, or shut them up ina 
prison from which no power could liberate them. He added, that 
when he got tothe mouth of the mine the scene was very little 
better: there was such a dust that he could not see his hand before 
him ; large masses of rock were rolling down the side of the moun- 
tain on which he stood, and he heard them coming and rushing past 
him without being able to see how to avoid them, and he therefore 
stood his ground, afraid to move. In almost all the mines which we 
visited in Chili, we witnessed the awful effects of these earthquakes, 
and it was astonishing to observe how severely the mountains had 
been shaken.’—Head, pp. 207, 208. 

The luminous meteors mentioned by Mr. Miers, and also by 
Humboldt, as appearing about the time that earthquakes occur, 
are rather, we should suppose, (if there be any connexion be- 
tween them,) the effects than the causes of those dreadful visitations. 
Judging from analogy, we should say that nothing but pent-up 
steam could lift and tear asunder such incalculable loads; and when 
it is considered that no active or extinct volcano has been discovered 
at a greater distance than about fifty leagues from the sea, and that 
most of them are in the sea, it seems not unreasonable to conclude 
that a vast body of water is necessary to produce those tremendous 
vomitings of our mother Earth. The earthquake in question drove 
thousands of families into the open air, where they suffered dread- 
fully from torrents of rain. Rain had never before been known to 
fall in these regions in the month of November ; it therefore ter- 
rified these men even more than the earthquake itself—it was 
looked on as a special manifestation of the divine wrath—at what! 
Why, at the people in power, for having permitted the English 
heretics to contaminate the country ! 

From Santiago Captain Head proceeded to visit the gold-mines 
of El Bronce de Petorca, and of Caren, but gives no account of 
them. His next visit was to the silver mine of San Pedro 
Nolasco, in the Andes, about seventy-five miles from Santiago, 
and situated on one of the loftiest pinnacles of this immense 
cluster of mountains. ‘The view, he says, was sublime, but s0 
terrific as to make him shudder ; and, although it was midsummer, 
the snow was stated, by the agent of the mine, to be from twenty 
to a hundred and twenty feet deep—we take for granted, in the 
ravines only. A small solitary hut, and two or three -wretchicd- 
' looking 
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looking miners, with pale countenances and exhausted frames, 
gave the only indications of its. beg the abode of human beings. 
A dense cloud of smoke was observed issuing from one of the 
pinnacles, on which is the great voleano of San Francesco ; and 
‘ the silver-lode,’ he observes, ‘ which was before us, seemed to 
run into the centre of the crater.’ In winter, he was told, the 
mine is altogether inaccessible for seven months: the ‘ temporales’ 
came on so suddenly, that the miners are frequently overtaken, and 
perish in them, before they can reach the hut. Groups of crosses 
in every direction marked the spots where these unhappy men had 
breathed their last. 


‘ The view from San Pedro Nolasco, taking it altogether, is cer- 
tainly the most dreadful scene which in my life I have ever witnessed ; 
and it appeared so little adapted or intended for a human residence, 
that when I commenced my inspection of the lode, and of the several 
mines, I could not help feeling that I was going against nature, and 
that no sentiment but that of avarice could approve of establishing a 
number of fellow-creatures in a spot, which was a subject of astonish- 
ment to me how it ever was discovered.’—Head, p. 224. 


And it was to such places as this that our steam-engines, with 
all their heavy machinery, were to be dragged up, to pump the 
water from the mines! Our engineer descended the shaft of the 
only mine that had not long ago been deserted, at the bottom of 
which he found a few miserable miners at work, on the old system 
followed by the Spaniards. 


* At first we descended by an inclined gallery or level, and then 
clambered down the notched sticks, which are used in all the mines in 
South America as ladders. After descending about two hundred 
and fifty feet, walking occasionally along levels where the snow and 
mud were above our ancles, we came to the place where the men 
were working. It was astonishing to see the strength with which 
they-plied their weighty hammers, and the unremitted exertion with 
which they worked ; and, strange as it may appear, we all agreed 
that we had never seen Englishmen possess such strength, and work 
so hard. While the barreteros, or miners, were working the lode, 
the apires were carrying the ore upon their backs; and after we 
had made the necessary observations, and had collected proper speci- 
mens, we ascended, with several of these apires above and below us. 

‘ The fatigue of climbing up the notched sticks was so great, that 
we were almost exhausted, while the men behind us (with a long stick 
in one hand, in the cloven end of which there was a candle) were 
urging us not to stop them. The leading apire whistled whenever 
he came to certain spots, and then the whole party rested for a few 
seconds. It was really very interesting, in looking above and below, 
to see these poor creatures, each lighted by his candle, and climbing 
up the notched stick with such a load upon his back, though I oc- 
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casionally was a little afraid lest one of those above me might'tumble, 
in which case we should have all preceded him in his fall.’—Aead, 
pp. 225, 226. bia 

Our countrymen may form.some idea of what these-poor 
undergo, when they are told that the load carried wp these -stick- 
ladders was -of such a weight ‘that an English ‘miner;-who was 
one of the strongest men of the whole Cornish party) ‘was 
scarcely able to walk with it,’ and two others, who attempted to 
supportit,.were altogether unable, exclaiming that ‘ it would ‘break 
their backs’ Yet the only food of these wretched native mmisiers 
was a little dried beef and melted snow-water. The few who had 
been at work came into the hut, to partake of this miserable’ meal; 
they never spoke to each other, but, as they sat upon their sheép- 
skins (their only beds), some fixed their eyes on the embers of’a 
scanty fire, while others seemed te be ruminating on their miser 
able lot. Yet these men were free labourers ; what then m#ist have 
been the condition of the enslaved Indians, who, under the’ old 
government, were thrust into these horrid dungeons, and com- 
pelled to labour at this worst of all drudgery! ‘They were,’ a8 
Captain Head says, ‘ beasts of burden, who: carried very tieatly 
the load of amule. Their unrecorded sufferings,’ he adds, ‘ were 
beyond description, and I have been assured, from unquestionable 
authority, that, with the loads on their backs, many of thenr'threw 
themselves down the mine, to end a life of misery and anguish!’ 
Well may he say, that the mode in which the precious metals Of 
America were first obtained, ‘ forms one of the most guilty pages 
in the moral history of man.’ 

The ore from this mine is carried to a distance, to undergo the pro- 
cess of amalgamation ; and the works for this purpose are deséribed 
by our author as laid out with a great deal of mgeriuity, with a 
happy regard to economy, and on a plan suited to the resources of 
the country, which are now, in fact, of the very seantiest kind. | In 
Mr. Miers’s book, the reader will find a very long and detailed 
account of every process observed in the ‘reduction ‘of? the ‘ores 
from the Chilian mines ;—and to it we mast refer those: who may 
take an interest in subjects of this nature. We may observe, how- 
ever, that when the revolution liberated the Indians, both! they 
and the Creole labourers abandoned the mithes;'to whidlt very few 
have since returned—the working of them being considered as 
the most miserable labour on which a man can be einployed ; 
besides, the Chile mimes are in general so poor, that none of 
them, were they by any accident removed to our own doors here 
in England, would-have any chance of beimg considered’ as worth 


working. 


Had our numerous companies or associations, that were formed 
for 
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ies neta 
Enghsh machimery, and English men, taken the trouble to i 
they might have known this to be the case; but they 
themselves. willing victims to the fraudulent reports of American 
agents,.amd 40 the -deceptions that ‘were practised by our own 
countrymen....The. first ‘ Chilian Miming Associatien,’ with-a 
capital of one million sterling, came out under the protecting aus- 
pices amu presidency of ‘His Excellency, Don Manano de Egafia, 
minister plenipotentiary from the republic of Chile, and alate 
judge of the tnbunal of mines in that country.’ His ‘ Excellency,’ 
the ‘ Judge.of the Mines,’ was too good a decoy-duck not to +be 
made the most of, and accordingly there by-and-by came out the 
‘ Anglo-Chilian Mining. Association,’ with a capital of one million 
five hundred thousand pounds sterling, also under the auspices.of 
his said ‘ Excellency, n Mariano de Egafia.’ The prospectus 
of the first assured the iunibien that ‘the Republie of. Chile 
contained mine mining districts, producing gold, silver, copper; 
lead, tin, and, iron ;’ and that all these were near the sea ;—to say 
nothing of the healthiness of the cliinate,—the cheapness of 
labour,—the abundance of wood and water,—the fine coal on the 
coast, Se. &e. &e... The other enumerates the same metals, 
adding that ‘rivers flow. from the western declivities of the Andes, 
affording means of conveyance by water to the ports of the republic 
in, the.,.Pacific Ocean,’ .Now Mr. Miers asserts that these are 
gross, exaggerations, and that his Excellency, Don Mariano de 
Egaia, must/have known them to be so; that north of 25° 6’ Jat. 
‘there is not a single river navigable in any way; that there is 
scarcely, aptehacl tuber. of any. kind, and no coal:’ that-with 
regard to lead, the whole quantity raised in Chile throughout the 
year does not amount to.a.single ton weight ; and as to the-rich 
mines of tin, ‘1 do not believe,’ says he, ‘ that the least indication 
of that metal has ever been discovered in the country;’ and it now 
appears, when the company, of which ‘his Excellency’ condée- 
scended to be president, i is on the eve of dissolution, that, so far 
from labour being plentiful and cheap, the said company could 
ouly procure two, hundred miners in all Chile, although no less 
than five hundred were wanting to work one of their mines.’ We 
certainly agree with .Mr. Miers.in thinking, that ‘ it is equally 
disreputable to foreign deputies and the governments which sent 
them, that their names, should appear in any such speculations.’ 
Another species of deception, practised by. the American agents 
Was to send pieces of ore, purporting to be from certain mines, 
to be assayed in. England ;—as if the value of a lode in America 
was thus to be ascertained. As well might the value of a mansion 
be determined hy suemining-s ingia:bepel; or that.of..an estate 
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by a box of its soil: but we are assured by Captain Head that, 
de facto, many of the specimens thus exhibited in England never 
came out of the lodes from which they were said to have been 
extracted. Nay, we have heard, and can easily believe the story, 
that one of the richest specimens of silver ore exhibited ‘ on Change’ 
as a sample of the Coquimbo mountain, was actually taken out of 
a collection of minerals in London, which never before pretended to 
have anything to do with Coquimbo. The Association which sent 
out Captain Head appears to have had especial reason to complain 
of being grossly deceived by these American agents. It had been 
formed, in virtue of a decree from the government of Buenos Ayres, 
authorizing the mines within its territory to be worked at the discre- 
tionary choice of the company. ‘ Yet, on my arrival at Buenos 
Ayres,’ says the Captain, ‘I found that almost the whole of the mines 
were already sold by the governments to the opposition companies.’ 
Nor is this all. Captain Head satisfactorily proves the utter 
impossibility of any English association working the poor mines of 
the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres to advantage, were these better 
than they are, on account of the difficulties its agents would have to 
contend with, physical, moral, and political. ‘The distances which 
separate the mines from one another, and from all the necessary sup- 
plies ; the badness of roads ; impassable torrents and rivers, without 
bridges ; land-carriage of a thousand miles, which would render 
silver not worth its weight in iron by the time it reached England— 
while the iron sent from England would cost more than its weight 
in silver by the time it reached the mine ;—the extreme dryness of 
the climate, affording no water for machinery ;—the impossibility, 
in short, of employing steam-engines to pump out water, where 
there is not water enough to work the engines, to wash the ore, or 
even for the people to drink ; and the ruinous effects of heat in 
the mines on the constitutions of Englishmen—these are but a few 
of the physical difficulties. The moral obstructions are—the scan- 
tiness of population—the want of education and of principle—the 
indolence of the poorer class—the profligately loose habits of the 
women—and, above all, the character, constitution, habits and 
expensive wants of the English miner himself. The political 
obstructions would arise out of the instability of the revolutionary 
governments ;—above all, the influence of the priests, who have more 
than once overturned the provincial governors, and all their acts 
and contracts with’ them, ‘ at one fell swoop.’ Even in the event 
of successful operations, it is not likely, from the character and the 
wants of the present governments, that large quantities of treasure 
would be permitted to leave the country, without a very liberal 
contribution, first, to a multitude of hungry individuals, and 
secondly, to the state-necessities. But, leaving all these consider- 
ations 
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ations ‘ont‘df ‘the question, both our atithors have clearly shown, 
that néifier ‘the mires’ of Buenos Ayres nor those of Chile can 
ever ‘be worked with success on a large scale; such being the 
poverty of the ores that, without the forced labour of the Indians, 
even the old Spanish governments must have abandoned them. 
It is, by the way, a great mistaké to suppose that the Creoles are 
ignorant of the processes required for extracting the metal from 
the ore. Mr. Miers bears testimony to the contrary. The Chi- 
lenos, he says, ‘ are skilful and efficient mimérs, who will not only 
produce the ore at the earth’s surface at a lower rate than others, 
but, in their rude and economical processes, extract the metals at 
a much less cost.’ 

Every day, indeed, produces fresh proofs how egregiously our 
countrymen have been miade the dupes of designing agents, and 
how ‘greatly we overrated the resources of the late Spanish 
possessions in America. But it is never too late to acquire 
knowledge ; and our advice would be, that those who have suffered 
should put up with the loss already incurred, and abandon the 
mining concerns altogether as speedily as possible. We have, 
indeed, been wofully mistaken in all that relates to South 
America—her population, her resources, the activity, industry, and 
intégrity of the revolutionists have been intentionally and most 
grossly exaggerated. The patriot-officers of her provincial govern- 
ments ‘have proved themselves as dishonest, the priests as intole- 
rant, the people as superstitious, indolent, and immoral, as they 
possibly could have been under the old Spanish governments. It 
was well observed by a sufferer in one of the South American spe- 
culations, that ‘ those were either fools or fanatics who considered 
a change in manners or morals to be a necessary consequence of a 
change in governments.’ What the ‘ manners and morals’ were 
under the old Spanish governments has recently been brought to 
light by the publication of a suppressed report of Ulloa,* on which 
the mother-country did not venture to act,—for she, conscious of 
her own weakness, deeply feared that, if she set about the least 
attempt at reform in her colonies, the whole fabric would have slipped 
fromh under her dominion many years sooner than that event 
took place. This document lays open the most extraordinary 
scenes of corruption, fraud, falsehood, and. oppression that can 
well be imagined ; and of the gross deception which every depart- 
ment was in the habit of practising on the mother-country. The 
same trick was played off upon Humboldt, in the documents 
furnished to that celebrated traveller ; and the republican Creoles 
have just been but too successfully practising the old’ arts of 
their royalist predecessors, at the expense of our unfortunate 


* See Noticias Secretas, &c., London, 1826. 
L2 countrymen 
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countrymen. Mr. Miers has some very bold language on‘ this 
head. ‘Corrupt,’ says this writer, ‘as the Spanish authorities 
in South America had always been, the present system far exceeds 
in atrocity anything which had ever been witnessed in Peru. 
Under the Spanish system, the royal revenue was the object of 
universal plunder, but private property was always respected.’ 
He then proceeds to state distinctly that, under the protectorate 
of San Martin, the property of individuals was no longer: safe, 
but was made subservient to the insatiate avarice of the minister, 
and the ambitious views of the protector. 

Such are the people on whom we have bestowed our confidence 
and our treasure. A very small portion only of the large sums of 
money raised for the mining speculations has been sunk in the 
mines: by far the greater part has remained at home: it has 
changed hands, it is true, and immense profits as wellas immense 
losses have been made in the gambling transactions arising out of 
those schemes: still, however, the capital remains in the country. 
But no such tale can be told of the millions that have actually 
been sent out in the shape of loans. So far from the hope that 
any part of that capital will ever be repaid, he must be of a most 
sanguine temperament who can buoy himself up with the expec- 
tation of receiving the interest, perceiving, as all that are not wil- 
fully blind now must do, the unstable nature of the resources from 
which alone it can be derived. In one word, however honestly 
disposed these new governments may be, they have not, (with the 
exception of Mexico,) nor are they likely soon to have, the means 
of paying the dividends on their several loans. 





Art. VI—1. The Life and Times of Frederick Reynolds. 
Written by Himself. 2 vols. London. 1826, 

2. Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs of Joseph Cradock, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A. London. 1826. 

3. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Lindley Murray: in a 
Series of Letters, written by Himself. With a Preface and 
ree of the Memoirs. By Elizabeth Frank. York. 
1820, 

4. The Life and Correspondence of Major Cartwright. Edited 
by his Niece. 2 vols. London. 1826. 

5. The Fruits of Experience ; or Memoir of Joseph Brasbridge : 
written in his Eightieth and Eighty-first Years. London. 
1824, 


6. Adventures of a Ship-boy. Edinburgh. 1825. 
7. Memoirs of John Nicol, Mariner. Edinburgh. 1824. 
8. Scenes 
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8. Scenes of Life in Ireland. By a Soldier., Edinburgh, 1825. 

9. Memoirs of James Moffat, alias M‘Coul. With a Portrait, 
Edin. 1824. 

10. The Life of David Haggart, alias John Wilson, alias John 
Morison, alias Barney M‘Coul, alias John M‘Colgan, alias 
Daniel O’ Brien, alias the Switcher. Written by Himself, while 
under Sentence of Death. ‘Third Edition. Edinburgh. 


HESE ten works are sufficient—although we might easily have 
graced our table with twice as many of the same kind, all pro- 
duced within the last two or three years—to show that one sad 
reproach of our literature, to wit, its poverty, as compared with the 
French, in the article of memoirs, bids fair to be wiped away. in our 
‘ Life and Times.’ The classics of the papier maché age of our 
drama have taken up the salutary belief that England expects every 
driveller to do his Memorabilia. Modern primer-makers must needs 
leave confessions behind them, as if they were so many Rousseaus. 
Our weakest mob-orators think it is a hard case if they cannot 
spout to posterity. Cabin-boys and drummers are busy with their 
commentaries de bello Gallico ; the Johu Gilpins of ‘ the nine- 
teenth century’ are the historians of their own anabaseis; and, 
thanks to ‘the march of intellect,’ we are already rich in the 
autobiography of pickpockets. 

It is to be hoped that Genius will not be altogether silent, 
merely because Dulness lifts up her voice so loudly in Grub-street ; 
and that the virtue and patriotism of this age may be commemo- 
rated as effectually, though not quite so voluminously, as its imbe- 
cility, quackery, and vice. 

Of the autobiographers now before us, Mr. Frederick Rey- 
nolds is he who introduces his lucubrations to the world under the 
most imposing title: we believe his octavos are also the thickest 
of the set; but that is a matter of inferior moment. The 
‘Times of Frederick Reynolds!’—such is the style by which the 
child that is unborn will distinguish the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century of the Christian era, and the first of that now 
in progress. Hide your diminished heads, ye Pitts, Burkes, 
Cannings! For what purpose, ye Scotts, Byrons, Crabbes, &c., 
have you 

: trimmed what poets call the midnight taper’ ?— 

But men must be contented with their fit places in the pro- 
cession of fame; and conscience will whisper, as ye fall into 
yours, that not one of you wrote ‘ Werter, a tragedy,’ or ‘ Eloisa, 
a tragedy,’ or ‘The Crusade, an opera,’ or ‘ Notoriety, a 
comedy,’ or ‘ The Rage, a comedy,’ or ‘ Speculation, a comedy,’ 
or ‘How to grow Rich, a comedy,’ or ‘ Fortune’s Fool, a 

comedy,’ 
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comedy,’ or ‘ Cheap Living, a comedy,’ or ‘ Langh when‘you ean, 
a comedy.’ One fact is’ as good in this case as fifty: “The 
Mysteries of Udolpho’ were dramatized for the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden—not by you, but by Mr. Frederick Reynolds. 
One Buonaparte was defeated at Waterloo in the time of Frederick 
the Great— 

* This story shall the good man teach his son.’ 

We have been hinting at but a small part of his achieve- 
ments. Passing over many minor matters, there remain to be 
remembered, to his glory, and the confusion of his rivals— 
‘ Management, a comedy—‘ Folly as it Flies,’ ditto—‘ Life, 
ditto—‘ Three per cents.,’ ditto—‘ The Caravan,’ ditto— The 
Blind Bargain,’ ditto—‘ The Delinquent,’ ‘ditto—* The Will, 
ditto—‘ Begone dull Care ; or how will it end?’ ditto—* Delays 
and- Blunders,’ ditto—‘ The Virgin of the Sun, a musical 
drama’— The Renegade,’ ditto—‘ The Free Knights,’ ditto—- 
* The Duke of Savoy,’ ditto—‘ Out of Place, or the Lake of Lau- 
sanne; a musical afterpiece-—* Arbitration,’ ditto—‘ The Deserts 
of Arabia,’ ditto—‘ What’s a Man of Fashion? a farce’—‘ The 
Father and his Children, a melo-drama’—‘ The Illustrious Tra- 
veller,’ ditto—‘ The Burgomaster of Saardam,’ ditto—‘ Don 
John: being an Alteration and Improvement of “ The Chances.” ’ 
To which add, five master-pieces, entitled respectively—* The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’—‘ The Comedy of Errors’—‘ The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona’—‘ The Tempest’—and “The: Merry 
Wives of Windsor —all founded on certain rude sketehes of an old 
poet of the times of Queen Elizabeth ; and lastly—we have re- 
served the chef-d’ceuvre to the last purposely—‘ The Dramatist, 
a comedy.’ 

This 1s the apex of the ‘ monumentum ere perennius’ erected 
by the genius of Reynolds for the admiration of the centuries 
which may yet be in reserve for our planet. ‘The Dramatist’ is 
his Clouds, his Volpone, his Tartuffe. With what interest will our 
children’s children peruse the narrative bequeathed to them, by 
Reynolds himself, of the circumstances under which this divine 
work first demanded and received the applauses of those who 
lived in his times. 

How modestly the tale begins \— 


* I had but little hope,’ says our modern Menander; ‘ for even my 
hero, Lewis, disliked his part. But on the night the comedy was pro- 
duced, (May the 15th, A.D. 2789.) he played with such skill, spirit, and 
enthusiasm, that, when he rushed out of the chima-closet in the fourth 
act, the roars of laughter were immense, and his triumph wes con 
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plete. Delighted, but astounded, at his own success, and having frac- 
tured the trifling quantity of china-ware that was prepared, (trifling, 
from his distrust of the situation,) he knew not what to do, either with 
himself or his hands. The roars still continuing, in the exhilaration of 
the moment, seizing Quick, who played Lord Scratch, with one hand, 
and his wig with the other, he threw it up to the ceiling, leaving his 
bald lordship no alternative but to quit the stage, which he did in grand 
dudgeon, amidst shouts of raillery and approbation.’—Life and Times 
of Frederick Reynolds, vol. ii. p. 33. 

The breakage of the crockery was the grand coup-de-thédtre 
excogitated by the mighty master himself: the throwing up of 
Mr. Quick’s periwig was the extemporaneous inspiration of the 
player. ‘The two incidents together made the fortune of ‘ The 
Dramatist’—and ‘ The Dramatist’ ranks as by far the most splen- 
didly and the most deservedly successful of all the forty or fifty 
tragedies, comedies, musical dramas, musical afterpieces, farces, 
and melodramas with which this versatile and indefatigable genius 
has enriched the literature of these realms. 

The ‘ autobiographia literaria’ of this eminent person is com- 
prised within somewhat less than eight hundred pages octavo; so 
that the average space allotted to the history of each of his forty 
dramas is not quite twenty pages octavo. Mr. Reynolds, how- 
ever, is too modest to allude to nothing but his own works ; and, 
in fact, the reader will find that from every score of his pages, ten 
of table-talk and green-room tittle-tattle might be deducted, with- 
out materially affecting the completeness of this record. 

In concluding his ‘ Life,’ Mr. Reynolds characierizes it as one 
‘of incessant labour, struggle, and uncertainty, during more than 
forty years,’ and thus sums up the pecuniary result of his exertions. 


‘ Having adopted this precarious profession before I was nineteen, 
and pursued it, with industry and perseverance, till sixty ; and having 
annually produced one or two pieces, almost all of which were success 
ful, it is true that I have received from theatres a sum hitherto une- 
qualled in the history of dramatic writing—namely, above nineteen 
thousand pounds.’—Lzfe and Times, &c. vol. ii. p. 421. 

Mr. Frederick Reynolds was paid, therefore, at about the rate of 
5001. per joke—a fair enough sum apparently. We wish him joy 
of his 19,000/., no bad addition to the delights even of his fame, 
and pass on to another literary autobiographer. 

This is Joseph Cradock, Esq., M.A. and F.S.A., author of 
‘ Zobeide, a tragedy;’ ‘The Czar, a tragedy;’ ‘ Four Essays, 
moral and religious, addressed to the Rising Generation ;’ and, we 
presume, many other dramatic and didactic works, equally, and 
not less deservedly, familiar to the recollection of the public, 
Moreover, in the course of his Memoirs, he quotes from time to time 
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fragments of |¢ oceasiorial :pbetry;’ of which, owing to the narrowness 
ef dur limits, the following very brief spectmens ‘rhust' suffice. » 
id iv eeRSyY) | ~ 
*'To a Lady on her’ Marriage. 
«Dark was the grove, and sullen all the scene, 
The sun scarce chased the billowy clouds of night ; 
No Swiiris, nor Maids, nor Wood-nymphs, now were seen, 
Thé Frolics ‘and the Loves had ta’en their flight. 


* Again the howling desert threaten’d storms ; 
Again bleak horrors widow’d all the, plain ; 
Sad Contemplation pictur'd hideous forms ; 
And Winter gloom’da solitary reign. 
But lo! she came, &c. &c. &c.’—Cradock, p. 70. 
To the Memory of Mrs. Cibber. 
‘ Ah! who shall heave the tender sigh ? 
Who shed the pitying tear ? 
The flowery tribute who supply, 
To deck this mournful bier ? 


* Roses, and violets, and lilies bright, 


Might well have been supplied ; 
But they, alas! all sunk in night, 
Woe-struck, when Cibber died,’ &¢.—Cradock, p. 200. 

The author of these charming verses seems to haye been much 
patronised by the late Lord Sandwich, and fills a large portion of 
his ‘Memoirs, Literary and Miscellaneous,’ with anecdotes about 
Miss Ray and Mr. Hackman, which have been printed fifty times 
before; but the enthusiasm with which Mr. Cradock deseribes a 
dinner jat the Admiralty is undoubtedly all his own :— 

* The table, (says the delighted reminiscent) was spread im the gréat 
room at the Admiralty, which is hung round with. pictures of the South 
Sea Islands, and decorated with many naval emblems and curiosities. 
The first course, which was chiefly of turtle, was served up in paste 
models of ships, or boats, with their flags flying ; so that all was clas- 
sical and appropriate !’—Cradock’s Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs, 
p. 135. 

Nor will any rival wit dispute the originality of the remark at page 
153, that Lord Sandwich’s skill in deciphering, oriental inscrip- 
tions was the more remarkable, 

* since those languages had never been vernacular amongst us.’ 

Our Tragic Poet’ informs us, that ‘a second volume of his 
Memoirs is'm a state of forwardness ;’ and we therefore have good 
ac that the public patience is not to be much longer trifled 
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> (Fhe third ‘on ‘our hst is the‘ Life of Mrichandiey Murray,’==two 
hundred ‘and ‘eighty pages octavo—price; ‘im boards, nine ‘shillings 
sterling ;—and a most extraordinary specimen of the autobiogra- 
phical art it is; for the whole essence of it might have been com- 
prised in one page octavo, and that page would haye been,a dull 
one. We had always imagined that Mr, Lindley Murray was a 
schoolmaster by profession; but the fact turns out otherwise: He 
was born A.D. 1745, in Pennsylvania, and became; in due 
course of time, a practising attorney at New York. The state 
of his health brought him to England in 1794: he took up his 
abode at a village in Yorkshire; and being shortly afterwards 
affected with an indescribable sort of muscular weakness, confined 
himself to his room and his sofa during the remaining thirty years of 
his life, amusing this long leisure with the composition of the useful 
manuals which have made his name familiar to the spelling public. 
He lived in a room the atmosphere of which was kept at a certain 
equable temperature, day and night, throughout spring, summer, 
autumn, winter: he was closely shaved and neatly dressed in drab 
by seven every morning ; breakfasted on coffee and buttered toast 
at eight, and read the daily papers; dined on boiled mutton and 
turnips—which he moistened with one wine-glass of porter—at two ; 
took tea at six; and went to bed upon a posset at nine. The female 
friend who completes the biography adds that, faring so well, and 
taking no exercise whatever, he was occasionally obliged to have re- 
course to “ aperient medicine.’ ‘The good Quaker’s composure and 
resigtation during thirty years thus spent are worthy of the sincerest 
praise’; but two hundred and eighty pages on such a theme are indeed 
too muth.'» Wedo not believe that there ever was a more leaden book. 
Will it-be credited that this historical writer lived at New York all 
through the American war, and:that in his account of his ‘ Life and 
Times’ he never drops a hint as to the existence of such a conitest ? 
—except in one sentence, which informs the world that he, Lindley 
Murray, greatly exercised himself in his ‘ pleasure-boat’ during the 
‘ political storm.’ We are very sure that Mr. Murray would never 
have ventured into any boat in a natural breeze ; and are of opinion 
that, under no circumstances, should any vessel but a punt be navi- 
gated by people of his persuasion—but that is no concern of ours ; 
and since there’ are such things in the world as Quaker pleasure- 
boats, we should have'a particular satisfaction in seeing one of 
them at work. We are, however, travelling away from the record. 
At page'117, he’talks about ‘the devout Addison:’ at page "125, 
he quotes| something from ‘the excellent writer, Locke :\ and 
such is the water-gruel vein throughout. ‘The lady who concludes 
and edits the work talks much about his ‘ genius’—the ‘ homage’ 
it received—the ‘ meekness’ with which the author of so many 
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spelling-books bore his honours ; particularly the honour of a tea- 
visit from the Earl of Buchan, in the month of August, anno 
Domini one thousand eight hundred and two.—The volume is 
adorned with a comical-enough portrait, and a facsimile of an 
autograph letter, wherein, we need scarcely say, the lines are exactly 
parallel, the hair-strokes turned to a nicety, and the dots distributed 
under an anxious sense of the justice of the precept which assigns 
suum cub 

Major John Cartwright is entitled to a place among these 
illustrious autobiographers; for although his Memoirs profess 
to be drawn up by his niece, the volumes are in fact composed 
almost entirely of passages from his own MSS., diaries, and 
letters, of all which the deceased patriot appears to ‘have carefully 
preserved duplicates, with an eye to the benefit of succeeding gene- 
rations. Miss Frances Cartwright’s narrative is merely the thread 
upon which the Major’s own pearls are strung—and precious pearls 
they are, and great should be our gratitude to the kind hand that 
gives us the whole of them for a guinea. 

Mr. Cartwright was born in 1740; entered the navy in 1758; 
in 1759 was present and behaved well at the battle between 
Hawke and Conflans; commanded a cutter on the Newfound- 
land station in 1766; went on halfpay, and began to write pam- 
phiets in 1770; was made major of the Nottingham militia in 
1775; im 1776, declined serving at sea under Lord Howe, 
because he disapproved of the American war; was dismissed from 
his majority in 1792, on account of his repeated attendance at 
seditious meetings; and from that time, down to the day of his 
death m 1824, was continually before the eye of the public as the 
most indefatigable and, we may add, the most honest and the 
most imbecile of all the preachers of radical reform, annua! parlia- 
ments, and universal suffrage. 

His Memoirs, in two volumes octavo, pages eight hundred and 
forty-six, will be read by few: m fact, we are much at a loss to 
conceive for what class of persons so large and so dear a book 
upon such a subject was published; and are pretty sure that no 
bookseller encountered the risk of the adventure. “he Major was 
by birth a gentleman: so long as his sense of duty allowed him to 
remain in his Majesty’s naval service, he maintained the character 
of a gallant and faithful officer; and in all the relations of domestic 
life his conduct appears to have been, throughout, equally upright 


and amiable. But im the prime of his existence, at the age of . 


thirty-six, he abandoned his honourable profession on grounds 
which it is impossible not to smile at; and turning his whole acti- 
vity of mind, the only talent—or semblance of talent—which nature 
had bestowed on him, into the absard pursuit of an impracticable 


object, 
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object, ised Jong enongh to exhaust, uttesly, dae patience of all his 
own friends, »prwate and political, who had preserved any-:pre- 
tensions to sanity, and to be voted by them, almost as decidedly as 
by the friends of his country, the most mischievous of 
sunpletons. ‘The affronts which he met with from the few ‘ radicals’ 
of his own rank appear to have tmed the old gentleman's virtue 
sorely: they proposed his health m grand speeches ;—hey styled 
him ‘ the Father of Reform’—‘ the venerable Apostle of Laberty,’ 
Kc. &c. Kc.; but whenever anything was to be done, they snok 
most especial. care to exclude the patriarch from their 
and the obstinate indifference with which they treated all his om 
to come into parliament,—putting boys, and not very marvellous 
boys neither, over his head upon every occasion when they had the 
power to gratify him—this conduct seems to have had the effect, 
we shall not ask whether it was the desired effect, of mingling 
something very like positive mania with the dotage of his declining 
years. They are now talking of a statue to the Major's memory, and 
they will act quite in character if they fulfil this worthy purpose. 

it is only their upmanliness in eternally lauding, extolling, and 
flattermg at their dinners, the coadjutor whom they systematically 
insulted in their deeds, that raises our disgust ; that the Major's 
absurdities should have worn out the most long-suffering of 
tempers could have excited no wonder ;—and all would have been 
fair, had his friends told him how the case stood—nay, even had 
they not told him the reverse. He was au old man and a gentle- 
man, and entitled at their hands either to consistent coolness or to 
honest courtesy. 

His power of boring seems to have been enormous. He got 
up at peep of day, and wrote and dictated letters and pamphlets, 
received deputations from provincial radicals, made speeches, drew 
up resolutions—raved and drivelled in one shape or other—till the 
clock struck teu at night. ‘Thus was his regular mode of existence 
through nine months of the year: he had settled im London—to the 
neglect of his fortune and of all the proper duties of his station—for 
the express purpose of being able to lead such a life. In summer 
he regularly made a progress through some half-a-dozen counties, 
nay, he occasionally penetrated even to the Land’s End and John 
o'Groat’s house, preaching as he trotted. In short, there was no 
end to the Major. His printed works, exclusive of immumerable 
contributions to newspapers and magazimes, and of these posthu- 
mous Memoirs, amount to the portentous aggregate of 
columes octaco—and such volumes !—the verbosity and tautology of 
Cobbett without one atom of his humour, his vigour, even if it 
were but bis ferocity; the very mud and slime of Chaos; one 
long, lazy, dreary puddle and wash of sedition. 
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We have him writing long letters to Mr. President Jefferson, show- 
ing that everything would be. right if this country could be restored 
to the beautiful purity of constitution it enjoyed under the Anglo- 
Saxon heptarchy: then we have him engaged in a controversy 
about the horror of sayimg the ‘ monarchical,’ whereas it ought to be 
the ‘regal part of the constitution.’ Next we find him, the moment 
the Spaniards roused themselves in 1808, sending out some dozen 
pamphlets of his own inditing, such as ‘ ‘The Aigis,’ ‘Take your 
Choice,’ Kc., &e., to teach Sefior Arguelles and his friends the 
proper method of defending the Peninsula, and the sort of political 
system best adapted, in the Major’s opinion, for a country which the 
Major had never seen. ‘Then comes the grand question, whether 
the cap of liberty did not, melioribus annis, form part of the in- 
signia of Britannia on the copper coin of these realms, and the 
indignant demonstration, that unless the trident be banished and 
the cap restored, England is ruined. From halfpence the transi- 
tion is easy to doubloons—the Major takes the field in Peru even 
before the Abbé de Pradt: the South Americans—the Neapolitans 
—the Piedmontese—the Greeks—all partake in the paternal care of 
the Major: he draws up constitutions for each and all of them; 
the cause of universal suffrage and universal insurrection, all the 
world over, is his motto. He was a complete Quixote; but his 
sombre and unrelieved absurdities have already sunk into laughter- 
less night—caruit quia Sancho Panza. 

Our bane and antidote are both before us; and it is our own fault 
if we linger over the poison, however diluted, of Major Cartwright, 
when we have before us a table richly spread with the most whole- 
some viands by the careful and conscientious hands of his contem- 
porary, Mr. Joseph Brasbridge, silversmith in London. 

Many distinguished authors have, in former times, arisen among 
the citizens of Augusta Trinobantum; but only two of them, that 
we know of, have embellished the field of autobiography ; and these, 
being booksellers by trade, occupied so much of their memoirs with 
the books and authors of their respective eras, that little room was 
left for the display of the peculiar manners and customs of their 
own natural compeers m the city. The keen eye of Mr. Bras- 
bridge detected the blank thus left im our literature: he was 
resolved that we should no longer be constrained to take all 
our notions of the domestic life and economy of the regions east 
of ‘Temple-bar from the fallacious authority of novelists and play- 
wrights ; and hence the goodly volume entitled ‘ Fruits of Expe- 
rience.’ ‘The author writes im his eightieth year, so that bis ex- 
perience has been ample; and those who have not hitherto met 
with this performance will thank us for affording them a few speci- 
mens of its fruits. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Brasbridge is to be commended for the modesty of ‘his 
title-page: he does not, like the mferior autobiographer we began 
with, profess to write his ‘Life and Times.’ Our: author is 
above such silly vanity—he knows well that the world would 
have stood very much where it does although he had never sold 
silver forks in Fleet-street, and therefore that he is by no means 
entitled to give name to his age. He calls his book ‘ Fruits of Ex- 
perience;’ and we must say that we have doubts whether anybody 
under the rank of a field-marshal or a minister of state can have 
any right to promise more, when he sets about publishing his 
reminiscences. ‘The only legitimate object of the private autobio- 
grapher is to give the public the cream of his personal experience; 
and a fairenough test by which to try the merits of any work of this 
class is afforded, if we extract from it, in the form of simple pro- 
positions, the moral and intellectual lessons it contains, and com- 
pare their importance, when thus distinctly presented to the mind’s 
eye, with the quantity of matter from which they have been sifted. 
The tree is known by its fruit. 

To apply this test: what are the fruits of Mr. Frederick Rey- 
nolds’s experience ?—We have taken the trouble to shake his 
branches well, and have gathered only two ‘apples of wisdom;’ 
to wit, first, that in the present state of the English drama it 
requires nothing but a beggarly account of empty jokes, and a 
disgusting familiarity with the green-room and the individuals who 
adorn its society, to be a highly-successful dramatist ; secondly, 
that, even on these terms, dramatic success is worthy of the ambition 
of no man’ who can attain it. Mr. Reynolds, ‘the Congreve of 
his time,’ as we have somewhere had the pleasure to see him styled, 
spent his whole existence on the business of the drama. Besides 
writing from two to three scores of dramatic masterpieces, he was 
for years what is called technically ‘ maid-of-all-work,’ or ‘ thinker,’ 
(we borrow these terms from his own book,) i. e. universal fur- 
bisher, botcher, and grinder, to the great theatre of Covent 
Garden; and yet, it seems that, m forty years, he made exactly 
19,0001., not quite 500/. per annum. A very pretty fellow—such 
as numerous well-executed line-engravings and mezzotintos, now 
in the shop-windows of St. James’s parish, show Mr. Reynolds 
to have been—with a light heart, a good temper, and a consi- 
derable stock of Joe-Millers, could scarcely, we think, have failed 
to clear more money in this space of tiine in any other line of life. 

As for Mr. Cradock, his fruits, if they ever had any juice 
or flavour at all in them, have not fallen until they had had leisure 
to become quite shrivelled and exsuccous, and we do not think 
they will answer for preserves. Major Cartwnght’s crop is much 
in the same state generally: but there are exceptions to the rule 
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in his case; and let the English gentleman, who after’ this de- 
votes ‘his life to the flattery of the mob, and the English oftener-if- 
need-be-er, who after this expects serious friendship or substantial 
aid from the Whigs, blame not the hoary Major, but their green 
selves, for disappointments which they might have avoided had 
they condescended to derive benefit from any experience but their 
own. 

But these are poor and scanty gleanings, and we return with 
satisfaction to the rich harvest of our fifth autobiography ; one so 
juxuriously redundant that we must here altogether reverse our pro- 
cess, and instead of painfully eliciting two or three vapid enough 
edibles from amidst a whole valley of dry leaves, do our endea- 
vour to select, from an overflowing cornucopia, such a handful of 
specimens as may inspire something like a proper notion of the 
wealth of the moral Pomona of Fleet-market. 

Of the great and leading maxims, then, of Mr. Joseph Bras- 
bridge, the following appear to be among the most valuable in 
themselves, and to have therefore received the author's most 
anxious enforcement and illustration: namely, 

I. ‘ Keep your shop, and your shop will keep you;’ he also 
gives this golden saying, and we give it after him, in the edition 
of ‘the late Mr. Goodwin of St. Paul’s Church-yard, woollen 
draper, whose constant salutation when he first came down stairs 
in the morning was, ‘‘ Good morrow, Mr. Shop; you'll take care 
of me, Mr. Shop, and I'll take care of you, Mr. Shop.”’ (p. 47.) 
And he illustrates his dictum in two several ways: first, by 
enumerating a vast number of instances of successful adherence 
to the counter ; and then by a fair, a manly, and, we may indeed 
say, a magnanimous history of the seductions which led himself to 
neglect his shop in the early part of his life—and the consequences 
of the said neglect ; viz., first, bankruptcy, or the shutting of his 
shop ; and, secondly, after obtaining a discharge, the affliction of 
witnessing, from a smaller tenement over the way, the prosperity of 
a man of no genius, and of the name of Smith, who had got pos- 
session of the old premises, and ‘ most jesuitically,’ as this sound 
Protestant silversmith observes, painted ‘ Smith, late Brasbridge, 
over the door, in such a manner, that while the Smith and the late 
were scarcely discernible amidst the wilful obscurities of German 
text and writing-master flourishes, the eye of the spoon-buying 


passenger was at once caught and detained by the large and 


stately Roman capitals of the Braspripeer. 

Il. Advertise frequently, particularly in the St. James’s Chro- 
nicle, ‘ which is read by all the clergy, from the humblest curate up 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury’ (p. 50); but do not, if you be 
a young silversmith, trust to your own skill in drawing up the ad- 
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vertisements; take care, on the contrary, to “‘ secure the regular as- 
sistance,” in this department, of some ea mp ewt or “admired 
preacher ;”’ (p. 51.) and above all, avoid gross eraggeration. 


‘ As to pretending to supply goods of equal quality ten per cent. 
cheaper than any other house will do, or to plate with a solidity 
equa! to silver itself, when all the world knows that there never was 
any plating used of the thickness of gold-beater’s skin, it carries 
such falsehood on the face of it, as would effectually set me on my 
guard against any person who might promulgate it ; for I have made 
one observation throughout life, which has never deceived me, and 
that is, that he who will tell one lie will tell a thousand, whenever 
interest or inclination may tempt him so to do.’—Fruits of Experience, 
p- 52. 


It is too true, adds our candid author, that I once ‘ knew a 
man who made his fortune by advertising a strop that was capable 
alike of taking a notch out of a scythe, and giving an edge to the 
finest razor ;’ but, for the general rule, here, as elsewhere, honesty, 
or something like honesty, is the best policy. 

III. If you discover that your apprentice has a fine voice, turn 
him off instantly. ‘This is a sweeping law; but we must say the 
case of Mr. William Ashforth and his ‘most sweet breast’ is a 
strong one.—‘ I took care,’ says Mr. Brasbridge, ‘to give~ him 
good advice respecting that dangerous though social gift, exhort- 
ing him, above all, to confine his display of it to domestic circles— 


‘* There,” said I to him, “ you may make it the instrument not 
only of gratification te your friends, but also of advancement to your- 
self. A young man who can sing as you do may marry any woman he 
wishes for.’— 

(This is even stronger than Swift’s— 


‘ A blockhead of melodious voice 
In boarding-schools may take his choice.’) 


* You may court her in the presence of all her family, for none of them 
will interrupt your song, and you may always make choice of one 
applicable to your own feelings. You can sing to her in the evening, 
whisper to her in the morning, and in a month you may take her to 
church, and your fortune is made. But if you mingle with gay asso- 
ciates, they will only get into your debt, when you go into business for 
yourself, and bring you into poverty and disgrace.” He often thanked 
me for my admonitions, but they proved of little avail in influencing 
his conduct. His expenses gradually increased ; he slept at his father’s ; 
I had, therefore, no control over him after the business of the day 
was ended; and I found afterwards that his Sunday dinners at the 
Crown and Anchor tavern cost him a guinea a time. He spent 
twenty shillings in one evening, for old hock. He subscribed to many 
different assemblies ; kept an expensive lady, and a fine horse ; — his 
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letters addressed, as well became so fashionable a gentleman, “ William 
Ashforth, Esq.” and gave'his copper-plate card, ‘‘ 98, Fleet-street” ! 
All this time he had the complete run of my house; my confidence 
was unlimited, and he had the entire care of the cash’.--pp. 75, 76. 

The result may be guessed. 

IV. If you are burdened with a-large family, send out two or 
three sons to India as cadets, or, better still, civil servants (p. 7). 
True, replies the admonished silversmith; but how shall [ get 
them their appointments? I have no interest either with Mr. 
Wynn, or Mr. Astell. Be of good cheer, rejoms Mr. Bras- 
bridge, and listen to the story of Mr. Jones, a Leicestershire 
gentleman, long resident in the immediate neighbourhood of ‘ High- 
fiyer Hall, the seat of my old friend Mr. ‘Tattersall, grandfather 
of the present well-known and highly-respectable gentleman of that 
name.’ (p. 4.) This story will give a fair notion of Mr. B.’s narra- 
tive style :— 

‘ This same Mr. Jones came up to London with a son for whom he 
wished to provide, and who was himself bent on going out to India. 
They put up at the Black Bull Inn, in Bishopsgate-street. The next 
morning, Mr. Jones walked into Leadenhall-street, and seeing a throng 
of carriages, was tempted to inquire es what power of attraction they 
were all drawn together in that point. He was informed that a mecting 
of directors was held that day at the India House ; on hearing which, he 
returned to his inn, and wrote the following letter to the honourable 
Board:— . . . . ‘ Gentlemen,—I have a parcel of fine boys, 
but not much cash to provide for them. I had intended my eldest 
son for the church, but I find he is more likely to kick a church 
down than support it. I sent him to the university, but he could not 
submit himself to the college rules; and, on being reproved by his 
tutors, he took it up in the light of an affair of honour, and threatened 
to call them to account for it. All my plans for his welfare being 
thus disconcerted, I asked him if he had formed any for himself; he 
replied, he meant to go to India. I then inquired if he had any in- 
terest ; at which question he looked somewhat foolish, and replied in 
the negative. Now, gentlemen, I know no more of you than you do of 
me. I therefore may appear to you not much wiser than my son. -I 
can only say that he is of Welsh extraction for many generations, and, 
as my first-born, I flatter myself, has not degenerated. He is six feet 
high, of an athletic make, and bold and intrepid as a lion. If you like to 
see him, I will equip him as a gentleman, and, I am, Gentlemen,” &c. 
‘ This letter did more for the young man than any studied epistle 
would have done: it created a sudden and simultaneous feeling among 
the Directors, under the influence of which he was sent out by them’ 
as acadet. . . . I called, since the second edition of these Me- 
moirs went to press, on General Sir Sackville Brown, in Glowcester- 
place. He received me with his usual kindness, and thanked me for 
the pleasure I had given both him and his daughter, Mrs, Dyer, a most 
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beautifdl and by my book. “I have reason,” said 
he, “ toremember Mr. Jones's letter to the East India Directors which 
you mention ; for if, &e., &c.— Fruits of Experience, p. 7—~10. 

V. ‘ Never omit an opportunity of doing a good turn; it will 
always pay in the long on.’ — Ties Me. Brasbridge illustrates by 
many cogent instances. He once found a gentleman at the door 
of the pit at Covent-Garden in a sad quandary, just rifled by ‘a 
pickpocket in the crowd, and destitute of the three shillings neces- 
sary for his admission. ‘The silversmith, pereéiving that the person 
really'was a gentleman, forced a loan of three shillings on him : 
the result—a visit in Fleet-street next day, repayment of the three 
shillings, and an order for a very haridsome tea~pot. Another 
time, a gentleman, whom he had never seen before, comes into 
Mr. Brasbridge’s shop for a pair of pinchbeck sleeve-buttons ; our 
author had given up selling pinchbeck sleeve-buttons, but had one 
pair by accident remaining, and of this he insisted the gemitle- 
man should accept, as a present : result—an order for a fish-knife. 
The excellent policy of universal benevolence is further enforced 
by the example of a surgical friend of the autobiographer, who 
restored a hanged man to life. ‘The resuscitated individual after- 
wards realized a handsome fortune in the United States of Ame- 
rica; and when he died in good earnest, bequeathed the whole of 
it to the doctor. ‘This is a striking picture ; but Mr. Brasbridge is 
in all cases candid, and he fairly acknowledges that his own expe- 
rience furnishes a pendant of darker colourmg. Another doctor 
of his acquaintance, after having revived another gentleman from 
Tyburn, gave him a dinner, a shilling, and an old suit of clothes, 
and thought he had got rid of him; but he was mistaken. The 
hanged man haunted him for many years after, knocked periodically 
at his door, was unwearied in the composition of twopenny-post 
letters, &c. &c., until the poor doctor was obliged to have him 
summoned to Bow-street ; where the fellow (who seems to have 
been in more senses than one a dangler of the law) had the coolness 
to say, that the surgeon had got his body for the purpose, not of revi- 
vification, but of dissection ; and that; having chosen: to force life 
upon a person who had fairly and legitimately got rid of that bur- 
den, it was obvious he stood quasi in loco parentis, and ought, on 
every principle of equity, to be.compelled to aliment him. s is 
a nice case for the casuists; but Mr. Brasbridge, not being him- 
self a casuist, nor, what is perhaps more to the point, a surgeon, 
gives his voice potential in favour, upon the whole, of resurrection. 

VI. ‘ Honour the King.’—This is a precept to which Mr. Bras- 
bridge is never weary of recurring. He has a rooted hatred for the 
names of Wilkes, Buonaparte, and Waithman, and has filled many 
serious, perhaps rather too serious, pages with his vituperation of 
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them all. He may be forgiveii; living all his days in Fleet-street, 
for having considerably exaggerated the importance of one of the 
three ; and now that the other two are dead and buried, he might 
perhaps have done well to let them slumber in peace. But these 
are minor matters. 

We quote the following froth his chapter on the king’s going to 
St. Paul’s to give thariks for his recovery—‘ One,’ justly says Mr. 
Brasbridge, ‘ of the proudest days of MY LIFE.’ 


‘Great credit was due to the late Alderman Hammerton on this 
occasion: he caused the streets to be strewn with gravel at his own 
expense ; and a very jate compliment it was from a paviour, 
who had literally paved a great part of them with his own hands ; 
another example to my young readers of the opulence and conse- 
quence which even the humblest occupations may arfive at by in- 
dustry and frugality. He likewise acquitted himself with much pro- 
priety on meeting the king; as did also his brother aldermen, who, 
with the precaution of a marshalman on each side of them, sat their 
horses with surprising security, and dismounted, or, as some better 
skilled in equestrian exercises termed it, rolled off, with proper respect, 
in the right nick of time ; though they most likely felt somewhat more 
at home when they were safely seated in Guildhall, with their napkins 
under their chins, and the grace just beginning. On this glorious 
my house was filled from the shop to the attics, and even the tiling ra 
covered. I had apipe of wine for the occasion, and six gallons of cherry- 
bounce for the outside visiters ; with store of hams, fillets of veal, and 
rounds of beef, and eighteen quartern loaves for sandwiches ; whilst of tea, 
coffee, chocolate, and Leman’s biscuits, I do not suppose ani coffee-house 
in London on that day dispatched a greater proportion. The whole 
front of my house was fitted up like a theatre, tier above tier, each 
graced with no inconsiderable share of beauty and elegance ; but my 
chiefest ornament was Mrs. Aylmer, the wife of a captain in the royal 
navy ; whose perfect beauty of features and graceful symmetry of form 
attracted the notice of our present beloved monarch, at that time Prince 
of Wales ; as he looked up to the windows, and gazed on her with all 
the admiration which not his bitterest enemies could ever aceuse him of 
withholding from the fair sex Among my invited guests were 
Mrs. Evans and her daughter. _I did not invite Mr. Evans, because | 
did not wish any one to be of the party but such as I knew would 
really rejoice. . . . Mr. Evans, however, took it in dudgeon that 
he was left out, and would not suffer his wife or daughter to come ; 
by which meatis I saved two places. Evans was a good-natured 
little fellow; but his head was turned with the reforming mania.’—. 
Fruits of Experience, p, 221225. 


The seventh and last maxim ot Brasbridge is as follows :— 


‘ The parish church, according to my old-fashioned notions, is the 
fittest place for every petson to be found in on a Sunday ; for as to 
running about from one place of worship to another, without a right 
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to a seat in atiy, I have ever regarded it as a species of spiritual 
poaching ; and the haunts of methodism I should never trouble with 
my presence at all, thinking with my old friend Cosens, that .what- 
ever it may be to the multitude, it is not, to say the least of it, the 
— of a gentleman.’—Fruits of Experience, pp. 294, 295. 

This gentleman was, as we have already hinted, a very different 
sort of person in his early years, and not a few of his readers will 
linger with the highest pleasure, we dare say, over the pages in which 
he transmits to posterity the picture of the long-repented vagaries of 
his youth. In these days, the venerable historian makes no scruple 
to confess he was a free-thinker both in religion and politics, and 
what he himself considers as the necessary consequence, in a man 
of his temperament, a very free liver. He seems, in truth, to have 
belonged to so many clubs, that if he attended each of them once 
a month, he could not possibly spend a single evening at his own 
fire-side. ‘There was, for example, the Highflyer Club, of which 
old Mr. Tattersall, ‘ a kind-hearted and cheerful man,’ ‘ originally 
an hostler,’ was president, while the principal wits, (next to Bras- 
bridge himself, we suppose,) were ‘ Whitfield, the comedian, 
commonly called T. B. (that is—T’other Bottle) Whitfield ;’ 
Mr. Colburn, of the Treasury, whose very looks inspired cheer- 
fulness and good humour ;’ ‘ Bob Tetherington, as merry a fellow 
as ever sat in a chair ;’ and ‘ Owen, the confectioner, a gentlemanly 
man, of considerable accomplishment and talent.’ (p. 16.) ‘This 
was a gambling club, all the members being fond of the turf, 
and frequent visiters at Squire 'Tattersall’s sporting box in Leicester- 
shire. There was a second—a card-club, at the Crown and 
Rolls, Chancery-lane, where the great attraction seems to have 
been ‘ Equity Hawkins,’ a ‘ spatterdash-maker,’ so designated 
from having his shop at the door of Lincoln’s Inn. A third 
assembly congregated at ‘the. Globe, in Fleet-street!’—and here 
shone pre-eminent over his pipe and pot, ‘ Archibald Hamilton, 
the printer, with a mind fit for a Lord Chancellor’ (p. 39). 
Mr. Deputy Thorpe, the keeper of this classical tavern, seems to 
have been himself a wit of no small standing (p.41); but the 
Momus of the Globe was ‘ the gay and fascinating Mr. John 
Morgan.’ (p. 44.) 

‘ He,’ says our historian, ‘ was, without exception, the best com- 
panion I ever knew. One night in particular, he was so irresistibly 
droll, that Mr. Woodmarston, the stock-broker, presented the ludi- 
crous spectacle of a man of six feet high rolling about on the floor 
with his arms a-kimbo, to keep himself together, as he said, for that 
he was certain otherwise he should break a blood-vessel, that fellow 
Morgan made him laugh so much.’—Frutts of Experience, p. 46. 

There was, moreover, ‘ the Sixpenny,’ held at ‘ the Queen’s 
Arms, in St. Paul’s Churchyard,’ (p. 46.) As also ‘the Po- 
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litical,’ at the Cider-cellar, in Maiden-lane;’ but above all, 
The Free and Easy under the Rose,’ which assembled at the 
Horn. 


It was originally kept by Bates, who was never so happy as when 
standing behind a chair with a napkin under his arm; but arriving 
at the dignity of alderman, tucking in the calipash and calipee him- 
self, instead of handing it round to the company, soon did his busi- 
ness.’—Fruits of Experience, p. 59. 

The members of the last-named association were called ‘ buds 
of the rose,’ and had a button which might have pleased Anacreon. 
But for the full and particular history of all these festive haunts, as 
also of those who frequented them, and of their sons, wives, 
daughters, cousins, and, above all, customers, we must refer the 
curious reader to Mr. Brasbridge’s own chronicle. We have never 
had the pleasure of seeing the author personally, but if we may 
judge from the portrait engraved at the beginning of his book, he 
is one of the most comely and healthy, as well as loyal and con- 
tented of octogenarian literati. 

So much for five of these ten autobiographical worthies. One 
word more, and we conclude. 

Few great men—none of the very highest order—have chosen to 
paint otherwise than indirectly, and through the shadows of imagi- 
nary forms, the secret workings of their own minds ; nor is it likely 
that genius will ever be found altogether divested of this proud 
modesty, unless in the melancholy case of its being tinged, as in 
Rousseau, with insanity. ‘There was, therefore, little danger of 
our having too much autobiography, as long as no book had much 
chance of popularity which was not written with some considerable 
portion of talent, or at least by a person of some considerable 
celebrity in one way or another. But the circle of readers has 
widened strangely in these times; and while an overwhelming 
preponderance of vulgarity among them tempts one class of writers 
to the use of materials which, in elder times, they would have 
held themselves far above; a still more disgusting effect is, that 
it emboldens beings who, at any period, would have been mean 
and base in all their objects and desires, to demand with hardihood 
the attention and the sympathy of mankind, for thoughts and deeds 
that, in any period but the present, must have been as obscure as 
dirty. The mania for this garbage of Confessions, and Recollections, 
and Reminiscences, and Aniliana, ‘is indeed a vile symptom.’ 
It seems as if the ear of that grand impersonation, ‘ the Reading ' 
Public,’ had become as filthily prurient as that of an eaves-drop- 
ping lackey. 

If this voluntary degradation be persisted in, the effects of it 
will, ere long, be visible-elsewhere than in literature. An universal 
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spirit of suspicion will overspread the intercourse of society, 
and no class of persons will suffer more, than those who found 
easy access in former days to circles much above their station, in 
virtue of the general belief, that their garrulity was not at least the 
veil of a calculating curiosity, and that, however poor their wit 
might be, they were capable of receiving kindness and condescen- 
sion, without any notions of turning a penny by the systematic 
record of privacies too generously exposed. 

If any ridicule could terminate this abomination, the autobio- 
graphical silversmith would supply it: he has put parody out of 
the question. But the nuisance has gone far beyond a jest. None 
can hope to guard against the treachery deep-working and slow— 
the odia in longum cocta, of a Horace Walpole; but people have 
themselves to blame, if their feelings, or those of their children 
after them, are outraged in consequence of the levity with which 
they admitted the companionship, on any terms, of farce-wrights 
and professional buffoons, 





Art. VII.—Dartmoor ; a Descriptive Poem. By N. I. Carring- 
ton, author of the Banks of the Tamar. With a Preface and 
Notes, by W. Burt, Esq., Secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Plymouth; and Eight Vignettes and Four Views, illus- 
trative of Scenery, drawn and etched by P. H. Rogers, Esq., 
Plymouth. Hatchard. 1826. 


THE subject of this poem is a district of singular interest, not 

only to the picturesque tourist, but to the naturalist and anti- 
quary—we will not add, to the farmer or the political economist ; 
for, notwithstanding all that is said as to its capability of being 
turned to the purposes of cultivation, and after all the attempts 
that have been made, and partially succeeded, towards redeeming 
Dartmoor from the sterility with which the hand of nature has 
stamped it, we hold it among the remotest of speculations, that 
the thin and scanty covering of peat earth with which its basis of 
primitive granite is far from completely invested, can ever be made, 
we will not say to reward the projector, but even to supply fuel 
for the rage of improvement. 

We will not deny that our wish, if not the parent of our persua~ 
sion, is at least in some degree akin to it. The very vicinity of 
this desolate tract to some of the richest and most highly-cultivated 
land in the kingdom—the insularity of its position, surrounded on 
all sides by a region of smiling loveliness, on which it looks down 
frowning in stern and lonely retirement, ought, we cannot help 
thinking, to protect it against the thought of invasion or ——_ 
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The mention of ¢ railroads’ can scarcely be pleasant to him who 
contemplates from the summit of one of its loftiest tors the dis- 
tant prospect of civilisation beneath him, so strangely contrasted 
with the absolute seclusion of the spot from whence he surveys it. 
We feel as if separated by some impassable, though viewless 
barrier, from the habitable earth that lies spread out like a map 
before our eyes, and forget that it is possible, in the space of 
an hour or little more, to rejoin the world of which we seem to 
have taken our last farewell. 

Dartmoor, in its general form and features, will not, by those 
whose impressions are formed from mountain-scenery, be allowed 
the praise of picturesque. When viewed from the north and 
north-west, from the borders of Exmoor to the promontory of 
Hartland, it forms a boundary to the distant horizon, which, from 
its continuity and gradual rise, approaches, if it does not quite 
reach, the character of magnificence ; but, viewed from all other 
directions, it presents the aspect merely of ‘an elevated table-land, 
broken into 
‘a number of hemispherical swellings, or undulations, gradually 
overtopping each other, and here and there interrupted by deep de- 
pressions, yet without forming what may be properly called distinct 
mountains. It is covered with black and brown peat, and crowned 
at intervals with tors; some rising like pillars or turrets, others 
composed of blocks piled together, others divided into horizontal or 
perpendicular strata, and others so symmetrically arranged as to 
resemble the ruins of ancient castles. Innumerable masses of stone, 
more or less rounded and smoothed, lie scattered oyer the general 
surface. Toa person standing on some lofty point of the moor, it 
wears the appearance of an irregular broken waste, which may be 
best assimilated to the long, rolling waves of a tempestuous ocean, 
fixed into solidity by some instantaneous and powerful impulse. 
Even at a distance it has this billowy aspect, which, in every zone, 
according to Humboldt, is the characteristic of primitive chains.’ 

But what it wants im outline is amply compensated by the 
advantages it derives from various accidental features and ap- 
pendages. 

‘ The changeful hues of the moor, at different periods, are pictu- 
resque objects for many miles round. At one time the clouds creep 
up the acclivities, and envelope them in a white vapour, through 
which the sun breaks with difficulty. At another, their nakedness 
is exposed to the full glare of its beams. At another, light and 
shade either chequer the surface, or follow each other in rapid alter-: 
nation. Mornings and evenings, they are of a deep blue colour; 
but when the snow mantles them with its fleecy skirt, they remind 
the spectator of the Apennines.’ 

‘To the poetical worshippers of nature, it possesses character- 
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istics far more valuable, and which raise far nobler emotions than 
the mere picturesque is capable of exciting. 

‘ The roaring of torrents, after heavy rains, and when the wind 
favours its transmission, is sublime to a degree inconceivable by 
those who have never heard this impressive music in a wild and 
solitary district. It is occasionally louder by night than by day, 
which the peasants consider as a prognostic of rain, and often strikes 
the ear even at three miles’ distance. This majestic sound applies 
to the rivers generally, when swollen and agitated, but the falls of 
Beckey and Lydford afford particular examples of it. De Luc, in 
his Geological Tour through England, gives a very picturesque 
account of the former. “A beautiful stream,” he says, “ was first 
seen to precipitate itself from above, and for some way to bound, 
divided, from block to block, often disappearing between them, and 
again issuing forth in several rills, which glided along their mossy 
surface, falling upon some of them in a sheet of water, with the 
alternate glittering and transparency of silver gauze ; but this sheet 
was soon lost amongst the blocks, whence the stream repeatedly 
burst forth, and afterwards, flowing calmly for some distance, 
rushed precipitately down another slope.”’ 

The numerous rivers and smaller streams which take their rise 
from the moor, and, in their respective courses to the English and 
Bristol Channels, intersect the whole county westward of the 
Exe, and assign to it its most lovely and most distinguishing cha- 
racter, are equally beautiful and diversified, in the wilder features 
which mark their source and progress through the parent district, 
and in the softer scenes of valley and woodland which accom- 
pany them downwards to the sea. The principal are the Dart 
and Teign, whose direction is to the east and south-east ; the Tavy 
and Plym, to the south-west; and the Taw, to the northward. 
They have all their source out of or near a lake called Cranmere 
Pool, which itself constitutes one of the principal curiosities of 
the district. It is situated 
‘on the top of a high hill, never known to be dry, and consisting of 
morass, or red bog and rushes, which, in process of time, have so 
accumulated as to rise forty or fifty feet above the natural level. It is 
of an oblong form, about one hundred and fifty feet in length, by eighty 
broad, the water appearing to issue from a bed of gravel beneath the 
peat, which is here peculiarly excellent and abundant, although, from 
its remoteness, but little used. The precise site is difficult to be found, 
even by those who have before visited it, and it cannot be approached, 
without precaution, by man or horse, except in summer, when the 
ground, for a narrow space, is more solid than the rest. In the vicinity 
of the pool are quaking bogs. Some of the moor rivers are thought 
to have their immediate sources in the pool, but this is not precisely the 
fact. One only is so circumstanced, The others flow, in opposite 
directions, from the surrounding morass; but as the water with which, 
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it is saturated is the produce of the pool itself, these particular rivers 
may be indirectly said to originate there, thus achieving what by many 
has been considered a physical impossibility: De Luc observes, that 
Cranmere, means the place (sea, or lake) of cranes, and it is possible 
that atone time these birds resorted to it. Wild ducks now make it 
their haunt in the winter-season. In Provence there is a place of the 
same name, and nearly of the same description.’ * 

Of the rivers above-mentioned, that which is the most consider- 
able gives its name to the moor; and there is, perhaps, no other 
stream in the island which, within the same distance, exhibits so 
extraordinary a variety of river-beauties, from the wild rocky torrent 
to the sweet woodland brook, the clear, broad, pastoral water, and 
lastly the deep-indented, rock-bound harbour, in which form it 
closes its career. The exquisite scenery of Holne Chase, and that 
romantic neighbourhood, belong to its earlier character; the deep 
woods and old baronial hall of Dartington to its second or middle 
course; while the downward sail from Totnes to Dartmouth 
Castle is, perhaps, unrivalled for the charms of its later and more 
familiar description. 

The Teign, the Taw, the Tavy, and the Tamar, are next in 
importance, and the banks of them all are rich in scenes of love- 
liness and grandeur, and in haughty recollections. ‘The streams of 
inferior rank it is not for us to enumerate ; yet we camnot pass 
unnoticed the Ock, or Ockment, which glides by one of the most 
interesting of our monuments of old baronial power, the proud 
stronghold of the Redverses, the De Fortibuses, and the Cour- 
tenays,—Okehampton Castle; nor the Lid which, rolling amidst 
rocks, and bursting through caverns of the most gloomy and terrible 
grandeur, visits in its course the old Norman keep of another castle, 
the once dreaded resort of oppression and cruelty, measured out 
under the name of justice, by the Lords of the Stannaries—a 
jurisdiction which still continues to be administered, though 
stripped of its odious and tyrannical attributes, and transferred 
from the damp and cheerless dungeon of Lidford to the far less 
formidable precincts of a comfortable inn-room at Tavistock. 

The rivers and smaller streams of Dartmoor which are honoured 
with distinct appellations; amount to fifty-three in number: the 
nameless brooks and rivulets cannot be counted ; and of bridges kept 





* The passages above-marked as quotation, with some others which follow, have been 
selected from the very valuable notes appended to the poem, which might have furnished 
us with many more of equal or superior merit. They comprise, in the whole, a more 
faithful and graphical delineation of the moor, its principal features, and remarkable pro- 
ductions, than any account we have before met with ; and it is only to be regretted that, 
owing to the nature of the service which they were designed to perform, they are pre- 
sented to the reader in so disjointed a shape. It is with sincere grief we add that, while 
this sheet is passing through the press, a report has reached us that their ingenious author 
(Mr. Burt) is no more. ‘ 
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m repair at the county expense, at least one hundred and twenty, all 
withm a district only twenty miles long by ten wide, the computed 
extent of the forest and its purlieus. 

Next to the rivers, or rather first in rank, as the peculiar charac- 
teristic of the district, the ‘Tors, or insulated rocks of granite with 
which the surface of the Moor is thickly studded, claim attention ; 
but to specify these would be no more than drily to enumerate, 
unless we had space for the delineation of their mdividual features. 
Amidst these, however, Crockern Tor demands pre-eminence, on 
account of its being the ancient seat of the Stannary parliament, 
which was held by our rude forefathers on its summit, without any 
canopy but that of the heavens, and with the bare rock for the 
bench, the seats, and the tables; Brent Tor, on account of its 
remarkable church dedicated to St. Michael, and by tradition as- 
serted to have been built as a votive offering for preservation from 
shipwreck ; and Hey, or High Tor, for its picturesque grandeur, 
‘ consisting of a double peak, or two large but separate obelisks, with 
steps cut for ascending each, rearing themselves aloft to some height 
above the summit of a lofty ridge, and embracing a most sublime, yet 
diversified, view of heaths, woods, rocks, meadows, rivers, towns, vil- 
lages, the sea off Teignmouth, and the coast as far as the cliffs of 
Dorset.’ 

We have confined ourselves to a brief and hasty survey of the 
Moor in its external features only, and must leave to other persons 
and seasons the disquisition, however interesting, respecting its 
claim to the appellation of ‘forest,’ of which, in its ordinary 
acceptation, scarcely a trace now remains, unless in ‘the solitary 
relic’ which our descriptive poet has characterised as 

‘The lonely wood of Wistman ;’ 
an assemblage of twisted roots and branches, 
‘ consisting of scrubbed decrepit trees, chiefly oaks, which by various 
causes have been reduced to uncouth misshapen dwarfs, none exceeding 
seven feet in height, but whose circumference is great in proportion. 
The granitic nature of the soil, if it can be so called, will not permit 
the stunted roots either to spread or to entwine ; and, of those which 
administer to the nourishment of the trees, some are scarcely below the 
soil, and others, totally exposed on the dry surface of the rocks, depend 
alone on the rain and air. Their boughs and branches are tangled 
with moss, thorns, brambles, and other parasites, the seeds of which, 
being conveyed thither by birds, have found a strange but convenient 
nidus. A solitude, so cheerless and forbidding, is seldom visited, except 
by the hare and fox. In spring and summer a little green may betray 
itself in foliage; but whoever has the melancholy satisfaction, at any 
time, of viewing it, must subscribe to the truth of Wordsworth’s lines— 
‘I look’d upon the scene both far and near ; 
More doleful place did never eye survey, 
It seemed as if the spring-time came not here, 
Or nature here was willing to decay.’ Sull 
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Still less can we afford to dwell on the various and intricate 
speculations which have been grafted on the remains, whether of 
dubious or of undeniable British antiquity, with which the region is 
covered ; on its Roman stations and roads; its Norman perambu- 
lations and boundaries ; 3 its peculiar laws, customs, privileges, and 
tenures ; or the catalogue of its feudal lords and vassals since the 
conquest: nor shall we allow space for a catalogue of its heaths, 
mosses, and lichens, of its numerous plants, or of its fossils and 
minerals. Our object has been to avail ourselves of the occasion 
afforded by a very pleasing and patriotically-spirited publication, to 
remind our touring readers, that it is not necessary to cross the 
Channel, or even the Tweed, for the gratification of the most 
laudable, the most enduring, or the most insatiable curiosity ; 
and that there is food enough, in the circumference of ten miles 
by twenty, in the immediate neighbourhood of one of the most 

pulous and frequented ports of this kingdom, for a long life of 
inquiry and investigation. We trust that, in this point of view, we 
may even have done some service, by the imperfect sketch which 
we have drawn from our recollection, aided by the very clever and 
sensible notes already so often referred to; but we must not forget 
the poet himself in the ardour of a pursuit into which his commen- 
tator has led us, 

The poem opens with the following apostrophe :— 

* Lovely Deyonia! land of flowers and songs! 
To thee the duteous lay. Thou hast a cloud 
For ever in thy sky—a breeze, a shower, 
For ever on thy meads ;—yet where shall man, 
Pursuing Spring around the globe, refresh 
His eye with scenes more beauteous than adorn 
Thy fields of matchless verdure? Not the south, 
The glowing south—with all its azure skies, 
And aromatic groves, and fruits that melt 
At the rapt touch, and deep-hued flowers that light 
Their tints at zenith suns—has charms like thine, 
Though fresh the gale that ruffles thy wild seas, 
And wafts the frequent cloud. I own the power 
Of local sympathy, that o'er the fair 
Throws more divine allurement, and o’er all 
The great more grandeur; and my kindling muse, 
Fired by the universal passion, pours 
Haply a partial lay. Forgive the strain 
Enamour’d; for to man, in every clime, 
The sweetest, dearest, noblest spot below, 
Is that which gives him birth ; and long it wears 
A charm unbroken, and its honour’d name, 
Hallow’d by memory, is fondly breathed 
With his last lingering sigh.’—pp. 3, 4. 
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It then proceeds, in lines no less harmonious,—and to write such 
blank verse is, in these days, of itself no mean praise—to render 
homage to some of the more peculiar features of that beautiful 
county, and afterwards, by an easy and natural transition, recurs 
to the poet’s own condition—(that of a humble schoolmaster)— 
and his favourite topic—the rare and dear-bought enjoyment of 
‘a summer holiday.’ But the short space we can afford for 
extracts shall be devoted to a few passages descriptive of the most 
striking scenes we have already noticed :— 


‘ Dartmoor! thou wast to me, in childhood’s hour, 
A wild and wondrous region. Day by day, 
Arose upon my youthful eye thy belt 
Of hills, mysterious, shadowy, clasping all 
The green and cheerful landscape sweetly spread 
Around my home, and with a stern delight 
I gazed on thee. How often on the speech 
Of the half-savage peasant have I hung, 
To hear of rock-crown’d heights on which the cloud 
For ever rests; and wilds stupendous, swept 
By mightiest storms ;—of glen, and gorge, and cliff 
Terrific, beetling o’er the stone-strew’d yale ; 
And giant masses, by the midnight flash 
Struck from the mountain’s giant brow, and hurl’d 
Into the foaming torrent ;—and of forms 
That rose amid the desert, rudely shaped 
By superstition’s hands when time was young; 
And of the dead—the warrior dead—who sleep 
Beneath the hallow’d cairn.’ 


‘ I thought on thy wild world—to me a world— 
Mysterious Dartmoor, dimly seen, and prized 
For being distant.’ 


In midnight and in shade, 
Repose and storm—wide waste! I since have trod 
Thy hill and dale magnificent. Again 
I seek thy solitudes profound, in this 
Thy hour of deep tranquillity, when rests 
The sun-beam on thee, and thy desert seems 
To sleep in the unwonted brightness—calm 
But stern :—for, thaygh the spirit of the spring 
Breathes on thee, to the charmer’s whisper kind 
Thou listenest nob, nor ever puttest on 
A robe of beauty, as the fields that bud 
And blossom near thee. YetI love to tread 
Thy central wastes, when not a sound intrudes 
Upon the ear, but rush of wing, or leap 
Of the hoarse water-fall. And O, ’tis sweet 
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To list the music of thy torrent-streams; 

For thou too hast thy minstrelsies for him 
Who from their liberal mountain-urn delights 
To trace thy waters, as from source to sea 
They rush tumultuous. Yet for other fields 
Thy bounty flows eternal. From thy sides 
Devonia’s rivers flow; a thousand brooks 
Roll o’er thy rugged slopes. "Tis but to cheer 
Yon Austral meads unrivall’d, fair as aught 
That bards have sung, or Fancy has conceived 
’Mid all her rich imaginings. Whilst thou, 
The source of half their beauty, wearest still 
Through centuries, upon thy blasted brow, 
The curse of barrenness.’ 

We shall not follow the minstrel (whose sentiments on this part 
of his subject are little in unison with the feelings which inspired 
him to sing) in either deprecating this curse, or anticipating the 
blessings which we would fain believe him too sanguine in expect- 
ing to flow from the spirit of equalising improvement. But we 
gladly turn from these thoughts to such scenes as follow :— 

‘ Nor waving crops, nor leaf, nor flowers adorn 
Thy sides, deserted Crockern! Over thee 
The winds have ever held dominion. Thou 
Art still their heritage, and fierce they sweep 
Thy solitary hill, what time the storm 
Howls o’er the shrinking moor. The scowling gales 
This moment slumber, and a dreary calm 
Prevails—the calm of Death. The listless eye 
Turns from thy utter loneliness. Yet Man, 
In days long flown, upon the mount’s high crest 
Has braved the highland gale, and made the rocks 
Re-echo with his voice. Not always thus 
Has hover’d, Crockern, o’er thy leafless scalp 
The silence and the solitude that now 
Oppresses the crush’d spirit ; for I stand 
Where once the fathers of the forest held 
_ iron race !) the Parliament that gave 

e forest law. Ye legislators, nursed 

In lap of modern luxury, revere 
The venerable spot, where, simply clad, 
And breathing mountain- breezes, sternly sat 
The hardy mountain-council. O’er them bent 
No other dome but that in which the cloud 
Sails—the blue dome of Heav’n. The ivy hung 
Its festoons round the Tor, and at the foot 
Of that rude fabric—piled by nature—bloom’d 
The heath-flower. Still the naked hill uprears, 
Sublime, its granite pyramid, and while 
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The statue, and the column, and the fane 
Superb, in fairer climes, have strew’d the earth 
With beauteous ruin,—the enduring Tor, 
Baffling the elements and fate, remains— 
Claiming our reverence—that proudly tower’d 
Of old, above the senate of the moor.’ 


The following lines are highly vigorous and picturesque— 
‘ Fierce, frequent, sudden, is the Moorland storm; 
And oft, deep shelter’d in the stream-fed vales, 

The swain beholds upon the lessening tor 
The heavens descend in gloom ; till, mass on mass 
Accumulated, all the mighty womb 
Of vapour bursts tremendous. Loud resounds 
The torrent rain, and down the gutter’d slopes 
Rush the resistless waters. Then the leap 
Of headlong cataract is heard, and roar 
Of rivers struggling o’er their granite beds. 
—Nor these alone—the giant tempest pass’d, 
A thousand brooks their liquid voices lift 
Melodiously, and through the smiling Jand 
Rejoicing roll.’ 

We shall close with a night-piece— 

‘, . . « + « « « Night her ancient reign 
Holds o’er the silent earth. Ye forms sublime, 
Adieu! that people the great moor ;—the tor, 
The hallow’d cairn, the everlasting rocks, 
Moulded by time into a million shapes 
Of beauty and of grandeur:—and adieu ! 

Ye voices that upon the wanderer’s ear 

Ever refreshing come ;—the flow of rill, 

And music of the cataract, and leap 

Of mountain-stream, and sigh of mountain-breeze, 
And, scared by the intruder man, the rush 

Of the wild bird. The raptur’d day is o’er; 
—The morn of high anticipation, noon 

Of rich fruition, and the tender eve— 

All vanish’d! Sweetly falls the lunar ray 
Upon my homeward path—enchanting home !— 
Though seated in that noisy world, whose voice 
Again I hear; for harshly on the breeze 

The thunder of the cannon comes*. No more, 
—O that no more upon my ear might roll 

Its far-resounding peal. Be mine of groves 
The soothing minstrelsies,—of hill and dale, 
That silence which the brook—the bird—alone 
Melodious break.—That calm, that sacred joy, 





* ©The evening gun fired in Hamoaze,’ 
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Those harmonies divine, at morn, noon, ev<, 

Have blessed my moorland pilgrimage. But soon 
Shall dawn the dreary morrow ;—soon the toils, 
The cares, the ills of life, with scarcely Hope 

To brighten the involving gloom, shall scare 

My spirit, and awake the frequent sigh 

For scenes so fair, so grand, and moments briglit 
As cheer’d to-day my varied course. Ah when 
The happy hour shall Fate relenting bring, 

Of sunshine, peace, and liberty again ?’ 

We sincerely wish that the notice here taken of a poem which 
deserves not to be neglected, may be attended with the conse- 
quence of adding to the frequency of those opportunities of pure 
and sublime enjoyment, of which the author knows so well to avail 
himself. 

This respectable man is a poor schoolmaster, with a large 
family, which he has to support by incessant toil in a painful 
vocation; and it is no small merit to have done what he has 
already done under such circumstances. But we hope he will do 
more,—and better still. He has by no means exhausted his 
beloved Moor. It will amply reward the task of interweaving with 
many a superstitious legend, and many an historical record. Let 
him ascend to the Druidical era, and peoplé with ‘the creations of 
his fancy the old metropolis of Grimspound ; or, if contented to 
soar to a less dizzy height, and one beneath the clouds, let him 
choose the period when the river Exe formed the boundary be- 
tween the Saxon and British nations, and Dartmoor constituted 
an impassable frontier for the protection of the latter. Even the 
wanderings of the abandoned Gaveston, whom tradition relates 
to have secreted himself for a time among the impenetrable fast- 
nesses of this, his ancient feudal dominion, might furnish a ground- 
work of romance, which the author of ‘Marmion’ would not have 
disdained to appropriate. ‘Then, for supernatural machinery—not 
only has every cavern its troop of indigenous pixies, whose gam- 
bols are still occasionally witnessed by the benighted peasant, but 
the white-breasted bird, the harbinger of death to the family of 
Oxenham, is a true proprietor of the soil, and worthy to be classed 
among its guardian divinities, 

But we have done, and now leave the poet to follow or not our 
suggestions as he may best be inclined—only, for gentle pity’s 
sake, no more of forges and hammers, of steam-engines and rail- 
ways; and leave the corporation of Plymouth to twine the ‘ civic 
wreath,’ upon the present oceasion, for Sir ‘Thomas ‘Tyrwhitt. 
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Art. VIII.—Collective Works of the late Dr. Sayers; to which 
have been a came some Bearegte Particulars. By William 
No 


Taylor, o rwich. 2 vols. Norwich. 1823. 


T° many of our younger readers, in an age when every season 

brings with it its shoal of poets, the name of Sayers may, 
perhaps, be unknown, as being out of date; but it is known to 
their elders—it is known on the continent—and will be known by 
posterity. In the coutse of Fame, the race is not to the swift, 
but to the strong. 

Few poets have been so fortunate as Dr. Sayers in their 
biographer; seldom, indeed, if ever, have we seen the life of an 
author written with such intimate knowledge, such affectionate 
attachment ; and, at the same time, with so much discrimination, 
and such perfect candour. But it is no advantage to the reviewer 
when every thing in the narrative which he has to follow is said 
so well, that he can neither compress it to advantage, nor trans- 
late it into his own words without injury. We may, however, 
in the present instance, allow ourselves a wider range, and by 
connecting the life of Dr. Sayers with the literature of his time, 
contribute something towards the history of English poetry. 

‘ Frank, the son of Francis Sayers, and Ann, his wife, was born in 
London, on the 3d of March, 1763.’ His father was a native of Great 
Yarmouth, who had settled in London as an insurance-broker, and 
superintended shipping concerns for his Yarmouth connexions. His 
mother’s name was Morris; she also was born at Great Yarmouth, 
but of Welsh extraction’; and the son, who had the feelings of an 
antiquary, as well as of a poet, pleased himself with thinking that his 
pedigree might be traced to Rhys-ap-Tewdwr Mawr, prince of 
South Wales, and so up, through the heroes of Welsh history, into 
the age of fable and romatice. Mr. Sayers was a man of fine 
person, wit, gaiety, and talent, ‘fond of singing a good song, 
and of prolonging to a late hour the pleasures of the evening 
table.’ His patrimony was slender, and he was supposed to 
have been a more welcome suitor to Miss Morris than to her 
parents. He died a few months after the birth of his only child ; 
and the widow, not being left in easy circumstances, returned with 
her infant to Yarmouth, and there resided with her father, at his 
house, in Friar’s-lane. ‘ It was a stately, old-fashioned mansion, 
surrounding three sides of a’ gloomy court; the hall was floored 
with chequered marble; the large parlour was wainscoted with 
cedar, and a spacious staircase of shallow steps led up to the 
drawing-room, which was a long narrow gallery, including seven 
windows. A Flemish folding-screen, covered with gilt leather, 
inclosed a private nook round the chimney, in which the family 
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sat when by themselves, and here were given the first lessons in 
spelling and reading. Dr. Sayers always recollected affection- 
ately the snug niche within this screen; and thirty years after- 
wards provided a similar apparatus in his Norwich sitting-room.’ 

His first schoolmaster was a dissenting minister at Yarmouth, 
by name Whitesides, ‘a man of adequate learning and sense, but 
sadly given to hypochondriasis.’* 

At the age of ten he was removed to a boardingschool at North 
Walsham, where Nelson was his school-fellow, but a disparity of 
five years between them prevented all intimacy. In the ensuing 
year he was removed to Palgrave, where the Rev. Rochemont 
Barbauld, having settled as the minister of one of those dissent- 
ing congregations which were at that time lapsing into Socinianism, 
had just opened a boarding-school, in the house previously occu- 
pied by the well-known antiquary, ‘Thomas Martin. Sayers and 
his biographer were among the first eight scholars. ‘The same 
single-bedded room,’ says the latter, ‘ was allotted to us both; we 
were disciplined in the same classes—we stayed together at Pal- 
grave three years; and then began that early and uninterrupted 
friendship which has thrown into my way so many valuable and 
delightful moments. And the record of which (see the dedication 
to the poems) constitutes the dearest and proudest trophy of 
my life. Sayers was two years and a half older than myself; this 
is much at that age: he was my protector, my helper, my model 
—a feeling of gratitude, of deference, of admiration, accompanied 





* He was, indeed, a most unhappy person; and the cause of his unhappiness is indi- 
> the following verses, which were found in his pocket after he had committed 
suicide :— 

* With toilsome steps I pass thro’ life’s dull road, 
No pack-horse half so weary of his load; 
And when this dirty journey shall conclude, 
To what new realms is then my way pursued ? 
Say, does the pure embodied spirit fy 


To pa climes and to a better sky ? 


Or, sinking, does it mix with kindred clay 

And sleep a whole eternity away? 

Or shall this form be once again renewed, 

With all its frailties and its hopes endued, 
Acting once more, on this detested stage, 
Passions of youth, infirmities of age ? 

I’ve read in Tully what the ancients thought, 
And judged unprejudiced what moderns taught ; 
But no conviction . . .« . 


In chains of darkness wherefore should I stay, 
And mourn in prison while I keep the key?” 
These verses were read by-Sayers in his early youth, and we are told that, in his last ill- 
ness, he remembered them with perturbation, 
+ To Willian Taylor, Jun., Esq., of Norwich, these Poems, the offspring of an at- 
tachment eatly-formed and uninterrupted, are dedicated, by his friend,’ 


my 
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my attachment from its commencement, and still, I hope, marks 
the attitude in which I bend over his urn.’ Mrs. Barbauld, 
who was then a bride, and who had already, as Letitia Aikin, 
acquired her high reputation, took her part in the instruction 
of the pupils. Sayers used to say, im after-life, that he con- 
sidered the lessons which he received from her in English com- 
position as the most useful part of the instructions bestowed 
at Palgrave. ‘Twice a week the boys were called, in classes, 
to her apartment; she read aloud to them a fable, a short 
story, or a moral essay of convenient length, then sent them 
back into the school-room, to write it, each in his own words, on 
a slate; these exercises she overlooked, pointing out the faults, 
and giving a distinct reason for every correction, so that the arts 
of inditing and of criticising were in some degree learnt together. 
Mr. Taylor remarks upon this, that ‘many a lad from the great 
schools, who excels in Greek and Latin, cannot write properly 
a vernacular letter, for want of some such discipline.’ But it 
may well be doubted, whether such a habit of early criticism 
would have the effect of producing a natural and easy style; 
whether it would not tend to banish colloquial and idiomatic 
English from composition; and whether pupils so trained would 
not, as they grew up, be likely to think less of what they had to 
say, than of how they should say it. ‘The moral faculties cannot 
be accustomed to discipline too early, that they may receive their 
bent in time; but there is a danger of weakening or distorting the 
intellectual powers, if you interfere too soon with their free growth. 
To make. boys critical, is to make little men of them, which is 
the surest way to prevent them from ever becoming great ones. 
The pupils at Palgrave used to perform a play before the holi- 
days; and Sayers figured in the parts of Prospero, Caled, Henry 
IV., and Mark Anthony, with great applause: his memory indeed 
never faultered, and his recitation had the charm which a fine 
flexible voice produces, when it is regulated by a poet’s feeling and 
apoet’s ear. ‘Throughout life,’ says his biographer, ‘ Dr. Sayers 
was one of the finest readers I ever heard ; expression of every 
kind was at his command ; his own emotion, was always transitive, 
yet given with that subdued grace which is the expedient distinc- 
tion between lecture and declamation.’ He. excelled his school- 
fellows (which rarely happens) in athletic sports, as well as in 
intellectual endowments. ‘This little community was divided iuto 
rival factions of Norwichians and Yarmouthians—so natural is 
combination, and consequently faction; but Sayers, though of the 
latter party by denizenship, piqued himself on having been born in 
the metropolis—so much so, that, in his favourite books, he gene- 
rally wrote his name, ‘ F. Sayers, Londinensis.’ Formerly this 
VOL, XXXV. NO. LXFX. N was 
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was esteemed an honour, as we learn from Erasmus*; but Sayers 
is probably the only person who has regarded it as such in latter 
times. ‘To be born in London usually implies the consequence of 
being bred there ; and the privation of all rural objects and rural 
enjoyments, in childhood and in youth, is justly considered a mis- 
fortune. 

After Sayers had remained three years under the tuition of Mr. 
and Mrs. Barbauld, he was taken from school, and placed in a 
merchant’s counting-house at Yarmouth. A few months after- 
wards his grandfather died, leaving him an estate, at Pakefield, of 
about one hundred and thirty acres—too little for independence, 
and yet enough to unsettle him. It is a pleasing and characteristic 
trait, that his first act of independence was to erect a monument to 
the grandfather and grandmother under whose roof his infancy had 
been past; and hardly less so, that, having at the time affixed his 
name at the foot of the epitaph, he gave direction in the latter part 
of his life for having it effaced. One habit, which is rare among 
literary men, he acquired in the counting-house, that of keeping 
his minutest accounts with mercantile punctuality ; and this he ad- 
hered to so rigidly afterwards, as to make it a grievance to him at 
last, when paralysis had shaken his hand, that he could no longer 
put down his marketings and post his household expenses.’ But 
the occupations of the counting-house were irksome to him ; he in- 
dulged his growing love of literature, amused himself with electri- 
city and chemistry, in which a new world had just been discovered 
for speculative experimentalists ; and undervaluing the more libe- 
ral pursuits of commerce, failed to perceive the comparative leisure 
and freedom which they afford, and the opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge which they offer. 

Sayers’s future biographer was at this time on the continent, 
whither he had been sent on leaving school. When he returned 
to England, in 1782, after three years’ absence, he found that 
his friend had relinquished all thoughts of commerce, and had 
placed himself with a skilful agriculturist at Oulton, in Suffolk, 
to learn farming—with the intention of occupying his own 

* Speaking, in one of his epistles, of Sir Thomas More, he says, ‘ Natus est Londini, 
in qua civitate, multd omnium celeberrima, natum et educatum esse, apud Anglos non- 
nulla nobilitatis pars habetur.’—Epist. Lib. 27, Ep. 8, p. 1504. 


The same opinion is expressed in an old manuscript poem, which is in the Lansdown 
Collection :— 





Strong be the walls about thee stonds, 

Wise be the people that within thee duells, 
Fresh is thy river with his lusty stronds ; 

Blith be thy churches, well sowning are thy bells. 
Rich be thy merchants in substance that excells, 

Fair be thy wives, right lovesome, white, and small ; 
Clean be thy virgins, lusty under kelles,— 

London, thou art the flower of cities all; 
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estate at Pakefield. ‘ Whether,’ says Mr. Taylor, ‘ the scheme 
of farming had been adopted as the shortest cut to that prac 
tical independence which might facilitate the realization of some 
matrimonial project, is now of little moment. Such rumours 
circulated, and such things happen at nineteen.’ This plan 
was soon abandoned. The British farmer is not a man who 
may pass his life—ut prisca gens mortalium. It is not in 
Norfolk that the vine may be married to the poplar or the elm. 
Sayers could not hope to grace his Sabine board with olives of 
his own growing, nor to gladden his heart with wine from his 
own vintage. ‘The part of Horace’s picture which he was more 
likely to realize would have been, to lie at ease under some 
ancient oak, and listen to the fall of waters, or, for the want of 
them, to the rustling of the leaves. Were the practical farmer 
to do this, it would not be long 
* Till Davie Debit in his parlour stand.’ 
If he would thrive, it must be by following the homely precepts of 
old ‘Tusser— 
‘ Good husband he trudgeth, to bring in the gains ; 
Good huswife she drudgeth, refusing no pains.’ 


But the youth who had, at this time, the world before him, where, 
or rather how, to choose, neither contemplated trudging for him- 
self, nor drudging for his wife in his scheme of happiness; and 
giving up this intention more speedily and more prudently than he 
had forsaken his commercial plans, he left the pursuits of practi- 
cal agriculture to those who would not be degraded by having their 
thoughts engrossed with market-prices, and their conversation em- 
ployed upon sheep and oxen. 

Leaving Oulton, therefore, Sayers went to reside awhile with his 
mother, who, upon his giving up all thoughts of commerce, had sold 
the house at Yarmouth, with its extensive mercantile appurtenances, 
and fixed herself in the pleasant village of Thorpe near Norwich, 
in which city her two sisters were settled. 


* It was now,’ says Mr. Taylor, ‘ that our friendship became truly 
intense. In his society was always found both instruction and delight ; 
at this time I first fancied my society was become of value to him. I 
could describe Paris, and, what he more delighted to hear about, Rome 
and Naples. The literature of Germany, then almost unknown in 
England, I had pervasively studied, and was eager to display ; and fre- 
quently I translated for his amusement such passages as appeared to 
me remarkable for singularity or beauty. We read the same English 
books, in order to comment them when we met. My morning walk 
was commonly directed to Thorpe: we prolonged the stroll together on 
the then uninclosed heath, and he frequently returned with me to Nor- 
wich, dined at my father’s table, and took me back to tea with his 
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mother. During the winter season, he occupied at pleasure a bed- 
room in our attic story, when he wished to attend the Norwich theatre, 
or some evening-party. Our family consisted of my father, my mother, 
myself, and of Mr. Casenave, my father’s partner, a native of Bayonne, 
and a catholic. To him Sayers would sometimes read French, with a 
view to correct his pronunciation. In short, he was as dear to us all, 
as if he had been my brother, and was more familiarly at home with 
us, than in the statelier establishment of his uncle Alric.’—vol. i. 
pp. Xix. Xx. 


Mr. Alric, who had married an aunt of Sayers, was a Genevan; 
he came to Norwich as a foreign clerk, was taken into partnership 
by the merchant-manufacturers who had originally engaged him, had 
realized what was in those days a considerable fortune, and, having 
no children, had wisely retired from business, to live on the income 
of this capital. A brother of the Lord Chancellor Thurlow was 
one of his early friends, and being at this time raised to the bishop- 
ric of Lincoln, he wrote to Mr. Alric, and offered him a living of 
3001. a year for any relative or friend whom he might wish to 
serve. ‘The result must be told in the characteristic words of Dr. 
Sayers’s biographer. 

‘ My friend would have liked the clerical profession, and was adapted 
for it; but he had been brought up among dissidents, was in the habit 
of accompanying his mother to the Octagon, an unitarian chapel in 
Norwich, and had at that time serious objections to the articles of faith, 
and liturgic services, of the Anglican church. He was not formed to 
hesitate between principle and prudence. He declined the proffered 
patronage. Bred among unitarians, factiously attached to the writings 
of Dr. Priestley, and not unread in those of Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Lessing, I had still stronger prejudices than himself against the church ; 
and my conversation, no doubt, uniformly tended to corroborate his dis- 
interested decision. I have since lamented it. As his opinions were 
eventually to hitch into the rut of orthodoxy, it would have been fortu- 
nate if they had done so while in the road to preferment. The addition 
of three hundred a year to his then narrow income would have enabled 
him to marry conveniently, and would thus have surrounded his latter 
years with higher tendernesses of domestic comfort. The praise of 
principle must always remain to him; but when those opinions give 
way to which sacrifices have been made, virtue itself entails a some- 
thing of remorse.’—vol. i. pp. xxi. xxii. 

In his twentieth year Sayers went to Edinburgh as a general stu- 
dent, and while there, determined upon following the profession of 
physic. He returned to Thorpe, and finding the income of his’ 
estate barely adequate to the expense of carrying on his studies, he 
sold it, and vested its proceeds, at a prudent season, in the funds. 

‘ This,’ says his friend, ‘ was a season of civic ferment. In our 
walks, indeed, Sayers and I seldom talked politics; but often at my 
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father’s table, who was active in elections, hospitable to partisans, and 
an adherent of the Coalition. We two, on the contrary, were agreed 
to contend for Pitt and parliamentary reform: yet in this our sympathy 
there was not entire concord; we had entered a common path from 
different quarters: a zealot of the rights of the people, I was content 
with any administration which would undertake to carry them into 
effect; Sayers was more attached to the crown, and though willing, 
under its shelter, to welcome every improvement which seemed a natu- 
ral evolvement of the constitution, he was not friendly to any attempt 
at inserting the graft from without. 

‘ Mr. Windham at this time came frequently to Norwich, and, when 
his visits had electioneering purposes, slept occasionally at our house, 
where he saw and argued with Sayers, inquired his destination, and 
observed to my father that, with so fine a person, and so fine an intel- 
lect, that young man would, in any professional line, become speedily 
an ornament to his country.’—vol. i. p. xxiii. xxiv. 


He now entered regularly upon his professional studies, and 
pursued them, first in London, under Cruikshank, Baillie, and John 
Hunter, afterwards at Edinburgh under Monro, Black, and Cullen. 
There he was visited by his friend. 


‘ Sayers soon imparted to me his own warm admiration of the place : 

he compared its site with the ground-plan of Athens ; called its castle 
the Acropolis; its great church the Parthenon; and its port the 
Pireeus. He pointed out to me in turn the sublime, the beautiful, and 
the romantic features of this magnificent city—the High-street, the 
long and the broad, which, with the width of a market-place, is dark- 
ened into the likeness of a lane, by the colossal elevation of the border- 
ing buildings, piled seemingly by a people of giants—the New Town, 
with its white and trim elegant modern edifices—the bridges, which, 
like aqueducts of antiquity, carry from hill to hill an endless stream of 
people—and that vast magical prospect of mingled edifice, wood and 
water, which bursts at so many stations on the wanderer. We toge- 
ther examined, in Holyrood House, the apartments which had witnessed 
the adventures of Mary, Queen of Scots; we attended the lecture-room 
of science ; and walked in a pilgrimage, then sympathetic, to the sepul- 
chre of Hume. Our evenings were divided between the play-house, 
where we saw Mrs. Siddons in Lady Randolph, and supper-parties of 
the students, who sometimes received us at their lodgings, and some- 
times met us at Scrimgeour’s oyster-cellar. 
. *‘ Among the companions of Mr. Sayers, I especially recollect our Pal- 
grave schoolfellow, William Lord Daer ; Mr. Joseph Cappe, afterwards 
Dr. Cappe, of York; Mr. Davy, now Dr. Davy, and Master of Caius 
College, Cambridge ; and Mr. Mackintosh, now, with the title of Sir James 
Mackintosh, the brightest ornament of the British House of Commons.’ 
—vol. i. pp. xxvi—xxviii. 

The two friends performed what is now called the short tour of 
the Highlands together. To have undertaken this was some proof 

of 
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of enterprise at that time, for the age of tourists had not yet com- 
menced, ‘They took with them a copy of Ossian, both believing 
then the poems to be genuine, that they might have the pleasure of 
comparing his descriptions with the lake and highland scenery, and 
so of feeling and enjoying the truth of the poetry. But though they 
tried it in mist and in moopshine, and gave it especially the advan- 
tage of a drizzly morning at Loch Lomond, even their willing faith 
was foiled. They did not as yet distrust the imposture; but Sayers 
observed, that though it was difficult to become persuaded that 
Homer could have been blind when he wrote, it was not difficult to 
believe so of Ossian. His friend went home deeply struck with 
what he calls the palmary state of mind which Sayers was attaining. 
Sayers was, indeed, a most extensive and assiduous student during 
his residence at Edinburgh : he not only pursued his professional stu- 
dies, in all their collateral branches, but he applied himself also to the 
arduous task of attaining a critical knowledge of Greek, and devoted 
to this object hours which should have been appropriated to exercise 
and relaxation or sleep. His health was seriously injured by this in- 
temperance in study. Of the English psychological writers, we are 
told that Hume was at this time his guide and philosopher, Berke- 
ley and Hartley were lastingly his favourites ; that he was not fami- 
liar with Hobbes, and valued Locke lower than is usual; and that 
Lord Monboddo’s book assisted in preparing him for that change 
of opinions which was to settle in a fixed and conscientious con- 
formity with the doctrines of the Church of England. 

He thought favourably of Dr. Brown’s theory of medicine, 
which was then in season—not of its practice ; and he observed to 
his biographer, that there was great merit in thus banishing jargon 
and mystical language from the schools, and in accustoming young 
men to understand what they talked about. There is some truth 
in the remark, and some error in the application; and no person 
could have been more sensible than Sayers, in his maturer age, how 
much evil arises from the error common among young men, of sup- 
posing that they understand difficult subjects, because they have 
learnt to talk about them in that sort of fluent language which, as 
Hobbes says, ‘ with many words makes nothing understood.’ 
Sayers could pursue the theory of medicine with the interest of au 
active and inquisitive mind ; but he seems to have been physically 
incapable of the practice. He had overcome, not without difli- 
culty and exertion, the disgust which may well be excited by a 
London dissecting-room ; but the sight of an operation on thie 
living subject was more than he could bear; and when he attempted 
to go through a course of clinical lectures at the Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary, more than once he fainted by the bedside of the pa- 
tient to whom he should have administered relief. God had =— 
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him a tender heart; and the strength of body and mind which 
should have subdued its sensibilities, when an exertion of painful 
duty was required, had been shaken by intemperate application to 
his studies. He now began to think himself unfit for the profes- 
sion which he had chosen ; he became uneasy respecting his future 
circumstances in life; the hopes which he had formed seemed 
blighted ; the state of his mind approached almost to that of hypo- 
chondriac disease, and his letters were of so melancholy a charac- 
ter, that they alarmed his mother, and she determined to go to 
him: Mr. Taylor accompanied her. For a mind so diseased, there 
is no medicine like the society of a true friend: Sayers was per- 
suaded to leave Edinburgh, and return with them to Norwich, 
taking the English lakes in the way. Change of air and circum- 
stances, and the presence of those whom he loved, soon produced 
a beneficial effect ; the cloud which had threatened to settle upon 
his mind passed off, and the enjoyment that he manifested during a 
day which they spent on Keswick Lake indicated unequivocally a 
return of healthful feeling. 

Having recovered his health in the course of the summer, Sayers 
went to Leyden in the latter end of the year, intending there to gra- 
duate ; but the rules of that once flourishing and still respectable uni- 
versity required a longer residence, previous to graduation, than he 
was disposed to allot, and therefore he obtained a diploma fron 
Harderwyk, a town in Gelderland, situated on the Zuyder-Zee, 
where a provincial academy had been established in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. It was hardly possible that it should 
flourish between Franeker and Leyden, and with Utrecht also at 
hand. William III., as hereditary stadtholder of Gelderland, res- 
cued it from dissolution; and the professors were privileged with 
an exemption from the excise duties for two hogsheads of wine and 
fifteen barrels of beer—the students for one hogshead of the gene- 
rous, and six barrels of the vulgar, beverage. But notwithstand- 
ing this singular means for the promotion of sound and orthodox 
learning, the academy merely lingered on. Sayers would, proba- 
bly, never have known that diplomas were to be had there upon the 
easiest terms, unless he had travelled to Holland ; and he is, perhaps, 
the only distinguished person whose name was ever enrolled in 
its books. 

Having travelled through the Low Countries, and passed a few 
months at Paris, he returned to Norwich, where his mother had 
then settled, and where he had determined upon settling, but rather 
in a literary than a professional capacity. For the profession which 
he had studied he seems to have been actually unfitted by a con- 
stitutional sensibility; commerce he had forsaken ; agriculture he 
had tried, and liked it not ; his opinions were at that time too mae 
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for the clerical profession ; and legal studies he considered as to be 
classed among the litere inhumaniores. Fortune had exempted 
him from the necessity of providing for himself, and he thought, or 
rather felt, that 
t. sure it is of vanities most vain 
To toil for what you here untoiling may obtain.’ 
The truth is, that Dr. Sayers was, by nature and education, emi- 
nently qualified to be an inhabitant of that pleasant castle, where 
*. . . there was but one great rule for all,— 
To wit, that each should work his own desire, 
And eat, drink, study, sleep, as it may fall— 
oe bow ste i “ee or wake the lyre, 
And carol what unbid the Muses might inspire.’ 
Thomson has, indeed, admirably described both the gayer and 
graver parts of his character :— 
* Certes he was a most engaging wight, 
Of social glee, and wit humane, though keen, 
Turning the night to day, and day to night; 
For him the merry bells had rung, I ween, 
If in that nook of quiet bells had ever been.’ 
And as certainly he was a man 
©, 2 2.2) «© | «6OF sense refined, 
Who felt each worth, for every worth he had, 
Serene yet warm, humane yet firm his mind, 
As little touched as any man’s with bad.’ 

Having set his heart at rest as to the pursuit of fortune, there 
remained the pursuit of fame; and this, his biographer tells us, 
was now his darling care: he used to repeat Cowley’s aspiration 
after an earthly immortality, and ask, with him, what he should do 
to make himself for ever known? His deliberations ended in a 
resolution to compose some lyrical dramas; ‘a perusal of the 
Greek tragedians—which he went through with agitated feeling— 
determined the form of his outline; Percy’s Northern Antiquities 
supplied the costume and the colouring.’ It may be added, that 
he had been impressed by the Runic Mythology as exhibited in 
Gray’s spirited versions of some of the Scandinavian remains ; and 
that the perusal of Klopstock’s choral dramas, which he read with 
his friend Mr. Taylor, strengthened the predilection for that form 
of drama which the ancients had taught him to admire. 

When Lord Bacon wrote upon the Advancement of Learning, 
and noticed ‘ the proficience that was made, and the defects that 
were felt in each and all of its branches,’ he said, that he could 
report no deficiency m poetry, ‘ for being as a plant that cometh of 
the lust of the earth, without a formal seed, it hath sprung up and 
spread abroad more than any vther seed.’ But there are seasons in 
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which even mushrooms fail. The first half of George the Third’s 
reign'was remarkable for a dearth of poetry. Paintimg had never 
before in this country been so successfully cultivated; miusic never 
more highly patronized ; the histrionic art never carried to greater 
perfection. But the poets who appeared were few in comparison 
with their predecessors in the days of Bacon; and of that few 
those who might to most advantage have distinguished themselves, 
were idle, or misdirected the powers which they possessed. 

La Bruyére has offered an observation in behalf of the medio- 
crists both in painting and poetry. He says, ‘ Il y a parmi les 
écrivains et les peintres des gens médiocres qui tiennent le milieu 
entre la haute perfection et ignorance ; tl ne leur est point di de 
louange, et ils ne méritent pas aussi de reproches ; ils entretiennent 
les hommes dans le gotit des choses, jusqu’d ce que quelque genie 
supérieur vienne leur en faire voir dexcellentes.’ But this is re- 
garding them in an indulgent mood. The. mediocrists may more 
truly be said to withdraw their contemporaries from the contem- 
plation of what is excellent in their respective arts, so far as they 
succeed in obtaining attention for themselves. And successful 
they frequently are ; in spite of Horace’s sentence, men and book- 
sellers favour them, whatever the Gods may do. It is a melan- 
choly and humiliating truth, to which the whole history of litera- 
ture bears evidence, that mediocre writers often are, in their gene- 
ration, more successful than excellent ones ; and that the vicious 
not seldom bear away the meed of popularity from both. Nor is 
it difficult to account for this. ‘The great majority of men, what- 
ever pains may be bestowed in educating them, will ever be inca- 
pable of any high degree of intellectual elevation. Give all we 
can, this never can be given to those who have not received from 
nature higher faculties than are required for the ordinary business 
of the world. The of xoAdc: must always be incapable of under- 
standing and appreciating the higher productions of the arts; but 
they constitute the public : and it is to the sovereign majesty of the 
public, and its will and pleasure, that they who would prosper must 
address themselves. Lord Byron sneered at those who sooked to 
the third and fourth generations for their reward. Milton thought 
differently, and so his audience were fit, was contented that it should 
consist of few. He looked to after-ages for fame, and, therefore, 
was regardless of popularity: he left that to Cleveland, and Waller, 
and Cowley, for their verse, and to Sir Roger L’Estrange for his 

rose. 
. In the best age of English poetry, the complaint was made by 
one of the wisest and ablest men of that age, that the most mere- 
tricious writers were the most popular; a consequence growing 
out of that ‘ prerogative the vulgar have, to lose their judgment, a 
ike 
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like that which is naught.’ Ben Jonson, who is not less to be 
admired for the mora) dignity of his writings, than for the genius 
and skill which are displayed in them, saw in this corruption of 
taste the proof and the consequence of a corruption of manners ; 
* We may conclude,’ he says, ‘ wheresoever manners and fashions 
are corrupted, language is; it imitates the public wish.’ To this 
also history bears witness: everywhere, as nations have declined, 
literature, arts, and morals have declined with them; and for 
nations, as for individuals, there is no second spring. Our own 
country affords the only exception to this rule: the moral and 
intellectual degradation into which it had at one time fallen, was 
not attended with a correspondent decline of national power; 
and we have seen, not merely an extraordinary recovery, but a great 
advancement, We are indebted for this, not so much to any 
peculiar virtue of national character,—not so much to a vis medi- 
catriz in which other states have been deficient, as to our insular 
situation, and the blessing of Providence upon those free institu- 
tions, and that pure form of Christianity, which by the advantages 
of that situation we have been enabled in trying circumstances to 
maintain. ‘This might be a subject for profitable investigation, 
were it pursued through all its branches; but here we have to re- 
gard the degradation and revival as relating exclusively to one 
branch of literature. 

Degradation was never more strongly marked in English poetry 
than at the time when Milton produced his ‘ Paradise Lost ;’ one 
of the many facts which exemplify, that minds of the highest order 
belong to other ages, and not to their own. ‘The rebellion had 
done much toward bringing on this perversion ; and the restoration 
more, by the French taste, French manners, and French morals, 
which were introduced with it: altogether a complete debasement 
of the national character had been effected in all things, the one 
alone excepted which is of most importance, In these days, who- 
ever should attempt to depreciate Shakspeare or Milton would be 
accused not so much of incapacity, folly, and presumptuousness, as 
of seeking to attract notice by an affectation of singularity : of this he 
would be suspected, however sincere the miserable criticaster might 
be in his assumption of fancied superiority. We are so far improved 
in this respect, that even those who have no other means of making 
themselves conspicuous than by taking up the trade of detraction, 
bow to these canonized reputations, and affect to admire what they 
are utterly incapable either of feeling or understanding. In the days. 
of Charles II. no such homage was paid to intellectual supremacy. 
When Shadwell and Nahum Tate presumed to alter Timon of 
Athens and King Lear, and accommodated those marvellous 
dramas, by debasing them, to the taste of the great and little vulgar, 
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they did so, because their own minds were upon a level with those 
of the vulgar for whom they wrote. But a like offence was com- 
mitted by Otway, for whom a like excuse cannot be advanced: in 
him it must be imputed rather to moral perversion than to intel- 
lectual blindness ; and what can be said in extenuation for Dryden 
and Davenant? That two men so highly gifted as both were—so 
eminently qualified to appreciate the productions of a higher genius 
than their own—should have altered the Tempest, and so altered 
it, would be as unaccountable as it ought to appear incredible,—if 
the adulterated play had not recently been brought forward on the 
stage instead of Shakspeare’s drama! ‘This insult to the memory of 
Shakspeare shows that, in our own days, as well as theirs, they whose 
only object it is to please the multitude address themselves to 
coarse minds and low capacities, as the surest way to please it. 

If the better spirits, such as these, (who are not to be named 
without respect,) could show themselves thus forgetful of what was 
due to their great predecessors and masters in the art, it may be in- 
ferred what must be the degradation of those inferior minds which 
always follow the bent of the times, and accommodate themselves 
to the taste of their contemporaries. ‘ It is but convenient (says 
Ben Jonson) to the times and manners we live with, to have then 
the worst writings and studies flourish, when the best begin to be 
despised. Ill arts begin when good end.’ They are not the 
most worshipful critics who are ready to extol any verses of the 
Elizabethan age, good, bad, and indifferent, indiscriminately: but 
the difference between the poetical miscellanies of that age, and 
the volumes which were set forth a century later, filled with con- 
tributions from ‘ Gentlemen of the Universities,’ and ‘ Persons of 
Quality,’ might afford some excuse for this folly, were it anything 
better than mere affectation. In the moral and intellectual de- 
basement of Charles the Second’s court, the language itself was 
debased. Low manners induced a correspondent vulgarity of 
speech ; for example, in a serious imitation of one of Virgil’s 
eclogues, the poet talks of Moll and Black Bess! A re-action, 
analogous to that in which the conspicuous part of the nation had 
past from a fashion of villainous hypocrisy to habits of open and 
loathsome licentiousness, may be traced both in the prose and 
verse of that disgraceful age. ‘They who had been trained in the 
old ways of sound and orthodox learning—like Clarendon, and 
South, and Barrow, preserved for us a style of English undefiled, 
not less excellent in manner than in argument; but the younger 
generation wrote as loosely as they lived. 

Three different fashions in writing had prevailed, which were 
alike faulty. ‘There was the dry, dull, dismal manner of the sober 
Puritans; there was a style of overstrained and elaborate wit, 
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dealing in affectations of every kind; and there was an ornate 
style, studded with sesquipedalian Latinisms, Grecisms, and 
Hebraisms, and Arabicisms, which might frequently send the 
best scholar to his Lexicons. Indeed, a dictionary was published * 
for enabling some persons to read, and others to write in_ this 
refined language. ‘The most remarkable examples of it are 
found in the poems of Henry More, and in the works of Sir 
Thomas Brown ; to whose peculiar genius, however, this sort of 
language was so well suited, that it would not have been possible 
for him to have expressed his thoughts so felicitously, or so natu- 
rally, in any other manner. But it required the knowledge, and 
the power, and the feeling of such a man to render it tolerable. 
Its effect upon inferior writers was to mar good matter, or to 
render what was worthless intolerable. Hamond L’Estrange was 
infected with this style ; and whoever peruses his history of Charles 
I., (which is otherwise a book of considerable merit,) will see 
good reason for supposing that his son, Sir Roger, by a strong 
perception of this fault as there exhibited, was induced to adopt 
a manner of writing which was carried to the opposite extreme. 
Sir Roger aimed at introducing a style of racy, idiomatic English 
—and he succeeded. But more frequently he fell below the 
mark, owing alike to a want of dignity in himself and in his sub- 
jects: aiming at present effect, and at nothing beyond, he brought 
into our written language the contractions and the debased coin 
of colloquial and common speech, the phrases of the day, and 
whatever obtained currency for a while from the mintage: of high 
or low vulgarity. 

A re-action of the same kind was taking place in poetry. The 
strained and conceited style which Johnson has, not very happily, 
called metaphysical, fell into disuse, in despite even of Cowley’s 
example. Norris of Bemerton was the last of that school who ob- 
tained a temporary reputation. Vicious as the metaphysical poetry 
was, it required more learning than was possessed by ‘ the mob of 
gentlemen who wrote with ease,’ and more thought than they were 
accustomed to exert. It was a species of poetry in which great 
parts might be wasted, but in which mean ones could do nothing. 





* ‘ To the understanding of the more difficult authors already printed in our language, 
and the more speedy attaining of an elegant perfection of the English tongue, both in 
reading, speaking, and -writing.’ The second part ‘ contains the vulgar words, which, 
whensoever any desirous of a more curious explanation, by a more refined and elegant 
speech, shall look into, he shall receive the exact and ample word to express the same.’ 
The following may serve as a specimen of these ‘ exact and ample words by which our 
language was to be improved :—to babble, debdaterate ;-a babbler, inaniloquous ; much 
babbling, dicacity, vaniloquy ; baked, pistated; a bier, orcamon, sandapile.’ This folly 
obtained so much vogue, that ‘the English dictionary, or interpreter of hard English 
words, by H. C.’ (Henry Cockeram), which is before us, is of the seventh edition; and 
it is not the only book of its kind, I 
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In Cowley it spoiled one who, had he fallen on better, times, was 
eminently qualified to be a true poet. Butler (and Cleveland be- 
fore him) gave it its proper direction; then it disappeared, leaving 
nothing better to succeed it: for Dryden stood alone, and there was 
no one to emulate the sensible and manly style of his better works, 
though in the vile tragedies and viler comedies by which the English 
drama and the English nation were degraded, he found imitators and 
rivals in abundance. Concerning the other poets of this and the 
succeeding generation, it has been said, that ‘they understood 
their own character better than it was understood by their suc- 
cessors: they called themselves wits, instead of poets; and wits 
they were: the difference is not in degree, but in kind. They 
succeeded in what they aimed at :—in satire, and in panegyric ; in 
ridiculing an enemy, and in flattering a friend ; in turning a song, 
and in complimenting a lady; in pointing an epigram, and in 
telling a lewd tale: in these branches of i‘terary art—the Birming- 
ham trade of verse—they have rarely been surpassed.’ But this 
applies only to a few of them. Some easy verses, and some vigo- 
rous ones, were thrown off by those unhappy men, who, beg 
capable of better things, abandoned themselves to the debauchery 
of the times; but in general the manner of the current poetry 
became as worthless as its matter. Even the art of versification 
was debased. ‘To say ‘ that if it rhymed and rattled all was well,’ 
implies a merit in the verses thus satirized which they did not pos- 
sess; for if they rattled, it was as a cart rattles in its slow progress 
along a rugged road. The lines limped and halted; sometimes 
they were crammed and choked with elisions; more frequently 
they were eked out with attenuated syllables and drawling exple- 
tives, as feeble in sound as they were empty of meaning. So 
degraded was the public taste, that Shadwell and Settle rivalled 
Dryden, and provoked him by their success to perpetuate their 
names in those satires, for which alone they are now remembered. 
Shadwell succeeded Dryden in the laureateship when Dryden was 
deposed ; and upon the decease of Shadwell, Nahum Tate reigned 
in his stead,—a succession worthy of the age im which Sir Richard 
Blackmore wrote epic poems, and Mr. Locke praised them. ‘The 
decline and fall of poetry, from the age of Virgil to that of Pru- 
dentius, was not so great as this. 

This was the golden age of the mediocrists: they had the field 
to themselves; and one of them had the odd fortune to obtain 
an hundred years of unrivalled popularity. Pomfret’s poems are 
not now to be found, as they were five-and-twenty years ago, always 
on sale at the stalls of itinerant venders and at country booksellers, 
printed upon coarse paper and in sheepskin binding, in company 
with Robinson Crusoe, the Pilgrim’s Progress, Religious Court- 
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ship, Young’s Night Thoughts, and Harvey's Meditations; but 
during the whole of the eighteenth century no other volume of 
poems was so often reprinted, or held in such popular estimation. 
It was even printed in America in the middle of that century, when 
so few books had been printed there, that two pages might comprise 
the catalogue. Johnson said of him, ‘he pleases many; and he 
who pleases many must have some species of merit.’ What that 
merit is it would not be easy to discover : Johnson himself can only 
say, that in his poems ‘there is an easy volubility; the pleasure of 
smooth metre is afforded to the ear, and the mind is not — 
with ponderous or entangled with intricate sentiments.’ This is, 
indeed, a rare, perhaps, a singular case, of long-lived reputation, 
founded neither upon desert, nor mis-desert, but preserved by 
prescription among low printers and provincial booksellers, who 
kept the book continually in the market. Other reputations, 
which had something more to support them, passed away as 
easily as they were made. ‘ The matchless Onnda’ was more 
generally known, and, consequently, more applauded in her day, 
than Mrs. Hemans is now, with all her superiority of natural talents 
and acquired power, or than the authoress of the Widow's Tale, 
and those sweet poems in the little volume of ‘ Solitary Hours,’ 
which for truth and depth of feeling, and for tenderness and holi- 
ness of thought, are among the most beautiful that have been pro- 
duced in this generation. Orrery and Roscommon eulogized her 
in her life; and Cowley, who with a host of meaner poets had, in 
like manner, praised her while living, pronounced after her death, 
that if ever Apollo should appoint a woman-laureate, Orinda 
would be the person. Yet if her name had not been seen in the 
superscription to Cowley’s Odes, it would soon have been forgotten 
that such a person as Katherine Philips (accomplished and truly 
excellent as she appears to have been) had ever existed,—or written 
a line. 

The readiness with which any indication of literary talents was 
then acknowledged, when men were not rendered illiberal and un- 
just by personal dislike, or political enmity, is one of the best fea- 
tures of that bad age. A few tolerable verses were a passport into 
good society, and to the notice of those who had the will as well 
as the power to assist a deserving adventurer in his course of life. 
‘ Here is a young fellow,’ says Swift, in his journal to Stella, 
‘has writ some sea-eclogues,—poems of mermen, resembling 
pastorals of shepherds; and they are very pretty, and the thought 
is new. Mermen are he-mermaids,—Tritons, natives of the sea. 
His name is Diaper. I must do something for him, and get him 
out of the way. I hate to have any new wits rise ; yet when they 
do rise, 1 would encourage them. But they tread on our _ 
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and thrust us off the stage.’ Afterwards he says, ‘ the author of 
the sea-eclogues sent books to the society yesterday, and we gave 
him guineas a-piece, and may do further for him.’ And again, 
‘Mr. Diaper presented to Lord Bolingbroke a new philosophical 
poem, the Dryades or the Nymphs’ prophecy, which is a very good 
one, and I am to give him a sum of money from my lord. And I 
have contrived to make a parson of him, for he is half one al- 
ready, being in deacon’s orders, and serves a small cure in the 
country, but has a sword at his tail here in town. It is a poor 
little, short wretch, but will do best in a gown, and we will make 
lord keeper give him a living.’ Unfortunately for the poet, lord 
keeper and his friends lost the power which they had administered 
so villainously for their country, before this good intention could be 
carried into effect; Diaper died without promotion, in early life ; 
and his sea-eclogues might have lain for ever fathoms deep, where 
they had sunk, if they had not been fished up by good John Ni- 
chols, the most diligent and indefatigable of men, who, during his 
long and useful life, has been the true friend and patron obscuro- 
rum virorum. Without his interference, this poor relation of Ooweg 
and King Pepin would have been known only for the incidental 
and characteristic mention thus made of him by Swift, in some of 
his kindly moods. 

The state of things in which any poet could make a little repu- 
tation, while there were none to deserve a great one, was put an 
end to by the ascendancy of Pope. Could his Homer be for- 
gotten, he might deservedly be called the reformer of English 
poetry ; and though he introduced, with that too-celebrated trans- 
lation, a corruption of his own, which will long continue to taint 
the public taste, the reformation which he actually wrought has 
counterbalanced the evil, and will outlast it. ‘The expletive does-s 
and do-s and did-s were banished for ever from our versification 
by a single stroke of his pen. It is for some philological anti- 
quary to investigate how this not more useful than abused verb 
obtained its auxiliary sense in our language, underived as it is from 
any parent or adjunct dialect. There are but two or three examples 
of it in Gower, and not more (if there be any) in Chaucer. ‘The 
abuse which converted it into a mere expletive cannot be traced 
to Spenser, because it was used systematically by him, not to eke 
out his lines; he had constructed a scheme of language for him- 
self, in which he deserved to find no followers, and found none : 
but to Pope, undoubtedly, it is that we are indebted for ridding: 
us of a barbarous and slovenly form of speech, and restricting the 
verb as an auxiliary to that emphatic use which is one of the feli- 
cities of our tongue. After Pope’s time, it was in vain for the 
Walshes and Stepneys, the Eusdons and Welsteds, the —- and 
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Kings, the Sprats and Minnows of poetry, to come forward as can- 
didates for reputation. It was still possible, as it ever will be, to 
obtain a temporary success by glittering faults; but nothing could 
rise into notice without at least the appearance of desert, without 
some pretensions to originality, some native vigour, or some at- 
tempt at high finish and careful execution. 

The English are the only people who have any general collec- 
tion* of their poets. In forming these there was no principle of 
selection used with the Minorites and Minims of Parnassus ; the 
adventurous bookseller, who had the merit (and it is no light one) 
of making the first, inserted in his list the names which were fami- 
liar to him in his trade, and (with few exceptions) they have conti- 
nued to take their place by prescription in subsequent publications 
of the same kind. By virtue of this prescription, they passed muster 
with John Bell, with Dr. Johnson and his booksellers, who formed} 
the list according to their copyrights, with Dr. Anderson, the most 
good-natured of all critical editors, thought not the most judicious, 
and with Mr. Alexander Chalmers, whose good-nature certainly 
was not such as to atone for his want of judgement. But the pre- 
scription which placed them there obtains no longer; and their 
very collections exemplify the effect which Pope produced ; for, 
from his time, they became to a certain degree select. ‘Till then, 
every one who could rhyme claimed and acquired the privilege of 
a poet, just as the culprit who could spell out a verse m the ‘Tes- 
tament was allowed to plead his clergy: it was granted now to 
none but thoge who could produce a fair qualification, Meantime, 
a change was going on, equal in degree to that which the vigour 
of Pope had brought about. We were brought back by Thom- 
son and Dyer to the love of natural objectst. Young taughit 
us with what success a true poet might appeal to the religious 
feelings of the human heart. Akenside elevated his readers by a 
high, moral, and philosophical strain. Glover set before them a 
plain and equal style—which, rejecting all meretricious ornaments, 
with a severity like that of Alfieri, relied upon the strength and 





* The Parnaso Italiano consists only of selections, though it includes long works ; and 
the Parnaso Moderno comprised only the poems of living writers. The Portuguese have 
a ‘Corpus Illustrium Poetarum Lusitanorum qui Latine scripserunt ;’ and the Italians and 
the Jesuits have similar collections: but there is no general collection of the poets in any 
living language except our own ; and whoever has attended to the poetical literature of any 
other country, must have felt the want of one. Our own are so imperfect, that it would 
require a large supplement to make the best of them what it pretends, and ought to be. 

+ Boswell tells us, that ‘ the poets were selected by the several booksellers who had the 
honorary copyright, which is still preserved among them by mutual compact, notwith- 
standing the decision of the House of the Lords against the perpetuity of literary pro- 

erty.’ Boswell does not appear to have perceived the extreme injustice of the law which 
Ga taken that perpetuity from authors and their families. 

t Pope himself, it should never be forgotten, edited an edition of Shakspeare. The 

edition is nothing now: but the service at the time was great. 
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dignity of its subject for its sole support. Mason, on the con- 
trary,. who was more able to have sustained such a style, adopted 
a rich and gorgeous manner, acting upon the opinion, that, in a 
language wherein Shakspeare by native genius had attained the 
highest place, an aspirant might with most reason hope to succeed 
through an elaborate imitation of Attic art.* Lyric poems, of the 
most opposite kind, but which have become equally popular, were 
produced by Gray and Collins: those of the former were the highly- 
finished compositions of a patient and fastidious artist ; those of 
the latter, the effusions of an ardent, poetical spirit. And while 
Percy and Warton recalled the rising generation to the school of 
Spenser and of the Elizabethan age, Mr. Hayley led the way to a 
renewed intercourse with the literature of those countries from 
which the writers in that illustrious age had drawn so largely, and 
with such success. 

The early part of George the Third’s reign was distinguished by 
the great but fleeting popularity of Churchill, who, squandering 
happiness and character in his reckless course, poured forth verses 
upon the most worthless subjects, with a facility and vigour of 
which, since Oldham and Dryden, there had been no example. 
A singular dearth of celebrated names ensues, for of those who 
should have been the flower of their generation, the most promising 
were nipt in the bud. ‘To speak of Chatterton— 

‘ the marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in its pride,’ 


is to touch upon a name, from which time neither has taken, nor 
will take any of its interest. Michael Bruce is known, thanks to 
good Dr. Anderson, for giving the remains of this affectionate and 
hopeful youth a place in his edition of the ‘ British Poets.’ But 
when Emily is mentioned, and Russell, and Bampfylde, how 
many are there who will ask, what have they written? and where 
are their works to be found? ‘They have written little, for 


‘In the morning of hope, in the blossom of virtue and genius, 
They were cut down by death :’ 


but little as they have left, that little will be found after many days. 
The single poem of Emily which remains is upon Death; it was 
written for a Cambridge prize, and failed to obtain it, that of 
Porteus (afterwards the Bishop) being successful. We should say 
they were the two most promising and vigorous productions which 
were ever elicited by a prize-subject, if we did not recollect the 
‘ Aboriginal Britons’ of Dr. Richards. The successful piece was 
the better planned and fairly deserved the prize, but there was more 





* This he tells us in an elegy addressed to Hurd, which was prefixed to ‘ Caractacus,’ 
as dedicatory of that poem. 
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originality and greater power in Emily’s. Vicesimus Knox pre- 
served it in the first edition of his ‘Elegant Extracts;’ but it was 
cast out we believe from the later ones—certainly not to make room 
for anything better. The poems of Russell and Bampfylde were 
included in the collection edited by Mr. Park some twenty years 
ago; acollection which unfortunately was not completed according 
to the design of its editor, (the most competent to whom such a task 
has ever yet been assigned,) but which has the great merit of being 
the only one in which proper, or indeed any, attention was paid to 
the correctness of the text. There are many writers of that age 
from whose poems a sweet anthology might be culled, but from the 
remains of Russell and Bampfylde not a line can be spared. 
Emily, who seems, in some degree, like Kirke White, to have 
had a forefeeling of his own early decease, has beautifully described 
the ed9avacia of a good man falling asleep when the number of his 
days is full— 
‘ Thrice happy who the blameless road along 
Of honest praise, hath reached the vale of death! 
Around him like ministrant cherubs throng 
His better actions, to the parting breath 
Singing their blessed requiems; he the while, 
Gently reposing on some friendly breast 
Breathes out his benisons, then with a smile 
Of soft complacence lays him down to rest, 
Calm as a slumbering infant: from the goal 
Free and unbounded flies the disembodied soul.’ 


He might have found a topic not less suited to the best purposes 
of poetry, (that of soothing the heart arid elevating and purifying its 
desires,) in the early death of such gifted persons as himself. Pre- 
mature such deaths are called in common and natural language, and 
premature, according to the ordinary course of nature, they must 
needs appear, and are: but mournful as it is thus to behold the 
dearest, and fairest, and noblest of our earthly hopes cut off, the 
religious mind acquiesces in the dispensations of Providence, even 
while suffering under them to the height of grief, and feels in that 
grief itself sufficient reason for acknowledging that happy are they 
who die im their youth. It was the prayer of a wise and good man, 
that God would be pleased to make him better, and take him when 
he was at the best. ‘There are cases in which the lessons of a long 
life might not be so impressive as the example of a brief one. Early 
death invests with a peculiar sanctity the objects of our affection,— 
and of our admiration also, which partakes of affection whenever it 
is worthily fixed. ‘The strong and influential interest which has 
been excited by Chatterton and Kirke White arises as much from 
the thought of what they might have produced, had their lives been 
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prolonged, as from the remains which they have left; in the former 
instance, perhaps, more so. Herbert Knowles, if he had published 
volume after volume, would never have established a surer claim to 
remembrance than he has made good by his churchyard stanzas. * 
It was the affecting complaint of the poet Daniel in his old age +, 
that he had written too much and lived too long. Too much he 
has not written for his after-reputation, whatever he had done for 
present acceptance ; for any general collection of the English poets, 
which should not contain the whole of his poems, would be incom- 
plete. The fault of writing too little is one which has not so often 
been laid to a poet’s charge. Dr. Sayers is to be charged with it, 
as will presently be seen. So might Crabbe have been, during a 
silence of more than twenty years,—but the crab-tree hath borne 
well since, and its verjuice is of a strong body, and will keep. 
Beattie would be liable to the same accusation, if his other verses 
did not seem to prove that he had exhausted himself in the ‘ Minstrel.’ 
No such excuse can be offered for the author of ‘ Lewesdon Hill,’ 
and he, it is to be feared, must stand condemned by posterity 
for not having written enough. Beattie, and Crabbe and Crowe 
were in the vigour of their faculties, when Hayley was suffered 
to be the popular or fashionable poet of the day. Mason, also, 
was living, and, in one sense, flourishing; for he was in the en- 
joyment of a high and well-won reputation, and of preferment 
fully equal to the wants and wishes of a wise and moderate man. 
What Mason’s wishes may have been we know not, for there is 
no man of equal eminence in that age, of whom his friends have 
thought proper to let the world know so little. The only collec- 
tive edition of his workst has neither life, nor biographical notice 
of the author, nor preface, nor prefatory advertisement of any 
kind ; an omission which, if there be no intention of supplying it, 
must be ascribed to a want of respect in his representatives. 
Mason would have done greater things if he had been less suc- 
cessful at the commencement of his career. His Elfrida and his 
Caractacus met with the applause which they well deserved. They 
succeeded even in representation, (little as this. might have been 
expected, ) and so well, that they were represented at the 
provincial§ theatres. A story is remembered m the navy, of 
some unlucky Captain (not "of Nelson’s school), who at the 
close of a successful action, dissuaded the admiral from pursuing 
his victory, by saying that the day had been sufficiently glorious. 





* They are printed in our twenty-first volume, p. 397. 
+ ‘ But age hath done to me this wrong, 
To make me write too much, and live too long.” 
t Infour volumes. 1811. 
§ One of the writer’s earliest recollections is that of seeing Elfrida sire by Mrs, 
Siddons, upon the Bath stage. 
o@ By 
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By some such feeling Mason appears to have been seduced into 
habits of literary indolence. His desire of celebrity, and his 
fear that it had injured, by inflating him, are confessed with great 
truth and beauty in one of his elegies :— 
. *Too long, alas, my inexperienced youth, 
Misled by flattering Fortune’s specious tale, 
Has left the rural reign of peace and truth, 
The huddling brook, cool cave, and whispering vale. 
Won to the world, a candidate for praise, 
Yet, let me boast, by no ignoble art, 
Too oft the public ear has heard my lays, 
Too much its vain applause has touch’d my heart.’ 

He lived nearly forty years after these lines were written, and 
if it appeared that this long portion of life had been devoted to 
the studies and duties of his profession, we might commend the 
motive, although we might doubt the necessity for such a sacri- 
fice. But his duties left him ample leisure, and his professional 
writings are few and unimportant. It was because he thought 
his reputation ‘sufficiently glorious,’ that he made no endea- 
vour to advance it. ‘There was no decay of power. The 
English Garden, indeed, though far from worthless, is a bad 
poem; but his Curan and Argentile evinces that he might have 
succeeded as brilliantly in the romantic as in the classical drama, 
if he had applied to it the same determination of mind; and had 
he followed on in this course, he might have acquired the honour 
of reviving English tragedy, which was reserved for Joanna Baillie. 
The well-known satires which are ascribed to him are not here 
adduced, as exhibiting a spirit and vigour equal to the promise 
of his youth, because he never acknowledged them himself, nor 
have they been incorporated into the posthumous edition of his 
works. Without reference to these, we may discern in all his 
later pieces, few as they are, proofs of improved taste rather than of 
declining genius; they have the strength, without the effort, of his 
earlier compositions—the dignity, without the pomp—the beauty, 
without the fictitious ornaments. A more pleasing picture of 
placid and green old age has seldom been transmitted to us than 
he has left in his Anniversary Sonnets on his own Birth- 
day, the last of which was written a few weeks only before his 
death :—We quote that for the year 1795. 

‘ A plaintive sonnet flowed from Milton’s pen 
When Time had stolen his three-and-twentieth year : 
Say, shall not I, then, shed one tuneful tear, 
Robb'd by the thief of threescore years and ten ? 
No! for the foes of all life-lengthen’d men, 
Trouble and toil, approach not yet too near ; 
Reason, meanwhile, and health, and memory dear, 


Hold unimpaired their weak, yet wonted reign ; 
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Still round my sheltered lawn I pleased can stray, 
Still trace my sylvan blessings to their spring. 

Bene or Betnes! yes, that silent lay 
Which musing gratitude delights to sing, 

Still to thy sapphire throne shall Faith convey ; 
And Hope, the cherub of unwearied wing.’ 


When Sayers was preparing to come forward upon the theatre 
of public life, Mason was considered as belonging to a former 
generation: his name was usually coupled with that of his friend 
Gray; and Gray having long been dead, Mason himself, out of 
the circle of his own friends, was hardly known to be among the 
living: they seemed to have taken leave of the world together. A 
discriminating reader may trace in the productions of every poet the 
influence of his predecessors in the art, and more especially of the 
immediate ones, who have set their form and pressure upon the 
taste or humour of the age. Mason, perhaps, produced less 
effect upon his contemporaries and successors than any other poet 
of equal reputation : the influence of his writings may, however, be 
perceived in Sayers, but as acting upon a generous, not a servile, 
mind. Had he been one of the mocking-birds of Parnassus, this 
was not the note which he would have caught, for it was no longer 
in season ; and there were at that time three living writers, each of 
whom was more likely to have seduced an aspirant of common 
parts into the sheep-track of imitation. Such of our readers as 
recollect what the state of our literature was five-and-thirty years 
ago, will not be surprised at seeing the names of Cowper, Dar- 
win, and Merry, classed together, as having been then each in full 
sail upon the stream of celebrity, which very soon floated two of 
them, by a short cut, into the dead sea. 

It would not be possible to name three poets who are more 
curiously dissimilar to each other. Merry was the most remark- 
able for the success and brevity of his career. Other reputations 
have been as sudden, and as short-lived ; but we can call to mind 
none which was so unaccountable, and which has so completely 
passed away. Certain it is, that by far the greater part of our 
readers will have no other knowledge of him or his name than 
what they may have learnt from the Baviad and Meviad. One 
might suspect, at first, that his poems had been written as an ex- 
periment upon what Wilkes called the nonsense of the English 
public, for they are ‘ full of sound and fury, signifying nothing ;’ 
he wrote to the ear, and to the ear only; and if their real origin 
could now be known, it would most probably be found that he 
was led into this rhapsodical and senseless vein, by emulating the 
effusions of the Italian improvvisatori in a language which requires 
for its poetry something more than rhythm and rhymes, He = 
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posed, for awhile, both upon himself and others, to a most ex- 
traordinary degree. Lady-poets and gentlemen-poets out of num- 
ber became his imitators ; for when the thing had once been done, 
it was so easy, that they all could do it. They raved, and ranted, 
and languished with him, in the newspapers; the journal in which 
their effusions appeared puffed them in a style as novel as their 
own, and helped the readers to admire them, by bringing the 
different shades of beauty into notice in italics and capitals of 
various degrees. Everybody read them, because in London they 
were laid on the breakfast-table in the morning papers; and the 
provincial editors copied them, because of their celebrity. ‘They 
were ‘ town-made,’ and their reputation, therefore, was held in the 
country to be as authentic as the news. There was something, 
too, of mystery which aided this. Della Crusca and Rosa Ma- 
tilda were the Great Unknown male and female, made more con- 
spicuous by the number of little unknowns who imitated them ; 
and the verses which were thus produced were collected into 
volumes of more beautiful typography than the public had then 
been accustomed to see: for Bell succeeded in establishing a 
fashion for fine printing, in which Baskerville had failed. . One 
satire crushed the whole brood. 

Darwin’s popularity has past away as irrecoverably as poor 
Merry’s ; but the poet who studies his art will read the Botanic 
Garden, and profit by it; for Darwin was an artist, and if he 
failed to construct a monument for himself sublimer than the 
pyramids, and more durable than brass, it was not for want of 
patient labour in ‘ building the lofty rhyme.’ Neither was it for 
any deficiency of skill, learning, or ability: he was a man of 
eminent talents and great attainments, and no poet ever succeeded 
more fully in executing a work according to his own standard of 
excellence. But the theory was false, and therefore it failed in 
practice. He thought that he could improve upon the versification 
of Pope, as much as Pope had improved upon the versification of 
a former age, and that this was to be done by giving the utmost 
finish to every line, superadding the highest varnish to the brighest 
colouring ; making every word picturesque as well as significant, 
and the- whole poem sonorous and splendid in all its parts. His 
own philosophy should have taught him, that such an intention 
would of necessity defeat itself, and that poetry, like painting, 
must have its relief—its shade, as well as its light. The dead 


level of Burnet’s antediluvian world, (beautifully as he has ima- 


gined it,) though embellished with the most successful culture, 
and blest with perpetual spring, would be woefully inferior, in 
poetical and picturesque effect, to a land of hills and dales ; still 
more so to one of lakes and mountains, The subject of his poem 
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was not more judiciously chosen than the style ; but it contributed 
greatly to the short-lived popularity which he obtained. The 
‘ Botanic Garden’ was an attractive name for all those who amused 
themselves with botany, or who found, in the cultivation of 
flowers, what has not unfitly been called the most innocent and 
most healthful of enjoyments ; and this includes, in our days, a 
large portion of those whom poets, in all ages, have been ambi- 
tious to please—the more refined and intellectual part of the 
female world. Pleased with a work which was designed at the 
same time to embellish and elevate their favourite pursuit, and 
delighted with the scientific information which the text, and still 
more the commentary, conveyed to them, in a popular and 
elegant form, the botanists of the conservatory and the boudoir 
were delighted with the episodical parts of the poem, which relate to 
human feelings and to real life, and they persuaded themselves 
that they admired the whole. The materialists of fine literature 
also, who always applaud most that which is most mechanical, 
because it is most upon a level with their own comprehension, 
and can be measured by rule, extolled ‘it as the perfection of the 
art; and the perfection of such art certainly it was. But no 
poetry can maintain its ground, unless it be addressed to the 
understanding or the affections. An attempt was made; in the 
‘ Loves of the Plants,’ to combine the grace of fiction with the 
gravity of science ; and the result presents a heterogeneous mixture 
which neither satisfies the judgement nor pleases the fancy. The 
design, indeed, is neither imaginative nor fanciful; what it 
exhibits as poetical machinery being but laboured allegory at 
best, and more frequently an allegorical riddle, preposterous in 
itself, and wearying from its perpetual repetition. Even the better 
parts of the poem—the long similies without similitude—ceased 
to please when they had ceased to dazzle. Darwin had the eye and 
the ear of a poet, and the creative mind ; but his writings have 
served to show that these are of little avail without the heart; and 
the heart was wanting in him. 

The germ of his versification may be traced in Prior; and it 
was shown some years ago in the Edinburgh Review, that the same 
manner* was applied to the same kind of subject, long before 
Darwin was heard of, by Henry Brook, a man of original genius 
and great powers, though now better known as the author of 
‘ The Fool of Quality,’ than for his poems. 

The style which Darwin has adopted and perfected was too 
elaborate to find followers, even when it was most applauded. 





* The manner by which Dr. Wolcot made himself a popular writer, under the well- 
— appellation of Peter Pindar, may be traced to a forgotten author, by name Charles 
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The only work in professed imitation of his manner was written 
by his,friend Dr. Beddoes. It originated in a stratagem, ‘ which,’ 
says Beddoes, ‘ if not entirely innocent, can be charged only with 
the guilt of presumption. In order to impose upon a few of their 
common acquaintance, the writer, in a few passages at least, 
attempted to assume the style of the most elegant of modern 
poets, and was encouraged by some degree of success to extend 
his design.’ The poem thus produced, though originally intended 
for publication, was never published. The subject is Alexan- 
der’s Expedition to the Indian Ocean. The book is remarkable for 
having been printed in a remote village, by a young woman ; and, 
like every production of its author, it exhibits, both in the text and 
accompanying observations, proofs of an active, and vigorous, and 
original mind, Mr. Fosbrooke, whose mind was more poetical, 
and his pursuits more favourable to poetry, has told’ us, that in 
composing his ‘ Economy of Monastic Life,’ he proceeded ‘ upon 
Darwin’s doctrine, of using only precise images of picturesque 
effect, chiefly founded upon the sense of vision.’ Without such 
an intimation, it would never have been discovered that Mr. Fos- 
brooke had written upon so false a theory. ‘The very remem- 
brance of ‘ blind Thamyris and blind Mzonides’ might have made 
him hesitate before he adopted it, and the slightest considera- 
tion will suffice for showing its futility. Except in these instances, 
and in some University prize-poems, Darwin appears to have pro- 
duced no effect upon the style of his contemporaries, nor upon 
any of the rising generation. 

The old fashion of introducing a poem with recommendatory 
verses was followed by Darwin, after it had been for nearly a 
century in disuse. They who are likely to have been assailed 
with applications for contributions of this kind may congratulate 
themselves that the custom has become obsolete, and think it 
‘more honoured in the breach than in the observance.’ But it had 
its use: facts and notices, and intimations for our literary history, 
have been gleaned from such verses ; they lead us into the literary 
society. of former times, and possess, therefore, for those who con- 
verse with books, an interest above that of ordinary fugitive pieces. 
Among those which Darwin has published are some by Hayley 
and Cowper, signifying their equal and great admiration of one 
whose: surpassing merit they willingly acknowledged. Hayley’s 
popularity was at that time on the wane, and he could not but 


have perceived, that, in proportion as the highly-adorned style of 


Darwin was admired and applauded, his own writings would sink 
in the estimation of the public; but his mind in this respect was 
truly generous, and it seems never to have been darkened by a 
shade of envy. That Cowper should have expressed the same 
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sincere admiration is more extraordinary, because he must have 
felt, more than Hayley was capable of feeling, the defects of a poem 
in which art was everywhere obtrusive, and the life and feeling of 
poetry nowhere to be found. 

It was fortunate for Cowper that he met with no such mere- 
tricious model to captivate him earlier in life ; for had he imitated 
it, it would have proved fatal to his genius; and that he was con- 
scious of some tendency to imitation appears by his letters. <‘ [ 
reckon it (he says) among my principal advantages, as a composer 
of verses, that I have not read an English poet these thirteen years, 
and but one these twenty years. Imitation, even of the best 
models, is my aversion ; it is servile and mechanical; a trick that 
has enabled many to usurp the name of author, who could not 
have written at all, if they had not written upon the pattern of 
somebody indeed original. But when the ear and the taste have 
been much accustomed to the manner of others, it is almost im- 
possible to avoid it; and we imitate, in spite of ourselves, just in 
proportion as we admire.’ And in another place he says, ‘ English 
poetry I never touch, being pretty much addicted to the writing of 
it, and knowing that much intercourse with those gentlemen betrays 
us unavoidably into a habit of imitation, which I hate and despise 
most cordially.’ That so true a poet as Cowper should have felt 
this distrust of himself is surprising. His remarks, as they apply 
to the herd of poets, are continually verified ; and there are not a 
few reputations in full feather at this day, which, if they were 
stript of their borrowed plumes, would appear like the jackdaw 
in the fable. 

But however heartily and deservedly Cowper despised and hated 
the habit of imitation, his own delightful poem produced one 
imitator whom it was not possible for him to hate or to despise, 
and whom in reality he cordially esteemed and loved. Hurdis is 
a name now little remembered, but which does not deserve to be 
forgotten: for his poems, though ill conceived and carelessly com- 
posed, abound with images from nature, which show the eye of a 
poet, and with strains of natural feeling, which could only have 
proceeded from the heart of one. He was, indeed, a most amiable 
man, of the best and kindliest feelings,—avowedly an imitator of 
Cowper, but with a mind so much of the same kind and class, 
that, if Cowper had never written, the character of his poems would 
have been what it is, excepting, perhaps, that his style would have 
been less negligent if he had not been seduced by a dangerous, yet 
tempting example. He was conscious that he had fallen into this 
fault, and confessed that his first poem ought to have been written 
with more care. Dum relego scripsisse pudet was the motto 
which he prefixed ; and disclaiming, at its conclusion, all desire of 
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popular applause, which, he said, would be ill-deserved if it could 
be so easily obtained, he expressed a modest hope that he might 
‘one day hit some happy strain on his ‘ time-mellowed harp,’ which 
should deserve to be remembered. A happier strain in its kind, 
than the following passage from that poem, would not easily be 
found :— 
* Then let the village bells, as often wont, 

Come swelling on the breeze, and to the sun 

Half set, sing merrily their evening song. 

I ask not for the cause,—it matters not : 

It is enough for me to hear the sound 

Of the remote, exhilarating peal, 

Now dying all away, now faintly heard, 

And now, with loud and musical relapse, 

In mellow changes huddling on the ear. 

So have I stood at eve on Isis’ banks, 

To hear the merry Christchurch bells rejoice. 

So have I sat, too, in thy honoured shades, 

Distinguished Magdalen, on Cherwell’s banks, 

To hear thy silver Wolsey tones so sweet. 

And so, too, have I paused, and held my oar, 

And suffered the slow stream to bear me home, 

While Wykeham’s peal along the meadow ran.’ 

All Hurdis’s poems are defective in plan; they are desultory 
as ‘the ‘Task ;’ but the pervading liveliness and vigour which give 
‘the Task’ its peculiar charm, and have made it deservedly one of 
the most popular productions im the English language, are want- 
ing ; and there is neither grace in the transitions, nor proportion in 
the parts. When he attempted a story, as in Adriano, not only 
genius, but good sense, seems to have deserted him; the silliness 
of the fable could only be equalled by the poverty and emptiness 
of the style, and the reader lays down the book in astonishment 
that it should have been possible for a scholar and a poet to have 
written anything so altogether worthless. For though there is a 
general character of feebleness which pervades his other poems, 
they contain passages of singular beauty, in which some natural 
image is vividly delineated, or some true feeling finely expressed. 
His description of a smith at his forge is as elaborate as Darwin 
could have made it, and yet there is nothing cumbrous or bloated in 
the diction. This, indeed, is a mere display of language and ver- 
sification—a trial of skill, in which he seems to have had Mason’s 
rules before him :— 

fet ee + 6+ 6 o Atigrateful sure, 
When such the theme, becomes the poet’s task : 
Yet thust he try by modulation meet 
Of. varied cadence, and selected phrase, 
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Exact, yet free, without inflation bold, 
To dignify that theme ; must try to form 
Such magic sympathy of sense with sound 
As pictures all it sings ; while Grace awakes 
At each blest touch, and on the lowliest things 
Scatters her rainbow hues.’ 
But this is a merit to which the mere artist may attain. It is the 
poet only w ho could have observed how the owl, in quest of prey, 
— - + With sleepy w ing 
Swims o’er the corn-field studious ;” 
it is only the poet who would have noted, 
the grazing ox 
His dewy supper from the savoury herb 
Audibly gathering :’ 
and the redbreast, when in winter ‘ the household bird, with the 
red stomacher,’ as an elder poet calls him, 
‘ Sits budge, a feathery bunch :’ 
it is the poet only who would have described the sea as 
* Raking with harsh recoil the pebbly steep ;’ 
it is the poet only who would say of himself, when he has ascended 
the downs, 
* It shall not grieve me if the gust be free, 
And to withstand its overbearing gale 
I lean upon the tide of air unseen :’ 
who, looking at a churchyard, would speak of 
- + + « « youth and age 
And sexes mingled in the populous soil, 
Till it o’erlooks with swoln and ridgy brow 
The smoother crop below :’ 
and who, in thinking of a church, could bring forward with a 
charm of novelty, the oldest and most familiar of all its moral illus- 
trations :— 
‘ Say, ancient edifice, thyself with years 
Grown gray, how long upon the hill has stood 
Thy weather-braving tower, and silent mark'd 
The human leaf inconstant bud and fall ; 
The generations of deciduous man, 
How often hast thou seen them pass away ?’ 
Hurdis describes himself as having been 
‘ A silent, shame-faced, hesitating boy.’ 
He was a meek, gentle, affectionate spirit, in which no worldly 
ambition could have place; he seems not even to have felt it in 
the art which he loved, but to have practised poetry for its own 
sake, indulging 1 in it as the natural expression of warm, and inno- 


cent, and virtuous feelings, without an aspiration or a wish for 
fame, 
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fame, contented in a humble station, and thankful for the blessings 
which he enjoyed in it:— 
* Leisure and freedom, and a mind at ease, 
Books, and the shady vale, and evening’s walk, 
Cheerful companions, and the sweet return 
Of music ever various. Who needs more?’ &c. 

This was the temper which Hurdis expressed in his verses, and 
it was not contradicted by the tenour of his life. ‘The Queen was 
pleased with the poems of this very amiable man ; and some years 
after his death, when such of them as were deemed worthy of 
being collected were re-published by his surviving sisters, (to 
whom he had been most affectionately attached,) it was notified 
to them, without any solicitation on their part, that they might be 
dedicated to her Majesty. With the exception of Adriano, they 
ought to be inserted in any future collection of the British Poets. 

Merry’s verses were like the froth and bubbles of a rapid and 
shallow stream. Poetry proceeded in him from an empty mind, 
as in Darwin it did from a full one. Darwin’s bore the stamp of 
his own character, but that of the age also not less decidedly : it 
embodied the material philosophy of the day, and, like it, was gross, 
earthly, and anti-spiritual ; but it was the work of deliberation, 
thought, knowledge, and patient labour. Cowper’s was a natural 
strain, proceeding from a playful temper and a serious heart: neither 
he, nor his disciple, Hurdis, seems to have felt the slightest impulse 
of vanity or ambition ; it was as natural for them to give utterance 
to their feelings in verse, as for the birds to sing. Sayers had no- 
thing in common with either of these, his contemporaries, except 
that, like Darwin, he was ambitious of fame as a poet, and, like 
him, was willing to bestow upon his compositions all the careful 
correction necessary for bringing them to the standard of perfec- 
tion. He was the poet of art rather than of nature, of determina- 
tion rather than of mmpulse ; and this appears, both in the sub- 
jects which he selected, the form in which he cast his materials, 
and in his manner of composing. In the choice of subjects he 
was in some degree influenced by the age. Gray’s versions of the 
Runic poems had strongly impressed the rising generation of pocts, 
and that impression had been aided by Percy’s Northern Antiqui- 
ties, and by the translations, which the same very useful and in- 
fluential writer published, of the more celebrated remains of the 
Skalds. Although these books obtained so little general notice, 
that the sale probably never defrayed the costs of publication, their 
effect upon English literature, was visible. Cupid and the Muses 
will keep their place in verse as long as there are rhymers in the 
world ; but the other heathen gods and goddesses were grown stale : 
angels and demons had been found poor substitutes by those who 
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tried to introduce them ; and the existing race of poets seemed very 
well disposed to transfer their devotion to the gods and heroes of V al- 
halla, who every day hunted and killed the eternal boar, Serimner, 
and every night supped upon his eternal pork. Minor pieces, drawn 
from the stores of Scandinavian antiquity,'‘had been composed by 
Miss Seward, by Mr. Polwhele, and by others of the contributors 
to a collection of poems, chiefly by gentlemen of Devon and Corn- 
wall, which appeared just at this tme; and Mr. Hole, a little 
before, had founded, upon the Runic mythology, a poem of more 
pretensions in its extent and structure, than anything which had ap- 
peared since the Leonidas and the Epigoniad—poems which Smol- 
lett has oddly coupled, and more oddly enumerated among the 
glories of George the Second’s reign. 

Dr. Sayers derived the form of his dramas from Mason and Klop- 
stock, as much as from the ancients. His avowed reason for adopt- 
ing the Greek form was, that it afforded im its chorus the most 
favourable opportunity for the display of mythological imagery ; but 
where this is the poet’s main object, it may surely be better effected 
in narrative than in dramatic poetry. Mr. ‘Taylor has described his 
mode of composition : ‘ 1 was admitted,’ he says, ‘ behind the cur- 
tain, saw his works, as it were, on the easel, first in the outline, 
then garishly shaded, and, lastly, with the blended and finished 
colouring. His first care was to round the fable, and everywhere 
to foresee his drift; the dialogue was then rapidly composed, and 
always the shortest cut taken to the purpose in view ; the critical 
situations were afterwards raised into effect, and brightened into 
brilliance, by consulting analogous eflects of celebrated writers, 
with the intention of transplanting beauties of detail ; and finally, 
the lyrical ornaments, in which he mainly excelled, were inserted 
at every opportunity.’ A process so methodical would of itself 
show, that Sayers was not of the school of Shakspeare. Indeed, 
upon his own classification, he would be enumerated among the 
followers of that Greek school, of which he has named Collins and 
Gray as the founders ; but of which Mason, rather than Collins, 
may be considered as joint-founder with Gray, and to which Gil- 
bert. West may be referred, and, with strong shades of individual 
difference, Akenside and Glover. 

The simplest of the Greek dramas are aot so simple in their con- 
struction as these dramatic sketches: Moina, Carrol, and a chorus 
of bards, constitute all the persons of the first drama. In an after- 
edition, the author hesitated at retaining the word bard, thus impro- 
perly applied to designate a Saxon poet ; but the title of Skald 
appeared to him. not sufficiently naturalized, and perhaps as in 
itself unfortunate. ‘The scene is laid: in Britam, and the time 
during the first ages of the Saxon conquest, previous to their con- 
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version. Moina, the daughter of a British chief, has fallen by the 
chance of war into the hands of the Saxon Harold, who, using the 
right of victory, has made her his wife. Fifty days have elapsed 
since she was made a prisoner, and the drama opens with her 
lamentations for her parents ; for Carril, her betrothed lover, who 
in defending her had fallen by Harold’s arm; and for her own lot 
in being made by compulsion the wife of one whom she detests as 
the enemy of her country, and still more as being stained with 
Carril’s blood. ‘The chorus enter and salute her as the favourite 
of the Goddess Frea. She asks if Harold is returned from 
battle, and pours out imprecations against his life. ‘They hint 
that, in so doing, she is imprecating evil upon herself ; and as she 
departs they call upon Odin. either to send him back with victory, 
or give him a glorious and triumphant death in the field. Caml 
enters to them in the disguise of a bard. He had fallen among 
the slain; but having been assisted in time, and recovered from his 
wound, is come in search of Moina. From the chorus he learns 
that she is the lady of the castle which he has now reached, and 
is Harold’s wife. Just then Moina re-enters; Carril relates his 
own story; she retires at the tale, and sends for him to attend 
her: force alone, she tells him, has made her Harold’s wife ; but 
being his wife, his she must remain while he lives, and his death 
alone can set her free—were that happy event indeed to occur in 
battle, then might she flee with Carril ; it will be in vain for him 
to challenge Harold in the hope of delivering her, for were he suc- 
cessful it would only bring destruction upon himself and her ; but 
she sends him to consult a Runic prophetess concerning their fate. 
When they have left the stage, a soldier enters, bringing news to 
the chorus that Harold is slain, and that the people, having dis- 
covered his body, are bringing it home for interment. Here the 
first act concludes. When Carril returns from the prophetess, 
Moina greets him with the joyful tidings of Harold’s death. ‘The 
prophetess (like Erichtho) had re-animated a new-slain body, 
and from its lips obtained a prediction of Harold’s fate, and that 
before sunset Moina should be at rest from her woes. Believing 
that the latter part of the prediction would be as happily accom- 
plished as the first, Moina tells-Carril to await her in a neigh- 
bouring dell, whither she will escape to him as soon as the funeral 
is over. But no sooner has he left her in this expectation, than 
Moina is summoned by the chorus to undergo the law, by whieh 
the surviving wife is to be buried in the grave with her husband. 
It is related, that when the earth was cast on her she called on 
Carril; Carril, to whom from the place of sacrifice she had de- 
spatched a messenger, enters, learns her fate, and, declaring his 
intention of throwing himse}f from the nearest precipice, rushes — 
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The fable of the second drama, which is founded, not upon the 
Scandinavian, but the Keltic system of mythology, is equally simple. 
Starno, a British chief, whose daughter, Daura, has been taken 
by the Saxons, is gone to battle, having made a vow that if he 
returns victorious, his noblest captive shall be sacrificed to Hesus. 
During the action Daura flies to her father’s army with Kelric, 
the son of the Saxon leader, whom she had persuaded to accom- 
pany her, and for her life yield himself a willing prisoner. The 
Druids demand him for their victim: moved by his daughter’s 
supplication, Starno resolves to protect him, and says he will offer 
up a milk-white bull in his stead. But the Druids are inexora- 
ble; they threaten the chieftain with excommunication and all its 
dreadful consequences. Starno would have defied their vengeance, 
and sacrificed his own life to save his daughter and her husband ; 
but Kelric, disdaining to live upon such terms, delivers himself 
up to the priests ; and Daura, after taking leave of him, who is led 
to the altar, leaves the scene with the implied intention of destroy- 
ing herself. 

There are two other of these pieces: one is a monodrama, the 
first in our language ;—it is the soliloquy of a northern chieftain, 
oppressed with age and painful dreams, and resolving, as was 
esteemed honourable in such circumstances, to die by his own 
hand; the other is a masque upon the descent of Frea, suggested 
bya Danish drama upon the death of Balder by Johannes Ewald. 
The lyrical parts of this masque are written in rhyme; those on 
Moina and Starno in an unrhymed measure. These are the most 
peculiar, as well as the most elaborate, of his productions; and 
the partial biographer says of them, that they display the fancy of 
Pindar without his extravagance, and the feeling of Sophocles 
without his tameness. It is injudicious thus to depreciate Sophocles 
aid Pindar: no such comparison was called for. These choruses 
we in all respects original, composed upon the author’s own 
theory of lyrical composition, and in a measure also which was 
wholly his own. The theory, which he subsequently explained in 
an essay on the poetic character of Horace, was this :— 

‘The Ode, like any other piece of poetical composition, is written 
with some determined end; and this end should be one. Whether a 
hero is to be praised, a mourner ta be soothed, a virtue to be inculcated, 
or a vice to be reproved, the subject of the ode is single and defined. 
Of the great direction and purpose of the performance, therefore, the 
poet should never lose sight. An unconnected group of thoughts and 
images, however striking and affecting, form not a good ode. What- 
ever is introduced should tend evidently to. the end which is in view ; 
whatever is unconnected with this end is idle and ineffective, and spoils 
that wholeness which is essential to the excellence of the piece. vn 
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ther is it all-sufficient merely to unite the different*pissages, or por- 
tions, of the ode with the theme on which it is written; the poet must 
not stop here; the passages must also be united among’themselves ; the 
mind should glide with ease from one part to the next ; the link between 
them should be plainly discernible, or the piece is a mere cento. Con- 
nexion of component parts together with wholeness (if I may so ex- 
press it) are essential to the perfection of the Ode.’—pp. xlv. xlvi. 


Mr. Taylor is of opinion that the dirges to Moina, ‘ or hearse- 
songs, as our Saxon forefathers called them,’ are the, most masterly 
of the odes: these, therefore, we shall adduce as the best and most 
characteristic examples of Dr. Sayers’s poetry. ‘The first, which is 
sung while Harold’s body is borne to the grave, appropriately 
describes the state of departed heroes in the Scandinavian para- 
dise, on their final dissolution, when the gods themselves shall be 
destroyed. 

‘ Who steps on the glittering bridge 
That leads to the mansion of gods ? 
"Tis Harold, undaunted in fight, 

He smil’d at the shivering of spears, 
He fell in the clashing of arms, 
Rise, Odin, rise, 

See, he enters thy shining abode, 
And terrible sits by thy side. 


Who lifts the gold-tipt horn 

Of mantling mead ? 

Harold lifts the gold-tipt horn 

Of mantling mead. 

Happy he who fighting falls, 

Happy in the battle’s clangour 

To feel the quivering lance. 

When the hunter's dart has pierced 
The roe-buck’s dappled side, 

Prone from the summit of the rock 
He falls, and falling dies ; 

His dark-gray eyes for ever close, 
No more he climbs the grassy hill, 
No more he seeks the cooling spring, 
But sinks to endless night ; 

When Vithri drives the sword of fate 
Deep in the hero’s steel-clad breast, 
His soul immortal mounts on high, 
And wins the airy seat of gods ; 
There in Pleasure’s lap he lies, 

’Till Surtur’s flames consume the world.’ 

‘ SEMI-CHORUS. 
* From the four regions of the sky 

The white snow A 
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And winter binds in thick-ribb’d ice 
The floating world— 
Who rears the bloody hand ? 
A brother in his brother’s heart 
Has plung’d the spear ; 
Who rears the bloody hand ? 
A father in his daughter’s heart 
Has plung’d the spear. 
Where are thy beams, O sun ? 
Where is thy silver shield, 
O moon? 
, The glimmering stars fall from the cope of heav’n, 
lately *Tis darkness all—the firm earth shakes— 
para- The cloud-capt mountains thundering rush 
all be Upon the plains below— 
Old ocean heaves his waves, 
And tempests howl around. 
See, Fenris bursts his chain, 
His eye-balls flash, 
His nostrils breathe 
Destructive fire. 
From the serpent’s iron jaws 
Floods of poison roll— 
Hark! the crash of heav'n!— 
It cleaves, it cleaves— 
Spirits of fire arise, 
And hurl their burning brands, 
Surtur at their head— 
Before him flash his dazzling arms, 
Behind him flies resistless flame. 
Heimdal lifts the brazen trump, 
And blows the blast of war— 
Heaven’s solid pillars shake — 
Odin calls—he grasps his lance, 
And strikes his golden shield ;— 
Heimdal sounds the brazen trump— 
The gods start up and seize their sparkling spears. 
Heimdal sounds the brazen trump— 
Odin’s heroes rush to battle, 
And jarring hauberks ring. 
* CHORUS. 
* In burnish’d mail shall Harold stand, 
Foremost in th’ embattled ranks 
His arm shall wing the hissing dart, 
Nor dread the flames around ; 
Then shall he fighting fall again, 
And sink amid the war of gods, 
Amid the crush of worlds.’—p. 76-81. 
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The dirge of Moina is, as it should be, contrasted with this, in 
its character and movement. 


* Dark, dark is Moina’s bed, 
On earth’s hard lap she lies ; 
Where is the beauteous form 
That heroes lov’d? 
Where is the beaming eye, 
The ruddy cheek ? 

* Cold, cold is Moina’s bed. 
And shall no lay of death, 
With pleasing murmur, soothe . 
Her parted soul ? 
Shall no tear wet the grave 
Where Moina lies ? 
The bards shall raise the lay of death, 
The birds shall soothe her parted soul, 
And drop the tear of grief 
On Moina’s grave. 

* The lily bows her head 
Before the summer-gale, 
The green earth kissing ; 
But swift the summer-gale is fled ; 
Again the flower uplifts her snowy crest, 
And drinks the air serene.— 
Before the breath of woe 
The soul of Moina bow’d, 

‘It bow'd, and rose no more. 
High o’er its banks the rapid river swells, 
And flows impetuous on the plain— 
The poplar meets the rushing wave, 
And bends its tender stem— 
The waters pass, 
The plant uprears its pliant trunk, 
And shoots aloft ; 
The plant uprears its dewy tufts, 
And spreads its light-green leaves 
To meet the warmth of heaven. 
Before the tide of woe 
The soul of Moina bow’d,— 
It bow’d, and rose no more. 


* Frea, from Valhalla’s groves, 
Mark’d the grief of Moina’s heart, 
And dropp’d the golden tear ; 

Now she quits the groves of bliss, 
And hastes to meet her favour’d child 
At heaven’s firm-built gates. 

With her rosy hand she grasps 
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Moina’s clay-cold palm ; 
Swift through her frame celestial vigour shoots, 
Celestial beauty beams 
In Moina’s eyes. 
* Fair flower, no more the blast of woe 
Shall shake thy tender form ; 
In Frea’s gorgeous domes, 
Thy bloom shall fade no more.’—p. 84-87. 

This drama, in the first edition, concluded with a dirge for 
Carril, enumerating the various cases in which suicide, upon the 
philosophy of the Skalds, was recommended as the only remedy for 
disgrace, infirmity, or grief. It was suppressed by its author, in 
the later editions, from a conscientious feeling, Mr. Taylor tells 
us, ‘ lest the praise of heroic suicide should, perhaps, operate 
dangerously in common life, and prepare some hesitating sufferer 
for a rash and unhallowed act.’ 

The dramatic sketches were favourably received. If the readers 
were not numerous, they were of that description whom a poet 
should be most desirous to please ; and the sale of three editions 
shows that they were more numerous than might have been 
expected. They were, indeed, noticed and praised by the critical 
journals of that generation ; but neither the subject nor the manner 
could be popular: novelties usually offend those whom they fail 
to attract; and of all innovations, there are none of which the 
sovereign public is so intolerant as innovations in taste. Un- 
rhymed lyrical measures had been tried by Milton with unhappy 
success; and his failure would have deterred any ordinary mind 
from repeating the experiment; but in reality that failure proved 
only that the experiment had been ill made. There are *parts in 
the chorusses of the ‘ Samson Agonistes,’ wherein it is difficult to 
discover any principle of rhythm: they remind one of the suppo- 
sition upon which Bentley proceeded with such critical intrepidity, 
that some careless, or worse than careless, amanuensis had dis- 
figured his verses, and that many of them could not have stood as 
they now stand if Milton had seen them. That he could strangely 
deceive his ear, and his judgement not less strangely, is curiously 
proved by his Psalms, and by his translation of ‘ Quis multa 
gracilis te puer in rosd.’ Yet this translation, uncouth as it is in 
syntax as well as sound, and bearing no other resemblance to the 
Latin measure, which it was designed to imitate, than that it con- 
sists of two long and two short lines, presents the only example of 
a rhymeless stanza which can fairly be said to have become 
naturalized in our language. Collins saw what could be made of 
it, and few poems have been more frequently imitated than the 
* Ode to: Evening,’ to which he has so finely and beautifully applied 
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its blow'and solémn movement. This had been thé only’ success- 
ful’ dttempt'at Tatrodacing an unrhymed lyric measure ‘iit’ English 
poetry. |’ Glover tried it in the choruéses of his “ Médea”™ iijjudi- 
ciously. , A specimen of his trochaics and iambits,' atid ‘Cretits, 
will show how greatly his principle of rhythm differs'frém_ that of 
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Dr. Sayers, and wherefore it necessarily failed to ‘please :— 


There i$ an obvious want of judgement im the first of these spe- 
us. ‘The trochaic measure, ending‘ alternately with ‘a double 
syllable'qnd a‘ single oné, nécessarily leads the éar to éXpect ‘the 
rhymes which ‘usually ‘form part’ of that meéastiré, ‘anid; 'Corise- 


cimens. 


TROCHAICS. 
* Known recesses, where the echoes 
Through the hollow winding vale, 
And the hills’ retentive caverns 
Tun’d their voices from our songs ; 
Shade-encircled, verdant levels, 
Where the downy turf might charm 
Weary feet to joyous dances, 
Mixed with madrigals and pipes ; 
O ye unforgotten pleasures, 
Pleasures of our tender youth, 
You we never shall revisit, 
Ill-exchanged for scenes of woe. 
1AMBICS. 
O that on fam‘d Peneus’ banks 
The nymphs of Pelion had bemoan’d 
Their shady haunts to ashes burn'd 
By Heaven's red anger! hateful pines, 


Which form'd thy well-compacted sides, 


O Argo—fatal to our peace ! 

Thou never then through Adria’s wave 

Hadst reach’d Phzeacia’s blissful shore, 

Nor good Alcinous the hand 

Of Jason with Medea join’d ; 

Nor sent us weeping from our homes, 

Her luckless train, to share her grief.’ 

CRETICS AND TROCHAICS. 

* Native floods rough with ice, 
Rushing down mountain, sides, 
Whirling thence broken rocks, 

Your discordant waves that sweep 

Harshly o’er their flinty beds, 

Yield a more alluring sound 

Than the gently-frilling notes 

Of the tender Grecian lyre, 

Or the swelling ‘strain diffus‘d 

From the music-breathing flute.’ 
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quently, disappointment instead of pleasure is, produced. The 
cretigs ; also are not agreeable, because the movement is_ neither 
pleasing in itself, nor consonant to the character of our language, 
And_in all these measures Glover has betrayed a want of skill im 
his axt: he seems to have counted syllables, like a schoolboy, and 
to have been satisfied if the lines scanned upon his fingers: not 
considering that and and than, or and of, to and from, with all 
their little relations, are words ill fitted for occupying a prominent 
station in metre, he has loaded his conjunctions with a weight of 
emphasis which they are not able to support, and forced his pre- 
positions into preposterous places. Even if the matter of these 
chorusses had been better, the manner would have ruined them. 
Dr. Sayers committed no such error. He never employed a 
strongly-marked measure unless it was peculiarly appropriate, and 
then he constructed his verses so, (having the ‘language at com- 
mand,) that they required no humouring from an indulgent reader, 
but that in the easy and natural pronunciation of the words, the 
accent should necessarily fall where the harmony of the line re~- 
quired it. Neither did he err, like Glover, in subjecting his un- 
thymed lyrics to a rule of uniformity, rendering the composition 
more difficult, and the effect less pleasing. He arranged them, 
according to his own perception of metrical harmony, in lines of 
such length and cadence, as, by suiting the matter and the eran 
should at once satisfy the judgement and content the ear. Perhaps 
he thought that the Greek chorusses were composed upon no 
other principle, and that a rule of metre, which the ablest critics 
have been unable to determine, might with much probability be 
resolved into the will and pleasure of the writer. 

It has been often said that the surest test to which poetry can 
be subjected is to see if it retain its poetical spirit when trans- 
posed into prose,—that is, if it remains poetry when divorced 
from metre, which is surely no fair experiment for those poems of 
which metre is a constituent part. Blank vefse of every kind, 
and more especially the irregular form which Sayers introduced, 
affords a better and not less certain test: it can never be supported 
by mere sound and verbiage, as rhymed poems frequently are ; 
unless it stands by its own strength, it must fall. ‘Therefore it is 
that so many writers, who have displayed no inconsiderable facility 
and power in rhyme, have totally failed when they attempted blank 
verse ; and that the attempts at naturalizing it have failed of suc- 
cess in those countries, where, owing to the euphony of the lan- 
guage and its abundant rhymes, and the sonorous character even 
of trivial words, the people, have been accustomed to a style of 
poetry, more harmonious, but less essentially poetical, than that of 
the northern nations, and especially than our own, The same 
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incidents which would delight an Italian or a Spaniard in the 
octave stanza, would give them no pleasure in their blank verse : 
they would perceive a difference not less great than that of an 
opera-dancer, in her stage-dress, moving on the light fantastic toe, 
—from the same person slip-shod and in dishabille. But if blank 
verse be much more difficult than couplets or stanzas, that measure 
is itself not so difficult as the verse of Sayers’s choruses. The poet 
who rejects the aid of uniformity takes upon himself a task of more 
arduous execution. Sayers has been followed by Mr. Southey in 
the metre of Thalaba and of many minor poems: he would have 
found more followers if the model had been as easy as it may appear 
to those who have had no experience in composition. 

The dramatic sketches were much admired in Germany; 
two translations speedily appeared, and the German critics said, 
that the curse which for many years seemed to have rested on 
English poets, had been dissolved by Sayers. He was too easily 
satisfied with his success: the ambition, with which his biographer 
tells us he had commenced his career, seemed to have attained its 
object; and he never afterwards attempted anything of equal 
magnitude. This may, in some degree, be explained by the 
habit of procrastination in which he indulged, for he was almost 
a systematic postponer, and would often smile in cordial sympathy 
with his biographer, at the maxim, ‘ that he who leaves a thing 
undone, has always something to do.’ But he had also fallen 
into another habit which is not less unfortunate, and which may 
very probably be traced to the sort of critical education bestowed 
upon him in early youth; numerous minute corrections of his 
poems were found among his papers; ‘ some put affirmatively, 
some hypothetically ;? and time, which might better have been 
devoted to the execution of new works, was consumed in the 
fruitless and endless labour of touching and re-touching the pro- 
ductions of his youth. He had even written down certain general 
rules, indicating his principles of correction: for example, ‘ In the 
poems lessen epithets where I can; and read words in the singular 
for the plural,’ ‘correct the style of my poems, making it more 
strong and plain throughout, omitting superfluous or too numerous 
epithets, as far as I can.’ ‘ Some lines are too like the places 
they were borrowed from—change therefore.’ Yet after all, says 
Mr. Taylor, this self-counsel is also put on record: ‘ Notwith- 
standing, my proposed corrections in the manuscripts herewith, or 


elsewhere, do not alter what I think will do well, and is suffi- 


ciently correct in my works.’ ‘ Goethe,’ Mr. Taylor adds, ‘ some- 
where announces a similar sentiment, and observes that the first 
impressions made by a fine writer on his reader’s memory, are so 
tenacious, that even the wisest emendations of his subsequent 
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editions are approached with unwelcome perturbation on a second 
perusal.” But this should be of little weight: for if the -work 
becomes part of the standard literature of its country, the cor- 
rected text is that which will be perpetually reprinted. More 
valid is the consideration, that in this minute criticism there is 
danger of altering for the sake of alteration; of preferring the 
substituted reading, merely because it is new; and injuring the 
passage, by making such substitutions when the feeling with which 
it was originally composed has past away. 

The German critics observed a resemblance between Sayers 
and Gray. Like Gray, he drew his allusions more from what he 
read than from what he saw ; and may, therefore, more frequently 
be traced to books than to the poetry of nature. The habit of 
careful and fastidious elaboration 1s another point of resemblance. 
Latterly he considered Dryden as the best model of a poet, saying 
that ‘ whoever wishes to acquire a skill in English versification 
must give his nights and days to the volumes of Dryden, for 
from no other writer can we derive an equally strong idea of the 
majesty, force, and sweetness of the English tongue.’ But it is 
unwise advice, to recommend this exclusive attention to the writings 
of any single author; nor is Dryden, with all his merits, the one to 
whom we should refer, as, either in verse or prose, best exhibiting 
the richness and the power of the English language. ‘The young 
poet may derive more benefit from a remark of Sayers, when apply- 
ing to poetry his theory of beauty, which was, that it is not inher- 
ent in forms, features, or complexions, but depends entirely upon 
the ideas associated with them : in application of this, he says, ¢ it 
is scarcely necessary to observe, that the beauty of a poem depends 
upon the pleasing ideas or emotions produced by the various 
expressions that are used m it; but the principle of association 
goes so far, that it is by no means unfrequent to find passages in 
our best English poets by which no clear or connected ideas are 
raised ; or in which ideas even repugnant to sense or propriety are 
to be detected, but which, notwithstanding, merely from agreeable 
association with the words, are generally received as beautiful.’ 
After some illustrations of this, he adds, ‘ | am far from intending 
to defend this practice in poetry, because it has in many cases suc- 
ceeded: when the passages are considered, and their impropriety 
detected, the idea of imperfection or absurdity is found with 
them, and they are no longer beautiful.’ 

These remarks occur in a volume of disquisitions Metaphysical 
and Literary, which were his second publication. ‘They were fol- 
lowed by one of Miscellanies, Antiquarian and Historical, and 
these by a little collection of his minor poems, under the title of 
‘ Nuge Poetice.’ The most remarkable of these is a fragment 
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upgn Jack the Giant-killer, introduced by the following, advertise- 
ment. ‘“y" os if g rlaoqetta 

«The Luise,of Voss, and the Herman and Dorothéa ofi Goethe}! 
(beth profepsadily. written in the manner of the first of poets,) havitig / 
been much admired by the German public, I, trust that the Bnoglish,, 
reader will be disposed to receive, with some indulgence, the aftempt 

which I have made to celebrate, in Homeric strains, one of the most 

noted achievements of a famous British hero. ' 

‘I have been sd anxious to abide by my model on this occasion, 
that I have not hesitated to interweave, into the following cpmpo- 
sition, translations of a variety of passages, epithets, &c., which 
occur in the works of the great writer whom I have presumed to 
imitate.’ 

That species of burlesque which has been sometimes exhibited 
in travesties of Homer and Virgil is perfectly detestable ; and when 
applied, as it has been in our days, to those works of Shakspeare 
which are the pride and glory of our literature, it offends the moral 
sense as much as. it insults the national feeling. Men must be in 
a strange state of moral perversion and intellectual obliquity, 
who can contemplate the noblest productions of human genius, for 
no other purpose than that of finding in those thoughts and expres- 
sions, which thrill the heart and elevate the imagination of others, 
something whereon to fasten a low jest, or ludicrous association, that 
may debase them. Sayers’s pleasantry is of a very different kind— 
though neither the Luise of Voss, nor the Herman and Dorothea 
of Goethe, would have suggested it, had he perused them in the 
original : it was a pitiful translation.of the latter poem by. Holcroft, 
which made the minuteness of its details appear ridiculous. There 
are, and will continue to be, different opinions about the con- 
ception and about the tendency of many of Goethe’s works: 
but on one point there is no dispute ;—in his execution there is 
uniformly the hand of, a, great artist. Those details, which are 
meagre and worthless in.a miserable version that has not even the 
common charm of metre to render it passable, (for Holcroft was 
actually ignorant of the common laws for blank verse,) are univer- 
sally admired by the Germans, to whom the things themselves 
are familiar, as belonging to every-day usages of ordinary life. It 
is not, therefore, bectituse the matter of these details was beneath 
poetry, that Sayers was displeased, but because in Holcroft’s limp- 
ing lines the poetry was beneath the subject. The original may 
be likened to one of Gainsborough’s pictures of rustic life; the 
translation is what a coarse engraving of that picture would be, 
bedaubed with colours for an alehouse parlour. 

_ The humour, therefore, of .this fragment, though  satirically 
intended, fails in its satiye;, because: neither Voss nor Goethe have 
treated 
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treatetl int grandiloquous verse those subjects which are essentially 
anti-poetical. It bears the same relation to the style of Cowper's 
Hortter,: that the “Splendid Shilling’ does to the blank verse of 
Milton: andconsidered in that light, is, as the annexed extract will 
prove, excellent in itself. 
«To whom the giant-killing Jack replied ; 
“Guest, thou hast spoken right; but.ere I enter 
Thy ship of heart-of-oak, well-built, swift-sailing, 
First let us sup, for so my heart inclines me ; 
Then let us go to bed; and when the morn, 
With rosy fingers opes the gates of heaven, 
We'll spread our sails, and cross the barren ocean.” 
He said; and lo! a blue-arm’d, red-fac’d maid, 
With apron white, brings in a fresh-wash’d cloth 
Of hempen thread well twisted, wove long since 
By a skilful weaver ; this she swift unfolds, 
Andon the table, form’d of close-knit oak, 
She jerking spreads; then seeks the knives and forks 
And clattering plates, and from the cool brick’d pantry 
She bears cold pork, which Jack had left at dinner, 
And places it before them; quick she brings, 
Well fill’d with dark-brown beer, a wooden can 
Of curious workmanship, the which to Jack 
His friend Tom Thumb had given, and the which 
‘Was given to Thumb by Hickathrift divine, 
And Hickathrift had stolen it from the castle 
Of mighty Ogre, whom he boldly slew 
In dreadful fight; thwacking with knotty staff. 
Supper serv’d up, Jack smiling thus began ; 
“Cheer up, my friend, although thou’rt griev’d in mind, 
Because thy daughter in the giant’s cave 
Lies bound in ropen bonds; I'll set her free ; 
But now attend, and treasure in thy mind 
What I shall say; when heart-corroding cares, 
And bitter groans, assail thy labeuring breast, 
Then eat and drink, for I do nothing know 
That sooner drives those heart-corroding cares 
And bitter groans away, than joyous feasting.’ 
‘To whom the white-hair'd traveller replied ; 
“ O giant-killing Jack, thou speak’st most shrewdly ; 
Although with keenest grief my mind is stor’d, 
Yet will 1 joy awhile in thy repast.”— 
He said—and Jack did separate with ease 
Two ribs of white-tooth’d hog, and to his guest 
Gave them; the old man eats, and from the can 
Draws frequent draughts, and soon his soul is gladden’d. 
When their dear hearts were satisfied with food, 
The 
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The giant-killing Jack again bespake him: 
“ O guest, before we sleep, I'll give to thee 
_A keepsake, and do thou return the like. 
Take this tobacco-pouch ; ’tis made of skin 
Of mountain-deer, that on the windy top 
Of Cheviot play’d;. twas given long ago, 
By a Scotch smuggler, to my grandfather ; 
He left it to his son, and I have now 
Succeeded to it, for my father’s dead.” 
To whom the white-hair’d traveller replied ; 
“TI take thy gift, O host, and give instead 
This clasped knife, the blade whereof is steel 
Of finest temper, and the haft of horn.” 
He said, and rising from their wicker seats, 
They haste to bed, and sweet sleep falls upon them.’—p. 277-279, 
Another fragment, composed in the same sportive temper, but of 
a very different character, may probably have suggested originally 
that manner of writing which, after Whistlecraft had set the tune, 
has been followed by so many imitators. Guy of Warwick is the 
hero, and the fragment begins thus :— 
‘In those rare days, when Aithelstan did reign, 
And Scots and Danes sore trembled at his frown, 
Those untir’d foes who cut and came again— 
In those rare days was born in Warwick town, 
To dame of low degree, a rosy boy ; 
Fat were his limbs, but firm—they call’d him Guy ; 
An imp of promise ’twas, his mother’s joy ; 
For often would he smile with roguish eye, 
Tho’ oftener far he kick’d, and squall’d right lustily. 
‘ When scarce thirteen, his prowess burst to light, 
Foretelling future deeds of high renown ; 
His playmates spake his name with wild affright, 
For often had he crack’d each playmate’s crown. 
The bopk-learn’d monarch of the stinging birch, 
To check @uy’s pranks, now flogg’d and now harangu’d , 
Vain thoughts ; the dog would almost rob a church ; 
His wrathful master, and his playmates bang’d, 
Swore Guy would be a knight, or else that Guy ’d be hang’d. 
‘ And true thay swore ; for fierce in manhood’s prime, 
Well dubb’d, well arm’d, he join’d with huge delight 
That highly-lauded band who spent their time 
In borrowing knocks, and paying them at sight : 
Of errant knights Sir Guy became the pride ; 
The east, the west, his mighty feats could tell ; 
How little did he heed his gentle hide, 
While many a giant grim he sweated well, 
And spitted too, like geese, full many an infidel.’—pp. 265, 266. 


In 
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In these pieces that playful character is displayed which rendered 
Dr. Sayers one of the most delightful of companions. No man 
was ever better qualified to embellish and enjoy society: his 
manners were singularly pleasing, his countenance animated and 
yet gentle, his voice sweet, his eye mirthful, his mind richly stored 
with wit as well as knowledge at command, so that whether the 
subject of conversation were light or serious, he was alike able to 
instruct and to amuse; passing from grave to gay, or from gay to 
grave, with an ease and gracefulness peculiar to himself. At 
different times he had inherited from various relations enough to 
place him in what, for a single man, was affluence. It might have 
been happier for him if this had come earlier, so as to have saved 
him from what surely is not to be called single blessedness; or if he 
had had no such probable contingencies in view, -o that he must 
have engaged in active life; in that case, lis days might possibly 
have been prolonged. If he had had more duties to perform, 
more calls for exertion, more to occupy and rouse him, he would 
have had more enjoyment than he found from having his whole 
time at his own absolute disposal. After all the vacillations of his 
youth, there was an opportunity of taking a determmate course 
mm life, when his religious opinions settled m a conscientious and 
fixed conformity with the Church of England. The rise and 
growth of that change is related im an interesting manner by Mr. 
Taylor. He was present during the last dlness of Mrs. Sayers, 
when Moina was read to her from the manuscript. These lines 
occurred :— 

‘ Thou unseen power, when deep despair surrounds us, 
When the dark night of woe o’ershades the soul, 
Sudden thou shinest, amid surrounding horrors, 

The clond is gone, and keenest joy bursts in 
Upon the darkened mind.’ 


The passage was immediately applied by the mother, and not 
by her alone, to that recovery ef her som from a state of despond- 
ence which had been witnessed not long before at Keswick ; 
she sobbed aloud at the thoughts and feelimgs which were thus 
induced ; the emotion was partaken both by her son and his 
friend: it was the last time these three persons ever met, and 
the circumstance left a deep impression upon Sayers: indeed, a 
memorandum relating to it)wag found among his papers. ‘ If,’ 
says Mr. Taylor, ‘ religion ig. so natural to man, that even in a 
work of fiction the theopathetie affections must be ascribed to the 
rudest barbarian, it is indeed a revelation from heaven. Some 
such conviction 1 think was flashing across him, and he adopted it 
as a kind of engagement to a dying mother, thenceforth unremit- 
tingly to cultivate piety, and on his part never to unfit himself for 
their meeting agai.’ From 
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From that time Sayers ceased to discuss, as he had rae done, 
the fundaniéntal doctrines of faith. He began’ to regard, with 
merited an@ incréasing ‘aversion, a philosophy as injurious to: the 
hopes as it is ‘déstructive to the happiness of man, false’ in itself, 
and fatal in its consequences ; and he betook himself to the-stidy 
of the English divines, in whose works sounder philosophy, | truer 
wisdom, stronger reasoning, and more enlarged views of ‘all the 
momentous concerns of human life are to be found, than m any 
other language, or in ‘any other class of writers. ‘There he-found 
arguments which convinced his judgement, and truth which satisfied 
his heart. - It is:only’to be wished that he had then shaken off a 
constitutional disposition to inaction, and entered mto sacred ordérs, 
for which he was not more eminently qualified by his learning and 
his powers of mind, than by habitual piety and constant benevolence. 
But he was contented to float down the stream of years, amusing 
himself sometimes with architectural and antiquarian pursuits, with 
minute historical inquiries, with correcting and re-correcting his 
poems and essays, and re-considering his corrections,—sometimes, 
but rarely, with composing occasional verses, and sometimes with 
sending. a paper to the Quarterly Review. The only thing in 
which he was active, was in doing good. Nothing of pith and 
moment was executed or undertaken; and in this easy course of 
life he reached the age of fifty, when his constitution began sensibly 
to fail. It had been weakened by the indulgence of inactive 
habits; no medical care could avert a paralytic stroke, which for 
some time was foreseen, and after its occurrence he lingéred three 
years in a declining and hopeless state, the wreck of what he had 
formerly been. ‘ His latter months were grievously afflicted with 
hypochondriasis: the form which this disease assumed in him was an 
excessive anxiety about the’ future condition of his soul. He, so 
much superior in every Christian virtue, not merely to the average 
bulk of mankind, but to most of the excellently wise and good, 
was prepared to approach the throne of grace, but with trembling 
hope and fearful humility.” He died August 16, 1817, bequeathing 
several sums to charitable uses, his books to the library belonging 
to the Dean and Chapter of Norwich, and his papers to his true 
and constant friend, Mr. Taylor, from whom in life he had never 
been divided. 

A good portrait, from a picture by Opie, is prefixed to his col- 
lective works ; it 1s one of Opie’s happiest likenesses. There is a 
monument to his memory in Norwich cathedral, where he was : 
interred. Mr. Hudson Gurney wished to have had the honour of 
erecting it, but this. was a privilege upon which his nearest kinsman, 
Mr. Sayers, insisted as his own nght. ‘If learning, genius, intel- 
lect,’ says his affectionate biographer, ‘ are to confer immortality on 
earth, it is his; if virtue, faith, suffering are to confer it in heaven, 
it is his also. Art. 
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Ant. IX.—1. Histoire de la Regénération, de ila, Gréce, com- 
prenant -le Précis des Evenemens depuis..1740 jusqu’en, 1824. 
Par, F-C.-He«L. Pouqueville, ancien Consul-Général, de 
FKrande auprés .d’Ahi Pacha, &c. Kc. Kc.. 4 tom, Paris, 1824. 

2. The Greek Bubble. London. 1826. 

3. Vindication of Henry D, Sedgwick, against certain Charges 
made by the Honourable Jonas Platt, together with some State- 
ments and Inquiries intended to elicit the Reasons. of the Award 
in the case of the Greek Frigates. New York. 1826. 


EGENERATION de la Gréce!!!| We may as well rest 

satisfied with three notes of admiration; for the founts of all 

the printers in Europe would not supply materials to express typo- 

graphical wonder adequate to the emotions which the.title of M. 

Pouqueville’s ponderous tomes would now produce. Yet we must 

do that eminent Philhellene the justice of quoting one passage from 
his book :— 

‘ Christians, hastening from the West at the voice of misfortune, came 
to dry the tears of Etolians and Acarnanians.- They brought to them 
the assistance of that beneficent clergy of England, Switzerland, and 
Germany, whose ambition it was, from the commencement:of the holy 
revolt of the Greeks against the Vicar or Caliph of Mahomet, to take 
the title of Philhellenes, a name become synonymous with that of friends 
of the unfortunate, and consolers of the martyrs of The Most High. 

‘High-born dames—for the magnanimous heart of the women of 
old Europe and the .Christian world will for ever be on the side 
of the Greeks—had joined to this abundant contributions :—would 
that I were permitted to publish their names! Men, as commendable 
for their religious feelings as their intelligence, presented themselves in 
their turn, to instruct the Greeks in the great art of public administra- 
tion, which is a secret to those only who wish that private views should 
prevail over public interests. All were prepared for such honourable 
functions by the study of the Greek language ; and only asked the 
privilege of stipporting themselves af thetr own expense in the em- 
ployment which they solicited!’ 


So far we venture to translate—but the rest must be given ih 
the original :— 

* O Providence! la Gréce et l’Amérique, asservies au commence- 
ment du quinzitme siécle, se retrouvent au commencement du dix- 
neuviéme en présence de leurs dévastateurs ! 

‘Pour moi, satisfait d’avoir fait connaftre les souffrances des Hel- 
lénes, leurs mémorables actions, ‘et la barbarie des Turcs, au monde 
occupé des événemens de I’Orient, je me’ croirai &3sez récompensé si 
j'obtiens un jour des fils de Dorus, un rameau ‘de l’olivier aux belles 
couronnes, qui eeignit le front d'Hérodote aux fétes d’Olympie. Je 


borne ici ma carriére et mes voeux !—et toi, Muse sévére de ra 
) 7 chaste 
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chaste sceur d’Apollon, daigne protéger mon onvrage, et recois pour 
jamais mes adieux.’-—Régénération de la Grece, tome iv. p. 469. 


Nothing can be more glorious; but, according to good old thea- 
trical custom, farce should always follow tragedy, and we beg leave 
to give, as a pendant to the above, an extract from the second piece of 
poetry on Greece, which we have named at the head of our Article :— 


* Roused by the sound of liberty and scrip, 
To arms, to arms belligerent brokers skip: 
Loud rings the ery of freedom far and wide ; 
Stocks and subscriptions pour on every side ; 
Contractors, weeping over Grecian wounds, 
Pocket their four-and-sixty thousand pounds. 
Still Freedom called—the cry was still maintained, 
Till, not one purse remaining to be drained, 
The patriot fury made a sudden pause, 
And prudent rats escaped from Athens’ crumbling cause.— 
Long was each lender's visage—long and sad— 
Heave, Hellas, heave the sigh! but, Hebrew hearts, be glad! 
‘Impartial body ! safely may you boast 
A claim for gratitude from either host ; 
For while your voice was all for Greece, your works, 
With more substantial kindness, helped the Turks. 
Great, as already sung, your judgment, shown 
At home, in managing a Grecian loan; 
As great your skill—forgive the flattering strain— 
Abroad, mismanaging a Greek campaign ! 
Blest band! where Jew and Atheist, cheek by jowl, 
O’er Christian interests raised consistent howl ; 
Where the hack lawyer spoke of sufferings high, 
And deeds chivalric warmed the Quaker sly ; 
Where loud for Hellas rose the deep lament, 
Where honour, faith, religion, feelings rent, 
Rung through each speech—all meaning 12 per cent. ! 
*O when the bubble burst, ’twere sweet to mark 
How cash and cant roared in alternate bark ; 
Here, ‘“‘ Missolonghi’s fall my spirit shocks ;” 
There, ‘“* Were that all—but oh, the fall of stocks!” 
Here, “ Brimful now is misery’s fatal cup, 
The Turks have blown another fortress up ;” 
There, “ Forts blown up! I’ve heavier news to tell ; 
The scrip---the scrip will be blown up as well.” 
One cries, ** The cause is lost!’ another, “* Zounds ! 
Who cares? I’ve lost my four-and-fifty pounds.” 
Snuffles a saint, “‘ I sorrow for the Cross ! 
But 19 discount is a serious loss ;” 
Whispers a sinnér, “‘ Why, the thing must fall, 
But ’twas a pretty bubble after all.”’— The Greek Bubble. 
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We leave our readers to judge between these two accounts of 
the motives of these illustrious ‘ chrétiens accourus de l’occident’— 
and to decide whether the ‘ Muse sévére de |’Histoire’ of M. de 
Pouqueville, or the still more severe Muse of the versifier, (who, 
we regret to say, is occasionally coarse and clumsy,) is the more 
correct. We assure them that we have no intention of dragging 
them through all the controversial mire with which the newspapers 
have been filled for some weeks past, respecting the several parts 
played in ‘ the Greek Bubble,’ by the various members of the 
Greek committee. ‘The economical Mr. Hume’s over-anxiety for 
scrip—the erudite Mr. Bowring’s various translations of stock—the 
romantic partialities for per cents. displayed by Orlando, who seems 
to have been the innamorato of these goddesses of "Change Alley— 
with other minor performances, have been sufficiently discussed. 
We believe that public opinion is quite made up on all these. de- 
tails, and that when the sacred cause of insurrection all over the 
world shall again need a loan, the suffering patriots, wherever 
arising, will allow such statesmen as we have been alluding to, to 
plead their cause—to clamour about their wrongs—to weep over 
their miseries—to dabble as much as they please in the meta- 
physical, poetical, and periodical departments, provided always, 
that they keep their fingers from meddling with the pecuniary! 
When one of these Milordoi-kai-kurioi, as the Greek newspapers 
call them, drops hereafter a hint about a loan, we suspect that 
the answer will be something like what certain Athenians, of old, 
according to Shakspeare, gave a nobler borrower :—‘ Commend 
me bountifully to his good lordship; and I hope his honour will 
conceive the fairest of me, because | have no power to be kind : 
and tell him this from me, | count it one of my greatest afflictions, 
say, that I cannot pleasure such an honourable gentleman*.’ 

We shall suffer the committee to flounder out of the scrape as 
they can. When all their pleadings and counter-pleadings are 
fully before the public, we may perhaps take up this part of the 
subject, and analyze it with suitable minuteness. In the mean 
time, we recommend it to the serious attention of a statesman 
with whose presence the city of London has honoured St. Ste- 
phen’s. It has been officially announced that Mr. Alderman 
Waithman intends probing with his powerful hand the various 
frauds in the money-market committed during the delusion of 
the last two years; and we hope that he will bring his bril- 
liant eloquence to bear with especial effect on the Greek loan, 
in which he will find this additional topic for declamation— 
that while the mining, washing, milking, teaching, salting, 





* Timon of Athens, 


bricking 
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bricking companies, &c., openly avowed their views to be wholly 

uniary, their brethren in ingenuity of the Greek Company, 
sheltered the same designs under the high-sounding names of liberty 
and benevolence. 

We frankly confess, that our aversion to the Greek committee is 
of older standing than the miserable exposure of their doings in the 
money market. From the first, we considered them as a body whose 
proceedings required to be closely watched. We thought that the 
establishment of a committee of public safety, for such they almost 
immediately made themselves, was highly objectionable. In all their 
transactions with Greece they acted as the government, not of Eng- 
land only, but of Greece herself. ‘Their emissaries (especially Colo- 
nel Stanhope and Mr. Blaquiere) took upon themselves the tone 
of high ministerial agents, and, in several of their communications 
with the Greek authorities, styled themselves representatives of the 
people of England—not one in a thousand of whom knew or cared 
anything about them. We question, indeed, if the most fully em- 
powered diplomatist that ever figured in ambassadorial annals, 
ever exhibited airs of such importance, or ventured to meddle with 
such ultra-dictatorial authority, in the affairs of the nation to which he 
was accredited. If it were not for the lamentable consequences which 
the interference of these gentlemen has produced among the unfor- 
tunate people to whom they were deputed, it would be impossible 
not to laugh at the blustering impudence of their Bobadil preten- 
sions; but the results have been too melancholy to allow us to 
indulge in the censure of a laugh, however rigid. In a region torn 
to pieces by factions, which were destroying themselyes and their 
country much more effectually than either could have been destroyed 
by the enemy, each of these gentlemen joined a faction, of which he 
became the most factious, inflaming the savage passions of armed 
barbarism by all the finished arts derived from long practice amidst 
the wordy brawls of the most depraved civilization. As if elements 
of discord did not sufficiently abound, Colonel Stanhope introduced 
among them the new engine of a licentious press, which he em- 
ployed against the government and the leaders of parties, exerting 
all its influence in heightening animosities which were exasperated 
enough without its assistance, and in scattering new materials for 
enmity and dissension. His great aspiration was to diffuse this 
blessing over all Greece, but he succeeded only at two places: 
at Missolonghi, by the assistance of a renegade Swiss apothecary, 
against the most anxious remonstrances of the brightest name ever’ 
connected with this unhappy contest—and at Athens, against the 
wishes of every one there, who was at all capable of judging what 
promised advantage, or mischief, to the cause in which, for its mis- 
fortune, the typographical Colonel had embarked. 

Besides 
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ic Besides this’ precious boon,’ it would be*hard toy say whiat else 
kaeptenait-colonel-Leieester Stanhope did for the “Greeksi'' His 
ideas! df what he ‘would do were, we admit, magwifieént’ endugh, 
‘A thousand hearts were great within his bosoih,” m4 
Tn ‘some. of hi ‘letters to. Mr. Bowring, he modestly informs his 
friend that he ad,, in the short space, of, one week, arranged, for 
the, formation, of a corps, of artillery ; padesenlitary Pp arations 
for. the sieges of Patras, Lepanto, and the Castles of the Gulf,, by 
means of a thousand men, irregular troops,, to be, paid, by Lord 
Byron ; and completed the establishment—firstly, of.a free press— 
secondly, of schools—thirdly, of posts throughout the, country—-and 
fourthly, of a dispensary! What was the resultof all this boasting— 
‘ Quid, feret;hic dignum tanto promissor. hiatu’? 


out 
Usk ait 


Why, this:—The jcorps of artillery was nevér formed :—instead! of 
having fifty German engineers, there were only five or'six. Greek 
privatés, corporuls, and sergeants were then to be' substituted, ‘with 
English ‘and German commissioned officers; but, alas! there were 
no English officers to be found, except a Mr. Party, wlio'liad been 
in the civil department of our ordnance, and ‘with’ whom’ the 


German officers lost no time in ‘getting up a most edifying dispute 
about rank-and precedeneé ; and, finally, Colonel Stanhope himself 
broke up the whole arrangement, by giving to Ulyssés half the 
establishment formed at Missolonghi—and' this, ‘contrary’ to the 
wishes of the Greek government. ‘The irregular troops tiever had 
any existence but in the fertile imagination of the Colonel’; Patras, 
the‘Castles, and Leparito'remain to this’ day in thé hands’ of ‘the 
Turks, uninvested ;' and Missoloiighi has’ beet lost. on 
The arrangement of the posts was managed with nof’ inferior 
ability. Nobody im Greece -biit’ Mr. Stanhope‘ ever * thought 
of the necessity of sending and récéiving mtelligence ‘with mail- 
coach speed ‘and regularity: it was, in fact, nothing but the ex- 
treme of absurdity to entertain such an idea in a country so situated. 
Accordingly} all the Colonel’s plans here too fell to the ground. ‘It 
is, however, most’worthy of observation, that he ‘who writes with 
so much ease of sending the’ post all over the world from the'seat of 
the Greek government, three times a week, could never, in his own 
person, move a yard through’ the ¢ountry without an escort, and that 
only when he had taken espeéial cate to ascettain ‘that there were no 
Turks in the way. So that, in fact, the whole result of ‘the efforts of 
this military gentleman (who, we may remark; en passant, never saw 
a shot fired, nor ever thought of going neaf the enemy,’or éven an 
armed body of Greeks) was to establish a turbulent press, in spite 
of the governmienit ‘to which'he was accrédited, :atit: to stock an 
apothecary’s shop’ with" drugs; transniitted’\(we™bélieve) by a 
VOL. XXXV. NO. LXIX. Q committee 
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committee of casuistical quakers.* ‘ Most warlike Captain!’ For 
these services the following tribute of applause was paid by his most 
reyerend and approved good masters of the sagacious committee :— 

‘ “Resolved-—-That the Honourable Colonel Stanhope is entitled to 
the most grateful thanks of the Committee, for the unwearied zeal, 
SOUND DISCRETION, and extensive benevolence, manifested by him, while 
acting as their agent in Greece ; and that the Committee anticipates 
GREAT BENEFITS TO GREECE, from the exertions and suggestions which 
distinguished his visit to that country, and desires particularly to record 
and to communicate 17s high approbation of his efforts to promote 
harmony and a good understanding among the different leaders in 
Greece: a result greatly advanced by his cowczLiaToRY sPiRi7 and 
SUPERIORITY TO PARTY-CONSIDERATIONS,””’ 

The other envoys of this wonderful committee behaved with 
almost equal absurdity. Nothing can be more melancholy than the 
accounts of the squabbles, cowardice, and dissensions which the 
mutual récriminations of these people are every day bringing to light. 
Perfectly unpractised in any arts calculated to be of adyantage either 
in the council or the field, they began to quarrel among themselves, 
instead of facing the enemy, and to draw out plans of govern- 
ment and legislation before they had secured the independence of 
a parish. With the most profound ignorance of the country and 
the manners of its inhabitants, the committee wasted six or seven 
thousand pounds in a project for an arsenal for the manufacture of 
weapons, to be conducted by English mechanics, in Greece ! 
It would have had a far better chance of success in Timbuctoo. 
A dozen respectable mechanics were cruelly seduced to go out 
on this insane project. The issue was as might have been anti- 
cipated by any one of common understanding. ‘These poor men 
were the oyyecs of jealousy and hatred among the uncivilised 
people to whom they were sent. They suffered the most ‘horrid 
usage—were obliged to submit to the most heart-rending privations 
—were neglected bythe government, ill-treated by the populace, 





* We venture to apply this epithet to the quakers who subscribed for the relief of 
the Greeks. The principles of their sect forbid them from supplying any assistance, 
direct or indirect, to the carrying on of a war; but nothing, it appears, prohibits them 
from assisting those who stiffer by its casualties. Now, as the expense of providing 
for these casualties forms an item, and no small one, in the expenses of a campaign, 
it requires, we must continue to think, some very respectable degree of casuistry to 
distinguish contribytions for supporting the hospital-staff, &c., of one of the belligerent 
parties, from direct war-contributions. If we had heard of any subscriptions from. the 
Friends for wounded Mahometans, we should agree with them that their interference 
was pure humanity—at present it looks yery like taking a side in the contest. And this’ 
indirect way of aiding a war, without pretending to know anything about it, is apt to remind 
us of the story told by Dr. Franklin, of the Philadelphia Quakers, who, when pressed 
by one of our governors, some seventy or eighty years ago, fora vote of money for 
gunpowder, refused it; but, having to pass a grant for the purchase of corn, added to 
the sum requisite for that purpose the money required for the gunpowder also, under 
the general head of ‘ Supplies for corn and other grain.’ We leave the subscription-case 
to the consideration of the Escobars of the Yearly Assembly. fired 
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fired on by the soldiery. One of them died in the utmost wretch- 
edness, and the rest were obliged to fly for their lives ! 

Did the committee, then, do nothing? The answer is ready, 
They will immediately favour you with an enumeration of their 
performances. ‘They sat seven days in the week; they wrote and 
answered 550,000 letters; they vigorously patronised a plan for 
destroying the Turkish marine, fabricated by those great naval cha- 
racters, Mr. Joseph Hume; M.P. for Aberdeen—Mr. John Wil- 
liams, No. 6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple—and Dr. Borthwick 
Gilchrist, author of ‘ The Orienti-occidental-tuitionary-pioneer,’ 
inventor of ‘The Universal Character,’ &c. &c.; they transmitted 
a code of maritime law (maritime law for the people of the Greek 
islands !) drawn up by Sir James Mackintosh; and, finally, they 
sent out several printing-presses, —— ditto, founts of type, 
maps and mathematical instruments, p of government, and 


panopticon academies! Were not these valuable contributions 
towards carrying on the war against the Ottoman? Printing- 
presses for a nation that cannot read! Constitutions for a country, 
the purest patriots of which are klephtai, i. e. robbers! _Mathe- 
matical instruments for people who do not know one cipher from 


another! and whirligig schools for youth who have hardly a village 
in which they can rest for a moment without the expectation of 
having the scymitar at their throats. ‘The annals of Bedlam never 
furnished anything to parallel this. i 

But were all the gentlemen of the committee Bedlamites’ 
We fear not: some of them had very lucid intervals, and, when a 
particular wind blew, knew a hawk from a handsaw. We have 
already declined going into the details of their money-transactions 
but it is a pity not to give the outline. 

We are told by official authority that the first loan to the Greeks 
was for 800,0001. ; of which 298,700l. in specie, 9,900l. in.stores 
and ammunition, and in payments for Missolonghi, 2,400/., amount- 
ing in all to $1 1,0001.—far less than half the nominal sum—reached 
Greece ;—the rest being swallowed up in the mysterious transac- 
tions of the Alley, which we hope will, in this case at least, not 
long remain mysteries—expenses of the deputies, sundries, and a 
paltry balance paid over to a second loan! Even of the 800,0002. 
remitted, full one-half was expended on the most ridiculous pro- 
jects ; ‘and,’ in the melancholy words of the last dying speech and 
confession of one of these unmasked patriots, ‘there is no doubt m 
our minds that the gold which has been sent to Greece from this 
country, instead of a blessing, has proved a serious bane.’ We 
must add, that there is no doubt in our minds that the gold of the 
Greek loan which has remained in this country has been a very con- 
venient thing to the virtuous Philhellenes, who, one may be a 

Q 2 or 
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for suspecting, give a double sigh to the degradation which the money 
actually transmitted from England has stamped upon the character 
and the ‘fortunes of Greece, when they reflect how much more 
admirably that pittance also might have been managed at home. 

Of the way in which the committee did their business, we shall 
cite an example. Among the. grand notions of the imaginative 
Colonel was the immediate creation of a national marine. ‘To 
those who knew the country, and the peculiar interests of its mari- 
time population, this project appeared as feasible as a project of 
a national balloonery. But the Colonel, 

* Great on the deck as in the saddle,’ 

prevailed ; and two intelligent and ingenuous young persons, who 
appear to have possessed in a high degree that easy confidence 
which is so amiable in youth, were sent out with 50,000 sove- 
reigns. ‘Their directions, it appears, were to obtain from the exe- 
cutive government some securities for the payment of the future 
interest, and some pledge for the fit appropriation of the loan. 
The executive had no notion of doing any such thing, and the youths 
sailed away. On this the executive saw that something must be 
done, and sent after the young men with all sorts of promises, 
which the natural confiding ardour of their tender years ‘induced 
them to believe. But on getting into Nauplia the crew fell sick:-— 
the money was landed ;—the government took possession—without 
giving any pledge ;—and the youths were sent back disconsolate 
to their parental committee, goldless and pledgeless, with a strenu- 
ous piece of advice to consult the old king of Prussia’s favourite 
text—‘ Tarry at Jericho until your beards be grown.’ 

It would be an useless waste of time to enumerate all the similar 
blunders of this egregious body, and their regular agents. One agent, 
however, they had, concerning whom it is impossible to be altogether 
silent, Of that great man it has often been our lot to speak, in accents 
of censure, during his life; but never did we for a moment suffer 
ourselves to entertain a doubt prejudicial to the loftiness and 
brilliancy of those talents, the misapplication of which we had 
sometimes to deplore. Sincerely did we grieve, that when (to 
borrow the words of the greatest of his literary contemporaries) 
‘ only thirty-six years old—so much already done for immortality— 
so much time, remaining, as it seemed to us short-sighted mortals, 
‘to maintain and to extend his fame, and to atone for érrors in 
conduct or levities in composition—such a race should have'been 
shortened, though not always keeping the straight patli; guch’a 
light extinguished, ‘though sometimes flaming to dazzle and’ be- 
wilder.”" Nor was the bitterness of our regtét diminished whet ‘we 
considered ‘that his life had been sacrificed in'vain. That he, “with 
his vivid classical recollections—with the dreams of his own ya 
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ful scenes in Greece, which he had embalmed and immortalised in 
verses that have made them part of the thoughts and feelings of every 
educated mind in the civilised world—that he should have felt 
an ardent sympathy, with the representatives of the ancient Greeks, 
the natives of the shores visited by Childe Harold, suffering undex 
Tartar oppression, was in no. manner wonderful. It would 
have been wonderful if he had not. But what did he effect by his 
expedition? Nothing. He landed and remained im that part of 
the country where his exertions were calculated to do the least 
possible good. Mistaking the picturesque for the useful, he sur- 
rounded himself with Suliote mountaineers, whose manners serve 
much better to adorn the verses of a romaunt than to render them 
valuable auxiliaries in.a beleaguered fortress. While at Missolon- 
ghi, he amused his mind with planning various conquests over places 
of old renown, yet in five months felt it impossible to stir one inch 
from the spot on which he had first landed. Harassed at last by the 
discords between his favourite mountaineers and the other Greek 
patriots—fretted by the ingratitude of those whom he patronised— 
worn out by attempts to reconcile factions, discordant on no 
principle intelligible out of their own demi-civilised circles— 
talked at by Colonel Stanhope—written at by the Greek com 
mittee—disappointed on finding what his Greek associates were 
not, and what his English fellow-committee-men and brother 
agents were,—(he did not suspect, we imagine, the gentlemen’s 
talents on Cornhill,)—it is no wonder that he was mortified 
to the soul, when he saw that the eyes of civilised Europe were 
turned upon him, and that he had it not in his power to do any 
thing worthy of his name. He sickened and he died—he had 
done nothing for Greece—he could have done nothing: but what 
did the committee care for that? His name had raised the value of 
the Greek cause where merchants most do congregate ; and he fell 
a victim, in order that some chosen philanthropist of St. Nicholas’- 
lane might make a particular per centage on a very particular scrip. 
If we could jest on sucha subject, we might parody Dryden’s 
distich, and say, that 
‘ To die for faction is a common evil, 
But to expire for consols is the devil.’ 
But we feel that such language would not be more indecorous, in 
reference to the illustrious dead, than inconsistent with our own sense 
of his loss. For some years before his death he had connected him- 
self with persons far below him in rank, immeasurably below hun 
in intellect—he had forsaken his native land, and much that should 
have endeared it to him besides—he had permitted his name to be- 
come the butt of the commonest dabblers in the meanest sinks of 
literature—and he had suffered accordingly in public cemmatgy 
et 
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Yet everi then some productions fell from his pen worthy of his 
best days ; and in Don Juan itself there was mixed up with what was 
in évéry point of view, whether of taste or mortals, most reprehen- 
siblé, much also of what was most excellent in composition, varied 
in character, poetical in imagination. He had, we cannot help 
believing, found out the mistake under which he had laboured, and 
Was anxious to resume that station to which his talents and condition 
entitled him, when this unhappy Greek committee threw their 
Jures in his way. He went to Greece, and lost his life for worse 
than nothing among the dreary marshes of Missolonghi, at the 
moment when there was most chance of his being recovered as an 
unblemished ornament to England. His conduct in Greece showed 
that his real feelings were as much aloof as day from darkness, 
from those of the crack-brained reformers with whom it was his 
misfortune to mix. Like many other clever men, as long as he 
knew nothing of real business—whilst he only dreamt on in a world 
of his own creating, he was a Liberal :—when he once saw how 
the actual affairs of life were to be managed, and came into 
practical contact with the statesmen of that party, he laughed 
their silly nostrums to scorn. He found that it was much easier 
to sheer at governments than to govern—to criticise military 
operations, than to carry them on. A man of his genius and 
observation must have ere long seen reason to suspect that Welling- 
ton or Napoleon, nay, Blucher or Massena, would not have loitered 
half a year in talking of preparations without doing anything—and 
he thight have consoled himself with the reflection, that not one 
of these four great captains, or any other great captain that the 
‘world ever produced, could have described the battles which they 
fought, in Spenserian verses at all comparable to his. Lord Byron 
had never, in fact, had any opportunity of seeing business before ; 
and we feel confident that, had he survived, he would have returned 
home, to abjure the foul society which he had unconsciously per- 
mitted to colour his mind—to apologise for political aberrations 
committed under delusion—and to renounce all fellowship with 
a party which he had found at once faithless and incapable. 
His conduct to Colonel Stanhope goes far to support us in this 
belief. The flimsy nonsense of this well-meaning gentleman 
about the press, and education, and representation, and legisla- 
tion, was opposed by the utmost power of his intellect and his in- 
fluence ; and his unanswerable objections were met only by such 
arguments to his face, as the Colonel’s ‘ You are a Turk,’ and 
behind: his back by the sneers of those who, sharing the Colonel's 
‘politics, but not his breeding, were continually muttering ‘ He is 
a Lord.’ He who accused Lord Byron of being a Turk had never 
made the tenth part of his exertions Or saétifices' in’ the ‘cause of 
a4 Greece ; 
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Greece; atid as for the others, from the contamination of such 
associates, and the worse contamination of their principles, Lord 
Byron would have escaped, had it pleased Providence that he 
should have survived. But it was otherwise determined—his fall 
was destined to 

‘ A petty fortress on a barren strand ;’ 


and he left that name, at which every honourable bosom in the 
world would have throbbed, to be associated with dirty details of 
unpaid mechanics, griping députies, and transactions of ultra- 
usury, or suspected swindling, on the part of some of the most cla- 
morously pure of English patriots. 

We have kept, in these our remarks, quite free from any obser- 
vations on the second Greek loan, because we perceive that the 
Philhellenes of the Greek committee disclaim it. This must be 
considered as a piece of great forbearance,on our part. Whatever 
may be thought of the roguery, or mistakes, attendant on getting 
up this second loan, it is evident that it originated, if not from 
the identically same set as that which got up the first, yet atnong 
persons actuated by the same fine feelings, and philanthropic arid 
patriotic ideas of exactly the same character. ‘This loan was for 
2,000,0001.,.of which it would seem that 182,400/. in specie, 
68,2001. in stores, 315,000l. in ship-building, and 52,1002. 
in other ways—in all 617,7001.—viz. nearly, as in the former 
loan, something LESS THAN A THIRD, has reached Greece. Of 
the two loans, therefore, amounting to 2,800,000/., the sum of 
928,0001. has gone to the poor Greeks, wlio have promised to 
pay, of coursé, something like twenty per cent. on this money, 
and who, equally of course, cannot pay five shillings pér cent. 
upon it; and the difference, amounting nominally to 1,872,0001. 
—one million eight hundred and seventy-two thousand pounds !— 
(how much really we have no opportunity of calculating;) has 
gladdened the hearts of deputies, committee-men, builders of 
frigates ‘ at prices for which all the annals of official jobbing pre- 
sent no parallel,"* quarter-deck cavalry-officers, (the old Joe Miller 
joke on the horse-marines having been verified at last,) literary 
news-writers, and poetical state-paper-mongers in unread path- 
phlets! The account would look well in figures : 

Dr. Cr. 

Loan to Greeks, Ist loan 800,000 Sent toGreece . . 928,000 
2d loan 2,000,000 Sundries . . . «1,872,000 


£2,800,000 £2,800,000 
But before we drop the subject, we must ask a political question 





* We are again qupting the last dying speech, im the Westmiuster Review. Les 
: £ abou 
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about these loans. We do not make an inquiry in reference to the 
absurdity (which, however, stares us in the face) of people requiring 
the money of a foreign country to rid them. of domestic oppression, 
when we were told that the whole population had risen against it ; 
and that the oppressors, dastardly and uncivilised, were flying in 
all directions before the arms of the representatives of Miltiades and 
Agesilaus; nor shall we stop to do more than merely record our 
opinion, that a loan to the Greeks must, under any manage- 
ment, have been a dangerous boon. Our question is connected 
with international law. Our government has not interfered with 
loans to foreign powers ; and justly—because it would be difficult, 
and might perhaps be rendered impossible, to draw a distinction 
between such loans and common commercial transactions : but in 
these Greek loans there is this specific difference from all others 
—that the lenders contract with the borrowers, that the money shall 
be expended in a particular manner, and that manner the payment 
of military service against the Porte—a government with whom we 
are in relations of the most profound peace. ‘The Philhellenes, in 
their bulletins and despatches from Greece, which are now adinitted 
to have been tissues of falsehood, clamoured loudly and most 
untruly against our Ionian government for breaking the neutrality we 
had. promised : it strikes us that such a complaint might have come 
with much more justice from the Turks, who saw money raised in 
England avowedly for the purpose of invading their territory, burning 
their towns, and blowing up their people. The Divan might, we 
think, have remonstrated, when they learnt from his newspaper— 
to do him justice, he gave them no opportunity of personal know- 
ledge of his operations against them—that Lieut.-Colonel Stan- 
hope, an officer of high rank in his Majesty’s service, was directing 
the Greek insurrection unchecked. It is indeed possible, as the 
worthy bard of ‘the Greek Bubble’ suggests, that the Turks 
thought their cause could not be better served, than by allowing 
the pecuniary affairs of their refractory subjects to be managed by 
the Greek committee, and the military department regulated by its 
agents. Yet, we trust, that if the matter comes in any way before 
Parkiament, asim all probability it will, some plain-spoken country- 
gentleman 'may be ‘found to take the more obvious view of the 
transaction. | 

We are weary of exposing folly and imposture, and shall conclude 
bya few remarks on the composition of the famous body which has 
betrayed the Greeks.’ The gentlemen who composed it are not. 
obscure. ‘Phey gre principally of that class of politicians who think 
everything in all: governments in the world wrongly managed. , Some 
of 'them,:thdovismg deeply, unsettle the foundatioris of all! society, 
and show themiselves.on paperithe only persons qualified: to fabricate 
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a consistent and well-working system of human affairs. For this 
set of gentlemen nothing is too large or too small, ‘Their eye, we 
shall not say in a fine frenzy, but certainly in a grand inspiration, 
rolling, glances from pole to pole— 
* Hydaspes, Indus, and the Ganges, 
Hope from their hands impending changes.’ 

With the old limits of the world, as laid down by Dr. Johnson, 
from China to Peru, they are’ quite at home—and, indeed, some of 
the set have written constitutions for both these extreme regions. 
The interests of mankind three thousand years ago, and three thou- 
sand years hence, are equally matter for their care. Their souls burn 
with indignation at the tyrannous feats enacted in the days of King 
Sardanapalus, and are only not angry with Pharaoh of Egypt be- 
cause the objects of his persecution were idiots who believed in God. 
They can tell you to a fraction what was and is the cause of the 
‘ out-of-jointedness,’ as one of their patriarchs might express himself, 
of the world in all ages, viz. a want of annual parliaments and uni- 
versal suffrage. In the year A.D. 2826—if, indeed, a numeration 
dating from such origin will be continued in the philosophic days of 
a thousand years hence, when infanticide and such noble devices are 
recognised among the institutions of a sound and liberal polity—in 
that happy era the possession of these boons will have set all things 
right. But though thus ample is their vision, it is equally searching 
and minute, combining in itself the powers of the microscope and 
telescope. The same genius that moulds the present and future 
affairs of the human race, and shows how those of the past ought 
to have been moulded, arranges with equal felicity the dove- 
tailing of a balloting-box, and the minute classification into 79 
classes, and 651 subsections, of the inmates of a jail. ‘The same 
powerful intellect is at once occupied with a plan for upsetting an 
ancient dynasty, and infusing new thoughts and feelings, by a species 
of mental electricity, at one flash, into a population of millions, and 
with devising an infallible method by which a turnkey over his muffins 
can prevent a three-quarter highwayman from corrupting the inno- 
cence of aseven-eighth pickpocket. Under the sway of these great 
philosophers, nothing can be wrong. They have checks and balances 
which prevent aberration, great or small. The regularity of a 
steam-engine is nothing to their method of managing mundane 
things. A blunder cannot be committed under their eyes—evil 
intention has no room to produce mischievous effects, for by their 
system they have quite conquered and tamed the usual passions and 
propensities of man: as for deceit being practised upon them—why, 
it is impossible ; as well might one think of deceiving the consulting 
gods. That other, administrations..go wrong is. nothing. to: the 
purpose—they were, and are, all wicked and. corrupt. . Owe king- 
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philosophers will not allow them even the poor excuse of accident 
to palliate occasional error. These more than eastern wisards 
say that they have erred; and that is enough. Having erred, 
they must have erred through wickedness—at all events, from the 
palpable and inexcusable villany of not calling in the counsels of 
the sage men of ‘checks.’ And then they write—ye gods, how 
they do write !—how mathematically they demonstrate the particular 
blunder which deforms the fair face of things! Philidor never could 
have talked more technically of the motions of his ivory combatants 
than they do of the movements of real men. And occasionally how 
oracular! Apollo thundering down the Loxian steep was never in 
his best day superior to them, either in the certainty of his matter, 
or the obscurity of his style. Calumniators of old accused the god of 
barbarism, and of want of knowledge of the tongue he used. ‘The 
calumniators of the present day accuse his rivals in oracle of some- 
thing of the same kind ; but they, of course, are not to be listened to. 
~ With these aérial sages—these antediluvian lawyers, as an oppo- 
sition vender of reforming nostrums calls them—were conjoimed, 
in the annals of the cause of Greece, some rather more terrestrial, 
though still distinguished, natures. ‘These gentlemen also utterly 
despise the incapable governments of this globe, and pick holes in 
their proceedings with the most marvellous exactitude. They med- 
die not with the grand views of their collaborators, but are wonder- 
fully critical on the practical part of admimistrating affairs. In an 
account of five millions, they fasten on a horrid squandering of 
money in a 5s. 11d. item, showing by a curious calculation, that the 
sum should have been 5s. 103d. These eminent men are walking 
encyclopedias in matters of detail, ‘They know every thing, from 
the movement of an army to the price of a pair_of shoes for its tiniest 
drum-boy—and from the specimens we have seen, are equally 
able to manage the one as to supply the other. _ How valuable 
must not have been the assistance of statesmen who had proved, 
even in spite of Cocker, that the English army was mismanaged— 
the English navy mismanaged—the English revenue boards mis- 
managed—the English treasury mismanaged—the India Company, 
in all its details and ramifications, mismanaged—in short, all wrong— 
in money, materiel, everything! Who could anticipate mistakes from 
them? Great ammirals who so sternly castigated our Lords of the 
Admiralty for allowing a wrong nail to be driven in a fleet of a thou- 
satid shipis—how easy it must have been for them to manage a couple 
of steam-boats! Noble financiers who looked with an eye of scorn on 
an errofieous sixpenny item in a revenue of some fifty millions—how 
simple to theny it must have appeared to manage something less 
than a hundredth part of the sum! And yet—how shall we say it! 
The thing is mismanaged after all. ‘Fhe checks of the philosophers 
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have been in vain—the classification of human motives has been 
unavailing—tinancial knowledge beyond calculation is baffled— 
minute accuracy of attention to accounts is de facto deceived. 
The utmost that the wisest of mankind can urge to save them- 
selves from the charge of deliberate roguery and unparalleled 
meanness is that they—they merciless on the errors of others— 
were taken in! Shades of Swift and Cervantes, where do you 
linger? If, like Ossian’s heroes, you float upon the clouds, how 
loud must have been the cachinnation along the firmament! 

These then, people of England, are the men whose aspiration 
it is to manage the great interests of this enrpire—they ! who cannot 
manage a handful of cock-boats! And it is to them the financial 
concerns of millions on millions are to be handed over—to them! 
who cannot be trusted with the fiftieth part of one year’s revenue 
without being suspected. 

But we have got something by the business. In the Hecyra, a 
young gentleman who had been, like other young gentlemen of 
our own times, sent to one of the Greek isles for money, and 
returned, like the other young gentlemen, penniless, consoles’ his 
testy father for his loss by a moral flourish. ‘What,’ says the cross 
old man, ‘so all you have brought me back is one fine sen- 
tence.’ Perhaps he would have been consoled had Pamphilus 
brought him four. At least Mr. Bowring would seem to think so, 
for precisely such is the answer he vouchsafed to Signor Luriottis, 
querulous like the old man in the play for the want of money. 

* 1. He (quoth the maximizing stockbroker) who conceals one-half 
of what he knows may give to falsehood the semblance of truth. 

* 2. To suppress evidence is nearly as bad as to invent it. 

«3. The man who is elevated by undeserved eulogium is less to be 
envied than is the victim of undeserved censure. 

‘ 4, The best triumph is the final triumph.’ 

Confucius never said anything better: though Mr. Hume has 
said something quite as good about the distinction between luke- 
warmness to the Greek cause and over-zeal for his own purse. 

* Fur es, ais Pedio. Pedins quid? Crimina rasis 
Librat in antithetis. Doctas posuisse figuras 
Laudatur ° 


The American pamphlet, which is also named at the head of 
this Article, is an exposure of the Philhellenic transactions in that 
country, just as edifying as the recent exhibition of our own. It 
appears, from the statement of Mr. Sedgwick, an eminent New 
York barrister, that our Transatlantic relations understand com- 
mission, brokerage, jobbing, &c. &c. &c. as well. as their elder 
, brethren 
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brethren on. this side of the water; but we think they surpass even 
our Greek committee in the arts of ship-builditig. It seems that 
the United States’ government had built a frigate of their own for 
273;000 dollars ; but when Jonathan had to do the same thing for 
his Greek friends, the cost amounted to 540,000,—about double the 
sum ; and the frigate which cost that price was afterwards sold for 
233,000, ‘ upon the appraisal of three gentlemen of the navy, of 
the highest rank and capacity.’- Mr. Sedgwick was employed by 
the Greek Deputies to oppose some of this Philhellenism, and we 
recommend the result to Mr. Mathews, for his next entertainment. 


‘ Other than this, (i.e. the Barrister’s statement of the case,) I gave 
no provocation for the scene that followed. Judge Platt then stated that 
he should not at that time express what he felt, but this he would say, 
that since the award a course had been pursued on one side in violation 
of professional duty and honour. This remark I then understood, and 
still believe, was meant to apply to all the counsel for the deputies. It 
may, however, have been intended for me alone, and I am content that 
it be so considered. It was made in immediate answer to what I had 
said, and was addressed to me. I replied, ‘* Sir, you have grossly vio- 
lated your duty.” 

‘ Judge Platt then proceeded to state, as if in continuation, ‘ from 
beginning to the end, the conduct of Mr. Henry D. Sedgwick, in this 
business, has been marked with prevarication and falsehood.” To this 
I retorted, “ Sir, I shall only say, that you have done all that was in 
your power to ruin one country and disgrace another.” 

* Young Mr. Platt, whose christian name I do not know, then started 
up on the side of the room opposite to which'I was, and applied to me 
some epithets, to the repetition of which, as proceeding from him, 
I have no objection,: but which I do not myself choose to repeat. 
I replied simply, “ Your standing-is not such that I can take any 
notice of you.” He then sprang forward and attempted to strike me. 
I am told that reports are in circulation that a gross indignity was 
offered to my person. Such reports are false, infamously false: I po 
NOT BELIEVE that he ToucHED my PERsoN.’— Vindication, §c. 


Whether the reports, which Mr. Henry D. Sedgwick does not 
believe, be false or not, the whole thing gives us a very: consider- 
able notion of the dignity of judges and barristers in the land of 
freedom and good order. We have not quite arrived at that pitch 
of civilisation; for though our worthy Philhellenes have been rather 
liberally accusing one another of prevarication and falsehood, we 
believe we may assure our readers that there has not been, as yet, 
a boxing match amiong them. | 
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Art. X.—1.. Recueil d’Observations Electro-Dynamigques, conte- 
nant divers Mémoires, Notices, Extraits de Lettres ou d Ouvrages 
périodiques sur les Sciences relatifs & [ Action mutuelle de deux 
Courans Electriques, a celle qui existe entre un Courant Electrique 
et un Aimant, ou le Globe terrestre, et a celle de deux Aimans 
Tun sur autre. Par M. Ampére, &c. &c. Paris. 1822. 

2. An Essay on Magnetic Attractions, and on the Laws of Terres- 
trial Magnetism, Sc. §c.. By Peter Barlow, F.R.S., of . the 
Royal Military Academy, Xc. London. 1824. 


THE new fields of science opened to us by means of galvanism, 

have yielded, within a few years, an ample harvest of discove- 
nes; and we have still more recently gained access to another pro- 
vince of natural philosophy, which, though situated between the 
domains of two of its principal:divisions, had hitherto eluded every 
research. ‘l'o Professor Cirsted belongs the merit of having first 
struck out the path leading to this new science of Electro-magnet- 
ism. But among the many philosophers who have engaged with 
ardour in its pursuit, none have been more successful than Am- 
pére, to whom we are indebted for the most comprehensive as 
well as the most original theory on the subject. He seems to have 
constructed the master-key which is adapted. to open every com- 
partment of this intricate science, and procure us a clear and con- 
sistent view of the whole. As the theory to which we allude does 
not appear to have attracted, in this country, the attention it de- 
serves, and as, indeed, there exists no work in English in which it 
is more than slightly adverted to, we shall here attempt to give 
such a sketch of its-leading features as may be intelligible without 
the necessity of poring over diagrams, in which nearly all the letters 
of the alphabet are crowded together, or of deciphering analytical 
formule containing at least half as many. 

Electricity and Magnetism had long constituted two distinct depart- 
ments of physical science. It was, indeed, impossible entirely to 
overlook the marked ‘analogies subsisting among the laws by which 
their respective phenomena are governed..’ The agencies, what- 
everithey may be, whieh give rise to electrival-and magnetic effects, 
are distimguished front .all the other agéncies in nature by! the asso-~ 
ciation ‘of two co-ordimate ‘ but) opposite forees.: In this respect, 
they. are strikingly contrasted with the other umponderable agents 
of which we’ have any knowledge, such as:those-that produce heat 
and light, and of which all the results may be:regarded:as being: of 
a positive kind. ‘Thus heat and cold can be considered only as 
different degrees of the same._power ; there exists between them no 
definite point of neutrality. The same remark obviously applies 
to the different degrees of light and darkness; the latter term 
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being merely a mode of.expressing the absence of the former quality. 
But it is otherwise with regard both to electricity and to magnetism ; 
for all the phenomena included under these heads result, in either 
case, from the predominance of one or other of two contrary kinds 
of influence, which act only when separate—but which neutralise 
each other, or become inoperative, when combined. Electricity, 
for instance, is either of a vitreous or resinous quality; or, to use a 
different form of expression, is either of a positive or negative spe- 
cies : the state of neutrality, or point of zero, being a determinate 
point, intermediate between these opposite conditions. 

Magnetic agencies are in like manner referrible to one of two 
contrary polarities, the northern and the southern, or, as they are 
sometimes termed, the austral and the boreal. These contrary 
electric or magnetic influences have, in either case, the very same 
relations with regard to each other: whether separate, or in com- 
bination, they must always co-exist. Vitreous electricity can neyer 
be produced without the accompanying production of an equal 
degree of resinous electricity; nor do we ever find a northern 
polarity in a magnetic body, but in association with a southern 
polarity in some other part of that body. In both cases the two 
associated agents are mutually attractive; while each is repulsive 
of the agent of its own kind. Vitreous and resinous electricities, 
for example, attract each other; but the vitreous repels the vitre- 
ous, and the resinous repels the resinous. In like manner, the 
north and south poles of magnets attract each other; but repulsion 
takes place between poles of the same kind. 

It is a well-known fact, that electrified bodies tend to render 
all the bodies in their vicinity also electrified; and the very same 
kind of influence is likewise exerted by magnets on all ferru- 
gineous matter situated within a certain distance. ‘This class of 
phenomena is termed induction. An exact correspondence is 
observed to exist between the laws of electric and of magnetic 
induction. Each kind of electricity, as well as each magnetic 
polarity, tends to induce in bodies on which it exerts its influence, 
an electricity, or a polarity of the opposite kind. 

Although the phenomena of electricity are more easily and natu- 
rally explained on the hypothesis of there being two fluids of oppo- 
site natures, there can be no doubt that they are also explicable 
on the theory of Franklin, which supposes the agency of but one 


electric fluid. But this latter hypothesis, although apparently the 


more simple and satisfactory, is found, on the whole, when applied 
to the explanation of the phenomena, to be encumbered with more 
serious difficulties, and to involve more arbitrary assumptions, than 
the admission of two kinds of electricity. Even here, however, 
the analogy with magnetism is still preserved. Zpinus, ‘whe has 
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so ably traced the consequences of the Franklinian theory of elec- 
tricity, has also. shown that a hypothesis. precisely similar with 
regard to a single magnetic fluid might be framed, with certain 
modifications, so as to account for all the phenomena of magnetism. 
More recent investigations, especially those of Coulomb, have also 
determined, that the law by which electric and magnetic actions 
vary in relation to distance, is in both cases the same—namely, that 
the intensity of force is always in the inverse ratio of the square of the 
distance. In consequence of this perfect similarity between the laws, 
as well as modes of action, of magnetic poles, and of bodies charged 
with electricity of either kind, appearances similar to those result- 
ing from the mutual action of magnets may be obtained by means 
of electricity alone. Thus if two bodies, composed of a slowly- 
conducting substance, having the form of magnetic needles or bars, 
and suspended on their centres, be charged at both ends with elec- 
tricities of vpposite kinds, they will influence each other precisely 
in the same way as magnetic needles would do, when placed in 
similar circumstances. ‘The extremities so electrified will act like 
magnetic poles on the extremities of the other needle, and will 
assume exactly the same relative positions with regard to each 
other, as if they had been actuated by magnetic instead of electric 
polarities. 

But the example just given, while it illustrates the striking simi- 
larity in the laws and modes of action of the two principles, marks 
still more pointedly the distinction which exists between them, and 
furnishes a powerful argument in favour of their being sepa> 
rate and independent powers. However readily one magnetic bar 
may affect another magnetic bar, and however great may be the 
mutual action between the two electrised bars, yet no corresponds 
ing influence is perceptible between the magnetic and the electric 
bodies. A body charged with electricity, no matter of what species, 
will, it is true, exert some action on the magnetic needle, because 
its influence extends generally to all bodies im its vicinity ; but its 
action is merely electric, .and is neither increased nor diminished 
in consequence of the magnetic properties of the needle: for the 
same needle, when deprived of all magnetism, will still be subject 
to the same degree of electric action as before. 

A bar of steel, already magnetised, may receive in addition a 
charge of electricity: it will then act on other bodies in the dou~ 
ble capacity of a magnet and of an electrified body; but both 
agencies will still remain perfectly distinct, and will appear to have 
no influence on each other. From all the direct experiments that 
were made prior to the discovery of Ciirsted, no other conclusion 
could be deduced, than that electricity and magnetism could in no 
way be considered as modifications of a common principle, a 
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that they were powers totally independent of-one mother, although 
marked: by characters of similarity in their 'modes)ofi/action, / On 
prosecuting the inquiry, ‘we find’ that even the: resembhante we 
have ‘already'traced exists only to: a: very limitedextent:) Mag- 
netismn appears to reside ‘exclusively in won; ' and ‘in! bodies! which 
contain it’ ima metallie state ; but electricity ‘affects: alle bodies 
whatsoever: » Both kinds of electricity are conductéd'with great 
facility by various: bodies, and pass from the one to‘the’otherndt 
only when they’are ‘in! contact, but even when‘a certain'distance 
intervenes.’ Thus bodies, when insulated, may; become cliarged 
with either ‘the vitreous or the -resmous electricity in! a' separate 
state ; andthe! properties of each may: thus be'exhibitedowithont 
the interferenceof the other. If, by the influence of an/electrified 
body in the'viemty, a series of connected conductors have different 
states of electricity mduced upon its different parts, ‘this difference 
will: appear on’ separating them, and removing them fromi’ the 
influence ‘ofthe neighbouring bodies, by which that electricity 
was induced.’ When the conductor is divided in the middle, and 
the’ parts removed: from one another, the one half will be found to 
be positively electrified, and the other negatively. 

In all these particulars, the parallel which we had drawn. be- 
tween magnetism and electricity entirely fails us; and instead of 
analogy, we meet with/decided contrast. ‘The magnetic fluid, or 
whatever élse be the principle of magnetic:action, is incapable of 
transference from one body to another. | Its ‘action’ on® bodies in 
contact, or invthe vicinity, is limited to mduction only ; hence the 
two polarities can never be separately obtained. 

If a magnetic bar, of which the poles are’situated atthe’ two 
extremities, be broken across in the middle, instead of obtaining 
each pole separately, as happened with ‘regard to the) two ‘elec- 
tricities in the experiment just referred to; we find’ that’ éach 
fragment has become a complete magnet with'two poles, like the 
original one ; and all that we get by successive fractures ‘is the 
multiplication of the number of magnets. 

The question respecting the identity or the independence of 
electricity and magnetism has attracted much attention among ‘phi- 
losophers, from a yery;early period in:the history of these compa- 
ratively modern sciences. It was:proposed as the subject of a 
prize dissertation, bythe Academy of Bavaria, in 1774; on which 
occasion ‘several elaborate memoirs were drawn up by Van Swit- 
den, Steiglehner, and Hubner. A. collection of these memoirs, 
in three volumes, was published, ten years afterwards, by Van 
Swinden, containing a large mass of materials, from whicl: some 
valuable facts may be gleaned. | 

In following the laborious investigations which were undertaken 
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to resolve the proposed problem, it is often amusing to perceive 
how near an approach was sometimes made tothe ‘discovery of the 
truth, which was lurking, as it were, in ambush, close to the very 
path of the inquirer. An unexpected result would sometimes 
startle the philosopher in the midst of his experiments, and afford 
him a momentary glimpse of some new region in the science, 
into which he had not power to penetrate, and which, after fruit- 
less efforts, he ended in persuading himself was a mere illusion. 

That some connexion actually exists between electricity and 
magnetism was proved by a great variety of circumstantial, at least, 
if not of direct, evidence. It was observed that lightning, on some 
occasions, rendered the iron which it met with in its.passage mag- 
netic. This effect had sometimes also resulted in experiments in 
which steel bars had been made the channel for the discharge of arti- 
ficial electricity, especially when powerful batteries were employed. 
But the success of the experiments made-with this view was by 
no means constant. They often failed of producing any magne- 
tism ; and still less could any certain conclusion be established, 
with respect to the particular polarity, which each species of elec- 
tricity tended to produce. When magnetic compass-needles were 
subject to the electric discharge, their power was often weakened, 
and sometimes destroyed, and the poles of the needle were occa- 
sionally found to be reversed by the operation ; so that if the nee- 
dle were suspended on its centre, that end which before turned 
towards the north now pointed towards the south, and vice versd. 
A similar effect has been known to result from lightning, when it 
passed near to a ship’s compass; and many stories are related of 
disastrous accidents arising from this cause. 

So numerous were the facts that proved the tendency of elec- 
tricity to produce magnetism, that they could scarcely have failed 
to exeite more accurate scrutiny, and to lead to the discovery of 
the real nature of their connexion, had it not been for the exclusive 
attention that was given to certain phenomena, which appeared to 
afford a plausible solution of the difficulty. It was well known 
that the globe of the earth exerts on all ferruginous: bodies an 
influence, similar to what would arise from a powerful magnet 
situated near its axis. Iron has, in consequence of this influence, 
a tendency to acquire spontaneous polarity ; the direction of the 
poles of iron so affected being the same with that assumed by the 
dipping-needle : that is, by a magnetic bar suspended accurately 
on its centre of gravity, and allowed perfect freedom of -motion, 
not merely in a horizontal plane, (as is the case with the compass- 
needle,) but also in a vertical plane. The direction’ it will. then 
assume, in London, is a line inclined 70}° to the horizon; 
and the lower end. deviating 244° to the west of the meridian. 
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If a bar of steel be held in this position, and struck repeatedly 
with a hammer, or if it be heated red hot, and then suddenly 
cooled by immersion in water while in this same position, it will 
be found to have acquired permanent magnetic properties. | ‘That 
end, which was nearest to the north magnetic pole of the earth, 
will have acquired the property of directing itself to the north, 
when suspended so as to allow of its moving freely.in a horizontal 
plane: while the other end will have acquired the opposite: pola- 
rity. It was, therefore, natural to conclude that it was merely by 
its mechanical action that the electric discharge induced magnetism, 
in those instances where it was found to have this effect. ‘The 
electricity was supposed to operate, by giving to the particles of 
the solid body the same kind of vibratory motion which is produced 
by any other mode of concussion, whereby the inductive influence 
of the earth’s magnetism was promoted. Such was the notion 
universally entertained on the subject, not only in the time of Van 
Swinden, but down to the period of Ciirsted’s discovery. ‘Those 
who undertook experiments on this subject were too much pre- 
possessed with this idea of the mechanical operation of the passage 
of electricity, to observe, with sufficient impartiality, the real nature 
of the effects which they witnessed, and which, from a natural 
propensity to attach superior importance to all the instances that 
favoured their previous views, and to disregard whatever opposed 
them, were received as confirmations of their truth. 

Some facts, indeed, there were to which this explanation could 
not apply; such as those of the diurnal variation of the compass, 
apparently connected with the periodic changes of temperature in 
different portions of the earth, and oscillations observed in the 
needle during thunder storms, and during the prevalence of the 
aurora borealis. No clue could be found to a rational explana- 
tion of these anomalies, which continued to baffle the ingenuity 
of philosophers for many centuries. D’Alibard imagined he 
had established, by his experiments, that when an electric battery 
is discharged through a needle, the end at which the positive 
electricity enters becomes.a north pole, whatever be the situation 
of the needle. Wilke allowed a large share of influence to ter- 
restrial magnetism ; but still imagined he had traced a connexion 
between northern polarity and negative electricity, which is con- 
trary to the conclusion of D’Alibard, Van Swinden undertook a 
series of experiments in order to reconcile these discrepancies, 
hut met with anomalies which were even greater and more per- 
plexing than the former. Beecaria also occupied himself with 
experiments. to solve this point, about the year 1777, but with no 


better success. There occurred an observation in the course of 


his attempts, which might have enlightened him as to the true 
cause, 
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cause. The needle, after receiving the electric explesion, had ac- 
quired a singular species of polarity; for its two ends turned, not 
to the nerth and south, but to the east and west, 

Sach was the very imperfect state of our knowledge on this 
important question at the period of the discovery of galvanism, 
The novel and extensive field of inquiry laid open by this dis- 
covery was explored with ardour by philosophers in every part of 
Europe; and by arming them with new powers and means of 
investigation, gave a vigorous impulse to the advancement of phy- 
sical science. It was some time before the real nature of the 
galvanic influence was perfectly ascertained ; and a long contro- 
versy arose on the question, whether it was a mere modification of 
electricity, or a distinct and peculiar power. But al] doubt as to 
its identity with electricity was at length removed by the splendid 
discoveries effected by the voltaic pile and battery, and the suc- 
cessful imitation of some of their effects by means of common 
electricity, which was accomplished by Dr. Wollaston*. 

For the clear understanding of the subject of electro-magnetism, 
it is requisite that we set out with correct ideas of the distinctions 
which characterize the different forms of electricity and of gal- 
vanism. ‘These distinctions may be traced in the very origin of 
those agents. ‘The electricity which is produced by friction, as in 
the common electrical machine, and which is accumulated in insu- 
lated conductors, exists in a condition of comparatively high in- 
tensity. In order to have a clear notion of what is meant by the 
condition of tension, or intensity, as contra-distinguished from 
absolute quantity, when these terms are applied to any physical 
power, it should be observed that the latter of these conditions has 
for its measure the total effect which the power in question is capa- 
ble of producing, from first to last, when the whole of that power 
is expended in the production of its proper effect. Tension, or 
intensity, on the other hand, has reference to the degree of effect 
produced with relation to circumstances which limit the operation 
of the power in certain ways, so as to allow only of its partial 
exertion. This distinction is very clearly marked im the case of 
heat, or caloric. When one body is brought into contact with 
another which is colder than itself, the quantity of heat it will, 
during the first moment, impart to the latter will depend, not on 
the absolute quantity of heat it really contains, but on the tendency 
of that heat to escape from it; and this tendency is the imme- 
diate consequence of its state of tension. But it 1s well known, 
that the degree of tension of the heat residing in bodies, and 
consequently the tendency which it has to quit those bodies, 
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bears no’ constant Lae me to: the absolute quantity of. beat 
they may ‘¢oittain. “It is this quality of tension im heat, which is 
expressed by the term’ temperature ; while the: ratio between the 
absoltite quantity of heat in any body, and its temperature, is de- 
noted by the term capacity for heat. ; 

A’ distinction precisely analogous obtains in the case of eléee- 
tricity, with regard to its different modes of efficiency, which -it 
is necessary to keep in view in the estimation of its. effeets. 
The tension of the electricity in any body depends, in part only, 
upon its absolute quantity ; for it is also influenced by many other 
circumstances, such’ as the vicinity of other electrified bodies, 
and even the figure of the body which contains it. If the form 
of the conductor, for instance, be altered, by drawing out one 
part into’ a point, the tension of electricity: at that, part will. be 
increased in a high degree, although the absolute quantity! con- 
tained in the conductor remains unaltered. The same quantity 
of electricity,‘on the other hand, diffused over a more extended 
space, provided the general form of the body remain the same, 
will exist in’ a state of diminished tension. The Leyden. jar 
furnishes a good illustration of this difference between quantity 
and tension: the two coated surfaces of this instrument are capa- 
ble, in consequence ‘of the influence of induction, .of receiving 
and of containing a very large quantity of electricity—yet its 
tension is very small; and the instrument may im this sense be 
considered as having a great capacity for electricity. It thus gives 
us the facility of accumulating electricity in vast quantities, and of 
obtaining some of its most energetic effects. ‘The enormous mass 
of electricity which may thus be collected in a battery, when sud- 
denly transmitted through bodies, acts with the greatest violence 
upon their whole texture, combining the operations of intense 
heat with mechanical separation ; the hardest textures of mineral 
or organized bodies are rent asunder and shattered into fragments; 
= metals, even the most refractory, are volatilized, or reduced 
to dust. 

Philosophers had long been familiar with the powerful but de- 
structive effects of these sudden passages of the electricity which 
they had collected’ in their batteries, and which they could fulmi- 
nate in whatever direction they pleased; but they remained in 
ignorance of the more delicate operation of a continued stream of 
the same fluid. ‘The action of the electric battery, although suf- 
ficiently energetic, was but momentarily exerted ; like the explo- 
sive agency of gunpowder, its power was expended as soon as 
the blow was struck ; causes and effects were crowded in too rapid 
a succession to be traced; and the power was too mighty, to be 
retarded or controlled by human means. 

For 
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‘For our: knowledge of a new modification of, electric force, 
namely; that'which it exerts while passing along conducting sub- 
stances,’ we are entirely indebted to galvanic combinations, which, 
by developing, during an indefinite time, very large quantities of 
electricity, enable us to observe its effects with great. precision. 
‘The voltaic apparatus, in its state of activity, may be regarded 
as @ vast magazmme of electricity, capable of furnishing a continued 
supply, for a very long period, at the demand of the experimen- 
talist, and placing this mighty agent, for all the purposes of scien- 
tific investigation, entirely under his control. 

It may be observed, that the effects of tension, which are mani- 
fested m ordinary electric experiments, are no longer perceived in 
the action of these electric currents, and appear to haye no con- 
cern in the phenomena. Light bodies in the neighbourhood are 
neither attracted nor repelled, nor is the electrometer affected by 
the conducting wire. ‘The galvanic effects of the voltaic battery, 
such as the decomposition of water and other fluids, which are 
made to form part of the circuit, proceed without interruption, 
and appear to be unaffected in kind of degree by the vicinity of 
electrified bodies, or by any charge of electricity which the appa- 
ratus may receive from a machme. These effects are produced 
solely by the currents of electricity which are made to circulate 
in the instrument ; and are in proportion to the force of these 
currents. ‘They cease the moment any interruption occurs in the 
voltaic circuit, although such interruption is unmediately fol- 
lowed by signs of electric tension at the parts where the circuit 
is broken. . 

These two conditions of electric force, namely, tension on the 
one hand, and a continued current on the other, produce two 
classes of effects which are totally different from each other, and 
appear to be almost in the inverse ratio of each other: the former 
are those commonly ascribed to electricity ; the latter are those 
generally denominated galvanic, such as the ignition of metals, 
the decomposition of chemical compounds, certain physiological 
effects on the nerves and muscles, and lastly, actions on other elec- 
tric currents, and on magnetic bodies. It is to these two last 
classes of effects that our attention is now to be specially directed. 

Ritter stated, that he had succeeded in imparting magnetic pro- 
perties to a gold needle, by placing it in contact with the extremi- 
ties of a voltaic circuit. He seemed to have some vague idea 
of electric terrestrial poles at right angles to the magnetic poles, 
and also supposed that there was a chemical difference between the 
two poles ; but his experiments attracted little attention, and cer- 
tainly threw but little light upon the connexion between electricity 
and magnetism. 

Soon 
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Soon after this, Professor Cirsted, of Copentiaget; publishetl a 
work in Gerfian, of which a French translation,’ under the title 
of ‘Recherches stir ’ Identité des Forces Chimiques et Electriques,’ 
appeared at Paris in 1813; containing many hypothetical views on 
the nature of electric influence, and its analogies with magnetic 
action. In speaking gétierally of these forces, he observes,;— 

{1 paroit donc que les forces peuvent se croiser sans sé troubler, 
quand elles agissent sous des formes d’activité différentes. La forme 
d’activité galvanique tient le milieu entre la forme magnétique et la 
forme électrique. Les forces y sont plus latentes que dans |’¢lectri- 
cité, et moins que dans le magnétisme. II est donc vraisemblable 
que les forces électriques exerceront, en les croisant, une influence 
moindre sur les forces magnétiques que sur les forces galvaniques. 
Dans la pile galvanique, c’est l’état ¢lectrique qu’elle a, comme 
ensemble de forces, qui se trouve changé par l’approche du tuyau de 
verre: de méme, ce n’est point cette distribution intérieure des forces 
qui constitue le magnétisme, qu’on peut chariger par I’électricité, 
mais c’est l’état électrique qui convient & |’aimant comme corps en 
général. Au reste, nous ne —— rien décider a cet égatd; 
nous avons seulement voulu éclairer, autant qu’il est possible, un 
sujet si obscur. Mais dans une question aussi importante, nous 
serons satisfaits, si l’on juge que l’objection principale contre |’iden- 
tité des forces qui produisent l’électricité et le magnétisme, n’est 
qu’une difficulté, et non une chose qui lui soit contraire.’—p. 236. 

In trying experiments with a view to the illustration of these 
opinions, CErsted succeeded in obtaining decisive indications of the 
action of the conducting wires of the galvanic pile, during the 
passage of electricity, upon the magnetic needle. The pheno- 
mena were at first view not a little perplexing ; and it was not till 
after repeated itivestigation, that, m 1820, the real direction of 
the action was satisfactorily made out. The conducting wire 
was found to exert a magnetic force, not in a direction parallel 
to the wire itself, nor even in any plane passing through that 
direction, but in one that was perpendicular to it ; and 
which, if circles were described in this latter plane, 
having the point at which it intersects the wire for 
their common centre, would have the direction of tan- 
gents to those circles. ‘The following is another mode 
of conceiving the same thing. Imagine a cylinder 
of any diameter to efivelop the wire,—the wire itself 
being in the axis; and conceive the surface of the 


covered on all sides with an infinite number of short 
lines touching the surface at different points, and 
situated tratisversely, that is, at right angles to its 
length. Suppose these lines to represent — 

with 








cylinder, as represented in the annexed figure, to be 
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with the northern polarity of each turned in one invariable di- 
rection, as we follow them round the cylinder. Then will 
these imaginary magnets indicate the direction and nature of 
magnetic forces, which emanate from the wire as long as the 
stream of voltaic electricity is passing through it. The parti- 
cular direction of this transverse, or, as it has been termed, tan- 
gential magnetic force will of course depend upon that of the 
electric current in the wire, and may easily be traced in all cases 
by the recollection of the following fact. Supposing the wire to 
be in a vertical position—in which case the planes of the tan- 
gential forces will be horizontal—and supposing the stream of 
positive electricity to be descending along the wire, (which of 
course implies that the negative electricity is ascending,) then 
that polarity which exists in the end of the magnetic needle, 
which naturally turns to the north, will be impelled round the wire 
in the circumference of a circle in a direction similar to the 
motion of the hands of a watch; that is, from the north to the 
east, and then to the south and west. ‘The south pole of a mag- 
net will of course be impelled in ‘the contrary direction. A 
magnetic body in the vicinity of the wire will, by the influence 


of this force, tend to assume a position, indicated in the annexed 
figure, similar to one of the tangential lines we 

i have been describing as placed on the cylinder. 

| But further, the tendency of the electric current 


S — —D-¥V in the wire is to induce magnetism in soft iron 
——jJy or other bodies capable of receiving it; and the 

5 magnetism so induced has the precise direction 

NI already indicated as that which a bar previously 
magnetized would assume by the influence of the 

wire. This direction is shewn in the figure, where N and S denote 
respectively the north and. south poles of steel bars, situated trans- 
versely with respect to a vertical conducting wire, in which the cur- 
rent of positive electricity is descending, as indicated by the arrows. 
All the facts which have been brought to light by Cérsted 
are the immediate consequences of the above general law. Mr. 
Barlow’s enunciation of this law, which is as follows, involves 
too much hypothesis to be strictly philosophical : he states 
‘that every particle of the galvanic fluid in the conducting wire 
acts on every particle of the magnetic fluid in a magnetized 
needle, with a force varying inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance; but that the action of the particles of the fluid in the 
wire is neither to attract nor to repel either poles of a magnetic 
particle; but a tangential force, which has a tendency to place 
the poles of either fluids at right angles to those of the other; 
whereby a magnetic particle, supposing it under the a 
0 
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of the wire only;would, always, place: itself, at wight angles to the 
ay wai a it et oa to, the wire,-and to the ditec- 
tion of the wire, itself at.that, point.’—p. 233... 

, transverse, or tangential action, ) which, we have been de- 
scribing, 1s, one) of, 39, extraordinary a nature, that at can be)assi- 
milated to,,ng ether ; principle in. nature .of whicl: we have any 
know edge, “¥- not,,, therefore, surprising that) it eluded the 
observation of, former, inquirers; although, in the keenness of 
research, they, almost stumbled upon the discovery.,,; The, fact 
which occurred to, Beccaria, of the production, of transverse| magr 
netism, In an, won, bar,, by, the electric discharge/of a battery, had, 
in fagt, pointed out, the. precise. direction of, this inddetive force ; 
and the hint, if pursyed, would have infallibly Jed to the discovery 
which CErsted. made, fifty years, afterwards... It, is curious that a 
circumstance, extremely similar is on record, with regard’ to the 
obseryation which conducted Galvani to the discovery of the 
science which bears his name; namely, the convulsive movements 
of the muscles of frogs, on taking sparks from a neighbouring 
prime ‘conductor, charged with electricity. ‘The very..same) fact 
had been, noticed by, Du, Verney,, about /a , century , before, ag 
appears from a memoir in, the history of. the French Academy 
of Sciences, for 1700; but, was, deemed of. no importance. 

The relation which this, new, magnetic, power bears to the elec- 
trical, was also very singular, and. enigmatical., Considered as a 
magnet, the conducting wine acted, differently, according to, the 
side to which magnetic , bodies, were ,presented.to it, What. was 
attracted by the, one side was,xepelled,,by,the; other; and if the 
power were conceived to. be derived, fromthe impulse of a fluid,, 
that fluid must, be circulating perpetually, round the ware in. a kind 
of vortex, of which the, wire, isthe axis.,|,|The,,consequence of 
such a vertiginous motion, ; as Dz, Wollasten has termed. it. in 
the magnetic fluid, would necessarily, under certain,circumstances, 
produce rotatory motions in the, parts of, certain combinations of 
magnets and of wires, , The suggestion, thus thrown out, by Dr. 
Wollaston was soon, after realized,  by,,. Mrs Faraday’s discoyery \of 
the rotatory moyements which, had begn predicted*. By employ- 
ing mercury as part, of; the voltaic cixeuit, and placed so as to 
allow of perfect, freedom. of motion, in,,the conducting wire, or 
in the, amps, BCC hing, to,.the nature of..the expermnept, and 
so as to obtain the. action of one) pole only, Mr. Faraday suc- 


ceeded. in effec &.@ yariety, of. retations,, both in, the magnet 


and the wire, in. conformity, with, the law above stated. If the 
positive electric current be, descending along the wire, as is. shewn 
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» iv the ‘annexed figure, the' north pole of a magnet 
ul! 0} intits. vicinity will revolve ‘round it iti the direction 
~=-S  Indicated-by'the arrows. A’s action aid re-action 


«| O\e@re equal and contrary, the wire was seén to re- 

| us" wolve’ round a fixed magnet, in a diréction con- 

trary to that in which the magnet would have moved, 

if the wire had been’ stationary ; but since these 

motions are to be estimated on opposite sides of a 

common Sdatro; the direction in the circumference will remain the 

same.''‘Thus, a9 a north pole revolves round a'descending positive 

electric current im the direction of the hands of 

Ly $}¥: a-watch, a wire in which a similar current is de- 

scending, will revolve m: the same circular di- 

4 mi # -rection around a north pole placed in the centre 

» ee of its motion. This is, m like manner, illus- 

trated by the annexed figure, where N is the 

north pole of a magnet, and W the wire, which 

revolves’ iii the dotted circle, m the same direction as the magnet 
did im 'the ‘former instance. 

The ‘experiments of Mr. Faraday, confirmed and extended as 
they‘ have been by Barlow, Biot, and others, appeared to have 
conducted us to''the most general fact belonging to the science ; 
namely, the tendency to a transverse rotatory motion in the mag- 
netic and electric fluids, whén-acting freely on each other. ‘This 
fundamental ‘principle once admitted, all the phenomena that had 
hitherto beén discovered appeared to be easily explicable, and 
most of them were the immediate and necessary consequences of 
that principle. There was,’ indeed, one particular fact, for the 
discovery of which we are indebted to M. Ampére, to which it 
was less directly applicable, and which might not, perhaps, have 
been déduced as one of its results. ‘This distinguished philoso- 
pher observed, that when two conducting wires were so arranged 
as that one’ or both of them were allowed a certain freedom of 
motion, they either attracted or repelled each other, according as 
the electric current which ‘they tratismitted was moving in the 
same or)in opposite directions in the two wires. If, for example, 
two wires, which are transmittmg currents of electricity, be situated 
within a certaim distance, and parallel to each other; and if we 
suppose the currents of positive electricity to be passing from left 
to right in both the wires, they will manifest an attraction for each 
other; The same tendency of attraction will also appear when 
the positive currents are both moving in the coutrary direction, 
that is, from right to left. But if the current in one wire is moving 
in a direction opposite to that of the current in the other a in 

at 
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that case a repulsive action will take place between the two wires. 
These were found to be constant and invariable effects of the 
transmission of electricity along conductors ; and they were mani- 
fested equally, whether the two currents were obtained from sepa- 
rate voltaic batteries, or were only two portions of the same our- 
rent in different parts of its course. 

It soon became evident, that this remarkable phenomenen could 
not be classed among the effects of the ordinary laws of electric 
action. The actions of electrified bodies, whether attractive or 
repulsive, are in proportion to the intensities of the electric.state. 
But the wires which conduct a current of electricity exhibit, during 
its transmission, no sign of electric tension; they have no action 
on the electrometer, and neither attract nor repel light bodies in 
their vicmity: As the degree of tension in both is zero, their 
mutual action cannot be the effect of electric tension. Electrical 
attractions and repulsions disappear in vacuo, but that of currents 
still continues. 

Neither is there any resemblance between the action of the 
ordinary electricities and that of conducting wires; but, on the 
contrary, they are im many respects contrasted. It is dissimilar 
electricities which attract, and similar electricities which repel, 
each other. With the wires, attraction takes place between cur- 
rents that are moving in similar directions, and repulsion between 
opposite currents. An electrified body, after attracting a pith 
ball, and communicating to it a portion of its own electricity, then 
repels it; but two conducting wires, which have come into con- 
tact by the action of the currents they convey, continue to adhere 
together, by the same influence, just as two magnets would 
adhere. 

As this phenomenon could not be ascribed to pure electrical 
action, it was regarded as a magnetic effect, and the explanation 
attempted to be given of it was the following:—The magnetic 
fluid which envelopes the wire, and is circulating, or tending to 
circulate, in the directions of e¢ylindric surfaces, as shown by the 
dotted circles in the annexed figures, must be conceived as com- 
posed of its two fluids, the one giving northern, and the other 

southern, polarity ; and each revolv- 

ing in contrary directions. If the 

two conducting wires be placed 

parallel to each other, and the 

electric current be moving in the 

same direction in each, the stream 

of magnetic particles, belonging to 

one wire, and having the northern polarity, will be moving, in the 
space 
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space between the wires, in the same direction with the stream of 
particles having the southern polarity, belonging to the other 
wire ; and vice versé. Under these circumstances, we might expect, 
from the laws of magnetic action, that attraction would take 
place, because the northern and southern polarities attract one ano- 
ther. Ifthe electric current be reversed m one of the wires, 
repulsion would ensue; because, in that case, both the streams of 
northern polarity would be moving in the same direction in the 
intervening space; as would also be the case with the streams of 
southern polarity, which would be opposite to the former. Ber- 
zelius attempted a similar explanation, but limited the magnet- 
izing power to that of the transverse particles of the wire itself, 
within which he conceived the magnetic power to reside. 

It is impossible to deny to the framers of this explanation the 
merit of ingenuity ; but it is far too hypothetical to carry satisfaction 
to the mind. ‘The system of magnetic emanations, by which the 
phenomena of the action of magnets at a distance were formerly 
accounted for, has long been deservedly exploded ; and magnetic 
action has been resolved into the general and more simple fact of 
attraction and repulsion between the particles of magnets, just as 
gravitation takes place between the particles of all matter, according 
to a certain function of their distance. But if we even admit the 
hypothesis of magnetic emanations, it appears to be rather over- 
strained, when thus applied to the mutual action of two wires, in 
which the magnetic property does not immediately reside. 

The theory of electro-magnetism which has been devised by 
Ampére is exempt from these objections, and applies with perfect 
exactness to all the phenomena of the science which have hitherto 
been discovered. Instead of regarding, with Faraday and Barlow, 
the rotatory tendencies of magnets and conducting wires as the 
simple and ultimate fact, he assumes the attractive and repulsive 
actions of the electric currents themselves as the primitive and funda- 
mental fact, to which, by the help of a particular hypothesis as to 
the constitution of magnets, all other facts of the sciences both of 
electto-magnetism and of magnetism itself may be reduced. His 
supposition is, that all magnetic bodies, and the globe of the earth 
among the number, derive their magnetic properties from currents 
of électricity continually circulating among the parts of which they 
aré composed, atid having, with respect to the axes of these bodies, 
one uniform direction of revolution. 

In order to give precision to our ideas, let us conceive a slender 
cylinder of iron intersected by an infinite number of planes per- 
pendicular to the axis, so as to divide it into as many circular 
discs, successively applied to each other, as represented in the 

annexed 
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“ainéxed’ diagram: let ‘us now imagine; that’ ai con- 

‘sequence Of some unknown action “ambiig ‘the’ ’parti- 

¢les composing these circles, 4 current of electricity 

is perpetually circulating in their ¢ircuifeterices,’ as 

if they had composed a voltaic circuit.’ ‘Let «is #up+ 

pose the direction of these currents’ ‘to be’ the’ ‘same 

throughout the whole series of circles : ‘the cylinder 

thus constituted may be considered as a magnette fila- 

ment; that extremity in which, when uppermost; ‘the 

current of positive electricity is moving in ‘@ diréction 

contrary to the hands of a watch, being the’ one which 

has the northern polarity, that is to say, which will, 

when suspended as in a compass needle, poimt to the 

north. It is of course to be understood ‘that the 

current of negative electricity revolves in the opposite’ direction, 
A magnet, ‘then, is supposed to consist’ of an assemblage of 
similarly-constituted filaments; and: if these postulates’ ‘be ‘once 
granted, all the phenomena of magnetism will flow ‘from thetii ‘as 
corollaries; the magnetic power will be resolved ‘into~ the’ ‘eléc- 
trical, and be henceforth erased from the list of orginal physical 

wers. 

The facts belonging to the science of electro-magnetism may be 
classed under five heads :—the first relating to the reciprocal actioiis 
of two electric currents when traversing a conducting’ substance : 
the second, to the mutual action o¢curring between electric cur- 
rents and magnets; the third, to the magnetic action of the earth 
on electrical currents: the fourth, comprising the actions of mag- 
nets on each other: the fifth, the action of the earth on magnets. 
These two last divisions of the subject constituted what was pro- 
perly the provinee-of the science, of. magnetism; the three former 
having sprung up in consequence, of the discovery of CErsted,) and 
being of an mtermediate character, had. received the name, of 
electro-magnetism. Ampére proposes to comprehend, them. all 
under the title of ,electro-dynamics, 

Setting out, then, from the. primitive fact, that parallel currents 
attract one another when their directions are the same, and repel one 
another when opposite, we have.to, study the law of mogification 
which these forces wadergo when the currents deviate from. strict 
parallelism, and are inclined to one another at various angles, and 
in different planes. It is evident that the whole action of the cur- 
rents must be the combined result of the actions of all their parts ; 
and that,in order to obtain the former, in every possible case, with 
mathematical precision, it is necessary to ascertain the simple law 
which governs the action of those elementary portions. 

It 
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It is evident, in, the first place, that the action will, be in propor- 
tion to.,the. intensities of the currents from which that action is 
deywed;;.and it, bas.been also determined, that the quantity/of each 
action in,each, element follows the same law as that of gravitation— 
namely, that it is inversely proportional to the square of the distance. 
The. actaon, estimated in the direction of the line drawn from the one 
elementary; portion: of electric current to the other, and which, for 
the\sake, of. convenience, we shall term the line of junction, will be 
dimimshed by. any obliquity in the direction of either of the currents 
——in the proportion of the radius to the sine of the angle which such 
direction forms with the line of junction. . If, again, we consider 
the effects of a current, of which the direction deviates from the 
plane that passes through the line of junction, and through the 
direction of the other current, and is situated in another plane, also 
passing through the line of junction, we shall find, that, from being 
at a maximum when these two planes coincided, it will be reduced 
in the proportion of the cosine of the angle, they form between 
them. .Takmg all these considerations, then, imto.account, and 
combining them in one formula, we obtain the following, in which 
a and b denote the respective intensities, of the two elementary 
portions of each current ; d their absolute distance from each other, 
measured of course on the line of junction; a, 8, the angles which 
their respective directions make with the line of junction, and v 
the angle between two planes, each passing through the direction 
of the, respective current and the line of junction. ‘Then the action 
of the two currents on each other, estimated in the direction of the 
line of junction, being expressed by A, 


A= o (sin. a. Sin. A. cos. ¥.) 


Th the course of this investigation, Ampére found reason to con- 
clude that the formula thus obtained was still only an approxima- 
tion to the ‘true law ; for portions of the same, or of different cur- 
rents; that Were moving at very oblique’ angles, or'evén m the same 
continued line, were observed to exért a certain degree of repulsion 
on each other: he therefore mtfodticed another term in the formula ; 
and, as he was ‘at first unable ‘to ascertain the ‘amount of its influ- 
ence, prefixed to it the’ co-efficient &, the value‘ of which was left 
for future détérmination. ‘The whole formula will then stand 
thus :— ° ' 


Az & (sin. a. sin. B. cos. y. + &. cos, a, cos. 8.) 


Ampére at first regarded the value of k as exceedingly small, 
and thought it might safely be neglected. Subsequent researches 
have led him to conclude that it was equal to — 3, so that the whole 

of 
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of that term has a negative value when the cosines of the ‘two 
angles are themselves positive. 

‘The forces of electro-dynamical action, determined by the law 
above stated, are subject to the same laws of composition and reso- 
lution as all other mechanical forces, and afford, therefore, equal 
facilities for mathematical investigation. Many consequences um 
portant to the theory of particular facts are deducible from this con- 
sideration. Thus the action of a small portion of conducting wire, 
bent into any number of flexures and contorted forms, provided they 
do not extend to any great space, upon a distant current of elec- 
tricity, will be equivalent to that of similar wire proceeding in a 
straight course between the two extreme points of the contorted 
wire. 

Another corollary deducible from the general law is, that the 
total action of a conducting wire of infinite length upon any portion 
of an electric current, moving in a direction parallel to the wire, 1s 
in the simple imverse ratio of the shortest distance intervening 
between the two currents—that is, of the line drawn from one to 
the other, which is perpendicular to both. This consequence had 
been already deduced by Laplace, and was verified by direct expe- 
riment by Biot, as well as by Ampére. 

Setting out from the simplest case, where a simple attractive or 
repulsive power is manifested, namely, that in which two currents 
are rectilineal, and in parallel directions, and in which the action 
is at its maximum.in point of degree, we proceed to consider the 
variations which a change of inelimation will produce. Let us first 
suppose one of the rectilinear currents, or wire which conveys it, 
to be inclined, as in the following figure at a certain angle, and in 
a plane which does not pass through the other wire, or channel 
in which the other current is moving, In this case, a compound 
force, or at least one that may be resolved into two forces, is call- 
ed into action. Let us suppose a line m n, drawn between the 
points, in each wire, which are the nearest to each other; a line 
hich will, of course, be perpendi- 
cular to both the wires, and which 
may be called the line of junction: 
the points m n, where this line meets 
the wires, will divide each wire re- 
spectively into two portions. Those 
portions of the wires, as a and b, orc 
and d, in which the currents are both 
moving, either towards those points or from them, will be attracted 
towards each other,—an action which will at first tend to turn them 
on the line of junction m n, as an axis, in planes perpendicular to 
that axis, so as to diminish the angle which they form, and to a 

them 
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them into the parallel positions indicated by the dotted lines; and 


will also tend to make the two wires approximate. The former 
portion, of \this, foree, which produces a rotatory action, may be 
termed a dixeotive force; the latter, which tends to the approach 
of the wires: ia the direction of the line of junction, may be termed 
the appraximatine farce, This last force commences when the 
two wines are at mght angles, and attains its. maximum when they 
are brought by. the directive foree into a parallel position. When 
the corresponding portions of the wires, on the contrary, form an 
obtuse angle, the approximative force is negative, and is so in the 
greatest, degree when the wires are parallel, with their currents 
moving in Opposite directions, 

This action will be considerably modified if, instead of supposing 
the two currents to be of equal length, and crossing one another at 
the line, of junction, we take only a yery limited portion of a rectili- 
neal current, situated wholly on one side of the other current, which 
is itself of indefinite length; and we may now, for. the sake of 

greater simplicity, assume them 

Z to be both in the same plane, 

Ye ' L. ial 7 if we analyze the forces which 
‘\ | RQ act on each side, and on each 

part of the limited portion of 

the current, the one set being 
attractive and the other repul- 
sive, we shall find that the 
resultant is a force which will impel it in a direction perpendicular 
to itself, in the plane common to the currents, and so as to preserve 
its parallelism ; and this will happen, whatever be the angle of in- 
clination of thelesser current to the greater. In the annexed diagram, 
the dotted lines show the direction in which the shorter wires will tend 
to move by the action of the current in the lower wire, supposed to 
be of indefinite length. ‘The direction of this progressive tendency 
will be determined by that of the currents. When they are parallel 
toeach other, they tend to approach or to separate, according as 
the direction of the currents is similar or dissimilar. When at nght 
angles to each other, and the positive current in the shorter wire is 
receding from the longer wire, the shorter wire will be urged 
forwards in the same direction as the positive current is moving in 
the longer wire ; and vice versé, it will be urged in the opposite 
direction when the current of positive electricity is moving towards 
the longer wire. Such then would be its motion were it free 
to move in all directions; but, if its motion be limited, in that 
plane, to a movement of rotation round one of its extremities, the 
same force will produce its continual revolution, with a uniformly 
accelerated 
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accelerated velocity, rouhd this ‘axis {bee win 
el nexed figure); because the force itself-4s) in- 
ff yp dependent of the angle-of inchinadtion Of the 
i 7» eurrents, and is, therefore, aniforinly Sxerted 
during the whole period of its revelation: ' 

It is to be observed, however, thatthe two 
cases we have here supposed, in’ whilelt | 'the 

' effect of a straight current of imdefinite’ length 

can be limited to a small portion of another current'on! one side 
only, are suchas are not easily realized in practice. ’. The'difficulty 
hes in disposing! of the remaming portions of the current, so" that 
they shall not mterfere with the effects intended tobe ' 
The only mode of obtaining this object is to provide for their sub- 
division and braaching off in different directions, at the end which'is 
nearest to'the current whose action we are studying! so that these 
different portions shall act in opposite ways, and thus neutralize 
each other's effects.» This object may be acconyplished iost' cun- 
veniently’ and effectually by allowing the ends of the‘smailer por- 
tions’ of wire: todip in mercury; which will not‘only carry off ‘the 
stream of electricity in various directions, but also allow of peatets 
freedom of motion. 

Let us now investigate the action of currents moving m thie cir- 
cumference of a circle, which may be examined by means Of a cuh 
ducting’ wire bent mto’ such a form, that its extremities come very 
near each other, but swakeamens from touching by being covered 

silk,or other ‘insulating. substance. 

‘Phe :force aetmg -on such a wire, while it is 

(ns) transmitting electricity by the influence of a 
rectilineal ‘current in ‘the vicinity, will tend 
=m === to bring’ it into such a position, ' as'thiat ‘its 
plane shall coincide with that. of! the ‘recti- 

lineal current, and so that »the ‘direction’ of ‘the ‘currents ‘int | the 
adjacent portions may be the same. (See figure ‘annexed:) Jin this 
position, these adjacent portions attract each other, while ‘a repul- 
sion is exerted between ‘the straight current and thut'm the feiioter 
part of the circle, which moves: m the/opposite direction. These 
two forces are, therefore, opposed to each other ;/but-the attractive 
force prevails, on account’ of the greater vicinity of the attracting, 
than of ‘the repelling portions. «hat portion of the original force 
which: made ‘the plane! 'turm ‘upon itself, so as to bring it into 
parallelism : with the ‘straight! current, must be regarded as the 
directive force.:' Lt:is: here composed of -two forces, the one attrac- 
tive, the other repulsive; but which, acting on opposite sides of the 
axis of sotation, concur in their effect.’ ‘Thus while the approxima 
' f 10 five 
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tuve foreeis the difference of the two forces, the directive force is 
equal to their sum, 

It will. be.easily understood, that forces of a similar kind are the 
jeaylt of the action. of the cisculer current on the straight wire ; and 
thatthe latter 1s urged to assume a position in the same plane with 
the former, and so that. the adjacent currents_may be in similar 
directions, 

‘The action of a circular current upon a small portion of a 
straight current at night angles, or otherwise inclined to the plane of 
the former, and lying. wholly on one side of-it, will be somewhat 
modified... Lf the direction of the straight current, when prolonged, 
pass,near the centre,.the forces which act upon it wall be nearly 
balanced, and.no re-action will result; if it be near to the circum- 
ference), the,action-of the adjacent portion will .predominate, and 
we shall obtain results analogous to those which we: have traced 
with regard to straight.wires. Revolving motions will result either 
in the straight,wire or inthe circular one, according to, their pesi- 
tions, and according 40 the: direction of the fixed pomts which may 
limit, they. movements... .The direction, of ., the motion. is. de- 
termined by the circumstances of the approach or recession.of; the 
current to or from the same point, as we have before explained. 

Having considered the action of a circular on a-rectilineal current, 
we, may now study, the reeiprocal action of .two, circular currents. 

When the centre of the one lies,in. the plane 

of the other circle,.(as in the circles in marginal 

(UN figure, ) a,direstive force will operate, tending to 

cH “‘we\" .,, bring its whole circumference into that plane, 

' and to assume. the .position indicated m the 

diagram by. the dotted circle; and, »hen in this 

position, the resultant, of all the forces which are in operation will 

be an. attraction or,a repulsion, according, as the currents in the 

adjagent portions of the circumferences are moving m the same, or 
in opposite directions. 

If, the two circular currents be situated opposite to each other, 
so that the centre of the one be in a line perpendicular to the plane 
of the other, and passing, through its centre, similar phenomena 
will take place with respect to: the. directive and. approximative 

forces ;,,, which, .will ,produce, in..the, first place, a 
' tendency to parallelism, and then: either attraction or 
gy repulsion. (See subjoined figure.) For each position 
; of the|centres intermediate. to the two former, we shall 
Gee find a particular position of equilibrium in planes in- 
clined. ata certain angle, whose intersection is exterior 
to, the.circles. themselves.) ‘This aren of equilibrium is deter- 
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minate, and excludes the possibility of any continued rotatory, or 
revolving motion. ; 

It is an important preliminary to the study of Ampére’s theory to 
obtain correct ideas of the action of the two circular currents upon 
one another, because such currents are supposed, in his hypothesis, 
to be the elements of all magnetic action. This magnetic action 
may be regarded as the resultant of the forces exerted by every 
part of the circular currents ; and as constituting two forces emana- 
ting from its centre, and being of an opposite species on each side of 
the plane of the circle. If we suppose the circle, as in the annexed 

diagram, to occupy a vertical plane passing 

fi~wx nearly through the eye of the observer, placed 

s- \ eo without the circle, and the current of positive 

\ electricity to be passing downwards on the 

side next to the spectator, and upwards on the 

remoter side, then the force exerted on the side 

to the right of the plane, considered as a magnetic force, will cor- 

respond to the northern polarity, or to a polarity belonging to that 

end of the compass which turns to the north. The force extend- 

ing to the left will, of course, correspond to the southern or opposite 

polarity. When two circular currents are brought together on the 

sides where similar polarities reside, they repel each other, because 

the two currents are then moving in opposite directions in each; but 

when the dissimilar polarities are presented to each other, attraction 
takes place, because the currents are then similarly directed, 

The intensity of all these forces is much increased when the 
powers of several circles are combined, which 
may be obtained by bending the conducting 
wire so as to compose a spiral, in the manner 

gy of the figure in the margin; the successivé’coils 
of which will conspire together in producing the 
respective polarities on each side: spirals thus 
constituted act exactly as magnets whose poles 
might be supposed to be situated in the centre of each disc. 

But the imitation of magnetic bodies is rendered still more com- 
plete, when the turns of the wire are made, not in the same plane, 
but on the surface of a cylinder, so as to form a helix instead of a 
spiral. If the wire, after having formed a helix, be bent back, as 

shown in the annexed figure, so as 
to return in a straight course in the 
interior of the cylinder, with the 
usual precautions against contact, 
we obtain a very perfect accord- 
ance with the condition of a mag- 

netic 
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al nétic ¢ylitider.’ This construction was suggested by Arago, who 
was led to it by reflecting that whatever action the turns of the 














big spiral part of the wire may have in a longitudinal direction, that is, 
£444 parallel to the axis of the wire, is neutralised by the contrary action 
Sus of the returning wire; and the only force which is operative is 
aus that ‘of circular currents moving in planes perpendicular to the 
ey axis. Experiment has fully confirmed this conclusion; and we 
wi may ‘consider a magnetic filament to be sufficiently well repre- 
of sentéd ‘by a heliacal wire constructed with this slight addition, and 
red which, with a view to the comparison of their properties with those 
ing of ordinary magnets, we shall designate voltaic magnets, a name 
bed which we prefer to that of electro-dynamic cylinders, given to them 
are by Ampere. 
the All the combinations which we have noticed, are applicable to 
the one or other of the different cases of electro-magnetic action. 
ide We have first to examine the actions occurring between magnets 
ii and conducting wires. ‘The facts discovered by CErsted, as well 
hat as every other relating to this class, are all in perfect conformity 
ad- with the hypothesis of Ampére, that every magnet contains within 
a itself an indefinite number of currents of electricity circulating 
au in cir¢les, or other closed curves, in planes perpendicular to the 
axis. 
but We have already seen that the action between a circular current 
ne and straight conducting wire in its vicinity, is such as to bring 
them into the same plane, and into such a relative position, as that 
the the direction of the ailjacent currents shall be the same. In a 
ich magnet containing a great number 
ns 1 of such currents moving in planes 
‘ds sg : Hr 2t right angles to its axis, as in the 
re Ma dain aeev7 annexed figure, the united effect 
of these tendencies, arising from 
- bho diivedd 7 the action of a straight conducting 
les wire in the vicinity, will be to bring 
} the plane of that current into the 
al position just described ; that is, in 
ne, the same plane as the straight wire: but as the axis of the magriet 
fa itself is perpendicular to this plane, so it will also be at right 
hag angles to the straight wire which acts upon it. Now this is the 
” very position which we find by experiment it tends to as- 
the sumé: and in which it remains in equilibrium, at least as far as 
the it obeys the directive force ; for it still continues to be acted 
ee upon by the attractive force, which tends to the approximation 
ra- 


of the magnet and wire. Hence we find, that the hypothesis 
ag- we are éxamining, leads us directly to the tangential force for- 
“lic merly pointed out as a fundamental law of electro-magnetic 
s 2 action 5 
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AdtiOn’’ dha all“'the phétiomena which Wweré''expliitied dh “the 
sapposition ‘of ‘such’ a tendency are reducible to ‘this ‘still “mbr 
siiiple* atid’ ‘comprehensive principle. It may also De oBwelNee 
thit the ‘direction which each respective pole’ Of fhe’! magnet 
agsumies' by ‘the action of the wire is corréspdndént''to the 
difection which the theory assigns to them. Thus) if ‘the ¢uttent 
of positive electricity be descending in a vertical ‘wire,’ the ‘north 
pole of the magnet will be found to the fight’ haiid’’ of’ an 
observer placed in the course of the current, supposed ‘to ‘puss 
from his head to his feet, and with his face turned towards the 
magnet: ‘for, in such a position, the currents in that ‘side’ of 'the 
magnet which is turned towards him are also descending.’ ’* 

A simple circular current, or what will act ‘still mofe ' power 
fully, a spiral coil, when presented to a magnet, ‘exhibits plient- 
mena precisely analogous to those afforded by the ‘énids' of mag- 
nets; acting as north poles on one side, and as south’ poles bn 
the other. - If ‘the currents in these’ spirals be reversed, the pola- 
rities on each side are in consequence immediately reverséd ; ‘what 
was. before a north, now becomes a south pole ; and vite versd. 

But the simple circular conducting wire or ring’ exhibits,’ in 
consequence of the vacant space in its centre, phenomeria whith 
neither the spiral coil, of which the turns occupy thé whole ‘dist 
of the circle, nor any magtetised iron can produce: ’'M:' De'la 
Rive contrived, upon this principle, a yery pretty and instructive 
experiment.* A floating, conducting ring being placed’ 'so'as''to 
encircle a magnet, but in such a way as that the’ currents in each 
did not accord, was repelled along the magnet till it ‘réached its 
end; when it spontaneously turned “half round,’ and was ‘thei 
attracted by the magnet, again encircled it, and’ proceeded t6 
settle itself round the middle’ of'its léngth, where’ it remained ‘iti 
equilibrium. 

A still more perfect accordance with ‘magnetic phenoimetia is 
presented by the heliacal arrangéments which we five deriomii- 
nated voltaic magnets. ‘These posséss regular poles, at both ends, 
the one’ being ‘north, the ‘other south ! which poles’ are imnreti- 
ately changed into the opposite kinds, by merely reversing’ the 
course of the current. ey Obey the ‘action’ of imaghets’ which 
are presented to them, are attracted and repelled, and assume de- 
terminate positions with respect to' the magnet, just’ as’ if ‘they 
were ordinary magnets, of which, indeed, they possess all the ‘es- 
sential properties, and for which they may be substituted in almdst 
re? ae of experimeiit. 

€ phenomena of reyolving motions, effected either in midig- 
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nets or, in. wires,..by. their. mutual action; as, first; discovered: by 
Mr,,araday,,.and as, afterwards extended by Ampére, , Sayary, 
Barlowiandothers, and which have been regarded. by, most; phi- 
losophers as mdicative of the rotatory tendency being an ultimate 
fact, will be found, on attentive examination, to be not only in 
siict, accordance with, but to be direct consequences'of Ampére’s 
theory.,.|; Instead of constituting objections to that theory, as was 
at.one, time supposed, they have proved, in fact, to be amongst the 
strongest confirmations of its truth. It would extend this Article 
to too. great a length were we to engage in the detail of the cir- 
cumstances of each experiment, so as to follow all the particular 
applications, of the theory, and trace their agreement with the ob- 
seryed results ;, but,the general principles on which they are to be 
accounted for have, already been sufficiently explained. It is also 
to be remarked, that Ampére ascertained, by suitable variations in 
the experments, that these rotatory movements, although strictly 
deducible from, his own theory of the constitution, of magnets, 
where. the action. of the portion of conducting wire was alone 
taken into account, were, generally, in a-much greater degree, the 
effect of electric currents taking place in the mercury, into which 
the. extremities of the wire were immersed, and, the re-action of 
which;on the wire produced a_ considerable repelling force. ,He 
found it, mdeed, as impracticable in mechanism, as it was impos- 
sible in theory, to produce rotation without employing fluid con- 
ductors in some part of. the voltaic circuit, 

|) Lo take one of the. simplest. cases of elartror magnate action, 
let us suppose #, vertical conducting ,wire, in. which the positive 
cument Js descending, presented to a magnetic bar suspended by 
its centre, so, as to move. freely in a horizontal plane, and which 
has assumed its usual*pésition in the magnetic meridian by the 
influence of the earth. In this position, all the currents con- 
tained in. the magnet are ascending, on its western, and descend- 
ing nits eastern side,, ‘The former will, therefore, be repelled, 
and. the latter attracted by the wire, and the magnet will so ar- 
range, itself, that the middle of its attracting side shall be opposite 
to, the wire. 

When two,magnets, on the other haad, are presented to each 
other, end to end, it will depend upon the direction of the cur- 
rents, being similar. or dissimilar at the adjacent,ends, whether 
attraction or repulsion will take place ;, the psa happens when 
the north or, south poles are opposite, to each other: the latter, 
when similar poles front each other. The first case may be illus- 
trated by, two watches laid the one above the other, so that, the 
dial of the one may be in contact with the back of the other ; the 
hands will then,.in both watches, be moving, in the same —“«< 
— e 
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The second tase is represented by their being ‘aid face ‘to. fave, 
when it will be seen that the motion of the hands are now in oppo- 
site directions. 

But the attractive or repulsive forces are not merely produced 
by currents at the ends of the magnets; they are the result of the 
action of all the currents from one end to the other of ‘each mag- 
net. We must regard the total action as composed of the at- 
traction or repulsion of one whole side of the one, to one ‘whole 
side of the other; and of a similar attraction or repulsion’ be- 
tween the two other sides: while the contrary action’ is’ excited 
between those respective sides which may be differently grouped. 
Thus calling the east and west sides of a magnet the sides which 
face those points, when its axis is in its natural position in’ the 
magnetic meridian, the east side of the one will attract the east 
side of the other, and repel the west side: the west’ side will, in 
like manner, attract the west and repel the east. The tendency 
of this action is to bring the two eastern sides parallel, and ‘as 
near to each other as possible: when this position has been at- 
tained, the north pole of each magnet will be adjoining to the 
south pole of the other, and the attractive action will be at its 
maximum. ‘The same must be understood, mutatis mutandis, of 
the repulsive action, which is greatest when the east side of the 
one is parallel and adjoining to the west side of the other; in 
which case the two poles of the same name in each magnet are 
adjoining to each other. 

The attentive consideration of these combinations of forces will 
explain a difficulty which at first might be apt to startle us. When 
the north end of one magnet is directly opposed to the south end 
of another, the adjacent currents run in similar directions, and 
there is, therefore, no difficulty in understanding how. attraction 
takes place: but if the one magnet be’ moved a little to one side, 

and brought in a parallel direction, 
x} s till the two adjacent ends have just 


passed one another, as in the annexed 

x maa diagram, such a coincidence of adja- 

cent currents no longer takes place: 

on the contrary, the eastern side of 

the one, where the current is descending, is close to the western 
side of the other, haying an ascending current. Repulsion, there- 
fore, as it would seem, should now take the place of attraction : 
whereas we find that, under these circumstances, the two poles still 
exert a powerful attraction. ‘The reason, however, will appear when 
the -actions of all the other currents, besides those that are imme- 
diately adjacent, are taken into account. It will then be found that 
the repelling positions belonging to the two magnets, are, 4 m 
whole, 
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whole, in consequence of the great obliquity of their actions, much 
less powerful. than the attractive portions, which act at a greater 
angle. ‘This inequality diminishes as the middle parts of each 
magnet are brought to each other, until the repulsion predominates ; 
and this repulsion arrives at its maximum when the two magnets 
are opposite each other in parallel lines. It was in consequence 
of his having neglected to take the whole of these forces into 
account, that Mr. Barlow advanced objections to Ampére’s theory, 
derived from the above fact; which objections, when accurately 
examined, appear to be without foundation.* 

The most satisfactory answer to all the objections that can be 
made to the adequacy of the theory to explain the phenomena of 
magnetism, is to show that the very same phenomena may be pro- 
duced by substituting for the magnets, in each experiment, actual 
voltaic currents by heliacal arrangements of wires, constructed in 
the way already described. On this subject Ampére has arrived 
at the following general conclusion :-— 

‘ Lorsqu’on a ainsi ramené |’action des aimans aux loix générales 
de celles des conducteurs voltaiques, on .peut en déduire différens 
phénoménes, dont nous n’avons pas encore parlé et qui ont lieu lors- 
qu’on fait agir l’un sur l’autre un conducteur voltaique et un aimant, 
tels que la révolution d’un aimant autour d’un conducteur, la rota- 
tion d’un de ces corps sur son axe par l’action de l’autre, celle 
qu’un aimant produit dans le mercure que traverse le courant élec- 
trique et qu’a découverte Sir H. Davy, les divers mouvemens du con- 
ducteur annulaire flottant de M. de la Rive, et toutes les autres con- 
séquences de ce genre que |’expérience confirme. 

* C’est aussi alors qu'on peut appliquer la formule aux phénoménes 
que présentent action mutuelle d’an conducteur voltaique et d’un 
aimant ‘et celle de deux aimans, en calculant les effets que doivent pro- 
duire, d@’aprés cette formule, les courans électriques disposés autour 
des particules des aimans. Ce nouveau progrés d’une branche si 
intéressante de la physique est di & M. Savary ; voici les principaux 
résultats qu’il a obtenus, en appliquant la formule au calcul de |’action 
exercée par des cylindres ¢lectro-dynamiques d’un trés petit diamétre, 
les seuls auxquels on doive comparer les aimans quand on les considére 
comme des assemblages de courans électriques tournant autour de 
leurs particules.’—p. 341. 

‘ L’action mutuelle d’un fil conducteur d’une forme et d’une gran- 
deur quelconques, et d’un cylindre ¢lectro-dynamique, lorsqu’on sup- 
pose que ce cylindre est assez long pour que l’une de ses extrémitds 
soit trés loin du conducteur, ne dépend que de la situation de son 
autre extrémité relativement & ce conducteur, et reste laméme quelle 
que soit la direction de’l’axe du cylindre.’ 

* L’action mutuelle de deux cylindres électro-dynamiques, quelles 
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que, saientles directions de leurs axes, se compose de quatre fonees, 
_ attractives et,deux répulsives, dirigées suivant. les, druites, qui 
joignent deux a deux les extrémités des cylindres, et em, raisomin- 
verse du carré des distances entre ces extrémités;, ce, qui,dgmne, a 
Tégard de ces derniéres, la formule que Coulomb ayait. trouyée par 
‘experience pour les péles de deux aimans, en observant la direction 
qu’un dé ‘ces aimans prend par l’action de l’autre.’—p. 343.5 

One difference, indeed, has been observed between, the ;actions 
of the, voltaic andthe. ordinary magnet. In the former, the; poles 
are at the very extremities of the cylinder ; in, the latter, they,are 
found to be at pomts at a small distance from the ends and pearer 
to the centre, ‘This circumstance has been. often, adverted, toby 
writers on magnetism, and has, been particularly, noticed, by,.Mr. 
Faraday.* _ It would indicate either some degree,of ,gbliquity.in 
the currents, or a greater condensation of those near to the centre: 
effects which are not only quite consistent with Ampére’s, hypo- 
thesis, but, which might have been predicted as the, natural, conse- 
quences of the known laws of electro-dynamic action. 


‘ Diaprés. les calculs, de M, Savary, confirmés\en ce ‘point par: les 
experiences de\M. Faraday sur les fils; conducteurs plié¢s. en hélices, 
que.ce célébre physicien a, consignées dans son mémoire du,2l Sep- 
tembre 182},, les points auxquels on donne dans, )’aimant le; nom, de 
poles, devroient étre situés précisément a ses extrémités, quand, on 
Suppose que tous les courans électriques d’un aimant sont,situés, dans 
des plans exactement perpendiculaires 4 son axe, et qu’ils ont, tous la 
méme intensité. C’est ce qui n’a pas lieu pour les aimans orflinaires, 
mais seulement pour ceux qu’a construit, avec des fils d’acier extréme- 
ment fins, un jeune physicien de’ Paris, déj& \célébre' par ses belles 
recherehes'sur l’électricité développbe par la pression ; or, il est aisé 
de voir qa’indépendamment de ce que cet effet seroit produit ‘par une 
intensité variable des courans, qui seroit d’autant plus grandé ‘que’ ces 
courans seroient plas prés du miliew de l’aimant, ainsi que’ je Yai 
admis d'abord, ce méme effet est une suite necessaire de 1’ inelinaison 
des plans des mémes, courans dans. le sens que je viens id indiquer. 
Il Vest également de voir que le, méme fil, conducteur, qui, est attiré 
dans T'interyalle des deux pdles, doit étre, repoussé au-dela;; que les 
deux extrémités de deux aimans, gui portent, les noms. contraixes, 
doivent s’attirer non-seulement quand les axes des deux aimans, sont 
en ligne droite, mais encore quand ils sont. dans la position représent¢ée 
dans la figure."—p. 257. 

* Cette inclination ‘des plans dans lesquels sont situds les courans 
des particules des’ dinians paratt ‘étre la cause de la différence que 
M. Faraday’aremargide' entre la manitre d'agir’des aimans et des 
cylindres! électro-dynumiques ; elle consiste en ce que ‘les poles pro- 
prement dit d’un'aimant' ne’ sont'pas situés exactement 4) ges! extre- 
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mités, ait Hen qae les points qui présentent les mémes ‘propri¢tés dans 
ureylindre dlectro-dynamique, sont précisément a@ ses extreémités, 
conformément aux calculs deduits de la formule."—p. 340: 

‘“We’ come now to the subject of terrestrial magnetism., If we 
ussuinie that the action of the solar rays on successive parts of the 
‘torrid zone, from east to west, produces currents of positive elec- 
tricity ig Ce direction, and which may be regarded as collectively 
‘¢iretlating ‘in’ what may be called the magnetic equator; attended, 
‘as‘théy miust always be, by counter-currents of ‘negative electricity 
in (the same’ equator, but in the opposite direction ; and also that 
these'turrents have the same properties and modes of action with 
all’ other electrical currents,—then there must result, as a neces- 
sary Cotisequénce, a two-fold polarity, apparently belonging to.the 
earth, '‘itid directed’ to the poles of this magnetic equator. 

‘Tt'is‘to be observed, that as that polarity, which is situated near 
the’ north \pole of the earth, results from a current moving in a 
direction similar to that of the hands of a watch, it will have the pro- 
perties of southern polarity, m the sense in which we have inva- 
nablyi used the term; that. is, it will attract the north pole of a 
magnet, and repel the south pole ; while actions the reverse of this 
will take place in the southern hemisphere. It is unnecessary to 
remark, how exactly this theory accords with all the known facts 
“yélative to the action of the earth on magnets. The directive 
‘power which acts on magnets on the surface of the earth, is. the 
result, not of any, real influence proceeding from that part of the 
“earth to which their poles point, but of the action of the. currents 
at the magnetic equator, and;the tendency of the currents inthe 
magnet itself to turn it, so that they shall attain the position of equi- 
librium we. have. already, adyerted to, in considermg the mutual 
. action, of .two circular’ currents... This position is precisely the 
plane, which. is perpendicular to the line of magnetic direction ; 
that is, to the axis: of| the dipping needle: for as the electric cur- 
rents m the needle are at right angles to its axis, it follows that 
whetr they arrange’ themselves in conformity with the equatorial 
currents of ‘the earth, that are circulating east and west, that axis 
and 'the whole needle will point to the north and south—as we 
find they actually do. 

The nature of this influence is more clearly discernible when it 
is exhibited in its simplest form, on a_ single circular, current, 
which, ag we have seen, may, be regarded as the element of a mag- 
net, A conducting-wire bent into the form of,a.curcle, when free 
to moye, always assumes, by the electro-magnetic, action ef the 
earth, a position in a,plane descending to: the. south, intersecting the 
horizon in a line passing east and west, and inclined-to it at an 
angle which is the complement to the dip ;° that is, in a —_ 
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whieh \is perpendicular to the magnetic meridian.) Its northern 
; and southern polarities are equally’ real 
a. with that of a magnetic needle ; but apper- 
tain to an imaginary axis passing through 
the centre of the circle and perpendicular 
to its plane. ‘The direction of the currents 
on its south side, or that nearest the equa- 
tor, is similar to those in the earth’s equator 
—that is, from east to west, (the positive 
current being always understood as defining 
the direction). All these circumstances are shown in the diagram 
annexed, in wich N §, representing the north and south poles 
of the earth, the directions of the equatorial currents are denoted 
by the arrows; and the position assumed by the currents of a mag- 
net is shown at m; its poles acting in the direction of the line 
d d. 

The same phenomena are observed, if the course of the move- 
able wire be that of a parallelogram ; or, indeed, any plane figure 
which returns into itself, as well as if it were a circle. By varying 
these forms, we are enabled to observe and distinguish the effects of 
the earth’s influence on wires which are parallel t to the direetion of 
the dip, and on such as are at right angles to it. The experiménts 
of De la Rive on these subjects deserve notice, as a beautiful 
specimen of philosophical analysis ; but any detailed aceount of 
them would extend this Article to too great a length. 

The action of the earth on spiral conducting wires is precisely 
similar in kind to that on single circles, but it is more powerful in 
degree. Helices are, in like manner, found to obey the terrestrial 
influence, just as magnets do when placed in similar circumstances 
as to freedom of motion, provided the electrical currents which 
they convey are of sufficient intensity. Continued progressive, or 
even rotatory motion may be obtained by the same influence, in 
conductors whose motions are limited to certain planes, either in 
parallel directions, or round an axis. So that, in fact, every expe- 
riment that has been tried, and a great variety has been devised 
by the ingenuity of numerous experimentalists, has served but to 
confirm the correctness of Ampére’s views of the theory of mag- 
netism. It is easy to distinguish whether the motion of any part 
of a voltaic circuit ‘is the effect of the influence of the earth, or 
merely of the other portions of the same circuit, by reversing the 
communications with the ends of the pile or battery employed : in 
the former case, the direction of the motion is immediately reversed 
by this change’; and in the latter case, the action continues the 
same as before. 

Ampére is far from supposing that the successive action of the 
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solar! rays on the equatorial regions of the earth 1s the sole cause: of 
the electric currents that circulate m them. Internal changes taking 

lace in ‘the earth itself, must also concur in producing them ; for 
it would otherwise be impossible to account for the observed va- 
riations ‘in their effects. The diurnal variations may, ‘however, 
fairly enough be attributed to the alternate changes of temperature 
eceurring in different parts of the torrid, and even of the tempe- 
rate zones. 

The phenomena of magnetic induction, whether effected by 
currents of electricity passing through a conducting body, or by a 
magnet in‘which such currents are assumed to exist, are also in 
perfect conformity with this hypothesis. A conducting wire tends 
to the determmation of currents in the same direction as those 
which it conveys itself, in all the magnetisable bodies in its vici 
nity: these currents continue to circulate with more or less per 
manency, after the removal of the current which originally deter- 
mined them. In soft iron they soon disappear: in steel they con- 
tinue to maintain themselves, and give rise to permanent magnets, 
The polarities thus induced will have. transverse directions with 
respect to that of the current to which they owe their origm, for 
the reasons we have already so fully explained. 

Numerous facts have induced Ampére to conclude, that the cir- 
culation of electric currents peculiar to magnets, takes place round 
each particle of the magnetic body; he has also adopted the opi- 
nion, that these currents pre-existed in the bodies susceptible of 
magnetism, before this property was imparted to them; but as 
they were moving in every variety of direction, they neutralised 
each other, and could produce no external effect. It is only when 
a determinate direction has been given to them, either by another 
magnet, or by @ voltaic current, that they become capable of 
exerting any magnetic action. 

By a very curious experiment, Ampére has proved, that a power- 
ful electric current has a tendency to excite similar currents in 
neighbouring bodies, not generally susceptible of magnetism. A 
copper wire of considerable length was rolled round a cylin- 
der, so as to form a coil, all the turns of which were separated 
from each other by silk riband. Within this spiral coil, a ring of 
brass was freely suspended by a fine metallic thread, passing 
through a small glass tube, which was placed between the threads 
of the copper coil. ‘The circumference of the ring, in every part, 
was thus brought very near to the copper wire, through which a 
powerful voltaic current was made to pass. Under these circum- 
stances, the brass wire was attracted or repelled by a magnet, in 
the same way as it would have been, had it formed part .of 
the same voltaic circuit. The action, indeed, was. but feeble, and 
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Ampére, in his first,trials, failed in his endeavours to, render jt sen- 
sible’; ‘but oii, persevering in the attempt, his success, at last... was 
complete and unequivocal. ‘Tyerreser 
4t Will bé seer that the theory of Ampére has the advantage. of 
éxplaming ‘many anomalous appearances inthe induction of mag-, 
nétism, much more readily than any other; as, for instance, the 
occasional co-existence of south poles at each end, of q magnetic 
bar, ‘and of a single north pole at the centre. It, explams , yery 
simply and naturally the consequences observed on, the fracture of a 
magnet ; for the opposite polarities are supposed to arise from, the 
same currénts, and only take place on the different sides’ of ; those 
currents. Jt also assigns a reason for various practical rules which 
are to be observed in making artificial magnets, and of which no 
other theory ‘could furnish an explanation. . It accounts, satisfae; 
torily for the want of success in all the attempts which have been 
made to obtain any of the ordinary electrical or galvanic.effects, 
from: whatever form or combination of magnets, has yet. been 
devised, and teaches us why no such effects are to be expected. 

It may be urged as an objection to Ampére’s theory, that the 
assumption on which it-is founded—namely;the perpetual circula- 
tion of electric currents among the particles of magnetic iron, is 
hypothetical.in the extreme, and) violates every analogy and sem- 
blance ‘of probability... But to this it may be answered, that the 
facts to be explained are themselves so much: ‘at Variance with all 
the known laws of ordinary corpuseular action; that they riecessa- 
rily imply the operation of agents which are governed by laws pecu- 
liar to. themselves. _ That, hypothesis, deserves, the». preferenc 
which, while it is itself, most sunple,,is.also, most comprehensive i 
its applications ;—which, anites, together, the, greatest. number ‘and 
variety of facts ;—-which, leads to: the; discovery of mew facts; ‘and 
suggests the invention of new combinations, and. which perfectly 
accords with all the observed, results, ,. Another criterion of; a-true 
theory, is its, capability, ef furnishing elements of analytical inves- 
tigation, by which the numerical relations may be determined that 
connect together facts, in their nature apparently remote and dis- 
joined. ns 1 18 90H 

In all these respects. it will ,.be found; that no theory of electro- 
magnetism hitherto devised can at all enter into competition with 
that of Ampére,, , It, is smpossible to deny that a great advance 
will have been,,made inthe philosophy. of nature, if it can be 


shown, or even rendered probable, that all the phenomena usually. 


referred to the, operatiqn of magnetism, as a principle totally dis- 
tinct fromielectricity, are,,mere. electrical, effects ; that the former 
is, in fact, included inithe latter; and that, instead of two agencies, 
there exists but one. 
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“Tt inst; "however, be ‘confessed, that much still remains to: be 

dbtie before thie theory can be regarded as satisfactorily established. 
The new discoveries which are continually making in eleetro-mag- 
hetié“'sciencé will Subject it to a severe ordeal, and must, soon 
eithet give it decisive confirmation, or produce its complete over- 
throw.” "The curious facts lately brought to light by Arago, Bar- 
léw,'Christie, Babbage, and Herschel, relative to the magnetic 
effets induced on iron, and the magnetism manifested by other 
metals, during their rotation, are yet. to be explained consistently 
with Ampére’s s theory. ‘The recent discovery of the influence of 
the solar rays in. inducing permanent magnetism on irony under cer- 
tain circumstances, a fact announced by Morichini, and, aow com- 
pletely established by the ingenious and successful experiments of 
Mrs, Someryille,* indicates the existence of some hitherto unsus- 
pected connexion between magnetism and light, and cannot. fail 
eventually to extend our knowledge in this highly interesting g depart- 
ment of’ natural philosophy, 








Art, XI.—1. Report on. the Trade in Corn, and on the Agri- 
ort 


culture of the h of Europe: By W. Jacob, Esq., (Printed 

by order of the House of Commons.) London. | 1826. 

2, A Letter \to the Electors of Bridgenorth, upon the Corn Laws: 

By W. W. Whitmore, Esq., M.P. Edinburgh. 1826. 

N the observations which we feel it necessary to make on the sub- 

ject of the expected alteration in the corn-laws, we shall abstam 
from offering any remarks in detail upon the practical modifications 
in them, which we might thik it expedient to be suggested ; 
hécause we are. content to leave their arrangement in’ the hands of 
the: government, whose position of neutrality between what are 
called (asiwé think, erroneously) the conflicting interests of agri- 
culturists and manufacturers, enables them to suggést a change 
with tunmmpeached impartiality, and whose sources Of iiiformation 
supply them with the most adequate means of executing such 
change, with due consideration for the interests of all parties, sepa- 
rately or collectively. 

The leading priiciple of the changes effected by the’ late 
parliament in our commercial policy was founded’ in the sub- 
stitution of a free importation, subject to adéquiite protecting 
duties, instead of a system of absolute prohibition. We are 
surprised to find that there are so many persotis' both of the 
agricultural. and manufacturing classes who ‘aré disposed’ to 
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protest against this change of policy. For im whit does it 
consist ?~——in protection to the home-producer, whether of corn or 
manufactured goods, though not to the extent of forming a mono- 
poly, which has only the effect of stimulating production beyond 
safe limits, and of throwing on the consumers the pressure of 
maintaming and supporting that unnatural stimulus: Wherever 
prohibition exists with respect to manufactured articles, illicit im- 
portation—smuggling— must exist in a proportionate degree, 
Under such a system, it is not only the revenue that sufférs,— 
it is not only the morals of those parties who are directly tempted 
by law to outrage the law that suffer—but the morals of all classes 
of the community ;—for how few are not accustomed to reconcile 
it to themselves to encourage acts of spoliation punishable by law, 
through the purchase of articles surreptitiously introduced ; and to 
magine that they make a sufficient apology, when they state that 
the articles m question are not to be obtained in any other manner! 
The whole of the measures of government with respect to the 
changes of our commercial law will be found to be based on these 
simple principles ; principles in themselves not only defensible, but 
utterly unassailable, and which are obtaiming, and will obtain, 
signal triumph over their adversaries. 

There are persons belonging to the agricultural interest who 
say very little on this subject of free trade in manufactures, but 
protest, in the most loud and unmeasured terms, against any change 
whatever being made in the present corn-laws, and inculpate the 
government for their presumption in entertaining even the question 
of modification. Does the agriculturist of this class ever re- 
collect the time when his commodity sold for an infinitely lower 
rate in the market than it now obtains, when taken with a ratio 
to the taxes then paid by him—and this even making full allow- 
ance for the possible effect of the fluctuations of currency upon 
prices? Does it ever suggest itself to him, that, in proportion 
as the manufacturing population of this country increased, a 
greater demand existed for his peculiar production, and that he 
has literally to thank the existence of that population for his 
rents and his advantages? Does he suppose that he has sold his 
commodity abroad? The answer must be—Certainly not: it is 
notorious that there has not been any exportation of corn. Does 
he suppose that the non-manufacturing part of the community is 
in the habit of consuming such an extra degree of produce as 
to have occasioned that increased demand which has raised his 
commodity in the market? He cannot entertain such an opinion. 
He must, then, be compelled to admit that it is the. manufac- 
turing part of the population which has swelled his rents and 
made him what he is. And how have his rents been are 2 
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ls there any.mystery in the process? Does he, not, know. that, 
if the demand for corn is greater than the supply, more corn will 
be, grown?.Does he not know that lands of . the ‘first class of 
fertility will be first occupied ?—that, as the production of corn 
progressively increases, inferior lands must be brought into cul- 
tivation? If brought imto cultivation, does. he not know that 
they must, ev vi termini, repay, with the ordimary profits of stock, 
the expense incurred in their cultivation? Does he not know 
that his own tenant, occupying land of a superior quality, 1s only 
led to expect to make the same profits which a man cultivating 
land of an inferior quality is found to make? Does he not know 
that the difference of the money-price of the produce raised by 
these two parties is, in the present circumstances of this country, 
the measure of his rent? Does he not know that, consequently, 
every succeeding inferior quality of land brought into culti- 
vation has the effect of increasing his rent,—not (as is frequently 
but most invidiously contended) through any tricks of combi- 
nation on the part of the iandlords as a body, but by the inevitable 
course of things, arising out of the relations of property sub- 
sisting between the proprietor of land and the proprietor of 
capital employed upon land? Does he not perceive now the 
puerile imbecility of those meetings in Norfolk, which were 
holden at the period of the highest prices, when libations in 
claret were offered up to the tutelary genius of England, 
under whose patronage corn was found to grow where it had 
been said that a rabbit could not find a blade of grass to conceal 
itself from its natural enemies? What, when analysed, was the 
history. of all this extraordinary prosperity? Why, simply, that 
the consumer was called upon to pay a price which would remu- 
nerate the capitalist for raising wheat on these rabbit-warrens, 
and which, in its re-action, had the effect of raising the rent of 
every acre of land of superior quality throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

What then is the moral of this reasoning? That the agricul- 
turist should net be protected, and adequately protected, and per- 
manently protected? The minister who should act upon such 
principles would abandon his most sacred duty. But is there 
no protection short of monopoly ? 

The agriculturists of these islands should be careful, and con- 
sider well what they are about at this crisis. Do they, seriously 
weighing all the circumstances of the case, think it possible that, 
if the price of corn be sustained in this country at a preposterous 
height, our present manufacturers can continue to sell their produce 
to foreign states? Undoubtedly, reasoning selfishly, if the agricul- 
turists could secure these two conflicting alternatives—high -— 
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Of Srl at Hots ii consequence of the existence ofa 
factiiritig (population, and the maintenance of that’ anansfhc using 
ppulation in“ fall’ employmient, .under'the -cireumstance ints hight 
ef =thty would be insane not to endeavour tobaceomplsix 
ihéasuttes that woilld secure the high price of corn ;=buteven unilen 
that Suppoiition, they: must be told that their: preseat:icom-teves 
wotild tof! éxetute their purpose. - These alternatives; | however; 
are Hotorigusty incompatible. If the price of corn:betqobe yraing 
tained ‘to ‘suit’ the exclusive purpose and. pocket: of :the vagriewls 
turist, waa ‘conintries;- where not only the: necessaries of dade iare 
cheaper thin if’ Efigland, but the scale of -comfort/is: lewer dise; 
will be able at'no> ‘distant period, to undersell the maim faeturess 
of” ais country; and can the agriculturist ; contenyplate iwith 
satisfaction ‘that period; when “his own thirst for present sprofit 
will have greatly‘dithinished the comforts. of the ery: a a 0 
whosé powerto ‘purchase-gives the value to: his. own 
What, then,’ does common-sense or common instinct pe rer 
What’ else, but‘that proportions should: be -preserved,-+thatia: per: 
pétual demand‘should be secured ‘for agricultural s produce pchy 
allowing the importation of foreign corm so-far te operate, depen 
price’ int ‘this country; as to enable the manufacturer-to miaiptein, 
at Teast, if not to increase; his transactions with the, civilised, wonld 
ab’ seller bf thdse’ commodities: which the diffarent, nationso6 -the 
world,’ liis ‘customers, are prepared to buy?) andcwe hafe to sadd, 
that to endeavour to strike out that meany which; is here shadowed 
in’ theory, ‘is ‘the duty‘of the government-of/'the .countey,,aindys 
duty: fron which itis to be hoped, they will not be: mduced td 
flinch ‘whder ‘arty: conceivable combination of eiroumstances iit of 
But ‘are the: ‘present corn-laws calculated -to. secure-the, present 
purpose Of the agriculturists, or,» we shouldaather say, » ofcoue 
‘particular sect! of our; agriculturists? So far) from: it,:,that, ihe 
government of ‘the county-have .been-compelted,)in angie, thay 
one ifistance,; to recommend: a direct: Molation . of the, existing 
Taw; ‘from an Whwillingmess'-to! expose itheneommuiity go, Aly 
conséquetices f ‘a ‘strict maintenance of that law... And apoble 
Sort of legistation: for a great country: mrist that (be, which. cour 
stantly req vires the. screw: of the: paren Ye to;extand of conwact 
it’as’ citednistanees Way thake necessary:), Ltswould, he,.precisely 
as ratigtial teUallow thé executive to settle , Mae; standard, of, cur 
rétiey,! frota’ pevipd to-! pened; :at»their .owm:,wilk and, pleasure 
‘Although swe] ome give: govermmenti) creflit, :for.cthe, purest ..ud 
best thotives} for thesoundest:diseretion, yet ifj,they arg, Retr 
fhanearly4to.‘exéreise the duty of- admitting foreign com ,contrqcy 
40 létw {there i netia ‘transaction, 130 the, anny abu Bible 
theother, which can fail to be more og Jess ablacterkedpecnar'y 
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speaking} by the circumstance of such power being y i their 
hands: .No contract can be entered into—no engagement between 
mani and man-—without being so affected. Comsider how wages 
abe! governedby the price of corn. On the ist of dune, aman 
makes a bargain. with a servant to serve him till the 1st of January 
atso much per diem, with reference to the price of corn, On the 
Ist of July, the government, without any indication of progressive 
pricey preparing: the agriculturist for the change, deem it to be 
necessary either to. pass a sudden law, or to take upon themselves, 
exclusively, the responsibility of introducing, fiye, hundred thou- 
sand ora! million quarters of corn (the, quantity, more or less 
does!not affect the argument). Is. this contract,to be valid? . If 
80,"“it is ‘at the expense of the master; if not so, at the expense 
ofthe servant. .The true wisdom of general..Jaws;,is, to. allow 
individual intelligence to regulate, private transactions. No one 
can pretend, to say for one moment, that natural causes may not 
dislocate the most prudent calculations; but then no calculation 
is made without a knowledge that such natural, causes may super- 
vene ; and we all know under what species of endurance: men are 
proverbially most passive. 

But'let us ask a very plain question: What would be the effect, 
if the: present system of corn-laws were rigidly adhered to, without 
these p=!liating modifications on the part of the executiye govern- 
ment r Let it be supposed, (for the preperton is a, perfectly ad- 
missible one,) that the wheat) harvest had been a bad one, bad in 
quality. and badly housed. We know too well what would then 
have been the state of tens of thousands of the population, unable 
to find’ employment, and mainly dependant upon, charity for 
existence :—as the local poor-rates must have been insufficient 
to meet the demands upon them. Let us imagine. the price of 
corn rising from hour to hour-—~even apprehensions of . famine 
entertained —65, 70, 75, 80, 85, 90, 95, 100—and the quarter day, 
or the six weeks’ day, when the law pexmits umportation, not yet 
wrived. Is any rational agriculturist prepared on his honour to 
declare, that such a crisis (in itself possible, and uatil lately almost 
probable) could be felt, in all. its: intensity of suffering, on, the 
part of the pauper manufacturing population, without producing 
a revulsion and re-action, which would lead. to the destruction 
of those proportions which’ ought to be: the true object of 
both parties, in framing a permanent jlaw upon, this subject? 
It must be remarked, that the altra-agriculturist’s proposal is that 
this law should in no degree be mitigated: He, may, -it.is true, 
say, that, long before such a crisis could be reached, the goyern- 
ment would, as a matter of course, act upon the extremmty of, the 
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case, and.take upon itself the mitigation; but if he does make 
such an answét, he pronounces with his own lips the most con- 
elusive of all possible cerisures on his boasted law, * In ‘point of 
fact, future historians may doubt whether the most astute. policy, 
On the’ part of those who are anxious for a. change in the corn- 
laws, would fot have been, to have patiently awaited the period 
When such a crisis should arrive, and limited their endeavours to 
the mere Object of preventing the government from any sort of 
interference that could have the effect of mitigating prospectively 
the severity of tliesé laws. At all events nothing could have been 
more easy than this course. Tlie agriculturists, whose voice is 
loudest, appear to be prepared to stand by the present law. If there- 
fore the manufacturers had said to the government—‘ Either niain- 
fain the present laws, and pledge yourselves never, undér any cir 
cumstatices, to mitigate their operation ; or give us entire freedom, 
without any sort of protection to the agriculturist,—we will be 
satisfied with either alternative,—the ‘government would have 
been placed in a state of embarrassment ; because the agricultur- 
ists, such of them, we mean, as seer to be totally blinded to their 
own permanent interest, would have said, ‘ Accept thé proposal, 
aid abide by the laws as they now stand.’ ‘The result might have 
been, that for a year or two, or pethaps more, the apparent 
triumph would have been with them; but a day must have 
arrived, when the evils above described must have pressed, in their 
accumulated character, upon the country, and in that crisis the 
agricultural interést, as a separate interest, must have been de 
stroyed,—as far, at least, as the fortunes of the present possessors of 
landed property dre concerned. And what is most extraordinary in 
the present times, is the fact of the enmity of our ultra-agricul- 
turists being specifically directed against those very persohs who, 
seeing and pt pemry J the contingent ruin inevitably awaiting 
the agricultural Class, have atterhpted’ to stave it off, in the first 
instance, by relaxations of ‘that law under which the ultra-agri- 
éulfurists insanely wish the country perpetually to abide ;—and 
ther’ laboriously ‘prépated themselves to suggest an improved 
state of law—a state of law undér which those proportions 
may be preserved, upon which the interests of all classes, ‘but 
more especially of the agricultural class, essentially hinge and 
determine. 

But althougli we have felt it to be our duty to express ourselves 
thus strongly upon the géiieral ‘subject, let it not be supposed that 
we are prepared to admit, that the effect of lowering the price of 
corm by the importatioh of foreign corn (if such should be ,the 
cohsequetice, on which poiht there is much to be said) would 
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wecessarily work ati immediate relief to the distresses of our wnem- 
pieyed oF partially employed, population. ‘This part of the sub- 
jest is One of unavoidable intricacy: and yet it only requires to 

ass ‘the mind on, from point to point, to arrive at a conclusion 
carrying with it much of the force of demonstration. 

“It is contended, that the cause of the distress in the manufac- 
alin districts is, the impossibility of our master manufacturers 
affording to sell their goods at a rate sufficiently cheap to com- 
mand that number of domestic or foreign purchasers, whose de- 
mands would be sufficient to absorb the average production of our 
manufacturing industry. ‘The consequence is stated to be, that 
a great number of artisans are thrown out of employment; aad 
from that very circumstance, which involves the necessity of work- 
ing at the very lowest minimum of wages, the wages of the whole 
class are lowered, and misery necessarily ensues. 

Supposing, for a moment, that such a state of things did actually 
exist, the first observation would probably be, that there must be a 
tendenéy in the crisis to cure itself; in a word, that the manufac- 
tures would be forced into consumption, from the economy of pro- 
duction which the present low wages of labour enabled the master 
manufacturer to carry into effect. But that proposition mainly rests 
on an assumption, which is anything but practically true ; namely, 
that cheapness of production will perpetually command an extended 
market. ‘That it has a tendency to do so, no man of common 
sense and information will doubt ; but there is a limitation of pro- 
duction, beyond which it cannot be forced without a glut: and it 
is this point which, it would seem, neither theoretical reasoners 
nor practical men can determine with accuracy.—To take a 
familiar instance : suppose an individual at home, an eco- 
homist in his own private concerns ;—a hatter brings a number 
of ‘hats to him, tells him that the circumstances of the times 
liave made hats remarkably cheap, and urges him to avail himself 
of the lucky moment. He answers, that he is not in the habit 
of wearing more than two hats per annum, and that he does not 
know what he sliall do with eight. ‘The hatter rejoins, that it will 
answer for him to keep them in depét, as the present lowness of 
price will more than compensate the interest of money so laid out ; 
and that, consequently, on the whole, he will be a gainer for aban- 
doning his old method of making annual purchases exactly propor- 
tionate to his wants. Let it be supposed that he purchases the hats 
in question, and that others do the same : what is the consequence ? 
The glut in hats is absorbed for the moment; but the essence 
of the ‘transaction is, that these parties will not be hat-pur- 
Chasers in the course of the next three years. If, im conse 
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él am boris | senacxs 4 doyere ' . 
qucnen, Oh tiay nbesraion of the glut, manufacturers are retained 
saffigient/4o, produce that supply which existed’ previdwsly t6 ‘the 
glut. and if they,are retained under a supposition that, the glut 
being momentamly removed, the consumption will go oii as before, 
thé |fallacy,of such a calculation must be evident toany 'pérson 
who.gan deal with the most familiar proposition, © Now, Wwieré°is 
the difference, in principle, between this illustration and ‘one-up 
a. great scale, with reference to some of the new countries ti South 
America 2, Those countries raised loans in England" their ‘reve 
nues,, ox property in them, were pledged for thé initerést of ‘those 
loans. .."The loans being to be raised, money, ‘or ‘monéy’s worth, 
was to.be remitted ; and how was it remitted? Th bullion-or in 
bills,?-—No,...'The thing was impossible : it was remittéd in’ ti#- 
nufactures, the production of which, at the momeiit) had the! eha- 
racter of increasing national prosperity ; but the redl denhand) for 
these, manufactures was as nothing, in proportion to the ‘supply. 
Mannfactures were taken in payment at a reductd ‘rate ¥ hint how 
is, that, manufacturing population fo be maintained in petmanelit 
employment, which bas been brotight inté “action By! ciretiti- 
stances of a purely temporary nature? | Can any ‘tian doubt '#s°to 
the Cause, of manufacturing distress, who has had an opportitnity‘of 
knowing the history of these transactions, ahd of obséfving the 
way Jn, which the machinery of ' commercial intercoutse ‘praétitally 
worked, during that crisis of spuridus excitement 6f prddaction? 
In, point, of, fact, there is a plain’ anildgy betweeti this ‘surt of 
ennendiiayy and the expenditure éf 4 War, niaiily wdittatwed by 
loans,, the depressive effects of whith aré found ‘in their te-#étién 
upen,a state of peace. The whole of that national debt)“which 
new spreads its surface over évéry ‘interest ii this Cowmntry) tended 
to sumulate, production during ‘the’ period’ of ‘its “eredtivn > Iut 
what, sort of, production , was so ‘stimulate 2’ Tt was’d soft “of 
production. that, carried with ‘it ‘ho’ principle’ ‘of re“pradii¢tion. 
‘his, observation in no degree affects ‘the policy ‘of’ iticatring 
that.expense,, Fra ykJin, who Gr to’ have had’ mich’ intui- 
_ Ve prescien¢e wee tebe to. those “Opinions Gf political “eco- 
vomy, which, since, the time’ pf Adam’ ‘Siiith; ‘hive’ ‘formed ‘at 
least, the, basis ofa science, iMustrates, ih ‘ant Ttigenious ‘dnd?plau- 
sible, manner, this, distinction between simple’ prodtictivii;’‘and 
ipsognchen wet ed with re-production. ‘Speaking as 'séttler 
mn. the Lnited States in the infancy: of’ an agrictiltural settiement, 
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ing:and, sowing. repays back to me the expense [ incurred in his 
masintevance;.and it not only repays it, but repays it with owe 
exeess and, 1am enabled in the next ‘year’ to “eniploy nite 
servants, Im, comsequence of the production ofthat midividull 
servant.,.,.But if I feed and clothe a man’ to fiddle’ 6 ate 9 it7%6 
very,frue that I have the advantage and pleasure’ of his ‘fiddling 
during the, year, but at the end of it nothing. retiidins bit’ the® ¥é+ 
collection of, the tunes ; and though I may have indulged ‘tn the 
luxury,,J,am, not the richer for my expenditure.’ '' Now, although 
this|iHustration bears closely on the point of productive ‘and’ un- 
productive, labour, as argued by Adam Smith, it in‘no’ degree 
weakensithe more:sound and conclusive arguments ‘of later econo- 
mists; whe haye successfully contended that moral éhjoyments and 
intellgetual employments, and anything that is necessdry for’ the 
suppert,.of jthe civil institutions of a country, or for its defence 
against its,enemies, ought not to be set down, without’ very’ dis- 
Anet qualifications, to the score of unproductive labour,’or rather, 
it, should, be said, of unproductive expenditure:—but ‘still’ the 
naked, fact of production and non-production does stbstantively 
remain, the same, and strictly so in its effects, as a stimults’'to 
labour. 

| If;.an. andividyal with a capital of 20,0001! ‘spetids’ that 
capital..at the rate, of 5,000]. per annum—improves “his” tand 
smextends, and decorates his house,—he necessarily ‘puts into 
agtion.an increased quantity of labour, and gives'a character 
of prosperity to, the little local district where he lives ; but, by the 
terms.of the proposition, at ,the.end of the fourth year, all tiis 
stimulus, to labour ceases, and the ,effect which’ that cessation 
/produces, on the labourers and artisans who have been employed, 
and for whose services ijt may he supposed no other local demand 
now, exists, can be easily conceived. All the labourers who are 
looking, to constant, .employment ,under this Amphytrion, and 
who may, have;married on 8 supposition of finding it, are’ dis- 
imessed, to.an extensive degree ; and let the consequence be’ pur- 
sued,—ythe increase in. the supply of labour in the general market, 
from, their, hemg thrown, out of employment, produces a deterio- 
sation, in the; general wages of Jabour in such branches'as they dre 
capable.of,executing. This is more or less typical of ‘the ‘con- 
sequences of a.war expenditure. If sucli ‘an éxpenditure ‘be 
Mecessary to national safety, it must be incurred ‘with’ all its ¢on- 
(sequences ;butlet it be, feral etn however ‘he- 
| Ogssazy, it cannot be incurred without such cdtiséqaences ‘as we 
have been. contemplating, A system of unnatural ‘excitementt® to 
eithea agricultural, or, manufacturing industry, it a State Of petice, 
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produces - precisely: the same effect as the expenditure which 
has been described as incident to a state of war... If poor dend|be 
brought, into cultivation, under a supposition, that the: high prion 
of corn will be maintained,—and, in the issue, that high pngei of 
corn is not maintained, —distress will result from the. unnagwwal 
stimulus that, has. been given to agricultural produgtion, (J f,on 
the other hand, the presumed demands of foreign markets are, mjs- 
calculated, and manufacturing production is stimulated, im. ¢onq 
sequence of auch miscalculation—or if the effect of the comper 
tition of foreign markets, the natural result of a state of peace; be 
totally overlooked, and the production of manufactures he stimu 
lated, under the idea of the demand increasing, beyond: what 
experience will verify ; all the evils which have been. allystrated 
by reference to war expenditure,.and. to individual expenditure, 
will be verified on precisely the same grounds. 

To return, then, to the proposition.— Will a diminished price of 
corn, arising from. foreign importation, immediately pelieve those 
manufacturing and labouring classes who are now in a) state, of 
destitution 2. The answer is—It must: have a tendency. contin~ 
gently and ultimately to assist in their relief; but for innatadiate 
assistance, it would be really inoperative. 

If our manufacturing population be now redundant, Cand: whe 
is there who would deny the fact?) as long as. that,.reduadaney 
exists,—until the supply of manufacturing labour. be adequately 
adjusted to the demand—complete adjustment being, out of. the 
question—any fall in the price:of corn which could be, contem- 
piated under any alteration of the corn laws, would be meyitably 
attended with a diminution of the wages of such artisans ;*,; aud 
the immediate gain would be on the part of the master manufacr 
turers, and not on the part of the working classes.) ‘Take Glasgow, 
for instance.—It is an anquestionable fact, that in that, city, many 
manufacturing labourers are thrown out of employment altogethes, 
‘and that there are. many others who only work partiaily, . Is, it| to 
"be credited, that, withsuch a redundant supply. of Jabour, any 
master manufacturer would give higher wages te those labougers 
whom he does employ in full werk, than what would be, suftigient 
as the minimum for their maintenance? | His interest asa manu: 
facturer necessarily compels him to purchase labour as cheap as he 
can get it. Let it be supposed. that -the minimum, in question is 
ainepHnee per day; and let it .be supposed (everything remaining 
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the same, as'furassupply and demand go; for on that concession the 
whole argument rests) that a diminution in the price of corm enables 
the manufacturing ‘labourer to purchase as. much with sevenpence: 
in March, ‘1827, as he purchased with ninepence’ in the: present 
month ; ‘the question is, will he continue to receive the ninepence 
under that diminution of price? The answer ‘is, ‘unequivocally 
not, for the most simple reason ;—the half employed, or the wholly: 
unemployed manufacturing labourer, would be happy to work 
for sevenpence, which, by the terms of the proposition, is‘ now 
become the minimum. Is it to be supposed that the master 
manufacturer would say, ‘ It is true that | can obtain the services 
of an artisan, quite as able in every respect as you are, to execute 
a given quantity of work for me for sevenpence, and that he walk 
be as' glad to work) for me for that sum as you are now for nine- 
pence ; but out of charity to you, I shall make a present ‘to you 
of the difference between the two sums?’ ‘Such an absurdity 
could’ not: be ‘entertamed for a moment. ‘To call the master 
inhuman for not allowing the artisan to have this advantage, is 
worse than foolish—it is itself inhumane. If one individual, or 
ten individuals, or ten hundred individuals, were, under the 
influence of a spurious and irrational humanity, to consent to 
pay ninepence for labour which could be as well obtained 
for’ sevenpence, other imdividual capitalists would take advan- 
tage of the absurdity, and, by a diminution of the cost ‘of /pro+ 
duction, would ‘undersell: those philanthropists. If the prac- 
tical truth of these propositions be admitted, (and no practical 
man will be found to deny their truth,) what is the inference which 
a statesman should deduce from an exposition of this series of 
facts? It appears to be this :——that that most important class of 
the community; the labouring class, ¢an never avail themselves of 
ther proportionate claim! ent the mereased cheapness of any of the 
necessaries of hfe, as long as the swpply of labour is redundant 
with reference to the demand. » As‘long as this supply is redundant; 
legislation, humanity, custom, are ‘all equally inoperative to afford 
them’ that. advantage to’ which they: have a real claim. The 
moment that an adequate adjustment of the supply of labour to 
the’ demand is ‘made,'and the balance restored, that moment they 
could resist any forcible reduction of wages which the master 
manufacturers might plead as necessary,'m ‘consequence of the 
diminished price of the necessaries! of life ; that is tosay,' if the 
master manufacturers attempted to avail themselves of the whole 
advantage of that reduction, the labourer could successfully resist 
it: but the principle of competition would here. tell again to a 
certain extent, and would lead to the result which the state ought 
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to, consider as, the most desirable, namely; the natural. division, of 
the, adyantages of cheapness between the capitalist andthe  workr, 
MAR.) FOR: senele, let it be supposed that the. supply,of labous, 

is adjusted, to the: demand, and that eighteenpence, as, the average 

wages. of, the, artisan, founded upon the price of the necessaries of, 
life,|taken, (not, atthe minimum, but on the average\of, his\faix 

claims as,ja labourer,: let it be supposed that. the \axtisatl, under, 

these, carcaymstances, can ‘purchase for. fifteenpence,, what., before 

required; cighteenpence to purchase, the master, manufacturer 

could, ng, longer intercept that profit; for,  by..the, terms) of; ‘the 

proposition, there being a real. demand for the services of, all/those 

artisans, if. they efused. to work in the first instance. for,other, than, 
the same wages, the master manufacturer would be.compelled to 

give.it, them, or to leave, part of his capital unemployed, (and 

unproductive; and: of these alternatives, he naturally would agcept 

the least prejudicial, But, under such a supposed state of things, 

would the, artisan. retain the whole threepence? .,.Deciderlly,not; 

for, there would. be an immediate tendency on the part.of his, bro~ 

ther artisans.\to. work. for.,Jess than eighteenpence, inasmuch as, 

if they. worked for sixteenpence, by the terms,of the proposition; 

they, would have a pepny of daily advantage oyer ther preceding 

state,.,, The, consequence. of; such a state of things .muat )be,, that 

wages, would oscillate between fifteen and. eighteenpance,. aad 

the whole. threepence gained would thus. be divided between the 

master and workman, regulated,..in,its accidental variations, by 

the, alternations between the su pply and, the demand, 

If these principles: be: true, e must be taken ,as.an., axiom that 
the. prosperity of the labourer, must depend on the demand. for 
labour beimg) im proportion .to the supply;, and. mice versd,,. the 
prosperity, of the capitalist by, the, effective demand for the , 
duction of labowr being in proportion to. the: supply; fort although, 
in, cases. where the, guechier the, manufactured article. is. much 
greater than the. supply, he. may have, extravagant, profits for \the 
moment, they, will in the end, be neutralised by diminished. profits, 
under the alternation of conyerse. cincumstances which it is, Anaposr 
sible to avoid-,, ‘The inevitable consequence of high price | is 
— prodaction,.and, finally, over-production, > oh ane gluts 

and ,ifs, xeraction produces, the converse, state, of | things... ‘The 
Pere reat.of the, i th Jandlord; is precisely the same, namely, 
adjustment, of, the, | supply.-of food to the demand) .involving 
steady) and. equable, prices, under amihich equitable, and. panmnsioah 
contacts canbe made, .. 
tolf stohe admitted, that, the, geonpenity of the, ,labayiring cleats 
agnoultural and manufacturing, is involved, in the,adequate adjust- 
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Thenbof ‘the stip ply OF labour to the demands two consiteriitiony 

t themselves''to’ the practical « statesman ‘at whe pitsent 
moment} wilh Gespect tothe specific distress! of the manefactutihg 
part Of the! comrtiutity.’ First, is it probable that any whtetation 
of dis ‘eormtaws; which, as adequately protecting’ the’ landed? ns 
terest; bill be-compatible with justice and’ policy, Would produce 
sivh'd ditninetion’ itt the expense of manufacturing production ‘as’ 
te’ force’ areal and periianent demand for the mratitifactures of 
this Udottatry, which would absorb, and having! absorbed; would 
rétdiri ‘alt the present’ race of manufacturers, employed and! unem- 
ployéd)'in'a state of adequate average employment?’ Hf there be 
réason’ to’ @uippose that ‘such ‘wotild ‘be the result ‘ofa’! practical 
change in’ the ¢ort-laws,’ undoubtedly it would’ be’ wise ° to wait 
for the realization of’ sitch ‘an expectation. If, on tie’ eontrary; 
the answer be, that ‘no’ such results ‘can be: fairlyéxpected br cul- 
otlated wpoit;—if it be contended that much of the mandfaeturing 
distress ''has been created’ by artificial stimulus, ‘now efféctiidly 
removed, and which'no real stimralus can’ be forthcoming’ to 'repré- 
sent and ‘replace, ‘that “ease’'‘no choice remains but’ té Jeave 
the nimevy and distress'in full force and ‘operation, orto’ fesort’ to 
some other and’ new mivastire for the mitigation‘of 1t!) ‘Secondly; 
ifcit must be vehictatitly admitted that there is’a permanent redtint 
daney -in the ‘merafacturing popilation, which no’ probable exten- 
sion Of foreign” Or‘ domesti¢ commerce ‘is likely’ to “absorb,” are 
thére*any other ¢lasses’ of laboiirers in’ this country’ into which’ the 
redundant part of ‘that popwhition’ ‘niay’be drafted, without preju-’ 
dice! to’ those’ classes,’ im’ the Seti8e of diminishing 'theiri wages, and 
coriséyuetitly deteriorating their comforts’? | It'is to be fearedithat 
thé! answer (however rehictantly) must be giver, that there is*no 
stich (class that; iti point of''fact; even now, in agricultare} taking’ 
Dagtand,: breland,| and? Scotland collectively ;—whose- tation, 
bewiremembered;’ és’ ndw ‘blended together—w new feadtere tn’ our 


poutivel eondition;—-there: is ‘an actual‘ redundaney, ‘wthough’ & 


rediindaney (excepting Ireland) bearmy novratio to the redunidaticy' 
of: the manufacturing population in particular distrrets. bra 

Under these vircanistances’ what’ alternative remaitis?)' Catt 
thé government! atiake itself’ a méntifacturer: ‘at home, ‘embark! 
itself as reat vapitalist; and! bity goods upon ’ speculative expe 
ranent% No experiment’ can’ be ‘so’ fatal as aby ' Stich’ attempt vn’ 
the partof wovermment.' The\ mischief already dhe’ By’ a very 
partial adoption of that principle is far teo manifest to’ haratd ‘even 
a chance of its recurrence. When governititit stipply bans ‘of 
money oforiithe (tenyporary employment’ df labetir on wotks ‘of 
ndtionval wtilipy (bo it “admitted im the abstract; Hat of nb! welity 
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which earries with it’ a cothpehsating increase of revere, thuch 


présént assistance may appear to be given—much feature incon- 
yenieneé is inevitably incurred. It might, indeed, ‘admit of a 
argument, whether, at a given moment, when there happened to 
be a'temporary ‘discontinuance of employment. in any branch of 
trade; the ‘temporary employment of workmen, until 'the state of 
things had balanced itself, and the natural demand for the labouw 
of those persons had been reproduced, might not be justified’) ‘to 
sécure that justification, however, the most confident expectation 
and conviction should be. entertained of the temporary nature of 
the absence of demand: But where the want of employment 
arises’ from permanent causes, and a temporary stimulus is given, 
(as in the case in the dlustration already imtroduced of private 
expenditure,) till the government contributions are expended,— 
individuals may have married and localised themselves under this 
state of ‘things, hoping ‘that they would be permanent,—and the 
ré-action of distress will be found to be infinitely more poignant, 
than its temporary mitigation to be palliative and remedial. 
Another suggestion is—Locate these people at home on the 
unoccupied waste lands. Such lands are admitted to be of ‘an 
inferior class of fertility. If they were of the -fitst class; ‘or ¢f 
any high class, of fertility, no reasonable man would entertain a 
doubt of the propriety of cultivating them; but every man of 
common sense knows that had they been cultivable, they would 
long ago have been cultivated. ‘The omission of their cultivation 
down to this day is the most conclusive proof of their compara- 
tive sterility. It may be true that a temporary benefit might 
arise ; but population would be encouraged under such a stimulus, 
and the lands,:except for the moment, would never produce 2s 
much food as the population, upon them would present mouths 
to consume. The national distress would be inconceivably in- 
‘creased, instead of diminished, by such a system; and in propor- 
tion as the price of corn was diminished by allowing, importation 
from more fertile countries, such an experiment would be still 
more irrational. 
What, then, remains within, the. scope of legislative enactment or 
executive direction, to mitigate the undenied calamity which the 
dislocation of; the, supply and demand of labour has produced, is 
producing, and must, we grieve to say, continue to produce ?, Lhe 
answer Would appear to. be, a judicious and cautious, system of 
emigration, Or rather colonisation, under which the: individuals 
removed should be placed on lands of a degree of fertility above 
the average fertility of the mother-country,—lands which they and 
their children could cultivate, so as to produce infinitely more 
than 
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than, they. cousumied ; in other words, upon which, they, could.in-, 
crease national wealth instead of diminishing it. ,.And_ if, it be, 
admitted, thet Great Britain has colonial possessions, in which a, 
thousand, times the amount of the redundant part of our labouring, 
classes.could, be placed without difficulty, it seems to be an irre- 
sistible; inference, that the principle of removing that part.of the 
ablerbodied pauper population, for whose services, there is no 
present or expected demand at home, and who may themselves be 
not, only, prepared but. anxious to emigrate, should be maturely 
analysed. and considered, and that the degree of certainty of actual 
or,vixtual, repayment of the expence incurred m such removal, 
should be accurately ascertained, and this for the purpose of finally 
disposing of a novel and comprehensive, and most grave question 
of national policy ;—namely, whether emigration on an-extended 
scale ought not/te form part of the political system of a, mother- 
country, where (as in England and Scotland, but more, especially 
in, lreland) population is found to press most inconveniently upon 
the means of subsistence. 


We shall. consider this most important subject. at length on 
some early occasion. 








Ar, XI1.—1. Speech of the Right Hon, F, J. Robinson, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on the Financial Situation, ef the 
Country; delivered in a Committee of Ways and Means, on 
Monday, the 13th of Mareh, 1826. 


2, Financial, Accounts of the Year 1825... Printed for the House 
of Commons 


WE have long been desirous of laying before our: readers 
such a simple practical statement of the finances,’ revemie, 
and expenditure of the country, ‘as might familiarise the public 
with’ a’ subject of the highest importance, which appears acci 
det tally tobe involved in more mystery than ought to belong to; 
it, For the purpose of executing this object, we insert No. iV. 
of the ‘ Financial Accounts, printed and laid oft the Table’ of the 
House of Commons for the Year 18252’ 
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An Aveount of the Total Income of thé Revenue of Great, Britarp, aud 
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x ORDINARY REVENUES. 
Balances and Bills outstanding on 5th Jan. 1825 ., 
Customs ..2scecveresebeeseetererereecrseccces 


One Shillibg and Sixpenny Duty on Pensions and 
Salaries, and Four Shillings in the Poand. # on, 
Pensions 

Hackney Coaches, and Hawkers and Pedlars 

Crown Lagds 

Small Branches of ee . bp veg? oe we 

Surplus ce Ol tery, after ment 0! 
Lottery Pree nie a eset arrest: 

Semies ‘e230 slated Public Offices 
Poundage _— Pells’ Fees, Casualties, Treasury 
Fees, ancl Hospital. Foes «....:.+-.00seeeb yee 





January, 1826 


OTHER RESOURCES. 


Money brought ftom the Civil List, on account of 
the Clerk of the Hanaper 
Money received from the ast India Company, on 
account of Retired) Pay, Pensions, &c,, of his 
Majesty's Forces-servingin the East Indies, 
per Act 4, Geo. IV., c. 71. wagon 4 
Bills for the a of the Peer, per Act 57,, 
Geo. III., . 34. 
the Lim of Naval and. Military Pensions, . 

Nosey id in — on account of Advances 
Fund, under various Acts 

to oe Publiod coe poeceasensenes? 
Imprest ond ‘other Mouies pad into the Exchequer 


We whee de mmm ne nneneeeetece 


to, -_ on ‘oth Januyry, 1826 


\” SWetual Excess of Income over-Expenditure 
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FOR “TRE YEAR ‘1825, ‘ENDED STH JANUARY, «1826. 
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Non Biv 
ane Jrelahit, inthe Year ended 5th January, 1826, after deducting the 
i ihe ‘nuitiPe: of Drawbacks ; together with an Actount of, the Public 
to tie Reduction of the National Debt, within the same Period, 
| ee EXPENDITURE. se ane | 
Ss z . 
Kemal < 
«J RAYMENTS OUT OF THE INCOME IN ITS PROGRESS &. ae od. 2. s. d. 
Ty . TO THE EXCHEQUER. ‘ . , 
| y Charges OR 5 Se ccs e doce cscsscssecrene 3,898,377 16 74 
12 | Other Payiéitts ~.. 2.25. 8358seeeseee 1,699,053. 19 6% 
| Total Payments dub of the Income prior to ‘ 
| the Payments into the Exchequer ,..... | ----+++++ ensccee | O97 481 16 ay 
PAYMENTS OUT, OF THE EXCHEQUER. a 
84 | Dividends, Interest, and. Management of the Public 
Debt, fodrQuartefta to ]0th October, 1825, ex- 2 
clusive of £5,486,475_ 7s. 8d., issued to the Com- . r 
missioners for the Reductign. of, the National » . 
Debt ...J..0..0. CCAM ..sfessoescosesecenes 97,230,789'19 j 
86 | Interest on Exchequer | a ee ty Pe 829,498. 25 | aecnes | 1-3138 
84 | Issued to the Trustees! of Military. . and Naval a 4 
6k Peashand, tes., pes Act 3, Geo. IV. ¢. 51. .....- 2,240" OO f= ’ 
Ditto to the Bank 5 England, per Act ‘4 Geo. IV., } 
“| BE IEERS de oc ccdncvescesesee incentnccsponveece 585,740 0 0 
i ———_—- 2,800,000: 0 0 
5} 87.. Civil. last, Four Quarters to 5th Jannary, 1896 . 1,057,000 6 @ i 
88 + Pensions ¢harged by Act of Parliament on Coi- aw / 
44 solidated Fund, Four Quarters to 10th October, 
FH RRR. ety peepee ton om 36.028 8 a 
89 | Salaries and Ce Re Bee re 87.64) 5 i 
90 | Officers’ Courts of Justice ............sceeseeeee 98,6426 4 | 
91 | Expenses pf the Mint..,........) 2222000. 00. Wes 14,748 15 10. .).- 7 | 
OP DEES Eodcacee cacdbobveeds céecseescecegecess 2,956 12 ‘ : 
GS | Miscellamsoes 2... ccccccede Sey cetesT Meee 261,845 18 woM ; 
9 | Ditto, lrefend ........ 20.00 ce etd. 0% WV 801,084. a5 9 ‘Pind 3 104 
93 | Repayment of Loan from Royal Exchange Assur- Oa . i 
i rance Company, on account of the new street . 100,000, @ @ 
For the parchase of Silver forthe New Coinage im ; a 
Bethan «coc. sceboen<d tezterecereceouws 500,000 0 } 
For Building New ‘Churches im the’ Tslands oF I ' 
Bootleg ..cccccccccvccccde Se che sebc dt etBSC 90,0000 0.4,, ited 9 of 
9% | Army........- ABS -4; Se PTT ee precdece her deve eg i 
FF Prt 2a eR b MURAL ed Lates $26, 868019 2d 3.4 , ! i 
18 iy Pi ncccnscccconeserbesqresasguscuneren 1,567,087 7 797 
4) 1 99 —Miscellameous .......0eesseccesseeeeeeeeeeeees 9,216,081 15 44 wanes 1 4 
7 ‘ 
oi #108 PuMfoneyspdid to the Bank of England, more than - 

—| & a from them for Unreclaimed Dividends 49,464 11 6 j 
uA By th Kp ee for i —e Exchequer Bills, : 
ce eact § 0, FV. 36, for the Evaployurent, ee j 

¢ pete iene rappiiesetifens “manson 5.156" OWE 

€ % | Advance on of the Consolidated Fund in Treland: OED OlRL r 

1 _ for Putilic Works «...-..0-++seeeeeeeerreeees 533,958 7 2} ! 

4 a | es ———————| 707,873 18 8h 

} bak ovudibaapghy ve 1900-4 ut ogi wy 5 2eucal, aaslon BT RTAR 12 + 
‘ Surplus ot Income pai into ‘Sxckeqaen over Kxpenditaredeseed: 

te] aie ES oboe cis costaswenedase Fash? Est cones: cocqecesscee 5,653,841 6 
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\JAt the endof this Article will be found a Tear safe, "WHS 
explanation of the principles of its construction; whith we ‘have 
framed ‘for the purpose of illustrating the subject ‘with greater 
accuracy and facility.* It will be perceived that we have, in Sdfilé 
degree, varied the classification of the items included iff'the qubta- 
tion from: thé Financial Accounts; but we aré prepared ‘to’ Sho 
that, in making that variation, we are justified by adequate consi- 
derations. 

This scale presents, in its centre column, No. 1. the total ex- 
penditure of the country, including both the national debt, which 

‘4s not under the control of government, and for winch the govern- 

ment are not more responsible than parliament and thé fatidn 
at large; and the current expenditure of the country, inchiding 
the maintenance of all its establishments, which is strictly under 
the control of the government, and for the amount of which they 
are strictly responsible. We ‘have not complicated ‘this subject 
with any consideration of the capital of the debt; wé have con- 
sidered it with reference to the permanent and tenrporary annuities 
which the country is called upon to discharge, and which may 
be considered as the practical representation of that capital. In 
this; view the centre column represents a total expenditure of 
60,154,135l. ‘The remaining columns on: the rigtit furnish the 
various separate items of that total. 

» The column No. 2. represents the whole of the national debt, 
with the different characters of its Constituent parts, marginally 
noted, as so many various increments in its composition. — It will 
be seen, therefore, that this column: presents an amount ° of 
39,801,0311., a sam which it is necessary to discharge anntially out 
of the payments received from taxation, ‘and for which, ‘as already 
observed, the government is not responsible. ‘The analysis of this 
sum, as exhibited in the seale, gives 27,230,7901.+ as the amount 
of the national unredeemed funded debt of a permanent nature, 
including, as an mseparable part of it, the charge of management. 
Secondly, if the eye be carried up, it will be seen that, including 
the sinking-fund, of  5,486,4751., the debt (that is, the annual 
expenditure made necessary ‘by the debt) 1s raised to 52,717 ,2651. 
Thirdly, including part of the half-pay anauities sold to the Bank, 
which will require detailed and separate explanation, ‘it is raised to 
$3,303,0051 Fourthly,: mcluding the unfunded ‘debt, it is 
raised-to 34,132,503... Fifthly, including’ the naval and military 

* See Appendix A., p. 307. 

‘y ‘Tt will be perceived; that in the Finattce Accounts, the interest and management of 
the public debt amount to:twenty-eight millions, whereas in-our linear scale they ate cal- 
culated only ph twepty-seveu qilliong,, The reason is, that, in the Finance Accounts, the 


sum of twenty-eight millions comprehends the interest of the unfunded debt, which, 
itt the scale, is represented in a separate item, 





half-pay 








halfypay .and pensious,. it is raised to 59,485,008, ‘Sixthly, 
including the pensions charged by act of parliament on the Con- 
solidated: Fund, .it is raised to the sum of 39,80] ,0311.. of annual 
payment... whem 

‘Lhe column No. 3. represents the total current expenditure of 
the year, (including naval, military, and civil establishments, ) fot 
which the goyerument are strictly responsible, ‘This, it will be 
observed, amounts only to 16,369,828/., and is less than the sum 
of taxes actually remitted in 1816. 

The columns No, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, .inelude the 
various increments of the column No. 3, according to the classifi« 
cation which. we think ourselves justified in makmg. On the 
left of the central column, at the bottom of the scale, will be 
found, above the numbers 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, the relative near pro+ 
portion of that,.sert of reductions which may be expected to be 
moved in the ensuing session; and we hope that what is there 
exhibited will bring home to the distinct conviction of every 
person in this country, possessing the simplest elements of edu- 
cation, the true state of the case with-reference to our public 
debt, and our expenditure—and enable every person to: judge 
of the extent of personal advantage which he, as an individual 
member of the community, is likely to derive from the reduction 
of those items of establishment, the existence of which, he i 
assured by many writers of the present day, is the sole’and extlu- 
sive cause of the poverty and misfortune to which he finds himself 
exposed. ‘To. hint, for one moment, that it is not the sacred 
duty of government and parliament to make all possible reductions 
compatible with.the well-being of the state, would be to advanee, 
not only an absurd, but a wicked proposition—yet not more absurd, 
uor more wicked, ‘than are the propositions advanced by many 
writers, that this or that specific reduction would make a sensible 
difference in the condition and comforts of the labouring: classes of 
the, commuazity ; and it is not immaterial to observe, thatthe class 
of writers in question, who attempt to delude the people by telling 
them,that the cause of all their calamities is the existence of sine+ 
cure places and pensions, or the cireumstance of some government 
office having half-a-dozen superfluous clerks, are the most peremp- 
tory and dogmatical in maintaining that no conceivable advantage 
could be gained to any party, byany reduction of the interest of the 
national debt. We would fait hope that the fallacy and absurdity 
of sueh propositions may be so effectually demonstrated by an exa- 
mination of this linear scale as torelieve the people from the influence 
of that jugglery which has been so adroitly practised upon them. 
Undoubtedly, nothing can be more intrinsically absurd than whet 

is 
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is called a sinecure place ; that is, a place bearing a name that 
carfies with it 2 supposition of substantive duties to be Cxetited, 
for which 'a salary is awarded, whereas, in fact, there’ are ‘no Sth 
duties: ‘The government and parliament have, ‘thereforé,” talten 
a sound and judicious course, in abolishing for the futuré thé’ iain 
tenance’ of sich anomalies ;—yet when analysed, ‘they afé ‘né 
more nor less-than pensions, Now that unnecessary ns ought 
to be discontimued, whenever circumstances admit of stich ‘discon- 
tinuance ‘without personal injury to the party, dnd’ breach ‘of 
public faith, is strictly a truism ; but to suppose that a great stite, 
like this of Great Britain, can be carried on without the ‘principle 
of pension and retiring allowance, after a series of’ irréproachable 
public services, is to dream of an Utopian state of things, ‘Which no 
man of common sense and honesty will maintain to be practicable. 
With respect ‘to the national debt, although it is’ scatidalous to 
assure the people that it is not in the debt, but in the sinecurists'tliat 
they may find the cause of whatever public pressure arisés frdm 
taxation, yét he must be a bold man, and of very pérverse’ and 
ique morality, who would counsel any reduction of the iptertest 
of that debt, for which the nation is as much pledged ‘as’ ptivate 
debtors are for their own personal debts ;—a ‘reduction which, 
should it ever take place, would be contemporaneous ’ with “the 
annulment of pes as well as of public, credit, and igVolve ih its 
consequences the dissolution of all national honour and greathess. 
The effect, after all, of the national debt on the genefal in- 
ternal circumstances of the country, and on the intercotirse be- 
tween man and man involved in all the transactions of Biisi- 
ness, is not, perhaps, as correctly understood as might ‘be ex- 
ted, m a country where a national debt has so long existéd.— 
Tf an individual has a rental of 5,0002. per annum, ‘and pays, 
in direct or indirect taxes, 17,0001. per antium, which he would not 
pay but for the existence of the national debt, he is, in point of 
fact, not the possessor of 5,000/. per annum, but of 40002. Tfa 
servant receives twenty pounds wages, arid pays, in direct dr indi- 
rect taxation, twenty per ‘céut., in ‘pout of fact his real wages 
are only sixteen pounds instead ‘of -twetity. If this illustration 
were pursued, it would be fouiid that every person, the payer of 
direct’ or indirect ‘taxes, miutét -be so, much ‘the poorer in_ conse- 
> me of this national debt ; btit nevertheless that—admitting, ‘for 
sake of ‘atguiment,’that the debt could be so adjusted. that 


Id, be 


every ‘man’ ‘should only pay ‘a’ cértaitl ‘amount, Which shou 


Z 


exactly twenty per ‘¢ént.,—all ‘parties ‘would remain ‘in the same 
relative positiotis towards éticti other, a8 if no debt existed. , Now, 
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proprietor of ‘land has a.rental of. 5,000. a-year, aed einas- 
reer B00 at five. per cent. upon his. property——he;wauld be 
the same. situation as an English landlord; whose-s¢al 


eoee and not 5,000l. per.annum.,.'The,efiect, 


refore, of the national debt, if it could. be he dulysadjusted, would 
be to. make every member of the community nominally; poorer, as 
fo real.income, but yet to keep all. of them, equally. sach, with 
regpect to each other ; and this most important condition. must be 
remembered, that the.debt .would exclusively. fall. on those parties 
who, paid, taxes, directly or indirectly...If spapulation, were. not 
redundant, —if the demand for the services of, labouring, classes 

were proportioned to the supply of labour—those. classes. would 
vafies the least from the, operation.of the national debt, because 


they would secure themselves by an adequate rate of wages from 
_any burden of, the debt, which could. fall on..them. beyond..their 
Jar share, .as,. direct or . indirect payers. of . taxes... But, when 


| yeaah Is pedendiant, they -have no. compensating remedy. of 
sort. 4 

The main. inconvenience. arising fron the. national debt consists 
in ti the vite impossibility, with any ingenuity of legislation, of adjust- 
ng the different, proportions of that debt, which. particular classes 


should. i inequity .contribute, so permanently,, as.not, to .admit..of 


occasional dislocations of such. contributions; for, of, course, 
when from such dislocation, ,in itself unavoidable, any one ¢lass 
is, called upon to pay more, in point of fact, of the, general. debt 


than its own Jair share, the distress and.injury.of all who belong 


to it must be the result, IJt.is perfectly well known.,that ee 
human being, sustais, a weight. of .air. of, great. magnitude, but 
that, from the equality of the pressure.qn.every part.of,lus body, 
he moves about as if the pressure did not exast,.,. The moment, 
sheet, that that uniform. and, balanced, pressure is; removed: from 
any one, part, then.it js, that. the weight of the atmosphere.is felt, 
and, as every person conyersant ywith, the elements. of natural eed 
losophy knows,. i af mule Jong,. injuxe,.if not destroy. the 
haman frame., py would be applicable. at.all poiats, to 
Popa aay if that were not in Us essence ay, evil, ; for, if 
‘the ‘debt could be adjusted, to, every person, with that mathematical 
accuracy with whigh nature, has, aa ted the pressure, of “the airy it 
is not a paradox to say that much of, the swconvenence of the debt 
Would cease to be felt... But, the, sama bat the sessential. evil,lies 
behind), it is this : that under a syste ational debt, a.thousaud 
e require to, be pte To anal legislation, joes abiegoes 
‘their , own level  Tevel without o— lation, hut, thea @xistenee 
whiversal mortgage ; and nothing is more to be regretted = 
VOL. XXXV. NO. LXIX. U that 
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that the speculative remedies suggested by ingenious mien for the 
annihilation of the debt, by a concurrent sacrifice on the part of 
all classes of the community, involve measures infimitely more 
complicated, even than those which are necessary for adjusting 
the practical inconveniences inseparable from its existence. 

The people are told that the true secret is, to reduce establish 
ments to the level of 1792. Will any of these reasoners give a 
satisfactory answer to a very simple question—Why is the period 
of 1792 to be especially selected? If Mr. A. or Mr.:B. com 
tend im favour of 1792, may not Mr. C. or Mr. Dy. equally 
contend that, to maintain the period of 1792, is to justify a period 
of extravagant expenditure—that either he or his ancestor | pro- 
tested in the strongest terms, at that period, against the enor 
mous and lavish prodigality which characterized that establish 
ment ;—and assure the people that 1765 is the period which 
should be taken as the standard? But behold~—Mr. E. or Mr. F. 
rises upon him, inveighs with equal violence against the enonmity 
of his proposition, and takes us back to the standard of the Peace 
of Utrecht. It is pitiable that any class of the people of this 
country should be the dupes of such sophistry. Let us take the 
establishment of one of the principal banking-houses in London, 
which in the year 1792 had only five clerks, and which has. now 
more than forty. Introduce a modern clamourer for retrenchment 
into this most respectable house, let him address the firm, and 
tell them that they must immediately make a reduction of twenty 
or thirty clerks, which will produce a current saving of 3,000/. or 
4,0001. per annum. He would be told that it:is undoubtedly true 
that a saving of salaries would be produced, but that the business 
of the house would be so contracted under such a reduction, 
that a very considerable loss of profits must be incident to the 
experiment. Would the prying economist persevere in his recom- 
mendation? No; but he will persevere in a proposition precisely 
similar with respect to the public expenditure, because he knows 
that here he has the passions of the populace on his side, and that 
in proportion as he can succeed in juggling and deceiving them, 
he has the chance to carry, ak the means of passion and 
prejudice, measures which sober reason would not permit him to 
maintain for an instant. Let us compare the ratio between the 
clerks of the banking-house in 1792 and in 1826. What is the 
reason of that increase? The expansion of public: wealth—of . 
capital—of commerce—of communication; in other words, the 
multiplication of general riches: and is it to be supposed that 
those circumstances which influence private commerce, do not 
necessarily affect public expenditure, and the extent of patie 
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business?" Will a:modern economist accept the analogy between 
‘the imcredse ‘of private commercial establishments and of govern- 
ment establishments in departments? If he does, he will find that 
the former have increased in an infinitely greater ratio than the 
latter... And what is the consequence? ‘The duties of office wear 
men down, and destroy their physical and mental strength, in the 
hopeless endeavour to meet the extended range of public service 
with ‘the means which are now supplied them of executing the 
public ‘purpose. 

‘To return to our scale—Column No. 18 represents the taxes 
repealed /sinee the battle of Waterloo: this is No. 4 of the Ap 
pendix to the speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ;—and 
the whole sum is: 27,522,000/. ‘This shows the extent of reduc- 
tion ‘of estabishments which the government have accomplished 
sinde’ the termination of the war: forthe taxation remitted 
had been employed in the maintenance of establishments either 
temporary or permanent. ‘That in some instances those reduc- 
tions! have! been carried into effect beyond the extent which 
the ttae policy of the country required, we do not entertain the 
slightest doubt; and that increase of establishments has been with- 
holden. which the public service also required, we are equally satis- 
fred can’ be proved to. be the case; but we are entirely prepared 

to admit that, under the difficulties to which the government have 
im exposed in the House of Commons, they had no other alter- 
native than that of effecting the reductions in question. But hav 
ing reduced establishments to the very lowest minimum, which the 
interests of the country will in any shape allow, would they now be 
justified m infrmging on that mimimum? We answer, unquestion- 
ably not; and we are willing to hope that—when the total fallacy 
of those arguments has been exposed, in which the people are told 
that further encroachments on establishments are to produce an 
effectual relief from the inconvenience: to which a dislocated 
state of trade and commerce, combined with a redundant labouring 
population, has given rise—the good sense of parliament will 
protect the public interest from the incalculable injury which 
might otherwise await.it. 

We are of opinion that the government would best consult its 
own dignity and the interests of the country, by invariably receiv- 
ing im isiletice, and moving the previous question upon, proposi- 
tions for a reduction of taxation made by their opponents in par- 
hament, which did not at the same time point out specifically 
those ‘reductions in the establishments of the country which would 
render such a remission of taxes practicable. ‘The theory which 
now! seems to: prevail is, that the duty of the House of Com- 
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in}-90 9G HI ron lo esoullpat ows 
thong) is to rediice taxation, and to. leave to, the) government 
task) of selecting, such discontinuance of establishments, as; may 
make: thé. financial expenditure of the country square,.with, the 
yreduction of the revenue. ‘Those persons; who,'9ke opr 
versant with the details of parliamentary. proceedings, will, epnfijn 
the statement, that i frequently happens that members of, parhia- 
ment, who have supported the government in their, votes fon, estar 
blishments, have subsequently joined in a vote, proposing a Fede 
tion of taxation which must involve. one. or, other,..of,, these, two 
alternatives—either a reduction of those very establishments which 
they themselves had voted, or.a reduction of the interest, paad to 
the public’ creditor.|; Who would dare to imply, that, reductions 
of establishments are not to be proposed ? .. Let them; be, proposed 
—but let the onus of supplying the details of the manner, in which 
the reductions are to, be made to effect a certain, saving, safely, 
fall on those who propose them.  otned 
For example, above the Number 13, im our scale, will, be, seen 
the proportionate effect of reducing ten regiments. , Lf, the, conse- 
quence’ of that reduction were distinctly understood to, be that of 
withdrawing the military from a manufacturing, district, where, the 
starving and irritated weavers were contemplating) from day,jto,day 
opportunities for) destroying machinery-—a, very, different. effect 
would be produced on the minds of; members daterested ;in, that 
district, from what we find to take place under the: case, of a general 
vote for a repeal of taxes, where the result is;supposed to, extend 
to any particular district, in an imdiregt and unimportant, manner 
only. a 
Another mode of deceiving the, public onthe subject of taxation, 
is to collect together certain items, such as pensions or salaries of 
public servants, and to represent their amount as levied oma sinall 
local district. Thus, for example,. it is, shown. that.a. certain. dis- 
trict pays taxes, direct or indirect, to the amount of 1,000). per 
annum ; and some individual pension of 1,000I. is taken as’ if it 
were chargeable on that particular district... Lf it were, possible. to 
remit taxation altogether with respect to: any particular district, 
there might be some speciousnéss in this. Ee us’ suppose a 
district,. of one .equable. level, to be overtlowed,.. and, the . water 
upon it to be estimated at sixty millions of hogsheads; let! it 
also be supposed’ that the effect of this inundation’ faises ‘the 


water ten inches.over the whole level.—N ow, if any detached part. 


of the level could be covered with a caisson, from which the water 
might be, pumped out, undoubtedly, by the removal of ote or two 
muillions.of hogsheads,.a.part of the district might be leftdry. But 
if that were impossible; what would be the effect of subtracting 
ito 10198121 AgyQ 
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two millions of hogsheads? That quantity would be one-thirtieth 
part 6f the whole ;’ consequently, the level would be redueed only 
oié-third! Of ‘air! inch.— This’ analogy would: precisely »meet/the 
dabe} if every individual in the community paid’ an equable amount 
OP taxation + that is, if, the national expenditure bemg sixty millions, 
aiid'‘the! population twenty millions, each individual! paid: three 
poutids!” But if any fact be notorious |to every person possessing 
eofiinion “information on these subjects, it is the fact, that, the 
lebouring '¢lassesido not pay taxes, either directly or indirectly, 
iW their tiuinerical proportion.* 

‘Tt’ is #96’ t0' ‘be “observed that, admitting for the sake of argu- 
mént;! what’ no person can now deny as'a question of fact, that 
‘dur Jdbouring’ population is superabundant, the benefit of any re- 
mission of ' taxation would not be received by the labourer, but 
would fal? into’ the hands of the capitalist: im the character of an 
micreasé ‘of profit;'in other words, the mmimum wages of the 
mechanic would fall in proportion to'the reduction of taxation, + 
becatise the excess of the supply of labour, as compared with the 
demand)’ necessarily reduces (as the Report of the: Select Com- 
mittée*on’’ Kmigration correctly states): the labourer’s wages to 
‘that ‘mitimium which can sustain him m the discharge of the duties 
which‘ he is‘called upon to: perform, in a/society where there are 
thousands of persons unemployed, who: would: be too happy, to 
‘‘eNecute the: same duties for that minimum. If. the labouring 
‘population, mstead of ‘being redundant, were only adjusted to the 
“demand, then a different state of things would arse, 

Pt Cmay be trae ‘that to make these propositions familiar to the 
people may require much pains and time; but we do not hesitate 
‘t0express ‘our opinion; that’ i, is: the duty of the government, not 


lo 





of We are; well aware, of the deplorable deficiency of data, in, illustration, of this 
most interesting part of political economy,; and we take this opportunity of requesting 
~“attetitiion' to’ a ‘tabular tok which it woold, ‘in our opinion, be extremely ‘desirable | to 
have (filled up with scrupulous accuracy in every) part of the country, , We cannot;conye- 
njently introduce this in our text, but refer to Appendix B, (p, 313, infra) where the reader 
will find an outline of * Schedules, showing the expenditure of workmen employed in 
différent  tdades ’ and’ occupations, ' ‘at differetit petiods for each trade, so'as to show the 
efieotiof probperity:and adversity on the comforts of the working classes, as well as the 
effect, of, taxation in, diminishing these comforts. 
+ Vide Report of the Select Committee on Emigration, which states, as the first fact 
‘Which thé’ Cominittee aré prepared to'dubstantiate; * that’ there’ are extensive districts in 
Iteland, and districts. in England and Scotland, where, the population is; at the, present 
moment redundant; in other words, where there exists,a very considerable proportipn of 
able-bodied and active labourers, beyond that number to which any existing demand 
fdr labour cat’ afford employment :—That the effect of this redundancy is! notionly to 
reduce a)part of zhis population to a great degree of destitution jand misery; bat alka to 
Meteriorate, the general condition of the labouring glasses :--That he Ae roducing a 
vey of about excess as compared with the demand, the wages of Yabour are heces- 
y ‘reduced! td & minimam which is utterly insufficient to supply ‘that! population with 
vitthose:ineans bf support and subsistence, which are necessary to secure healthy and 
./AAtisfactory condition of the community.’ only 
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only with reference to its own interest, but to that of the country, 
to ‘familiarize the mind of the labouring people of this ¢ountry: with 
these genuine and undeniable truths, and to rescue it from. the! 
sedition-workmg mis-statements with which it is: daily: pam+ 
pered.. We should like to see a committee of the, House! of 
Commons appointed for the purpose of examining into the:truth 
or fallacy of these statements. We should like to summon those 
members of Opposition who are most remarkable for their acquire~ 
ments and knowledge; and if that committee were to report! in 
favour of the truth of these propositions, we should like to see what 
would be the effect of resolutions of fact being moved in the House 
of Commons, founded on these principles. We regret, on. this 
oceasion, the loss of Mr. Ricardo. Whatever differences of 
opinion we might have entertained on abstract points of science, 
we are firmly persuaded that he would have always been found, 
had life been ‘preserved to him, an unflinching ‘supporter’ of 
what he believed to be the truth—autterly incapable of prosti~ 
tuting such ‘belief to the political advantage of embarrassing a 
public opponent, by spreading ‘a system of error and delusion. 
We firmly believe that he would have acceded to the opinions: we 
have been stating ; and we trust that he has left behind:him men 
among his own party of equal integrity, who will not be less dis- 
posed to do justice to the subject. Mr. Ricardo never shrunk 
from the unpopular duty of ‘giving the weight of his) authority 
against the sweeping proposition—that agricultural and commer~ 
cial distress, whenever they might occur, were the result of taxation. 
On the 5th of February, 1822, in the debate on the address: upon 
the King’s speech, (vide Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates,| New 
Series, vol. VI; page 87;) Mr. Ricardo said, 

‘Though he had agreed with everything that had fallen from his 
honourable friend, the member for Abetdeén, im favour of econdmy 
and retrenchment, he could not vote in favour of his amendment, ‘as he 
differed widely from his honourable friend as to the causes of the present 

ricultural distress. His honourable friend had stated, that the cause 
of that distress was’ excessive taxation; but the real cause, it could 
not be denied, was the low price of agricultural, produce. That taxa- 
tion should be the cause of low prices, was so absurd, and sq contrary 
to every principle of political economy, that he could not consent, for 
one moment to the doctrine.’ 


On the 11th February, 1822, in the debate on Mr. Brougham’s 
motion on the’ distressed state of the country, (page 270,) Mr: 
Ricardo 


* denied that taxation was the cause of the present agricultural distress. 
A country might be totally without taxes, and yet in the ¢xact situation 


that England was at preset.’ 
Our 
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Our space does not admit of the tables and. calculations neces- 
sary to show the relative effects of the higher degree of taxation on 
the| English labourer, when compared with that of France. Mr. 
Macdonnell; in his ‘ ‘Treatise on Free Trade,’ page 19, says, 

* The question is not, whether our land-tax, tithes, poor-rates, and 
other more general taxes, are large in themselves, but whether they 
greatly exceed those of that country (France) with which I have insti- 
tuted the comparison. In this particular much error prevails.’ 

And ‘in page 20, he says, 

‘ The high taxation of England, operating as well indirectly as directly, 
does not very materially enhance the price of labour. I am of opinion 
that, by taking the excess of amount paid to the English mechanic, it 
does not form more than one-eighth part.’ 

In: page 11, Mr. Macdonnell gives a comparative statement of 
the expenditure of a London mechanic with a wife and four children, 
and that of a Parisian mechanic with a similar family. He esti- 
mates the earnings and the expenditure of the former at 78l. per 
annum, and of the latter at 45/. 10s. per annum. Of the excess 
of expenditure in the case of the English labourer, (viz. 32/. 10s. 
per annum,) he attributes one-eighth (or 4/. 1s. 3d. per annum) 
to'the greater amount of taxation which is paid, directly or indi- 


teetly, by the English mechanic, as compared with the taxa- 
tion borne by the French mechanic. He does not, however, 
give any calculation of the amount of the taxes, direct and 
indirect, which are = by either the English or the French me- 


chanic, but confines himself to the difference between the amounts 
of taxation in the two counéries. It is therefore impossible, from 
Mr. Macdonnell’s calculations, to derive any accurate data from 
which the effect of any supposable reduction of taxation in Eng- 
land upon the circumstances of the English mechanic could 
be inferred. If, however, we were to assume that an English 
mechanic, earning 30s. a~week or 78/. per annum, paid one-eighth 
of his income, or Qi. 15s. per annum, in direct or indirect taxes, the 
effect of a reduction of two millions, or one-thirtieth part of the 
total taxation of the country, would be, to reduce his expenditure 
by the sum of 6s. 6d. per annum, which (supposing him to have a 
wife and four children, as in the case put by Mr. Macdonnell) 
would be 1s. 1d. per annum tur each member of his family. But, 
supposing the mechanic to receive only 10s. a-week, (a rate of 
wages, we fear, more near the average truth in some of the dis- 
tressed districts,) the effect of this reduction in the diminution 
of his expenditure would only amount to 2s. 2d. per annum 
for the whole family, or 4}d, per annum for each individual! 
As we have already said, it is impossible, without more accu- 
rate data, to arrive at the precise amount of the reduction nee 
. woul 
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kp mace in the a expeiiture of a mechani¢, antheeyent: 
pes ,taxes; but, the calculations whiah, qe: 
of qwill,.serve, to show that the effect.of,euch a .xeduc3, 
tion, nm not. possibly fail to. be altogether inconsiderabple.+: 
‘te train of reasoning, we would invite any--pessen do); 
com the reak benefit that would accrue to the sufferang pest: of 
population. from so large a reduction. as two, millions, out) of 
ihe Fee 300,828, which js. the real amount of the expense.of, our, 
present establishments——a reduction which would cripple the public 
service, in department-——diminish the, national power,:lqwer, 
the national - os aracter,,,and destroy the seeds of future, wealth and, 
greatness, by, paralysing all, oyer the, operations of the) qeonentivn 
government. 

We shall now, proceed to show, that, the leuliostien! which 
we have made, is.strictly and technically correct : No, person: will 
deny, that the, symking-fund, (as the law now, stands) forms, part of 
that expenditure, over which——whether that be expedient jor not+- 
miuisters have, no, contcol,,,and, which it, is, infinitely, more, just: toi 
classify with the existing debt than with, the current expenditure 
of the year..,, We are;prepared, to, contend ,; that the part ofi! the 
halfspa annuity, which has been . actually sold. to. the, Bank, bears 
precisely the, same,,character of national debt as the old existing 
long, annuities; are admitted to, bear. We also contend, that 
the, unfunded debt,, until, it be redeemed, is more ,correctly;to be 
classified with the national debt than. with the, current expenditures 
With, respect. to. the naval, and, military.balf-pay and. pensions—~ 
undg tells for, the. moment arrangements have, been made; watl| 

Bank, under which the whole. charge does mot fall.on. thé .curx: 
a expenditure ; but those, arrangements, are only. to continue for 
a a Sf and a half, after which, if new arrangements are not- made 
ta REPU for them, our classification, will in itself| be unimpeach~ 
The pensions imposed), by parliament on, the, consolidated 
fund are. strictly, part and, parcel, of the, national debt... It).is on 
these, principles, that.,. we, justify |,the construction. of the. isvale, 
mae et spect tothe, ¢olump, representing the national .debt.+— 
ifference, which; appears, in the; columns, representing) the 
Da of the revenue, the army, the navy, the miscellaneous, and 
the ordnance, arises out,of the deduction from those several \items 
of, thes aananny..of half-pay, and pespione which, slphastgfic(an we: 


ie financial operation, | namaty | kriéwn by the hame of thé deadl-weitht’ pnw . 
iey ere into, effect, avd.if a long anuuity) of| £2;800,000 hadi actually been 

i hr “d R life annuity, which, in 1822, amounted to five millions, the sectionof 

the"ddltt nich Hiticates the ohredéemed fubded debt; must be sg the sum 


of, 4200,080; tata te sol mance the nationdl vb, ‘iat Be ca- 
talleg, by the equ a i200, 00042, », io 3 
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shulb presénthy deitionstrate) ‘they fornr strictly part’ and parce? of 
the public debt, are nevertheless brought forward in'the estimates 
of theyear by'the povernment, as if they were parts Of that-cur- 
rent-expetiditure; for the maintenance of which they, and they 
alohej'are-responsible. 

\Everything relating to the national debt should; in short; be 
stictly separated from the current expenditure of the year, inasmuch 
asthe (one' expenditure involves a responsibility from which the 
other “is “utterly exempt; and the threshold being’ thus cleared, 
whilst) ‘all> practicable reductions of public establishments should 
be effected {all ‘necessary increase of them should be allowed, and 
the: prineiples which regulate the employment of private servants 
should be followed, in strict analogy, by those who have the direc- 
tion ofthe public service of the country. If a farmer be told that 
hélanay reduce“his waggon-horses from ten to six, provided he will 
work them In pairs mstead of placing them one before another, 
and ithat:he eanjander this change produce an equal quantity 
of) produce without ‘incurring any additional expense, he would 
actiweakly| and! ‘unwisely in'not adopting the suggestion; but if, 
after he has teduced his ten to six, he is tobe told, that the cur- 
rent aanutal:expense of a pair of waggon-horses amounts to eighty 
powntts; and that he ought'to sacrifice one pair more for the distinct 
atid'indéperdent purpose of saving this sum, what will be his answer? 
—That-it is ‘very true an immediate saving would be made to the 
amount of 802, but that the produce which he derives from the ser- 
vieeof his: hotses would be diminished in an mfinitely greater ratio. 
Itlisv the: same with respect’ 'to the clerks’ in a banking or com- 
mercialhouse '; and the analogy applies in the strictest sense to 
allo government: establishments. ‘Those who have the chatge of 
thdsevestablishments ought to’ be removed, if they are not suffi- 
cienthp trust-worthy to be allowed the necessary means of effecting 
the public duties which are'delegated to them. 

uWeiate aware that these observations will be met by the remark, 
that:although establishments need not’ be’ decreased’ in number, 
the- emoluments of the individuals composing them should be 
lessened.''' We) answer, that the’ eméluments of ‘the’ individuals 
belonging to establishments should be'in proportion to the import- 
ance of|:the duties which they execute, and to’ the necessary ex- 
penses: of: the: period: in which they live ;‘and, if we’ admit that 
cheapness of service is alone to be considered, we must abandon 
all those analegies which private. life presents. You may tell an 
individual that he ought to employ a second-rate workman or 
tradestian,—that he ought to fee an attorney instead of a ba:ris 
ter,—or an, apothecary instead of a physician, because, by so dois. 
he would save money ; but his answer will be:in- plain terms—* Al- 
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low me tobe the best judge of my owninterests 5 Lam aware of the 
increase of expense, but I consider my own interest:more secure by 
the expenditure, than by the economy which you) suggests’ But 
another reason, and a far more important one for a statesman to con- 
sider, is, that if you wnder-pay office, you tempt men by: indirect 
meats to do that from which, under the circumstances of adequate 
remuneration, their moral principle would revolt—-you encourage 
an under+hand system of fees, and perquisites, and gratuities, no 
matter whether legal or illegal—you debase a character of service, 
which is, and ought to be, remunerated not by money only, but by 
honour and consideration also—and you prostitute the best. feel- 
ings of public men at the shrine of a sordid parsimony. 

It would be, perhaps, but fair, to admit that | the govern 
ment, or rather the governments, of this country are responsible 
for much of the existing misconceptions respecting revenue and 
expenditure, in consequence of one single insulated circum 
stance in the manner of carrying on public busmess—namely, the 
nen-separation of the national debt from the current expenditure 
of the’ country, in the! public accounts. For the current expen- 
diture the existing government is responsible—for the establish- 
ments, for their necessity, for their efficiency ; but for the payment 
of the interest. of the national debt, it has no imdividual character 
of responsibility. To provide for that payment is the business of 
the nation at large. Its amount is not regulated. by discretion, 
which is the case in establishments. It remains, for the most part, 
one. and the same, immutable, a fixed quantity, and must remain 
so until, on the one hand, it be discharged, or, on the other hand, 
it. be diminished ;—two alternatives, the ‘one .of. which js all but 
impossible, and the other, it is to be feared, more than impro- 
bable, with the exception of the effect of a small real sinking-fund, 
This mode of presenting for observation the Financial Accounts. of 
the year saddles the government exclusively with an|odium to whieh 
(as already contended) it hasnoexclusive clam. The proportionate 
extent and influence of the national debt, as compared with the cur- 
rent expenditure of government, will be ‘appreciated by any. person 
who. will take the trouble of inspecting our scale. If it be neces- 
sary that the ministers of the day should be considered as stewards 
of this great national mortgage——-as a kind of committee appointed 
to, communicate on the subject of it to parliament and to the 
country-—why should they not appoimt an exclusive day for its 
consideration, and thereby rid themselves of that unreal, responsi 
bility which the present system of confused and blended accounts 
gratuitously throws upon them? We beg not to, be understood 
as taking any extravagantly dark and gloomy view of the na- 
orem debt,, which'.we. would thus desire ta see separated: from 
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the cirremt expenditure of the government establishments; on the 
contrary; we' would ask if it be not, after all, a plain truth; that 
this country, at~ the present moment, (depressed as it may be), 
isten times more able to support and maintaim its. present debt 
aid "its ‘present ‘establishments, than it would have been able 
to’ maintain one-fourth part of that debt and of those establish~ 
ments’ im the reign of Queen Anne? May not @ period arrive, 
at whieh ‘this. country may be able to sustain a debt twice as 
great; without one-twentieth part of the inconvenience now en- 
dured, ‘collectively and individually? Undoubtedly, no man ‘of 
fair tmformation and common candour will deny that these ques- 
tions may be reasonably answered im the affirmative. He may, 
indeed, doubt ‘as to the existence of any future period when such 
speculations may be realized. With respect to public debt, the 
country have learnt a lesson which will not be easily forgotten ; 
they have learnt that, to carry on a war-expenditure much greater 
than the current supplies of the year, must inevitably entail upon 
posterity a charge and inconvenience, which ought to make the 
country more than unwilling to consent to the recurrence of such 
anticipation of future resources. Occasions may arise in which 
no sacrifice ought to be considered as too great. Such have 
arisen heretofore ; and mighty sacrifices have purchased good too 
great to be estimated in pounds, shillings, and pence. 
‘ Sic species terris, vite sua forma, suusque 
Dts honor,—1psa sibi tandem sic reddita wens est.’ 

If national honour ‘and the ‘good of man again require such a 
sacrifice, tindoubtedly it ought again to be made; but if ever it be 
sé'nade, it will bé made with a more accurate appreciation of the 
conseqttences thati was felt by those whose measures incurred the 
existing debt, or by the ‘people, who were strictly, and all but 
Unanimously, consefitient to the enactment of those measures. 

If a private individual, a country-gentleman, for example, has a 
rentat of 6,0002. per annum, and a rent-charge upon it of 4,000/. 
per arintim, his expenditure, if he be a prudent man, is neces- 
sarily limited to his real surplus, natnely, 2,000/.; and if he has 
the reputation of having a reutal of 6,000/., and an acknowledged 
expenditure of only 2,000/.,' supposing that he has no special 
motives for economy, he sustains the imputation of niggardliness, 
from the’ apparent disproportion between his mcome and expen- 
diture.| Precisely the converse effect takes place with ‘respect to 
the government: the government having an income of sixty mil- 
lions ‘per’ annum, more than forty millions of which, if duly ana- 
lysed will be found to belong to the annual charge of the existirg 
debt, hiis the reputation of being criminally lavish with respect 'to 
its establishments, the expenses of which are blended. together, most 

gratuitously 
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gratiiitously and unfortunately, with the interest of the debt:* If 

¢'acéounts Were kept’ strictly separate, the éxtent!' df the ‘ekpen 
diture ‘for which the’ government were ‘really’ ‘respottsible “Would be 
found ‘to’ be less than’ one-third of the whole} wherdas° ndw “the 
litie of distinction between the two is notin’ the slightést deste 
preserved. m, CGS,P OF Cras 

Tf this point be purstied in greater detail, the’ inconventenck Uf 
the present’ system, as affecting the government itself; Wilk bé mir 
apparent. ! In the’ Finance Accounts (vide' scale,’ coltimni“4), the 
collection of the revenue amounts to 5,245,8761.;‘ but Of this ex 
pense, 3,983,2781:+ is incurred in the collection’ of that part of thé 
revenue which ‘is réquired for the repayment of the intérest of the 
national debt } for, Supposing the public faith were to be preservet, 
the necessity for the expense if that collection would equalty’ exist, 
whether there were any establishments or ‘not.’ Pt’ thay" be" tree 
that ‘the’ government ‘have the patronage’ of ' the’ personis’ “elit: 
ployed ‘in!’ ‘this’ toWection ; but any advantage which! may'be de. 
rived ‘from that patronage’ is more than’ couriterbalanced’ by 
the unpopulatity attaching to the government’ from’ its“ presumed 
contiexion ‘with the existence of that national burthen.'’ To-restate, 
therefore; the proposition, which, we ‘think, ‘will ‘be’ dade demoi- 
strable by thé linear scale—out of an expenditure’ of 60,154, ¥35t, 
the sum’ of 39,801,031.’ is applied ‘in’ payment ‘of the '‘imterest’d 
the national debt, for which the public faith is pledged ;' 3,983,278. 
is incurred in the collection’ of the’ revenue necessity for the 
exclusive payment of that inférest; and only’ 16,369,8282. (bf 
which 1,262,598l. is for the expense’ of collection, Teavihy 
15,107,230. for establishments alone) is the’ limit of that’expén- 
ditare, which is made’ necessary ‘by the’ éxistence of ‘the! “esté- 
blishments, and for the maititenance Of which the' government i¥ €:- 
clusively responsible. And’ yet the’ government gratuitously takes 
upon itself the unpopularity incident toa’ presumed résponsibility 
for an’ expenditure of sixty millions. Agaiti (columns 5,'6;' aind’®), 
the current army expenditure’ ‘is stated to be 7,579,631,’ the nity 





* Since this Article went to the press. we, have observed, in the,‘ Times’, newspapet 
of the 22d of November, 4 report of Mr.Hume’s speech on the address, containing 
the following’ passagé:—‘ The’ rental of the ‘country had been ‘estimated ‘’at forty 
millions 7 the-taxes' amounted: to sixty milliogs, which was @ rental and'ai half Uevied 
to support an extravagant expenditure.’ 

+ The whole revenue collected being . ; ‘ f ai £57, 662,821 

The expense of collecting which is stated tobe .0 a) /k piste §,245,876 

j The net revenne, therefore, is : ‘ " orn 52,416,945 

But of this net revenue theré lisipayable tothe national creditor, 39j808,/9314.j: the 

portiovdf ddllectiég which is 3,983,278/.\ This last item, then, must!be subtracted 

from the 20,353,1062., composing the total annual expenditure, for which goverment 

is strictly responsible, and this sum willbe reduced to 16/369,828%, ineluding the 
expense: of; 262;596¢.y for its' collection, $ OETg encien 

dab sildiuq set {0 3 5,849)1 194., 
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598491 191. ; ‘the, ordnance 1,567,0871.. What is the fact? ‘that Mey 
Army, must be deducted 2 2,906,9411.; from themavy, 1,593,09 291.5 
fram the, ordnance 373,4851,5 and then it will, be found that, the 
current expenses, are reduced, for the army to 4,672,6901. ; for the 
navy to 4,255,4901.; for the ordnance to 1 ,193,6041.* W hat pos- 
sible, reason,can be shom n. for not considering the half-pay and pen- 
sions as: genuinely part of the national debt? Every person, who 
has looked into, the subject ts well aware that a retiring pension, or 
a superannuation allowance, well understood, amounts to neither 
more, ; less jthan,,a deferred annuity, or rather. payment of 
salary, ;. Lhe, soldier, or, ciyil servant, when, he enters the pub- 
he Service, enters, it on, the national. faith bemg pledged. to his 
ecelving,,.at afuture period, and subject to contingent events, a 
cetain recorded amount of retiring pension; and if the, principles 
qn, which sglaries are apportioned be correct, it will be found that 
the retiring pension, though a charge to. the public when it, may 
hecome, dua,.4s, economy to. the public m,the first instance, in- 
asmuch, as. the individual, while serving, receives a, proportionately 
less degree of salary, Nay, more; the difference between the salary 
which: he: ought tq; receive, and would receive if, he, had no retiring 
allowance secured, to him, would, if it had been, paid to him in 
cuxent salary, have, been, sufficient to purchase for him, at an As- 
surance Oflice,.a deferred, annuity equal to the, amount of. this 
retiring pension, . But it would be , supertluous to remark, that 
no control could be exercised over him if he had himself been 
entrusted with) the exercise of the economy necessary to secure 
this defexred, annuity,,, ‘The state, therefore, by. the principle of 
superamnuation, allowances, virtually compels him to act on prin- 
ciples,,of economy;, a3, 4n, the. operation, of, those principles the 
interest of, the , state,,.4s, materially concerned.—If those positions 
be, just, where is the distinction. between, the public creditor and 
the, public retired annuitant? +, Jf aman bring, six thousand 
sovereigns, in gold to. the, Bank, and, purchase, with those, sove- 
reigns, stock in the Four per. Cents. at par, he is entitled to 
look’ to the! public for’an annuity of 2401. per annum, in lied of 
the sovereigns so, exchanged ; he is entitled, also, at any time, to 
sell that.aunuity, whether the purchaser give him more sovereigns 





* Wide Linear Scale. 

* #' Parliamentary History, New Series, vol. viii, p. 287. 

Speech-of Mr. Ricardo, May Ist, 1822:— 

®Dhe Chancellor of the Exchequer had said, that these annuities were part of the 
debt of thd) couhtry. This ‘he(Mr. Ricardo) admitted.’ 

a ofithe:Chancellor:of the Exchequer (Lord Bexley), May ‘24, 1822,-vol. vii, 
pe737 ine 

4 Phe! resolutians ‘to: which the house -had agreed, recognised. the military and naval 
pensions granted during the late war, and also the. divil superazimuntions granted by can- 
sent Of parliament, as a charge on the public, and as forming part of the public debt.’ 
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or ‘fewer than! he originally gavé himnself: in other words) he' his 
given ‘quid pro quo,’ and ‘he has a’ fight to' appeal’ to” the 
national faith ‘for the maintenance of the bargaini’' Now; letius 
révert to the case of the retired annuitant: he has sold’hspersoridl 
services to the state, on the faith of receivmg a retired allowanes, 
under certain circumstances. The state, in consideration ‘of ‘that 
contingent claim on itself, has paid himi, in current ‘salary, ‘les 
than he otherwise would have been entitled to receive. Can the 
state break faith with him, without committing as decided. an act 
of spoliation’ and injustice as if it broke: faith with the public 
ereditor? Is it consistent with good faith, without any previows 
reservation of the power to do so, to compel the public ‘creditor 
to receive 140i. annum instead of 240l., which, by the terms of 
the preceding ‘illustration, he was entitled to receive? ‘The onl 
distinction is' this—that the public creditor has, by law, a power of 
re-exchanging his annuity for capital whenever he chooses to do 
so. The public retired annuitant, in most cases, is probibited br 
law from muking that exchange ; but this is no sort of ‘hardship on 
him, a9 at the period of his entering into the service, whether 
civil or military; he was duly informed that that restriction wa 
imeident to the transaction. 

Any person who has followed us with attention will perfectly 
understand the nature of the transaction familiarly known by the 
name of the ‘ dead weight,’ upon which so much observation has 
been made within and ‘without the walls of Parliament. The effect 
of this operation was to enable others to do what the retired annui- 
tants were by law prohibited from doing, namely; to exchange 
annuities for capital. If the state were bound to pay five million 
per annum as @ life annuity, being the amount of ‘the half-pay and 
retiring allowances of the combined military, naval, and civil 
services ; and if those five millions could be equitably considered 
as partaking strictly of the nature of a short ‘annuity, witli this 
exception, that, from the uncertainty of human life, the’ precise 
period of its termination could not be ascertained ;—and if it 
were thought more expedient to spread that annuity of | five 
millions over'a greater number of years than the calcitlations of 
the duration of human life made it probable that it would cover, if 
continued im the character of a life-annuity, determinable by the 
deaths of the individual parties,—this transaction must be con- 
sidered as an exchange of a short annuity of a ‘higher?! amount 
for a long one’'of inferior amount. It is to be remarked, that 
although the effect of such substitution was to saddle posterity 
with a burthen, to which it otherwise would not have been sub- 
jected, yet the means of supporting that additional burthen, when 
incurred, might have been furnished by the remission of ‘taxation 


incident 
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incident tq, the very, arrangement which effected the substitution, 
The. transaction does not, ip so far as we can say, differ in prin- 
ciple fromythat of any loan, in which annuities. are pledged to; the 
public, instead of any permanent redeemable stock. Let us sup- 
pose that.an individual had a limited estate of 3,0001. per annum, 
upon which there were charges during the lives of different. per- 
sons, of more or less the same age, amounting to 1,5001._ per 
annum :—let, us. further suppose that estate to be in his own 
power,!,and that he imtended to leave it to his children; now, if 
the probabilities of human life justified him m expecting that 
atthe end of twenty years those concurrent annuities aes 
the 1,500/. per annum were likely to lapse, would. he ‘not be j 
fied in saddling his property with a long annuity, of 75 — 
annum, ‘terminating in forty years, instead of paying the existing 
anuities of 1,500/.? Should his children remonstrate, might not 
this gentleman say, ‘If my income is to remaim|at 1,500. per 
annum, either it will be impossible for me to give: you, that edu- 
cation which may and ought to be a source of greater wealth te 
you than the possession of my property, free. from: all incum- 
brances, at the expiration of twenty years, or it will be impossible 
for me to keep the estate in good condition; if, therefore, | you 
object to this arrangement, you must either submit personally to 
the loss of education, and the deterioration of the family estate, 
or to the alienation of partof that estate for the purposes of supply- 
ing the means of your education, and of my keeping the rest of my 
land in good condition.’ ‘This principle applies strictly to the sub- 
stitution of a short for.a long anauity, as in the case of the arrange 
ments which attended the operation of what is called the ‘ dead 
weight, and it involves precisely the same argument whieh has 
been used to justify the non-maintenance of any real. sinking- 
fund; namely, that the money, in the hands of the people, would 
fructify more extensively than anywhere else, and that though 
the debt would be proportionably increased, yet the means of 
paying the interest on that debt would be progressively increased 
ina far greater ratio.. A conclusive answer to such reasoning, in 
the case of the debt, appears to us to be, to admit to the utmost 
the abstract truth of . that principle, but to contend that the 
having a margin, to meet the contingencies of defective revenue, 
without the necessity of imposing, on the one hand, fresh taxes, or, 
on the other, of crippling establishments, and thereby rendering 
the public service absolutely inefficient, isa state,.of things, on 
the whole, infinitely more advantageous than any system . which 
involves. the mischief of either of the alternatives above recorded. 
A real sinking-fund, on which at any moment money may be 
raised, «without the imposition of fresh taxes, furnishes one of 
the 
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the stirest safeguards to a country against the temptation which 
a foreign nation might have to attack her, if the necessary. ef- 
feet of preparations of defence were to involve the necessity. of 
an immediate increase of taxation. It is precisely, on, the same 
principle that all. men of. sense justify much of that. current 
expenditure against which so much popular declamation..is 
lausibly directed. Reduce your army—withdraw_ all your. sol- 
tlisss from your colonies—trust to your naval means of defence 
alone—and let them be protected by the militia and a constabulary 
force ;—plausible schemes! for which cart-loads of petitions may 
easily be poured on the table of the House of Commons., But 
what is the meaning of these schemes? Withdraw. your army, 
on purpose to tempt your enemy to plunge himself. inte. a. war, 
which presents advantages for its commencement too. attractye 
to be resisted? . Will any candid man, for. instance, deny, that 
the withdrawal of our troops from our. North American 
vinces would bear the character of invitation, im.the most direct 
and unambiguous terms, to the United States to take " 
of them ; while at the same time it must have, and ought. to, have, 


the effect of disgusting the loyal population, whom. we haye.the 


happiness. .of possessing in those valuable. provinces ?—Agaw, 
with reference to the increase of national wealth .an. a. county 
deficient to a degree almost beyond conceptionin population, 
what, madness would it be, by the withdrawal. of. the. regular 
troops, to entail the exercise of military or semi-military duties.ga 
the colonial population! Common. instinct would prescribe the 
olicy of increasing that population, instead of diminishing the 
efficiency of,that which already exists, , 
The_genius of false economy, marring national prospenity,,..apd 
choking up the springs of future, wealth—this false economy, 
whose proudest days the present generation have had the misfortune 
of witnessing—-this genius, we, are.,well, aware, would, seize, 
hjs hand the balance-sheet of revenue and. expenditure, and, show- 
ing the current items of saving to be effected by military reduction, 
would disdain and reject, the augmentation of future power aad 
wealth, which any measures calculated to increase. the numbers and 
efficiency of a colonial, population would, in the issue: create.;..net 
do we doubt that such rejection might, probably, accomplish ,its 
purpose. But this would pot, alter the fact—that im the, increase 
of our colonial population is inyolved the relief of oun own,super- 
abundant pauper-labourers now, and at no,, distant, period the 


only proper means of Supsraeding the necessity of the military 
force thus prematurely assailed as a needless burden.on the empire- 
Tt would be in vain to plead that, under such a system, an.indeti- 
nite demand would be created for our manufactures, and. that, by 
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increasing the power and prosperity of our colonial possessions, 
we setae for ee doosaiduits, Pinot for ourselves, the cessation of 
thosé burthiens, which the present maintenance of these possessions 
‘{mipoads ‘upon the er country. Such homely considerations 
‘would be of no avail—the genius of the balance-sheet would ‘still 
‘be ‘triumphant, and the seeds of national greatness must. be con- 
“tet to ‘lie hid in the cabinet of the speculatist, Instead of fricti- 
fing and flourishing under the care and direction of the statesman. 

“We are well aware that these opinions are not, calculated for the 
iheridian of passion and prejudice, and strongly suspect that they 
itay be ill received, even in the House of Commons; but we are 
tot less" Convinced of their soundness, on account of any unpopu- 
litity that. may attach to them. We feel satisfied that, ultimately, 
they “will ‘be acknowledged by the country at large. Any ove who 
Wilf exaniine carefully the causes of the augmentation of private 
Wealth, which, as well as public wealth, depends upon the capital 
jidiciously applied to it, will feel that public accounts and balance- 
siéets donot exhaust the whole mystery of government : arid Tearn 
t'siispect that posterity will feel unmixed contempt for the spu- 
Hots ‘and shiivelling ‘ecotiomy which has of late been stffered to 
Gaitiiso Ynuch ‘attention and applause—an economy at once short- 
sighted and sihglé-eyed, which never dreams of investigatiig with 
statésman-like ‘présciénce the means of ecaping from present 
pecttiiary difficulty, by the enactment of wise laws, involving the 
cteation of future wealth—but looks to petty savings as thé sole 
‘setfet of political alchemy. ‘To admit that judicious taxation, im- 
‘poséd for the maintenancé of necessary establishments, is in itself 
‘wn evil, is to admit a very doubtful proposition—precisely the same, 
as if the payment of the wages of the steward, bailiff, servant, and 
Watchmiin in a well-regulatéd family were to be characterised as 
a evil. But that a°funded debt, requiring an anhual taxation 
‘exclusively for the defraymieiit of its interest, is an“evil, ho sane 
‘perio can doubt. ‘If hé be'a man of property, the existence of 
his“owii private debts and afnual charges will supply an analogy, 
Which ‘must lead him’ to that’ conclusion. ‘That any and évery 
Yemission of ‘taxation ‘is an advaiitage to the public, provided that 
it-cait be ‘effected without violating the public faith, or crippling 
those ‘tstablistiments which are necessary for the public service, is 
in ‘indisputable proposition.’ Nay miore ; although it may be de- 
monsttated that the distressed part 6f ‘the community will not be 
betiefited!’ by any practicable remission of taxation, no argument 
Whatever! is furnished ‘against practicable réductions' of éstablish- 
went®; civil; naval, aiid military. ‘The mére moral effect of’ such 
teduetidiis is not td be disiegarded. ‘But if, under the idle pretence 
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of substantial relief to the unemployed and consequently suffering 
* operatives,’ as they are called, establishments are to be reduced 
below their necessary scale, we do not hesitate to assert that 
more essential injury will be done to the public interest, than 
could have followed their being unnecessarily increased in the 
same proportion. If any establishment can be proved to be 
intrinsically too large for its purpose, let it be reduced ;—but to 
reduce wantonly, under the hypocritical pretence of diminish- 
ing the evils sustained by the labouring population, is to aggra- 
vate a case of present distress, arising from causes utterly uncon- 
nected with national finance,—and this in the most absurd as well 
as cruel manner: for the public attention cannot be fixed at once 
on real remedies, and these frivolous nostrums. 
Why has not man a microscopic eye ? 
For this plain reason—man is not a fly. 

Why did not Lord Chatham, and Mr. Burke, and Mr. Fox, during 
that part of their lives which was spent in direct and vigorous opposi- 
tion to the government of the day, counsel the sort of experiments 
to which we, it seems, are destined to submit? The answer is— 
those great men disdained to flatter, to their own ruin, the passions 


and prejudices of the multitude; they had nobler ambition than 
could be gratified in a frivolous and teasing warfare of petty details, 
in which little minds exult, because it is over them, and them alone, 
that such minds can obtain even a temporary semblance of 
mastery. 
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APPENDIX, A. 


Bein ing. a more detailed Explanation of the arog aoe Scale, 

:; wibifing the Linear Proportions which exist a ifferent 
| er of the Public Expenditure of Great Bra Britam and 
freland, during the Year 1825, 


No. 1 is the centre column, and represents the total expen- 
diture of the country, which, with a slight exception, is defrayed 
from wr proceeds of taxation, 60,154,1351. 

No. 2, on the right of the centre column, i is the line which repre~ 
sents ~ annual interest and expenditure incident to the national 
debt, 39,801,0311., including all such charges as, in strict prin- 
ciple, ought to be considered as parts thereof. - 

No. 3 represents the portion of the public expenditure appa- 
rently under the control of the government, including the civil, 
military, and, naval establishments, 20,353,106/.; but the part 
dotted represents the charge for collecting that portion of the 
revenue which is made necessary by the payment of the interest 
of the national debt. 

No. 4 represents the portion of the public expenditure connected 
with the collection of the revenue, as exhibited in the public 
accomats, 5,245 ,8761,, which together with 351,5561. for the pen- 
sions and superannuation allowances, compose the 5,597,432/. 
Vide Finance Accounts.* 

No. 5 represents the expenditure of the army, 4,672,690/., de- 
ducting the half-pay and pensions, = 2,906,9411., total 7,599,83 10. 
Vide Finance Accounts. 

No. 6 represents that of the navy, 4,255,490l. deducting half- 
pay and pensions, = 1,593,629l., total 5,849,119. Vide Fmance 
Accounts. 

No. 7 represents the expense incurred for certain miscellaneous 
services detailed in the public accounts, 2,702,122/., deducting 
the pensions and superanauation allowances, = 76,890/., total, 
2,779,012. Vide Finance Accounts. 

No. 8 represents the expenditure of the ordnance, 1,193,6041., 
deducting half-pay and pensions, = 373,483l., total 1,567, 0871. 

UN o. 9 represents that of the civil list, 1,057 0002. 





* The whole events collected being e ° £57,662,812 
The expense of collecting which is stated to be . . ° 5,245,876 


The net Revenue therefore is. ° . . . £52,416,945 

But of this net revenue there was payable to the national creditor 39,801,031/., the 

proportion of collecting which is 3,983,278/. This last sum, then, must be subtracted 

from the 20,353, 106/., composing the total annual expenditure for whch government is 

strictly responsible, and this sum will be reduced to 16,369,828/., including the expense 
of 1,262,598%, for. its collection. 

x 2 No. 
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No. 10:represents the amount of advances, for certain services 
in Ireland, .and elsewhere, as detailed. in the public accounts, 
1,022,394. sonore hor pin rhs = 

No; 11 represents the amount of salaries paid in various, mis- 
cellaneous departments of government, 203,989l. 


On the left of the centre column— 


No. 12 represents the linear proportion of a saving to be 
ohe JT yet! . ‘ . ‘ 7 : ee | 
effected by a reduction ‘of ten regiments, ="252,3301. 


No. 13 represents, ina similar manner, the Saving to be effected 
by a reduction of four thotisand men in the navy, = 218,4001. 

No. 14 represents the proportion of a saving of }19,330I., or 
ten per cent., on the expenditure of the ordnance. 4 

No. 15 representsthe proportion of a saving to be effected by 
‘the reduction of. five hundred junior clerks in the different esta- 
blishnients of government, = 75,0001. 

No. 16 represents the proportion of a saving of 20,100/., to be 
effectéd by a reduction of ten per cent. on the salaries) of various 
pubhe: functionaries, = 20,1001. 

No. 17 shows the linear proportion of these assumed reduc- 
tions, when addéd'to’each other, = 685}160. 

And. No. 18° extlibits the ‘linear’ proportions of the savings 
which ‘have been effected by the various reductions of annual 
taxation, which, the, government have. accomplished ‘since’ ‘the 
period of the war, viz., 

Remission of direct taxes - ' .. £18,177,000 
Taxes on articles.of consumption . . ‘ 7,620,000 
Taxes for the relief of trade, &c. . . ‘ : 4,915,000 
be £30,712,000 
Deduct taxes imposed in 1819 upon malt, tea, tobacco, &e. —_3,19.9,000 


£27 ,522,000 


Observations, explanatory of: the: reasons, of some variations 
between the sums indicated on the scale, and those in the Finan- 
cial Accounts, . 

The revenue collected from;taxes, during the year 1825, 
was ‘ ‘ : 4 : ‘ £57,374,977 

The difference between the balances retained by the re- 

beiver) at the commencement and. the» cldse..of , the 

fi 1ancjal year, was equal to the additional receipt of 


A reyehuue t0 the amount of 287,844 


Making the ordinary annual revenue to be \ 1677669;821 
Carried forward . ‘ . £57,662,821 
Brought 





ttZom 


o-w> 
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Bronght forward’. ue wt Pgs? 669,821 

sse> ag LF a further incéme’ derived bia 

other sources, as will be hereafter explained, amount 

‘the’ 6" 7 . . . = . ’ Ig »206,479 
HD cha pepe 


So that panbele INCOME WAS) + «| ne . 62,871,300 


e 


During the same » year the ordinary expenditure, was — 
- i connected eh national debt, viz. 
: ‘£27,230 790 
fund,  . 8S 486475 
Interest of unfunded debt - ; $29,498 
Half pet, and aan 3: f sold to 
é Bank “. , 685;740 
£84,132,503 
Charges connected with the collection of the revenue) |. + ' 5,597,482 
Pensionsby ‘Act of Parliament charged on the con- ' 
sotidated fund : ‘ ‘ » re eho 366,028 
Civil list . . ° , eK Tg . . 1,057,000 


Miscellaneous, as Bein Page 138). =. (261,846 


Finance Accounts‘) 2 Page139. 90},064 


in pages 141-3. 2,216,082 
quangasmcesamns 2,779,012 
Salaries and allowances : ‘ . 87,641 
Offieers of Courts of Justice : A 98,642 
Mint " ° 14,749 
Bounties relative to ‘the growth of 
hemp and flax in Scotland , : 2,957 
oe 208,989 
Army Cee ee tale Chat ee as se 7,579,631 
Navy “ : : : ‘ ; ; ; . 5,849,119 
Ordnance .'”°. ~ Pas | : l Q 1,567,087 


Muking the ordinary expenditure to be ; . 59,131,801 
‘Fhere-was; however, a further expenditure, as will be 
hereafter explained, "amounting too 2 ohwougs +) ByS72,D33 


—_—- 


So that the whole expenditure was. . |. 62,708,934 
And as the whole i income amounted to 62,871,300/., it ~ 
follows. that ‘there’ was’ an' €xces$’ Of’ ititome’ over ex- ° 
penditure to the amonnt. of ‘ ; é ‘ é 167,366 


Sum equal to the whole income ‘ - £62,871,300 


Some explariation must now be given respecting the sum of 
5 »208,479l., represented in the above accounts, as an extra 
source of income, is 


2 
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! EXTRA INCOME, 
Received:from the Clerk of the Hanaper  . «.) + £2,000 
» | firem the East India Company, towards the 
¢. hhalf-pay and pensigns of the King’s forces. . , 60,000 
from the; Commissioners for the employment of 
the poor, as repayments of money lent . 208,307 
from the Trustees of Naval and Military Pen- 
_.... Slons, &c. . . ° ; . , 
N.B. This large item of income being connected with 
the “ Dead Weight Annuity,” a separate explanation will 
be given thereof at the end of this statement. 
Received from Ireland, being repaid from the advances 
made for public works and improvements in 
that part of the United Kingdom . ° 210,389 
from the Exchequer, as the amount of imprests 
and other monies repaid thereto . ° 5 220,283 


From which it appears, that the amount of the above 
sums exactly equals that which was given as the extra . 
income requiring further explanation, viz... . |. £5,208,479 


We have now to explain the circumstances connected with one 


of ‘the precedmg items of extra income, amounting to 4,507,5001., 
stated to have been received from the trustees of naval and mili- 
tary pensions. The late wars had left, as a ‘ dead weight’ on ‘the 
national resources, a certain expenditure for pensions and half-pay, 
which, in 1822, was assumed to be five millions per annum ; the 
whole of which, from the nature of the expenditure, consisted of life- 
annuities, payable to several thousands of persons. After excluding 
all new pensions, or half-pay ‘allowance, an estimate, on the ordi- 
nary laws of mortality, was made to ascertain the probable future 
amount of this five millions at the end of each subsequent year. 
By this estimate, the original sum of five millions would have been 
diminished to the sum above-mentioned, 4,507,5001., in the year 
1825. Upon similar principles of calculation, it was estimated 
that 2,800,0001., continuing as one uniform anauity for forty-five 
years, would be the equivalent of the diminishing life-annuity. 
The*bank, or any other a therefore, might purchase the 
uniform annuity, and furnish government every year with the esti- 
mated diminishing sum. ‘To effect this commutation, parliament 
appointed trustees, whd were enipowéred td sell along annuity 
of 2,800,000l,, terminating in 1867; the purchasers contracting to 
supply the sums, estimated in the manner already explained. As 
yet the trustees have sold an annuity of 585,740. only, conse- 
quently the remainder of the annuity has not as yet been called into 

existence, 
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existence, amounting to 2,214,260. This sum deducted from 
4,507,5001, leaves 2,293,240l.,. and. that ‘identical ‘sum was paid 
up, in 1825, by the Bank, who had purchased the portion above- 
mentioned fort 13,089, 4192, and, prior to the year 1825, had paid 
up 4,624,3291. Since the year 1825, the Bank has ‘also paid 
2, 165,740i. , and has to pay still 4,006, | 101., which will form part 
of the ways and means for the year ensuing. 

As the sums 2,214,260. and 2,293,2401., forming 4,507,5001., 
will also appear in the subsequent explanation as to extra expen- 
diture, another observation is necessary, In one part of the public 
accounts, 4,507,5001. appear to have been received from the 
trustees, and in’ another part 2,214,2601. appear to have been 
paid to the same persons ; consequently 2,293,2401. was received 
beyond what was paid. In point of fact, the latter sum only was 
received ; and the other sum of 2,214,260/.. was neither paid over 
to, nor received back from, the trustees. Its insertion on both 
sides of the public accounts magnifies both the income and the 
expenditure of the country by so much above the actual amount 
of each. The exhibition of this, however, is necessary, in conse- 
quence of the financial operation, familiarly known by the name 
of the ‘dead weight annuity,’ created in 1822. 

We come now to the items forming the extra expenditure, 
which we stated to amount to 3,572,1331. :— 

Paid to the Trustees of Naval and Military Pensions, as 
already explained . + £2,214,260 
to the Royal Exchange Assurance Company, in 
repayment of a loan on ac¢count of the new street 100,000 
for silver for new coinage of Ireland , ° ’ 500,000 
for building new churches in Scotland . 50,000 
to the Bank of England, for unclaimed diy ridends 
more than received . 49,465 
to the Commissioners for the employment of the 
Poor : 125,150 
out of consolidated fund in Ireland for public works 633,258 


Making the amount of extra expenditure, as already - 
referred to - . ° . . . . - £3,572,133 


—— 

It remains to examine what was the actual income, as well as 
the actual expenditure, for the year 1825, From the items already 
given, it appears that the excess in the extra sources of income 
and expenditure will stand thus:— _ 


Income. Expenditure. 
Received ffom the Clerk of 
the Hanaper . " . 1 . >. £ 2,000 


Carried forward £2,000 
Brought 
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. > ' Tneome. 
Brought,forward . «1 » £2,000 
Receiyed.-from ‘Trustees of 
Naval and Military Pensions £ 4,507,500 
Less the sum paid tothem . 2,214,260 
Balance actually received ———— 2,293,240 
Paid for public works . ‘ 533,258 
Less repayments back . 210,389 
Balance actually paid . —-~—— . £ 322,869 
Received from the East India 
Company, for pensions and 
half- 
Received from the Commis- 
sioners of the issue of ex- 
chequer bills for the OPT 
ment of the poor 208,307 
Less sums paid . ° : 125,150 
————— 83,157 
Received imprests and other 
monies paid into the Ex- 
chequer . ° ; - 220,283 
Paid Royal aren ‘Com- 
pany . bas pobary 100,000 
Paid for silver for new coinage g ; ; : , 5003000 
Paid for building new churches 
in Scotland. : ‘ é ‘ ? , 50,000 
Paid by Government to parties 
entitled to unclaimed divi- 
dends.- . $22,422 
Less amount paid by the Bank 272,957 
49,465 





Totalextraimcome . . ) '£2,658,680 £1,022,334 
Less extra expenditure . +’ °81,022,334 


The real tae income, therefore, i is 
about . d . £1,636 346 


According to the public accounts.submitted in the beginning of 
this article, the ordinary in¢ome from taxes was— 
£57,662,821 
The extra income from other sources has been shown 
to be only ‘ ; . ; ‘ ; » 2,658,680 


So that the actual income.wasouly ....._- £ 60,321,501 


ee 


i ve Whilst 
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Whilst it-appears-that the ordinary expenditure was £ 59,131,801 
And the extraordinary expenses, as we have: just 
shown, were . ; ° ° ° é : “¥,022;354 


So that the total actual expenditure was - - £60,154, 135 


And the difference between it and the actual income would be 
£ 167,366, as was shown in the first part of these observations. 

The actual income being. : ‘ a . £60,;321,501 
From which deduct the excess é 6 167,366 


Leaves the actual expenditure ‘ ° . » £60,154,135 
as already shown; and it is upon data, thus calculated, that the 
foregoing scale is formed, with as much accuracy as the limits of 
our work would admit. 


APPENDIX, 'B. 


Schedules to be filled up, showing the expenditure of | workmen 
employed in different trades and occupations, at different periods for 
each.trade, so as to show the effect of prosperity and adversity on the 
comforts of the working classes, as well as the effect of taxation in 


diminishing these comforts. 


ESTIMATE. 


Showing the Quantity, Price, and-different kinds of Articles consumed, 
or expense incurred, by a Person employed as » and 
considered as a rate workman, when his average wages, 
during the year » were per annum: the lowest rate 
of wages during the-year being per week, and the 
highest rate per week. ‘v 


The number of persons in the family was :— 


One Man, whose average wages ‘per annum, in money actually 
received, amounted to 

One Woman, who daring the"year contributed by her labour to 
the annual income. ds sep ls eb picpiebiog oe bia bide e oe oes 

Children, of whom contributed by . labour to ‘the 
annual i income 

The, total sum anpually received as — Y ase w rete by 
the day 








piece, or taskew as eeceee 

















N.B, When work’ it the above occupation has ‘been performed by the job, or piece, 
state the quantity of work generally done by the job, or piece, during a day, week, month, 
or year, by the person employed in this‘manner, and the sum of money received by him 

for 
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for a given period, as compared with the money received by a person who worked for 
ordinary daily wages; thus :— 
a d, 
By the job, or piece, the workrgan recejved per day, week, month, or year, 
working hours daily on an average ....... vince bke eon pAneae ee 
By day ae» s, the workman received for the same period as above, work- 
ing ours a day, on an average .........+4+ eoccces th settee 


Those manufactured articles, of which the raw material was imported, are marked thus*. 
* ANNUAL EXPENDITURE, 

Articles produced at home, and consumed as food, | £. 8. d.| £. 8. 4, 

Quantity.’ P a in household use. 

Wheat 


Potatoes 

Vegetables of any kind, except Potatoes. ..... 
Cheese ..... 

Butter 

Milk : 

Beer, or Malt Liquor of any WME “nccebvetse: 


British Spirits of any kind...,..... weiesss 
Salt 
Butcher’s Meat of any kind . 
Bacon, or Salted Meat of any kind 
Fish, salted or fresh 
Candles 
*Oil for light 


Coals ees 
Wood ori 
Peat 
Soa 
Starch, or other expenses connected w ith washing 
Sundry other expenses connected with cleaning 
or scouring 
Total Household Expenses more generally 
connected with Home Productions “en 
Colonial Productions. 
Treacle ...0+-. 
Rum ..\.. 
Rice 
Coffee . ° 
Indigo for blue in n washing beeccesces eevee 
Total Household Expenses connected with 
Colonial Productions 


Foreign Productions, 








Brandy 
Other Articles . 
Total Household Expenses connected with 
Foreign Productions ...., 


Total Household Expenses ., 
Carried forward +++. 
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£. 
Brought forward ..... 
Expenses for Clothing. 
Woollen Goods ......... 
Linen ditto 
*Cotton ditto .,..,. 
Leather ditto 
Hats and Haberdashery, not included i in the pre- 
ceding charges 
Total Expense Clothing 
Wear and Tear of Household Furniture, rated 
at percent, on its value ..,,0++++ee0 
Rent of House ...... es 
Total Expense for "Food, "Clothing, "and 
TORRE ces ccecevecegoceccetend 
Charges connected with sickness ........... 
Charges connected with the education of ‘the 
children, or religious instruction ...+...... 
Taxes of any kind paid direct to the revenue .. 
Total Expenditure ......+.esereeeres 
Total Income ...ccccesecsovecsscece 























Difference ....seesscovcccseccccees — 
Average Retail Prices of the Articles puree the same year ; or the 
highest and the lowest Prices of each Article. 


Article. | Quantity. act. Highest Price. | Lowest Price. 








Perstoneot || 4. & @& | dm & | hw & 
dibs. or an 

Wheat Flour 4 pr hy om 
quantity. 




















ERRATA. 


No. LXVIIL,, p. 514, line 32, for * monster’ read ‘ monitor,’ 
In this Number, p. 25, line 6, dele * while.’ 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a 


“7 & * « 
aC ANNEAL PUBLICATIONS FOR THE YEAR 1827, 
Ture’ 8 Telescope ; or, th ‘Astronomer’ s, Botanist’s, and Naturalist’s Guide, for the Year 
9877 .' 9s. 


Acketateuin'Fongeb-ine-Nct, a4 Christmas and New Year's Present, for 1827.5 contain- 
ing Thirteen Engraving On Steel ; in a case. 12s, 

The Amulet {or Christian’ and Literary Remembrancer for 1827 ;- with Trelss Engrav- 
ings by the-first artists, 12s. 

The oes Souvenir’; ‘or, Cabinet of Poetry and Romesen, for 1827 ; embellished 
with Twelve Engravings on Steel. 12s. 

Friendship's Offering; for 1827 ; ‘containing Prose and Poetry, illustrated with Twelve 
Superb Engravings.  12s., in an: embellished case. 

Sams’s Annual Peerage of ‘the British Empire: ~Ten Plates. 2 vols. post 12mo, 
AGRICULTURE, BOTANY, HORTICULTURE, AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
The Farmer's Companion ; or, Complete System of Modern Husbandry ; including the 
latest Improvements ant! “‘Piscbveries in Theory’ and’ Practice. By RY'W. Dickson, 
M.D.,Honorary ‘Maeiiber “of the Board of Agriculture. In one large volume royal 
8yo., illustrated by upwards of 100 Engravings, representing improved Implements for 

Farming, the'various breeds of €attle, Sheep, &c. Price 11.'}6s.in' beards. 

The Gardener’s Magazine, and Register of Rural'and Doniestic Improvement, Conducted 
By J. €. Loudon, F.L3.,°H.S., &c. In 8vo., with Engravings on Wood, Vol. |, 
13s. 6d. Continued quarterly. 

Hortus’ Britamiious; ‘or, a Catalogue’ of all Plants cultivated or knoww.in Great Britain. 

 Arranged-according to their natural ordérs, with Reference to the Linuean, Classes and 
Orders, their Scientific and English Names, where native, when intraduced, time of 
flowering, duration, &c)&e.: Part I. By Robert Sweet, F.L.S.. 20s. 6d, 

General Directions for Collecting and Preserving Exotic fuspets: aud | Crustacea, with 
Illustrative Plates. By George Samouelle, A.L:S. .18mo. 5s. 

A Manual of the Elements of Natural History. ;:translated from the Tenth German Edi- 
tion of Professor Blumenbach. By.R.J.Gore., New Edition. 8vo. lds. 

A Series of.Facts, Observations, and Experiments, on the Different Modes of Raising 
Young Plantations of Oaks ; with Remarks upon the-Fencing, Pruning, and Training 
Young Trees in general. By. William Billington, 8vo, 18s. 

The Practical Grazier ; or, a a Treatise on the Proper Selection of Live Stock, &c,. By 
Andrew Henderson, Svo. 14s. 


BIOGRAPHY, 

The Life and Adventures of Giovanni Finati, Native of Italy, 2 vols. post 8vo, 

Personal Narrative of Adventures in the Peninsula during the late War. . By an Officer 
it the late Staff Corps Regiment/of Cayalry.) Syo. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Lindley Murray ; in a Series of Letters, written by 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Art. I—1. Noticias Secretas de América,’ sobre el’ Estado 
Naval, Militar, y Politico de los Reyno del Pert, y Provincias de 
Quito, Costas de Nueva Granada y Chile : Gobierno y Regimen 
particular de los Pueblos de Indios : Cruel Oprésion y Extorsiones 
de sus Corregidores y Curas: Abusos escandalosos introducidos 
entre estos Habitantes por los Misioneros : Causas de su Origen 
Motivos de su Continuacion por el espacio de tres Siglos ; Breré. 
tas fielmente segun las Instrucciones del Excelentisimo Seftor 
Marques de la Ensenada, Primer Secretario de Estado, 
presentadas en informe secreto 4 Su Majestad Catolica, Et 

enor Don Fernando VI.: por Don Jorge Juan, y Don An- 

tonio de’ Ulloa, Tenientes Generales’ de la Real Armada, 
Miembros de la Real Sociedad de Londres, y de las Reales 
Academias de Paris, Berlin, y Estockolmo. Sacadas 4 luz 
para el verdadero conocimiento del gobierno de los Espafioles 
en la America Meridional, por Don David Barry. Londres, 
1826. 4to. 

2. Coleccion de los Viages y Descubrimientos que hicieron por Mar 
los Espafioles desde fines del Siglo XV. De Orden de su 
Majestad : Madrid, en la Imprenta Real: afio de 1825. 2 tomi. 
Ato. 


WE conceive we shall be doing our readers some serviee in 
laying before them a tolerably full account of the extraor- 
dinary historical document, entitled ‘ Noticias Secretas de Amé- 
rica;’ since the language im which it is written, and the incon- 
venient size of the volume, must, for the present at least, confine 
its circulation to a small portion of those by whom its contents 
would be most valued.* 

Every one who has read Ulloa’s Voyage—and who is here that 
has not ?—will be glad.to see another work from his pen }—a 
work too, as we think, of far superior interest, as well as import- 
ance, in every point of view. it had long been suspected by 
literary men, that the authors of the voyage in question had, on 
their return to Spain, given in a confidential account of the South 
American administration, but that the ministry of the day had sup- 





* We are happy to know that the same gentleman, to whose exertions, personal and 
pecuniary, we owe the present volume, is now preparing an English version of it. 
+ Ulloa wrote the narrative parts of the Voyage, and the whole of these Noticias. 
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pressed it as discreditable to their country, and dangerous to the 
colonies, The Secret Report now before us appears, accordingly, 
to have lain in the arehives of Madrid for more than half a cen- 
tury, till brought to light by the industry of Mr. Barry, who as- 
sures us he has printed it verbatim from the official manuscript. 

The value of every book of travels depends essentially upon the 
character of the writer, and this is particularly the case where the 
work contains, besides matters of fact and mere narration, general 
reflections suggested. on the spot, opinions springing out of inci- 
dents, which may not, perhaps, be described, or even alluded to. 
On this account, we think it of consequence to recal distinetly who 
the authors of this Report were, and what peculiar opportunities 
they enjoyed for observing the countries through which they travelled. 
About the year 1735, various scientific expeditions were under- 
taken for the purpose of measuring degrees of the meridian in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe ; and while Maupertuis and others went to 
the North, Bouguer, Godin, and Condamine employed themselves 
in Quito,‘ and’ Ulloa and Juan, the authors of this work, were 
associted’ with them. ‘Their geodesical opérations were griev- 
ously interrupted’ by the political events of that period ; for both 
the Spanish philosophers were called away from their scientific 
pursuits by the urgent requisitions of the local authorities in Peru, 
‘alarmed to the last degree by the descent of Lord Anson upon their 
ceast. "These interruptions, however, had the important effect of 
enabling them to see the country to much better putpose than 
they could otherwise have done. The energetic opérations of our 
countrymen, in 1741, kept the whole Shores of the Pacifi¢ in a 
state of agitation; and these two officers, apparently the only effi- 
ciettt publie men in Spanish America, were hurried about from place 
‘to place, a8 the danger shifted its grouhd. They were everywhere 
‘intrusted with high powers ; and; by their knowledge anid decision 
‘of character, gamed a gréat ascéndaricvy over the riitids of the 
iwhabitants. By repeatedly crossitig the country at all seasons, 
and under a great variety of circumstances, they had infinitely 
better opportunities of seeing the real state of affairs, than if they 
had merely gone round as Commissioners of Inquiry iti a pompous, 
official style, professedly to investigate abuses, and report upon 
delinquencies.. Their advantages in this respect are well described 
by themselves, when treating of the Indians. 


*The persons who have been commissioned to inquire into these 
matters, heretofore, have done their business in a very superficial mav- 
“ner; some from want of adequate leisure, or the means in other 
Fespects,—too many turned aside from their object by the all-engross- 
ing. occupation of making money. These causes did not influence 
us; the only gain we had in view was information, and the end 4 
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all our investigations, the truth; and we assert with confidence, 
that we succeeded as completely as we could haye wished. As our 
travelling patty was always small, its appearance never alarmed the 
Indians, who soon learned that our real wish was to be cordial with 
them. We always treated them like rational beings, and as members 
of the same species with ourselves; so that they soon gained con- 
fidence in our presence, and communicated their feelings and wishes with- 
out reserve. Our payments, also, we took care should always be made 
with exactness and punctuality, and this being quite unusual, naturally 
led them to describe the very different manner in which they had generally 
been treated by others. These, and many other advantages, we en- 
joyed fora space of more than nine years of almost continual moving 
about from one province to another; during which, we had ample 
opportunities of verifying by actual observation whatever had been 
reported to us before.’—p. 295. 

It is quite evident, then, that these distinguished travellers come 
before us with very different pretensions from any others, of whose 
works we had, up to this time, been in possession, There is no 
other account of South America, with which we are acquainted, 
that is not more or less open to the suspicion of bias, or to that 
of having been written without adequate personal knowledge. Such 
a dark picture, indeed, was generally given in books, not Spanish, 
of the practices of the Spaniards, that the more reasonable part of 
European readers were inclined to set down a cotsidetable por- 
tion of these shadows to the influence of national prejudice, com- 
mercial disappointment,—especially the overflowings of passion 
caused by the imprisonments, confiscations, and banishments, to 
which all foreigners were liable, if they presumed to intrude upon 
the golden markets of the New World. From the slightest suspi- 
cion of such, or of any other undue influences, the writers of this 
work appear to stand entirely free. ‘They were connected with 
no department of the colonial government ; they were no desperate 
smugglers, engaged in the contraband trade of those coasts; they 
were no wily traders, stealing into the interior of the country at the 
imminent risk of their liberty and property ; they held high official 
rank, without being mixed up in any local interests whatever ;— 
they were,. besides, men of honourable minds and virtuous habits— 
possessing great intellectual powers—and well versed in all the 
European knowledge of their day. It is difficult to imagine, that, 
employed as they were by the Spanish ministry to examine into, and 
report upon the state of South America, they could have any mo- 
tive whatever to make things appear worse than they really were. 
They must have been aware that any unfavourable statements 
would be liable to a rigid examination—and would inevitably raise 
up a host of bitter enemies on both sides of the Atlantic :. for any 
exposition of the abuses in South America, directly calculated to 

x2 injure 
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injure all persons in office there, interfered also, and that most 
seriously, with the. patronage of the men,in power at Madrid, and, 
indeed, with a whole army of jobbers in the Peninsula, who from 
age to age had considered it their birthright. to prey,on the vitals 
of the transatlantic states. Every motive, in short, whether of na- 
tional prejudice, or of personal interest, must have inclined them 
to the side of. a cautious, rather than an exaggerated statement. 
Our readers, however, will find it necessary, at, least, we found. it 
so, to recur perpetually to these circumstances, in ordey, to heljeye 
it possible, that in any country, professing Ubristiapity, sucha 
monstrous system as this book exhibits could, prevail,,; ,,.,, 

This most important addition to the history, of, the American 
continent is written. jn. a simple and pleasing, Spanish, style-—here 
and there, perhaps, a little long-winded ;, but. always clear, and 
delightfully, wnambitious : it abounds in judicious, and, we, may 
say, kindly views of society, and in reflections, evidently suggested 
by the feelings of the writers, which are, not only, admirable in 
themselves, hut of, great yalue to the reader ;—for it ,will often 
happen, that while the most minute and elaborate description 
fails to convey ,a ,lively impression of the scene described, a 
single touch of a, trayeller’s own feelings, casually dropped in 
conversation, or hastily jotted in a private journal, at once, through 
sympathy, kindles the imagination, and transports us to the spot. 

The ‘ Secret Report’ is divided into ‘Two Parts ;—the First of 
which is occupied almost entirely in describing, the wretched state 
of defence of the towns along the coast, the unarmed and undisci- 
plined condition of the troops and ships of war,—betraying, in 
short, the total disorganization into which this department of the 
colonial government had fallen. These details, though very curious 
in many respects, and interesting to persons acquainted with the 
localities, are of no great importance to the general reader. Had 
Don Antonio de Ulloa, who was captured by the English on his 
return to Europe, not succeeded in Si this portion of his 
papers in the manner described in his Voyage, the liberation of 
those countries might, we think it far from improbable, have been 
ante-dated more than half a century. 

The Second Part is so crowded with new and interesting matter, 
that we scarcely know where to commence our extracts, or how, 
with a due regard to our limits, to give a just conception of this 
extraordinary exposition. We have perused it several times, and 
on each occasion with increased surprise; for, with all our pre- 
vious acquaintance with the subject, drawn from books and from 
some personal experience, we had no conception of the extent 
to which the misgovernment of those territories had been carried. 
The misery inflicted upon the aboriginal tribes was such, that our 
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surprise is not that their numbers in Peru should have decreased 
from six millions to half'a million of souls, as\it appears to have 
done, but that a‘smgle pair should have been ‘left’to continue the 
species. ' Altogether the picture is so full of injustice and cruelty, 
and exhibits civilized human nature ‘in a light so much worse than 
we find ‘it’ €ven’ in savage countries, that were ‘it not forthe con- 
sciousness that'the remotseless tyranny which’ gave’ effect to the 
systéin is finally overthrown, we should have flung ‘the book away in 
meré disgust’ and despair. At present, however; though ‘its perusal, 
in many places; 'is' very painfal, we conceive it to be’ fraught with 
instruction to every lover of liberty and justi¢e.- In’ South America, 
the’ wlidle staté, trom the viceroy downwards} was corrupted to 
the core, ‘ahd ‘the ‘most offensively so that portion of the community 
to which’ all ‘the rest ought to have looked up for an'example. So 
utterly without-principle, indeed, was the whole éxecative govern- 
ment of ‘the country, that at first sight it! strikés «swith ‘wonder 
how it held’together from year to year. '' But' one ruling motive to 
action ‘pervaded all public men’s breasts, and' this, by’ keepitig every 
eve directed one way, and every hand ‘engaged m’ ‘the Sanie’task, 
lent a'cértain fatal vigour to a system! which otherwise inust speedily 
have fallen’ to’ pietes: “he golden calf certainly was’ tiéver wor- 
shipped with ‘stich ‘single-hearted devotion in ‘any’ other land, 

We find it nioteconvetiient to depart’ from the ‘arrangement 
adopted by the authors, and commence with the sixth’ chapter of 
the ‘secdnd ‘part, which ‘treats of the civil and political state of 
Perw} ‘and’ shalt endeavour, by translating at some’ places the very 
words of the writers, and at others by condensing the ‘narration, 
to convey some idea to bur readers of the curious state of things in 
South America. 

* The flagrant abuses,’ say our authors, ‘ which pervaded all classes 
in Peru, unfortunately took their rise in those sources which ought, 
according to every principle Of good government, to have been the 
purest; since, if the evil did not, in perfect strictness; originate in the 
supreme head, it was always sanctioned with so’ little reserve in that 
quarter, that the sins of omission were to the full as'‘mischievous to the 
state. Butin the immense majority of cases the viceroys were really the 
main springs of this system of corruption ;—and as Peru unfolded to the 
view of its governors an unbounded field of wealth and power, there 
were very few indeed who could resist the temptations offered them. 
From the moment a viceroy landed, he was treated with much greater 
state than his own sovereign. Alcaldes crowded round him, proud of 
being allowed to act as his grooms, and to run by his side on foot holding 
the bridle of his horse, while regidores and governors of provinces sup- 
ported over his head a golden canopy.’—p. 452. 

The king, it is observed, was placed at such a distance froth 

every 
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every part of the Indies, that even the direct rays of his influence 
scarcely shone so far; still less could they operate effectually by 
reflection. " The viceroys, as a matter of course, assumed all 
the real power, and being, beyond competition, the highest co- 
lonial authorities, all the world imitated them. » ‘It being 
seen that, whether to increase their own importance, to fill 
their coffers, or to serve their friends, they invariably made it a 
rule to disregard all orders sent out from Spain,—the whole 
train of government servants, down to the very lowest officer, 
took upon theniselves, in like manner, to put that interpretation 
upon their instructions which suited their own particular pur- 
poses at the moment.—(p. 452.) In this cavalier style even the 
Audiencias, or courts of justice, disposed not only of the royal 
mandates, but of those emanating from the viceroy. ‘The only 
difference appears to haye consisted in the degree of politeness 
with which the disobedience was announced. When the order 
bore the sign-manual, a sort of Eastern etiquette was obseryed— 
the despatch being first pressed to the lips, and then raised over 
the head, was accompanied by these words :—(p. 445) 

* I obey, but shall certainly not execute, it being my intention to pro- 
test against these commands,’ 


Various minute regulations were laid down with respect to the 
nomination to vacant offices, which were as uniformly disreg arded, 
and each situation given to the person who was willing to pay best: 
the following anecdote shows the levity with which this sort of 
profligacy was treated ;— 

‘A suit came before the Audiencia, in which one of the parties 
well knew he had not the smallest title to success. He, therefore, 
cast about for the means of disposing the head of thé government 
in his fayour, and nothing, he found, could be easier than bribing 
the viceroy. When the day of trial came, care was taken to 
instruct the judges, who accordingly gave their votes for the guilty 
person, with the exception of one; who voted the other way, as. his con- 
science was not so pliable. After the business was over, this judge 
waited upon the viceroy, to beg pardon for having presumed to differ 
from such high authority :—‘ But really the case,’”’ he said, “ was so 
very clear, he could. not bring himself to be guilty of such flagrant 
injustice.” ‘The. viceroy listened attentively, and after assuring him 
there was nothing in all this to interrupt the good understanding subsist- 
ing between them, beaged, in a friendly way, to ask whether or not any 
one had sought to influence his vote by the offer of bribes? The 
other admitted that some attempts had been made to corrupt him. 

The viceroy, upon learning the particulars, highly commended such 
purity and disinterestedness ; and presently leading him to another room, in 
the middle of which stood a large golden fountain heaped up with coins, 
caskets‘of gold-dust, and bags of. doubleons, told the judge he was not 
in 
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in the least surprised that his integrity had stood fast, since it had been 
assailed only! by such. petty temptations.as a gold snuffrbox, and a few 
candlesticks.’—p. 454, , ’ 

During the residence of Ulloa and Juan at Panama, they had 
an Opportunity of personally witnessing the extraerdinary manner 
in which justice was thus bought and sold,—+ Matters (say they) 
were here brought to such a pass, that the judges:of the Amdiencia, 
or chief court ef justice, selected one of their: number, a, dexterous 
person, and gave him authority to negotiate with, the contending 
parties,as. te what amount of bribes they were respectively disposed 
to give on the occasion. Nothing can be conceived more scandalous ; 
for the decisions, pro and con, were thus fairly put up to auction, and 
knocked, down to the highest bidder. The details of the business were 
settled in. this way:—the managing judge alluded to, first made a 
bargain with one of the parties, without, howeyer, actually closing the 
causé; and having now ascertained the extent to which one suitor 
was inclined to go, proceeded to sound the other in like manner, all the 
while pretending to he personally interested in favour ef the side he hap- 
pened to be ‘addressing—as a proof of which contern, he betrayed the 
confidence reposed in him by the other, urgitig strenuously the offer of a 
little more, that the voices.of the other judges might be secured. When 
the bidding stopped, the court was assembled, and. the decision, as a 
matter of course, given in favour of the person whose ultimatum had 
proyed the most handsome.’—p. 464. ‘The adroitness of this judicial 
auctioneer speedily recommended him to the notice of his supe- 
riors; he was promoted, in the course of three or four years after- 
wards, to a higher situation, and of course to’ more extensive 
opportunities of peculating.—p. 465. 

n most of these anecdotes the men in office are, as might be 
supposed, the successful tricksters, it being the general custom 
to pay beforehand; yet sometimes they were outwitted. For 
example :— 

‘In the Audiencia of Quito an appeal cause came to be tried, in 
which the judges had already given their opinions so decidedly in favour 
of one party, that the other, who had no fortune, was driven to 
despair. In this extremity .a device suggested itself, which he im- 
mediately adopted, as a sort of forlorn hope. Being slightly acquainted 
with the niece of one of the judges, he waited upon the uncle, and said 
that his sole object in pursuing this cause being the satisfaction of dis- 
possessing his rival of the property so unjustly obtained, he had 
determined, in the event of a favourable decision, to make over the 
estate in dispute, unconditionally, to the young lady, his-lordship’s 
relative. The worthy judge, who up to this moment had been deaf 
to all solicitations, now began to listen to reason; and haying soon dis- 
covered the true merits of the case, hastened to impart a portion of this 
new light to his brethren on the bench (d desimpresionar 4 los demas ). 
The cause was in consequence examined, re-examined, and a? = 

fully 
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fully decided in favour of the party who had no sort of right to succeed. 
As soon as he was.fairly in possession ‘of the property by the final judg- 
ment of the court, he called once more.on his friend, and said he came 
to beg pardon for breaking his word,. but really. his circumstances were 
in such confusion, they did not admit of his paying compliments to young 
ladies at the expense of funds which were required for himself, and which 
were now his by legal title. The idle things he had promised, he ayowed, 
were a mere manceuvre to gain his point; assuredly he would, as in 
duty bound; be most happy, by-and-by, if the estate turned out profitably, 
to show his gratitude to the judge by some present; but, in the ‘mean 

time, was extremely sorry to say he had no spare money.’—p. 466. 
These anecdotes show the operation of the system, in the, quar- 
ter where it is most mischievous that corruption should exist ; but 
the same laxity appears to have extended to every department of 
the government. Our authors enter minutely into many branches 
of the stibject, and, with much good sense, always justify their 
opinions by incidents which occurred in their presence, or came 
to them unquestionably authenticated. Everything connected with 
the custom-house was in a strange state of disorganization—or, 
to speak more correctly, of organization—-since the tarjfs and other 
orders of the state were put aside, and a perfectly regular system 
of smuggling substituted, ‘The whole of the chapter which treats 
of this system, called the ‘ Contrabanda,’ is in the highest degree 
curious, as showing the irrepressible desire of man to possess the 
good things of this earth, when once he has become acquainted with 
their use. It is remarkable enough, however, that it never seems 
for a moment to have occurred to our liberal-minded authors, that 
the countries through which they were travelling, and where this 
forced trade was carried on to such an enormous extent, had any 
right to the benefits of legitimate commerce. They invariably 
consider this matter, solely as it may or may not affect the revenues 
of his Catholic Majesty’s custom-house ; and, without the least re- 
morse, consider all parties who contravene its paramount interests as 
traitors to their country. ‘The wants and wishes of the population 
they think nothing of; and instead of rejoicing, as one would 
imagine it difficult for generous minds like theirs not to do, on 
seeing the roads lined with droves of mules, transporting the pro- 
duce of foreign countries to the interior, by whatever means intro- 
duced,—they only sigh bitterly over the profusion of bales and 
boxes which could thus find their way into the very heart even of 
those districts where the prohibitory regulations were the most 
rigid. It is, indeed, very curious to think how such men, who 
must-have known by experience that the traffic in question was 
every way beneficial to the ‘ abettors, buyers, and receivers,’ should 
never have thought of suggesting some relaxation in those enor- 
mous 
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mous duties and impolitic restrictions on lawful foreign inter- 
course, which they could not but see were the real causes of that 
extraordinary extent of contraband trade. But there is nothing 
more remarkable in the character of the old Spamard, than this 
total absence of all feeling for the rights and wishes of his country’s 
colonists: it seems more a part of his nature than an acquired 
prejudice, for it extends to the most generous individuals. So 
deeply engrained indeed is this selfishness on the part of the 
Madre Patria, that we are convinced there are scarcely half-a-dozen 
Spaniards alive, to whose souls the thought of the free commercial 
intercourse now enjoyed by the South Americans is not more 
deeply saturated with gall and wormwood, than even that of the 
political degradation of being dragooned by foreign troops at 
home. 

The next subject which comes to be discussed, is the conduct 
of the ecclesiastical establishments ; and here we feel, with our 
authors, that the ground is a very delicate one ; but, however dis- 
agreeable it may be, it is much too important to be passed over : 
for the influence exerted by the Church 6f Rome over the manners 
of South America seems to have been immense ; and, indeed, it 
is more than questionable whether a state of society, so destitute 
of all right principle of cohesion, could have held together, for 
any length of time at least, had it not been for the example and 
support of so large a body of highly disciplined, wealthy, and un- 
principled ecclesiastics, armed with the two-edged sword of civil 
and religious authority.—It is not possible, we fear, by extracts, 
to give an adequate conception of this singular chapter; but we 
strongly recommend its perusal to any person who is curious to 
learn to what extent the profligacy of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, in a perfectly unrestricted state, is capable of reaching. 
The following passage, near the commencement of the chapter, 1s 
pretty well for Spaniards, who, it must be recollected, are speak- 
ing, not of heretics nor aliens, but of their own church establish- 
ment, all the priests of which were their own countrymen :— 


‘The ecclesiastics of Peru consist of two sets, Seculars and Regulars, 
or Clergy and Monks; both of which lead such licentious and scandalous 
lives, that, although human nature is everywhere found to be weak— 
and in Peru, perhaps, feebler than elsewhere—yet it would seem that 
even there the priests are determined not to be outdone, but strive to 
excel every other class of the community in the infamy of their habits (el 
sobresalir & todos los demas en las pervertidas costumbres de su desarre- 
glada vida) ; as if incontinence and every other vice ought to be most 
prominent and effective, in those upon whom the obligations of moral 
restraint might be expected to be the most binding. Accordingly, the 
members of all the different religious orders, whose most sacred duty it 

is 
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is to correct or prevent the backslidings of human frailty, are, on the 
contrary, the very worst sinners themselves; doing mischief, not only by 
the example which they set of every vicious indulgence, but by striving 
as much as they cante encourage similar wickedness in others.’ ,,, 

* Of all the. wiees which fatten and flourish in Pern,’ say our, greatly- 
shocked. authors, ‘ the, most scandalous and extensive is that of concu- 
binage. No class, or even individual person, is exempt from this crying 
sin. Europeans, Creoles, bachelors, married men, clergymen, and friars 
—all alike. In short, though a little afraid of being accused of exaggera- 
tion, we make. no exception to the rule, of which we shall bring foryard 
some examples.’—p. 490. 

‘ Before leaving Cuenta for Quito, upon one occasion, we Called at a 
convent, to také leave of some friars of our acquaintance. On reaching 
one of the priests’ cells, we found there three remarkably pretty girls and 
one reverend father, while m a bed on one side lay our friend whom we 
came to visit; senseless im a fit. All the young women, but particularly 
one of ‘them, were busily employed in fumigating the monk, and using 
other approved remedies, to bring him. to life. _On begging to know, the 
cause, of .all thia commotion, we were told. that the gir) wham we might 
observe to be most attiye;in her attentions to the sufferer, was, neither 
more nor less than. his. mistress, The day before it appeared that this 
couple, had quarpelled, and while the priest was still out of humour with 
his fair. friend, she indiscreetly placed herself before him, when preaching 
in a neighbouring church. The unexpected sight of the damsel had such 
an effect in reyiving his anger, that he cut short his sermon, fell back 
in the pulpit, and had not yet recovered the use of his faculties. ‘During 
our stay, the’ other friar entertained us with a detailed ‘account of the labo- 
rious Tiaturé of ‘his various duties, and concluded by telling us, that ‘the 
second of these young ladies lived under his protection, and the third be- 
longed to the Superior of his order.’—p. 495. 

* It happened that a French gentleman of our party, having passed the 
evening at a fandango in the neighbourhood, fell into conversation with 
one of the ladies, and about midnight, when the dancing was oyer, offered 
his services to:see her home. She cheerfully accepted his attentions, and, 
without any further remark, bent her steps straight to a conyent of friars, 
and rapped atthe, gate. Her companion jwas quite thrown out and 
astounded, but waited to see the end of so strange a proceeding. In a 
few moments, the porter opened the door, and the lady stepping in, bade 
him good night, observing, that this was her house. The Frenchman's 
amazement may be easily conceived, for he had never before witnessed 
such an adventtire ; but, ere long, both he and all of us became suffi- 
ciently familiar with such things.’—p. 496. 


An anecdote is given of. an old priest who performed mass in 

a most patriarchal style, with his fifth mistress seated in the church 

at the head of a swarm of Ais children most of them her seniors, 
while another of his sons assisted at the altar. (p. 503). 

At first sight it seems surprising that the bishops and other high 

authorities 
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authorities did: not interfere to put a stop. to these scandalous 
abuses—but, as our travellers observe, the evil had, from long use, 
become so rooted in the system, that it could hardly be weeded 
out; and, in the second place, the said dignitaries fully participated 
in the -wickedness of the climate. This we learn drain the most 
affecting story told of the treacherous methods used to ruin the 
daughter of a venerable cacique, or Indian chief, at ‘a yillage 
in the interior of the country. We regret that the story is too 
long to translate entire; for it is well told, and, by some of its 
shocking details, proves even more than it is intended to illus- 
trate ; since such circumstances could not possibly have occurred 
inany society not totally demoralized. ‘The Cura, or priest of the 
parish in question, had, it seems, in vain tried every art to subdue 
the native purity of this poor girl, who, though an Indian, and con- 
sequently despicable im the eyes of a Spaniard, was ; considered 
noble in her own nation. At length he devised a stratagem by 
which he not only overcame her scruples; but averted the indig- 
nation of the old cacique. It was pretended that in certain cases 
the church of Rome did grant permission for the clergy to marry ; 
and the Cura, affecting to be extremely sorry for the wicked 
attempts he had heretofore made, declared his intention of now 
marrying the girl, provided he could procure from the bishop of 
the diocese the necessary dispensation. ‘The poor Indian and 
his daughter were deceived by these assurances, and saw a 
courier set off and return with a forged despatch which they 
were told was the episcopal license. ‘he marriage was accord- 
ingly solemnized by one of the assistants, without witnesses or any 
of the usual formalities, and after this the parties lived together as 
man and wife. ‘The rest of the cacique’s tribe, however, who had 
been often told that no clergyman could marry, and knew nothing 
of the mock ceremony, believed, in spite of what was said, that the 
daughter of their chief had at last fallen a victim to the arts of the 
priest, and bitterly deplored the degradation to which their race, 
and the family of their chief in particular, was reduced. In pro- 
cess of time the truth of the case became generally known; the 
priest, after being punished by a short suspension from his sacer- 
dotal functions, was removed by his bishop to another living; the 
Indian girl and her children were turned adrift on the world ; and 
the unfortunate old cacique died shortly afterwards of a broken 
heart.—p. 347. 

The whole country appears to have groaned under the exac- 
tions levied upon it by the innumerable monastic establishments ; 
on these, we have not leisure to enter into details; but there occurs 
at page 525 a passing remark, which shows the state of public sen 
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timent more clearly, péthaps, than could be ‘ddneé’ by any express 
descriptions, 

‘ Whenever such subjects came to be discussed, they were viewed 
by the inhabitants with great detestation ; and at the. period, when the 
war broke, out with England, people spoke. their minds with much 
freedom, . Even the most prudent and best-informed Jaymen, and 
sometimes even the secular clergy, declared in our presence, that, 
provided the free exercise of their religion were guaranteed to them, 
they would. consider it the greatest happiness that the country, should 
be invaded,and. taken possession of by the English—were it, for no ather 
reason but.to escape the obligation of paying, such, inordinate taxes to 
the convents.’—-p. 525, 

Although every page of this chapter affords .evidence.of| the 
infamous character of the friars who swarmed: in these regions, 
ho express mention is made‘ of the manner m which the stock was 
supplied from Spain. This omission is, however, made ap by 
Mr. Barry, who was educated, and has resided great part of his life, 
in Spam }—and ;who, at! is proper to observe, is ofthe Reiman 
Catholic ‘persuasion. ‘| Missionaries, he tells us, came: amually 
from | the .different convents of South America: tol! obtain: rem- 
forcements ‘in ‘the Pemmsula. These recruits: were! generally the 
most perverse ‘and stupid) members of the Spanish tehgious 
houses; ‘who! had become a torment to the superior—+réfractory 
monks, ‘who ‘refused: to’ conform to the rule of their erder—dften 
wretchis, ‘who, had» been expelled from ‘convent ‘after convent, 
and were ‘now: mere ‘outcasts In their province. ‘To such persons 
nothing <could’ be: more fascinating than the description of: the 
licentious manners of their brethren-in Peru, and decordingly the 
recruiting commissary easily filled his ‘roll, When ready: to start 
they were sent on board any ships'which happened to’ be: ander 
sailing orders for the colonies ; but so great was the repugnance of 
the capi to take in such a set of miscreants, that the governor 
was obliged to force them on ‘board at the point of the 
bayonet, and it sometimes happened that the departtire of vessels 
was delayed for several months solely to get rid of ‘these passen- 
gers. (Note;to, page, 509.) 

The. aly exception to, this picture of ecclesiastical deprayity in 
South Amenica occurs m, the case of the Jesuits, who really seem 
to have.Jaboured, with all sincerity, to unproye the condition of the 
natives, and uh maintained, if not a perfect puxity of manners, 
certainly suel a comparative degree of virtue as gave these able 
and extraordinary 1ien'a great and-useful inflaence. Our personal 
es; erence, ‘itideed, of the traces left im those countries of the in- 
dustry of this singular order had led us to expect that such faithful 
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travellers as Ulloa and Juan would not fail to do, them justice, 
We have room for only one short extract. 

‘ The order of the Jesuits (they say) was of the highest utility in 
those countries—they established schools everywhere, and’ laboured 
incessantly to instruct the Indians, and improve their condition. They 
not only taught the doctrine of Christianity, but took care to inspire their 
pupils with just conceptions of its spirit. These good ‘works were not 
confined to those parts of the country where they had established col- 
leges ; but extended to the most sequestered corners, farthest removed 
from adventitious assistance, and, under every circumstance, strenuously 
set their faces against the immoral practices so prevalent in those 
regions’. ‘The libraries of their colleges, the depositories of learning and 
piety, were open to every one, and in their own persons they Were ready 
at all ‘hours‘and seasons to perform the offices of charity and: religion. 
In ‘their:churelies; the service of God was performed im a reverent, 
decent, dignified’ manner; and, in short, the, establishments of the 
Jesuits differed, in almost every respect, from those. of all, the other 
orders, in South,America.’ 

The editor has added, at the end of this chapter, an exceed- 
ingly: valuable, and imteresting note bout the, Jesuits. He 
contends, | with much uigenuity and force of, argument, that the 
expulsion of this smgular order of men contributed materially to 
accelerate the revolution in those countries, by removing the most 
powerful auxiliary to the blind and brutal despotism of Spain; for 
the Jesuits, with all their merits as teachers: of the Indians, and 
practisers of external virtue in the midst of universal pollution, were 
still the most devoted slaves of their king, and might have been 
depended upon, tothe last drop of their blood, im his worst services. 
We shall translate some passages of this note :-— 

‘ The editor's expérien¢e of these. countries has served to convince 
him, that the |continuation of the, Jesuits, in America, might have 
stopped the revolution,,or, at,least, have retarded.it above a century ; 
or until a more dense population, more extensive knowledge, and other 
intellectual resources, had enabled them to work out their emancipa- 
tion with greater unanimity and,credit, and at less cost. ,. . The in- 
fluence of the Jesuits, in those countries, may be classed under three 
heads—in the capitals, and other large cities ; in the towns and villages 
of the interior; and amongst the Indians. In the great cities, they 
were the absolute rulers ofthe minds vf all the mch and powerful 
families ; for it was’ only the ‘servants and poor people who went 
to other convents. ‘The, whole ‘of ‘the young men, whom they 
educated, continued attached to them in a wonderful manner. The 
decorum of their outward manners, the strict conformity of their maxims 
with their actual conduct, their knowledge of the world, and the supe- 
rior intelligence which they possessed over every other class in the 
country, all taken together, contributed to give them an undisputed 
ascendancy everywhere; so that, if at any time a faction had arisen 

against 
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against the king’s authority, it would soon have disappeared at their 
command, In the towns of the interior, their influente ‘was still 
more absolute. With respect to the sentiments and conduct of their 
missions, .purely Indian, it is useless to say anything. ‘What would 
have been the eohsequence of an attempt to stir up the people in 
any | of those places ?—inevitable rum to the person who dared to 
interfere. The Indians would have united at their instigation, arider 
the royal standard, not only to resist such attempts, but to repress 
insurrection in any other quarter It is needless to show, that 
the Jesuits| would have adhered steadily to the royal cause, for every 
one knows that the divine right of kings was proverbial amongst 
them, So that Charles III., by. expelling the order, certainly telin- 
quished the securest hold he possessed over the allegiance (of ,his 
transatlantic dominions.’—p. 542. 


The chapter which treats of the jealousy existing between the 
Peninsular, Spaniards and the ral or Spaniards born iu the 
Colonies, presents a strange picture of a country divided: against 
itself. In fact, to this one root may be traced many’ of these 
mighty evils, which overshadowed that unhappy land for so long 2 
peried.,, We have already had occasion to remark, what every one, 
who has seen anythiag of Spaniards, knows well enough,—that they 
cannot.view with common patience any question which considers 
the South Americans as entitled to any rights of their own: Ac- 
cordingly, we find that even these liberal-minded travellers, Ulloa 
and Juan, who show themselves singularly clear-sighted in every- 
thing else, tetally mistake the real point of this part of the case. 
Although, however, they are quite wrong in their reasonings on 
the subject, nothing can be more faithful than their lively and 
graphic descmptions of the facts; and every page of this chapter 
will reeal to every South American: traveller many scenes, half- 

asant and half-paimiul at the moment, but pleasant enough to 

back to now. 


* It’is quite ehough to be born a Spaniard, or what the riatives call 

a * ehapeton,” to secure the’ bitterest hatred of every Creole ; and, in 
like manfier;'whoever lias''the fortine to be born in the Indies may 
reckon, with equal ertainty, upon pdssessing the untemitting énmity 
of every old Spaniard. This ill-will is of so confirmed a nature, that 
it far exceeds that of nations actually at war with each other} ‘in that 
case, occasional ,cessations of hostilities do-occur—but between Pe- 
ruvians and Spaniards there is no truce; and ‘so far from inter- 
marriages or other intimate connexions allaying these discords, an 
exactly opposite effect takes place; in proportion as these intimacies 
are multiplied, the flames of dissension increase ; each fresh tie, in- 
stead of weakening, only gives new strength to the rancour. The 
whole land, indeed, is a field of domestic battle ; not a spot:but has 
its combat. In the intérior, especially, where this intestine wart 
18 
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is carried on with most vigour, the mass of the inhabitants, who 
have little or nd intercourse with. foreigners, may be said to pass their 
lives. im purgatory, .many,of them in hell, so entively is everything 
like peace jaken, away, and eyery occurrence made to. augment, in 
one shape or, other, the eternal hatred.’—pp, 415, 416. 

This is strong language—and we read on with great interest, in 
hopes of coming to some rational explanation of such 4 monstrous 
anomaly.in, manners; but here disappointment awaited us. It 
almost always happened, say our authors, that shortly after a 
Spanish adventurer landed in Peru, (which he commonly did in a 
very aniserable phght,) he got into office, and by thus sharing in 
the almost-entire monopoly of the good things which were going, 
speedily became rich, and thus made himself an ehygivle match 
for the daughters of the noblest famili-s in the country. It 
appears, accordingly, that persons thus s-tuated found: no diffi- 
culty in ebtaining such alliances, for the ladies: of Peru, it is:said, 
always, smile most graciously upon those who have most dellars 
in thei pockets, be their birth or other qualifications what they 
may; jand this pecuniary preference, no doubt, was oné of the 
most frequent, sources of hostility between the Creoles and ‘Spa- 
niards,., | But however wealthy or powerful the ¢ehapetones might 
become, it was not possible for them, ourauthors say, to wash out 
the remembrance of their former beggarly condition 5 so that” this 
reproach, was sure to be fluag in-their teeth, by their wives, and 
even by theip children, on the slightest provocation, ‘Fhese re- 
proaches; the truth of which formed them. sting, were shared by 
all, or measly.all the other Spaniards on the spot, whe, of course, 
made common cause to resent a common affront, while the Creole 
friends.of the lady ranged themselves on the other side ;- and 'thus 
began a disgraceful fight, never probably to be concluded in the 
lifetime ef either party. We are next informed, that if there be 
any one point upon which a Creole prides himself beyond every- 
thing else, it,is the imagined possession of advantages to avhich, 
accurding to the account of these Spaniards, he has not the smallest 
title ; namely, antiquity, nobility, and purity of descent: this ridi- 
culous family pride, it is asserted, encumbers the race at all times, 
and occupies all their thoughts aud words. And lastly, to-this 
inordinate vanity is swperadded, we are told, an unconqterable 
indolence, which enables the Spaniards, by outstripping them in 
every branch of industry, to gain wealth by trade and agriculture, 
and thereby to rob them of the smiles of their mercenary country- 
wonien. 

Now this, we believe, is, in so far as it goes, a perfectly true 
statement; but it is one which treats more of the how, than the 
why. The poor Creole, in fact, was obliged, of absolute neces- 

sity, 
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sity, to fall back upon the empty topic of family dignity, solely in 
consequence of the Spaniards having left him nothing more sub- 
stantial to occupy his thoughts; and, in like manner, he was 
indolent, for no other reason than because he was debarred from 
the privileges of competition. But let us go on with the picture 
before us, 


‘ From the first dawning of reason in the children which sprung 

from these marriages, they were taught by their mothers and relations 
to abominate with all their little hearts and souls every Spaniard what- 
soever, their fathers inclusive. As the children grew up, this vindic- 
tive feeling increased, so that it was no uncommon thing*to hear young 
Creoles exclaim, “ that, if it were possible, they would’ draw every drop 
of Spanish blood from their veins, that its current might not conta- 
minate the pure stream they derived from their mother |”’ 
Our Peninsular authors see nothing but absurdity ‘in ‘this in- 
dignant mode of expressing their feelings, and ask whether any- 
thing can be more preposterous—since, if the wish expressed 
could be granted, and the Spanish blood extracted, none could 
remain but that of Negroes or of Indians. A Spanish comment 
indeed upon a Creole text!— We find it impossible to insert 
above a tenth part of the passages we had marked. as extracts 
from this chapter, all tending to show how completely the frame- 
work of society was dislocated by these animosities+-animosities 
which, in the opinion of our authors, were well, mgh.meurable. 
Here was extremely delicate ground, we admit, for loyab Spa- 
niards to tread ; but still we fancy that we cam sometimes discover, 
even in their very guarded writing, a casual expression, itplying 
a conviction that sooner or later some dreadfal politi¢al ‘catas- 
trophe must occur,—in short that the gangrene whic threatened 
the life of the whole body politic of the empire could be arrested 
only by an unsparing amputation of one of its ‘most ‘important 
Innbs. 

In a note to this chapter, (p. 448,) the editor discusses, with 
his usual good sense, and that local familiarity with his subject 
which gives truth and point to all he says, the. real causes of this 
unremitting hatred between the colonies and the mother-country,— 
causes to which, as he justly observes, Juan and Ulloa could 
scarcely advert, the essential evil being neither less nor more than 
the abuse of power by the very persous to whom their report was 
addressed. 

* Every appointment,’ he tells us, ‘ whether in the church, the judi- 
cial department, or that of the revenue, in short, every civil as well as 
military nomination, emanated from the court of Madrid. ‘The eccle- 
siastical situations, which were immensely numerous and lucrative, 
were almost in every instance filled by Spaniards; indeed, it was 1 
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unusual thing to see the whole chapter of a diocese, from the bishop 
to ‘the lowest prebendary, all Europeans. . Long before.a vacancy oc- 
curred in South America, the successor used to be named at,Madrid, 
where’ he renjained ready to start at a moment’s warning. In the judi- 
cial départment, thé exclusion of the Creoles was still more rigorous 
and galling to their feelings. The presidents of the courts, the judges, 
the fiscals, and other officers of the Audiencias, as well as the governors 
and, magistrates, secretaries and treasurers, were all appointed from 
home. |, Ln-the-revenue department, the same partial system’ prevailed to 
such, an. extent, that one might fancy the ministry in’ Madrid believed no 
Cregle,gouldyeither read or write. Very few, if any natives; were per- 
mitted, to serve im the regular forces of the ‘cotntty, their tank being 
limited to,a colonelcy in the unembodied: militia}! whieh, i ‘fact; was 
an empty title, as tkese troops were never called into ‘active service, 
except in the wery,rare event of a foreign. attack. .. Among the regular 
clergy, too, ig may well be supposed these, jealousies found , abundant 
vent, and the conyents became the scenes, of, furious battles, between 
thé’ friars, who opposed yehemently the election of any natiyg to; the 
sitiation of provincial or prior, > ore 

THESE evils, bad enough in themselves, were rendered still more irk- 
some ‘td the South Americans by the description of persons sent out, The 
valet Of'a ‘secretaty of state Was pretty sure of being réewarde by an ap- 
pointnient ay govertior. "The brother of any particularly pleasing young 
ladyywhohad the food fortutte to enjoy the protectién of a grandee about 
court, reckoned’ with’ certainty ‘upon being made'affintendant. Any 
Shrewd.or intriguing: sycophant, who, by underharid ‘offices, ‘had con- 
trived,ta bring about some favourite project, became 'a regent or a judge. 
The, highly-bonoured. individual who had the: happiness 'to' shave his 
majesty’s heard had always great influence,- and was looked upon as a 
moderate man, if he contented himself. with naming his ‘son colleetor 
of the South) American customs. . On the other hand, if'it: happened 
amongst the grandees that one of the. family.proved himself, unworthy 
to Servé in the army, by running away in battle, or by otherwise dis- 
gracing himself, he was forthwith shipped off to the colonies—to com- 
mand a fort, “If any ‘province were afflicted with a stupid, thick-headed 
ecclésizstic,' of whom nothing’ could be“made at home, straightway he 
was got rid ‘off, by ’transnuting him into a Peruvian bishop, or at least 
dean,'' Ineompeten¢y’ and 'profligacy, in short, of eyery description, 
were the surest roads’ to promotion in the’ Indies. 

‘Taking all these things’into consideration,’ ‘says ‘the indignant 
editor, ‘is. it to be iwondered - that the Creoles shotiid have been 
thoroughly disgusted with the Europeans set over them? Or is it not 
rather matter of astonishment that they should have submitted so long ? 
But they had no one to whom they could complain, they had not energy 
enough to,resist, and their only consolation seems to have consisted’ in 
execrating the usurpers.of their birthrights.’—p. 448. 


The picture drawn by Ulloa and Juan of the civil and eccle- 
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siastical administration: of these colonies, and of the state of do- 
mestic society in them, is sufficiently discreditable to the Spanish 
character, and our readers will scarcely believe it possible that 
anything much worse remains behind ; but this official report shows 
that the conduct of the Spaniards towards the Creoles might be 
considered praiseworthy and kind, compared to the treatment 
which their Tndian subjects met with in those unhappy territories, 
This. part of the document is one. of great importance, not only 
in a historical point of view, like most of the passages, above 
referred to, but.as touching a great question still before us; for it 
may be remarked, that we really know as yet very little, of. the 
practical effect of the South American revolutions on the condition 
of the Aborigines, an extensive class of the inhabitants, and imter- 
esting to us i many points of view, especially as clauming: our com- 
passion for their helplessness and ignorance—They are, in truth, 
politically speaking, mere children ; and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that- this simplicity of character, which, in times past, seems to 
have made, them the easy prey. of their rapacious. and heartless 
rulers, will henceforth meet with other treatment. . No: fewer than 
five chapters) are devoted to this branch of the subject—oue which, 
to ourselves,.exceeds in interest any other introduced, by the 
writers, although we are sorry to say that our limits put it quite 
out of our, power .to do it justice at present, 

‘ Such is the afflicting nature of this subject,’ say our amiable 
authors, ‘ that we cannot enter upon it without expressing the deepest 
compassion, for the wretched fate of .a people who had no crime but 
simplicity of heart. . ....,.. This tyranny, under which the Indians have 
so long groaned, has been produced by the insatiable avarice of the 
Spaniards, who were not restrained from extorting money by any con- 
sideration whatsoever. . .., . There were various methods of accom- 
plishing this purpose, the principal one being a capitation-tax of eight 
dollars per annum on every Indinn from the age of eighteen to fifty- 
five, often collected with great injustice, two or three times over.’— 
pp. 230-232, 233. ; 


This tribute, however, as it Was called, has been already so 
often described by other authors, that we prefer giving an account 
of another method of obtaining money from these helpless beings, 
‘more cruel, in every respect, than anything we remember to have 
read of, even in the histories of Asiatic despotism. We allude to 
what are called, in Spanish, Repartimientos, which might be 
translated ‘ forced allotments :’ but we shall use the original word 
in describing the thing itself, which, as far as we know, is of 
pure Spanish invention, and which, we hope, will never be trans- 
lated to any other country. 

The corregidors, or magistrates, appear to haye had_ almost 
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absolute power in their respective’ districts, and they exercised it 
without scruple or remorse. When first nominated to their situs 
ations, they were generally in indigent circumstances; but, as their 
future fortune was certain, they found no difficulty in procuring 
credit from the shopkeepers at Lima, who were, in fact, very glad 
of these opportunities to get rid of their damaged*or unsaleable 
goods. In one way or-another, then, the corregidor contrived to 
carry ‘with him to the interior a large quantity of the worst 
description of merchandise. As soon as he reached his new sta- 
tion, he commenicéd his administration, by inspecting in person all 
the different villages under his orders ; and, having called over the 
names of the Indians, placed against each a certain portion of the 
goods im question, not only without consulting .the wants or wishes 
of the\poor people themselves, but without even letting them 
know the quantity they were to have forced upen them, or the 
prices they’ were to’ pay. ‘This done, the corregidor passed on to 
another village—having first handed the list to the cacique, or chief, 
who read to his-fellow-villagers what had.been set down against his 
own name‘ and theirs. As soon as these poor wretches heard the 
quantity of- goods’ they were to take, and the exorbitant charges, 
they were thrown into the greatest despair ; but all the representa- 
tions of the cacique, ‘and the lamentations of the people, were of 
no avail—it signified nothing that the whole village did not contain 
money enough to make up such a sum, still less did it avail ta 
represent that the things were not such as were wanted,—that they 
were absolutely useless,—that the cost was enormously ‘greater 
than had ever been charged for similar articles before. The cor- 
regidor turned a deaf ear to all that was said, only insisting reso- 
lutely upon the payment being completed, and threatening de- 
faulters with punishments as severe as if the royal tribute had been 
in arrears. Trwo years and a half were generally allowed thé 
Indians. to make up the whole amount of the exaction. - — ~- 
Besides these regular periodical Repartimientos, the corregidors 
took care never to visit any village for the purpose of collecting 
money (and they seldom went for any other purpose) without carry~ 
ing along with tliem a stock of goods ready to thrust upon those who 
might happen to have been the most prompt in their payments. 
Recourse was not now had to precisely downnght violence, as in the 
first or great Repartimiento, but the corregidors had then studiously 
conttived to dispose of all their useless articles, and kept back for 
the secondary occasions such things as were really serviceable to 
the Indiahs—and of these they were now allowed to make: their 
own Selection ; until they had done so, however, not a word was 
said of the price ; to name that, after the things were chosen, was 
2 privilege which every*corregidor reserved to himself. -It- is 
zZ2 needless 
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needless to say, the Indians were strictly prevented from ‘pur- 
chasing anything in other quarters, the only shop in the village 
being kept by the corregidor.—p. 242. 

The absurdity of these Repartimientos equalled their injustice :— 

‘ Of what earthly use,’ say the commissioners, ‘ could a yard or two 
of velvet or brocade be to’a half-naked Indian, employed, in digging in the 
fields or running barefoot by the side of a mule ; and who, atthe very 
moment he is driven to his wits’ ends to procure the mere ‘necessaries of 
life, finds himself loaded with a debt of forty or fifty dollars, for a bit of 
finery which he despises? A poor man, whose highest ambition was, at 
some future time, to be able to indulge in a pair of the coarsest-worsted 
hose, was obliged to receive half a dozen pairsof silk stockings.. Another 
had spectacles. placed by compulsion before eyes, alr¢ady ‘sufficiently 
clear to see all the contents of his smoky mud-hut. Some,;were com- 
pelled to encumber themselves with great locks, though the, slightest 
twist of a thong was, more than sufficient to secure the access to a 
hovel, which no mortal would have taken the trouble to, enter, had 
it been left wide open. Indians, who had no beards, and,indeed never 
cut their hair at alt, were hevertheless amply supplied with rade. On 
the same judicious principles, they were never left without ‘stationery, 
though they could not ‘write a word. Cards and dice, the use’of which 
they could ‘not even conjecture—snuff-boxes, combs—(a -comb’ to an 
Indian !)+butténs; te those who had no clothes ; books, and/all sorts of 
things—the sweepings of the shops in Lima, were forced updn'these poor 
people; articles in every respect unsuited to their tastes, and far beyond 
their means,—but for all of which they were compelled to pay the cor- 
regidor.’—p. 248. 

‘ Such,’ say, our travellers—after telling some. frightful anecdotes 
of this..system,—‘ such is a fair picture of the, administration of 
the corregidors—fellows whose sole study was to amass wealth at all 
hazards ; and who, at the expiration of their five years, though their 
salary was not above two or three thousand dollars, generally contrived 
to carry off two or three hundred times as much; indeed many have 
been known to clear not less than half a million of dollars! ’—p. 254. 

In a note by the Editor (p. 254) we have some curious addi- 
tional remarks, and a notice of the revolt of the famous cacique, 
Tupac-Amaru, in 1780, in consequence of the tyranny of two 
corregidors, Aloz and Arriaga, who, by imposing three Reparti- 
mientos in one year, in place of one in two years and a half, (the 
usual infliction,) drove the Indians to despair. ‘They took abundant 
revenge at the moment, by putting every Spaniard near them to 
death ; but in the end, after a desolating war of three years, sunk, 
as usual, under European discipline ; and the poor chief, ‘Tupac- 
Amaru, was put to death by his conquerors, in a manner too hor- 
rible to describe, being first made to witness the slaughter of his 
wife and children. ‘This formidable insurrection had the good 
effect of alarming the government ; and from that time the Repar- 
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timientos were put an end to: but the mita, the tribute, and every 
other species of tyra. 1y, were maintained to a much later date. 
We have scarcely the heart to go on with this story ;—the worst 
parts of it are still to come. Even this repartimiento was nothing 
to the mita, or compulsory service of the Indians. Every village 
was forced to supply annually a given number of hands, for the 
purpose of being sent to work under the lash in the mines, in the 
public .haciendas,. or farms, or, which seems to have been the 
worst fate of. all, in the obrajes, or manufactories. Ex facie, the 
Indians,, who were thus forced from their homes and natural occu- 
pationsy were by law entitled to their release at the.end of the year ; 
but means were always devised by which their slavery became 
perpetual. A nominal sum, from fourteen to eighteen dollars, 
was allotted to each labourer, who, for this pretended ‘hire, was 
bound td work three hundred days in each year, leaving for Sun- 
days arid holidays the remaining sixty-five. But thé master kept an 
account of any days lost above this number by sickness or other 
causes, and the Indian had to make these up by extra work in 
the following year.—(p. 268.) Of the éighteen dollars mentioned 
aboye, eight were at once subtracted to. pay.the,Ladian’s tribute 
to the king ; from the ten which remained, two, and a,quarter were 
still, further deducted to, pay, for his clothes ;)so,that/only seven 
dollars and. three-quarters were deft for the maintenance of himself 
and his family, for their clothing, and for. the) heavy exactions of 
the church, which were never remitted. Nor! was- this ‘all ; for, 
the little patch of ground allowed to the Indian, for'the;cultivation 
of his ‘maize, being inadequate to raise a sufficient quantity, he was 
compelled to buy monthly from ‘his master half a’ ‘fanega more ; 
and as he charged six reals for this, (more than double the’ proper 
price,) the wretched Indian’s bill at the end of the’ year, for maize 
alone, amounted to, nine dollars, or one dollar, and a quarter more 
than it was possible for him, to gain; so that after labouring for 
three hundred, days in the year exclusively for his master, to: say 
nothing of the culture of his own, garden, and haying received only 
a coarse cloth wrapper and twelve fanegas of maize, he found him- 
self in debt a’'sum which, as he could not discharge it in money, 
was carried to account.of next year’s work. . ln process of time, 
as it was physically impossible to discharge so many, accumulating 
obligations, &c. the Indjan became, to all intents, and purposes, 
a slave for life: and in order to complete the iniquity, the children, 
being made responsible for the father’s debts, were forced to work 
on, after his death, till these were all discharged, which of course 
was prevented from ever happening by the same swindling pro- 
cesses. (p. 271.)—When a set of newly-drawn men set out, for 
the obrajes, their whole tribe assembled, and, with lamentations 
sglemn and funereal, bade them adieu for ever. Th 
e 
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_. The Curas: now fe-appear on tlie-stage. It is well said at. the 
beginning of the third chapter of Part Second, (perhaps the most 
temarkable in the whole volume,) that after what has been 
written of the boundless rapacity of the corregidors, the cruelties 
of the mita, the. injustice of the repartimientos, the forcible occu- 
pation of the Indian territory, the utter absence of all legal pro- 
tection in the case of the natives, and the rapid decrease of their 
over-worked population, it might fairly be supposed that their 
measure of suffermg was full to the brim ; but the fact was other- 
wise > for those persons, whose sacred duty it was to soothe and 
protect them, used all their authority to augment the hardships of 
their fate, and thus added mtense mental misery to every bodily 
suffering which human nature could bear.—(p. 334.) From the 
moment the priest reached his appointed station, he set about 
screwing out of his flock as large a portion as he could of the little 
money left by the corregidors. Every device that could be thonght 
of was adopted to multiply saints’ days and other festivals, as on 
these occasions something was always levied for saying mass, for 
a sermon, for the procession, for incense, for wax candles, and so 
on: all these fees were demanded in ready money; ahd when the 
poor wretches had none, they were stripped of their poultry, eggs, 
and pigs, and were often left to live upon wild herbs and roots. 
While the priest in his own person was thus working money, as 
they termed it in mining phraseology, out of the Indian men, an 
ally, faithful in this matter at least, his concubine, contrived to 
make no small profit out of their wives and daughters. . ‘This she 
accomplished by getting up a little obraje of her own, where she 
forced them all to work at her different jobs. One she set to spin, 
another to sew, a third to weave ; while to those who were too 
infirm for such tasks, she distributed a cock and a hen a-piece, 
requiring the old women to produce in return so many chickens, at 
the end of a certain period.—(p. 340.) These private obrajes, be 
it noted, were sometimes held m the chureh, and, in order that no 
time might be lost, the workers were placed with their noisy looms 
at one end of the holy edifice, while the Sefior Cura was saying 
mass at the other.—(p. 341.) The Indian’s lot while alive was 
no enviable one, and it was not to be expected that he should be 
much more considered after his death. Accordingly, we find that 
the body was usually left unburied, to be devoured-by vultures and 
dogs, unless a sufficient sum of money was collected to defray the 
pfiest’s fees for the funeral. _ But if there happened to be any pro- 
perty left by the Indian, the priest always contrived to seeure the 
whole of it, to the exclusion of the widow and children; and the 
mannet in which he effected this was of a piece with the rest of 
the system, for he insisted upon giving the deceased a sumptuous 
funeral, though direetly against the wishes of the survivors, and 
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then sent in an all-devouring bill, against which there was no 
appeal.—p. 341. 

In return for this total sacrifice of liberty and fortune, it is 
triumphantly alleged by Spanish writers, that there was giver to 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the country the inestimable blessing 
of Christianity ; but, alas ! it is scarcely possible to imagine a more 
complete mockery than what was called the conversion of the 
Indians in South America. Let us listen to the statement of the 
official report before us :— 


* As we have now fully exposed the tyrannical conduct of the priests, 
as well as the profligacy of their manners, it only remains to describe the 
nature of the spiritual charge they take of their flocks; and what mea~ 
sures they have adopted for the instruction of the Indians in the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. It has already been mentioned, that just before 
mass on Sundays a few words of the doctrines of the faith were read, 
This, we found, was done in the following manner. All the inhabitants 
of the village, male and female, being assembled in the churchyard— 
the men on one side, the women on the other—and seated on the grass, 
the service alluded to began. The person who officiated was not the priest 
himself, but generally an old blind Indian, maintained for this purpose: 
Having placed himself in the midst of the congregation, he began to 
chant certain prayers in a tone between speaking and singing, in which 
he was followed word for word by his auditors. This service, which was 
read sometimes in Spanish, (of which these people know not a word,) and 
sometirties in'the Inca language, lasted for about half an hour, and in this 
consisted ‘the whole of the Christian instruction given to the natives in 
South America. The result was, that an Indian of sixty or seventy years 
old, knew no more of the matter than a child of as many months. Neither 
one nor the other, indeed, ever learned a syllable beyond what a parrot 
might have been equally well taught in the same time. No person was 
ever catechized, nor was any explanation given of the holy mysteries, In 
point of, fact, the attention of the congregation was solely directed to the 
music of the chanter’s voice, and although they learned to repeat by rote 
certain phrases, not a single spark of meaning ever entered along with 
the words. So deplorable indeed was their ignorance, that when we asked 
them “ of whom does the Holy Ghost consist?” they sometimes an- 
swered, “ the Father,” and sometimes said, “ The Virgin Mary ;” but if 
interrogated more closely, it became evident they either answered at 
random, or framed such replies as they fancied would be most acceptable 
to us. ‘The only two things to which, on these occasions, the priest 
attended with hearty zeal and diligence were—first, to see that no ong 
came empty-handed ; and secondly, to ascertain that the contribution was 
what it ought to be: these material points settled, he considered the 
duties of his holy office as fulfilled. After these meetings, the Indians 
were in the habit of indulging in the most horrible debauchery, and the 
priests, so far from repressing such scenes, took care to encourage 
them, solely on account.of the gain which they reaped from the meetings 
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On these.occasions the whole party got drunk upon chica, and before 
the evening was over, fathers and daughters, brothers and sisters, were 
seen rolling about on. the ground indiscriminately.’—p. 350. 

‘In short,’ to adopt the conclusion of these official commis- 
sioners, ‘if we examine the moral and religious state of the Indians, 
miscalled converted, we must frankly confess that it is difficult to 
discover the difference for the better between their condition when 
first discovered, and that im which we see them at present.’—p. 353. 

This is enough, and perhaps it will be thought more) than 
enough, to’ give our readers an idea of this very. singular, book. 
Our extracts from it- have been made with perfect fanmess; but 
it may very possibly be remarked, that they are, without exception, 
unfavourable to the Spaniards.; Such is the case » anid. we must 
say distinctly that it is not’ the least striking feature sim» this 
report, that while it is singularly minute and cirewmstantial»in all 
its details, there is not one circumstance recorded ta relieve the 
gloom of {all-over-shadowing despotism. : In the: history of ,every 
other country, however barbarously peopled—howeverdespotically 
governed—there is always somethmg, however small,’ to! cheer the 
prospect, and to save the watiotral character from absolute degra- 
dation ; but.im: South ‘America, by the showing of two: Spanish 
authers of the highest character for knowledge and veracity, whose 
wish, on every account, it must have been to represent things as 
favourably as possible, there seems to have beew absolutely nothing 
to set off the general darkness of injustice, rapacity, and-cruelty. 
The personal eonduct of the Jesuits may be supposed to form 
something like an exception, and to a certam extent this is true ; 
but-it must be recollected that the whole weight of their extensive 
authority was directed: to the unqualified support of those prin- 
ciples of government which thus afflicted the Spanish colonies 
during three dark and bloody centuries, and which still oppress 
the mother-country herself. 

It may, perhaps, be asked—why, supposing the melancholy 
details of this Report to be true, we have taken so much pains 
to extend their publicity, since the countries to which the book 
refers have been revolutionized, and a new order of things esta- 
blished? In the first place, we are by no means certain that any 
important amelioration in the condition of tle Indians has taken 
place; and we are not without hopes that these remarks may have 
the effect of exciting travellers to investigate a question in every 
respect important to the well-being of those great countries, and 
consequently also to us, who are now so intimately connected with 
them. We think, in the next place, that a thorough insight into 
the policy of the administration which so long directed the affairs 
of South America, may afford the means of understanding many 
} anomalies, 
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anomalies. which occur, from time to time, in the government of 
the New States; and enable our statesmen at home, as well as 
those persons whose business leads them to establish a personal 
intercourse with the inhabitants, to make greater allowances for 
the ignorance and prejudice by which it is quite natural to suppose 
they must still be distinguished, though the original cause may 
be gone. ‘They have as yet enjoyed the advantages of freedom for 
a very short interval, and it is the most unreasonable thing pos- 
sible to expect that, for one generation at least, there will not be 
discernible. on the modern character many traces of the ancient 
evils. "That the Creoles have already, in many districts at least, 
greatly improved in manners, and in political sentiment, is most 
certain; and. we know that, in proportion as they have learned to 
respect themselves, their inbred distrust of strangers has subsided. 
They can) now feel, in some degree, and we believe they really 
begin to understand, that commercial intercourse may be quite as 
beneficial to themselves as to the foreigners, who, while they carry 
away nothing but the superfluous gold and silver, leave more than 
an equivalent behind. These and a hundred other maxims, in 
other nations considered the flattest common-places, are, only just 
beginning to gain admission with the South Americans ; but stiil 
it frequently happens in those countries, that when foreigners are 
perplexed by inconsistencies, they are too apt to fancy there is 
dishonesty, where it is merely ignorance that interrupts business. 
The South, Americans themselves, also, we are quite sure, will 
do well to study this volume with care. In many places, it cannot 
fail to wound their pride ; but it may be advantageously used as a 
sort of mirror, by which they may discover the existence of many 
spots which no other means could have detected, and thus enable 
them much sooner to gain the esteem and the confidence of 
nations, which it ought to be their chief study to conciliate. The 
example of the contempt and beggary into which their ancient 
rulers have now fallen, solely by a perseverance in the system 
which it is the object of this book to expose, ought to act as a 
fearful warning to them; and though we cannot expect its effect 
to be as immediate as we could wish, it is certain that their surest 
course to happiness lies now, and must continue to lie, in steering 
clear of the political vices so palpably put forward in this report. 
The South hesedionn have now an opportunity of retrieving their 
national character, and this they can only do by proving to the 
world that heretofore they have been unfairly dealt with, and that 
the reiterated assertion made by the Spaniards, of their utter inca- 
pacity to govern their own country, was a libel devised by a band 
of oppressors,—not a truth derived from observation of external 
facts, and, worse still, from the secret sympathies of common 
blood equally predisposed for slavery. At 
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At times, indeed, we confess there come over our minds the 
most painful misgivings on this subject; for the South Americans, 
in fact, are really Spaniards, let them. say what they will ;—their 
language, religion, and manners, as well as their education, moral 
and political, are all the same ; and we should have much greater 
hopes of them were the reproaches so liberally used by their 
former masters, as to the contamination of their blood, better 
founded than any one can take them to be. It is, indeed, impos- 
sible to meet a Spaniard, or one of his descendants, without an 
involuntary feeling of personal regard; there is something so gentle 
and friendly in his address, with a slight touch of the gracefulness 
of oriental manners left him by the Moors, that the individual irre- 
sistibly engages our good will, and makes us forget those defects 
in his character which are the real causes of the downfal of his 
nation. But the South Americans, as well as the Spaniards, are 
unfortunately destitute of those habits of business which, give this 
country, and North America, so great an ascendancy over the 
rest of the world: they have a positive delight in procrastination, 
punctuality is pain to them, and they are almost always more willing 
to submit to what is disagreeable than to take the trouble of shaking 
it off, This indolence, however it. may have been originally pro- 
duced, is the real cause of the deep disgrace which has come 
upon them ; and until they spread a great deal more canvass, they 
must be left, as a matter of course, far astern of other nations. 
We-do not think this is yet properly felt in England, for we hear, 
in many companies, the most lavish praises of the patience and 
uncomplaining fortitude with which the refugees from the Penin- 
sula bear their fate. Now, although we should be sorry to say 
anything to check the tide of public: charity which keeps. these 
poor people alive, it is impossible to deny that this very indif- 
ference to personal comfort, and respectability of station. indivi- 
dually,-is the real cause of their national misfortunes. When 
half a dozen of Spaniards live in a garret in London upon what 
would not feed a couple of Englishmen, and not only exist but 
are comfortable, or, at all events, paticit and tranquil, they are 
sustained, we conceive, by exactly the same class of feelings which 
enables the great mass of their countrymen to bear the tyranny 
established at home. In the Castilian idiom, this is called pride, 
er dignity—in English, it is apathy. Let us change places for a 
moment: suppose as many English refugees in Madrid as there 
are Spaniards in London :—would they be content to smoke their 
segars, and say ‘ Sessa—let the world slide,’ were a government 
like that of Ferdinand VII., and a protecting army like that of the 
Dauphin, established here? 
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At. the very time when the Report of Ulloa and Juan was 
issuing . from ‘the: London press, a work upon the same subject, 
with exactly similar pretensions as to authenticity, was making its 
way into the world in Madrid. The first, however, is edited by, 
and. printed at the expense of, an Englishman; while the other 
comes forth from the discreet hands of a monk of ‘the order of 
San Juan,’ and at the cost of his Catholic Majesty’s exchequer. 

This work (which is also named at the head of our paper) pro- 
fesses to be a-collection of all the voyages and discoveries by sea 
made by the: Spaniards since the close of the fifteenth century ; 
illustrated ‘by documents hitherto unpublished, concerning the 
nautical history of Spain, and the establishments formed by that 
nation im the | Indies. ‘The introduction, though very dull, is 
learned, and: contains a valuable history of the progress of mari- 
time discovery; and we Jearn from it that the original papers by 
which the! voyages of Columbus, Cortes, and others are to be 
accompanied; have’ been found in the archives of Madrid, and 
are all forthwith to be printed verbatim, and with the spirit of per- 
fect truth: ‘Phis being the case, Mr. Barry, it appears, might 
have saved /himself the labour and the expense of printing the 
‘ Noticias Seeretas;’ as there can be no doubt that the Catholic 
king’s faithful vassal, Don Martin Fernandez de Navarete, is 
much toe eandid'to refuse to Ullea and Juan the important illus- 
tration ‘which their celebrated’ yoyage receives from the report 
which we have been discussing, and which of course must pass 
through ‘his hands: ‘There “are, however, certain expressions 
towards the end of the introduction, which incline us to think 
that Mr. Barry’s copyright will:not be invaded by any Spanish 
pirates.—The sentences which leave this impression upon our 
minds, and which we would have Mr. Barry consider attentively 
before he trusts his neck again in Spain, are as follows :— 

‘ By the publication of the works alluded to, the genuine history of 
the New World will be made known—the truth will stand forth in 
all its brilliancy, to dispel the clouds of error and of prejudice, and 
the effects of that mischievous system which falsifies the principles of 
legitimacy and good ‘order in one quarter of the world, and tramples 
under foot the most sacred of all rights in another, to the destruction of 
those maxims of peace, brotherly love, and union, which ought to extend 
ever the whole earth. The Indians in South America will look back 
with gratitude from those terrible scenes which are now acting around 
them, to the tender solicitude and the unceasing care with which the 
kings. of Spain always watched over their interests and happiness.’— 
Coleccion de los Viages, &c. 

In support of these assertions, we are favoured with the dying 


speech of the .[sabella, who, calling -her husband and some of 
her 
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her sons about her, enjoined them to see that the Indians, after 
her death, were not treated with injustice or cruelty. We 
grievously suspect her Most Catholic Majesty's conscience must 
have been pricking her at that fatal moment, when the immea- 
surable distance which had heretofore seemed to exist between 
a throne and a mud-hut, had been narrowed to two small steps. 
A number of other royal authorities, equally valuable, are cited 
for the same purpose in this curious introduction; and even Dr. 
Robertson is dragged in to make out a case. ‘That historian’s 
evidence, however, like that of the prince of all witnesses, his 
countryman Cuddie Headrig, is but little to the purpose of the 
interrogators ; for he merely says, that, ‘ in the laws promulgated 
for the government of the Indians, he could perceive no traces of 
that cruel system attributed to the Spaniards.’ Nothing can be 
more true ; for the ‘ Leyes de las Indias’ are a model of all that is 
generous—but, in point of fact and practice, they were quite as 
ineffectual as if their framers had been legislating for the inhabitants 
of the moon. ‘Then follows a bitter philippic against the Creoles 
or Spanish Americans, who it seems have been seduced from 
their allegiance by the fantastical arguments and selfish policy of 
trading nations,, whose sophisticated reasonings have plunged 
them into the lowest state of misery.—(p.cx.) In the enumeration 
of the various benefits conferred on the inhabitants of South 
America by the Spaniards, it is pleasant enough to encounter the 
word repartimiento.—(p. cxii.) 

Comparisons, our author seems to forget, are as odious in Spa- 
nish as in other idioms; yet nothing can be a better proof of his 
gallantry in the use of his weapons than his, daring appeal to the 
world on the subject. of colonization. 

* Did the English,’ he asks, ‘ treat the Canadians better than we did 
the Indians ? or were the inhabitants of those colonies now called the 
United States a bit better off? What was done in Jamaica ?—how 
many millions have fallen victims to powder and cold iron (polvora y 
hierro) in Hindostan ?’ 

But the most unfortunate use of this argument is where he 
loses his temper altogether, and roars out, ‘ Shall we compare 
Robespierre with Hernan Cortes, and Marat with Pizarro?’ Now, 
for our parts, we see no objection to this comparison, except that 
the loss is all on the side of the Frenchmen.—We can imagine the 
delight with which a genuine bigot of the Escurial would listen to 
the following sentences of page cxiii :— ‘ 

‘It was from this destructive voleano (the French revolution) that 
those flashes of lightning came forth which dazzled the eyes of Spain, 
Naples, Piedmont, and Portugal. But this will all pass like a dream, 
and leave nothing but sorrow and remorse behind. . . . . . Experience 

boas is 
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is the greatest of all undeceivers; and the day is fast approaching when 
the yeil will be torn from their eyes, and the South Americans will 
curse, in the bitterness of their hearts, those strangers who have la- 
boured to tyrannize over and impoverish them—especially by the esta- 
blishment of commercial relations (trafico mercantil), and the introduc- 
tion of machinery (ingeniosas invenciones) ; thus separating them from 
their mother-country, filling them with hatred and vengeance against 
their European brethren, corrupting their manners, concealing or falsi- 
fying the good actions of their ancestors, and all because they well know 
that a corrupt and effeminate population will be the more easily enslaved.’ 


This trash is sufficient to show the bitter mortification with 
which the Spaniards view the rising prosperity of South America, 
and the obstinacy which makes them still cling to the empty 
shadow of colonial power. We confess we are not charitable 
enough to feel any great compassion for their distress upon 
this occasion; if we regret anything, it is the long forbearance 
our government displayed in not sooner acknowledging the in- 
dependence of the countries in question, merely because they 
conceived that the mother-country ought-to lead the way. How 
different has been the conduct of England from that of Spain, in 
circumstances precisely similar! When our great American colo- 
nies revolted, we certainly endeavoured to subdue them by force of 
arms, and, fortunately for all parties, we failed; but as soon as 
the contest became hopeless, though our military hold of the 
country was still considerable, we at once sent out commissioners 
to acknowledge the independence of the States ;—we shook hands, 
like generous foes, mutually pleased to end hostilities ; and from 
that hour (for one silly interruption may be easily forgotten) have 
been useful friends to each other. Spain, however, cannot be made 
to see the advantages of yielding to this spirit of mutual forgiveness 
and oblivion; but after being beat out of every corner of the 
country, and sulkily refusing to enter into any amicable relations, 
still mmisters to her false pride by a pertinacious refusal to ac- 
knowledge the independence of immense territories, long since, to 
all intents and purposes, as free from her influence, as if they had 
never belonged to her, 

We turn, however, from this pettish behaviour, to give it no 
worse name, to a much more important topic—the probable ad- 
vancement of the New States in political importance. We have 
seen what the sons of Englishmen can do when left to themselves 
m a new country: the experiment remains to be tried with the 
descendants of Spaniards. Our expectations, we confess, have 
fluctuated greatly upon this subject. We have sometimes felt 
serious apprehensions, that their indolence, the spiritless modera- 
tion of their wants, and’ the consequent absence of those influences 

which 
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which niight have urged thein’ to the acquisition of better habits, 
will for a long time retard their progress. On the other hand, 
the possession of political power, and the unrestricted enjoyment 
of the benefits of commerce, must introduce, we should hope, 
higher tastes and higher objects of industry and ambition ; whilst a 
free intercourse with foreigners, and the consequent dissemination 
of the literature of other countries, will extend their knowledge, 
‘and improve their manners; and by teaching them that there is 
no road to national importance but that of public and private 
virtue, bring them to respect in themselves, and to encourage, for 
their own sake, those principles of honour, without which their 
mines of gold and silver, even were they a hundred times richer 
than they seem to be, would fail to give them the slightest weight 
in the scale of nations. 
We cannot conclude without returning for a moment to the 
* Noticias Secretas.’—We do so, for the purpose of expressing our 
regret that the able and judicious editor has been very sparing of 
his notes, and our hope that hemay be less so when he gives us 
his English translation of the book. He has, we well know, much 
te say that would at the present time interest all, and that might 
perhaps benefit many. ‘That, ‘in his edition of the Spanish Re- 
port, he has abstained from any considerable discussions on the 
present state of the countries to which ‘it refers, was, upon thé 
whole, perhaps, wise ; but surely: such silence cannot be called 
for in a book expressly intended for the English public.- It is 
no secret that Mr. Barry (who, being a Catholic, had been 
edueated in Spain, and who had, at an earlier period of life, tra- 
velled extensively in the Spanish Colonies) was the person chosen 
to ‘conduct one of the greatest of -the recent schemes for applying 
English capital to the improvement of the new states ; and that 
in this capacity he made~a ‘tour which lasted nearly three years, 
and embraced almost every district of Spanish America, in which 
2-traveller could consider himself as safe. It is ‘also well known 
that he has returned home in the fall belief, that every attempt on 
the part of Englishmen to conduct mining speculations; or agricul- 
tural speculations, or indeed any speculation whatever, (except a 
petty business of money dealing in sea-ports may be called one,) in 
thése states, until the governments are more settled than they now 
ate, and the people more unlike their fathers, must be attended 
with ruinous consequences. In a word, we know (we havé, of 
course, ‘proper authority to make such a statement) that “Mr. 
Barry’s opinion on this subject is quite as strong as that of Mr. 
Miers; and that of Peru, m particular, he speaks altogether a3 
unfavourably as the other does of Chile. ‘We would fain believe, 
that the view which Mr, Barry takes ‘of these matters is too 
dark ; 
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dark ; and can scarcely doubt that personal disappointments have 
had some infiuence in tinging it. But one thing is, we think, 
clear—Mr. Barry’s evidence ought to be given at length: his 
character as a Catholic will lend it special value on many 
points ; and it is obvious that his perfect previous familiarity with 
the language and manners, both of Spaim and Spanish America, 
must have given him advantages for observing and understanding 
the effects of the recent convulsion, very superior to what could 
have been enjoyed by Mr. Miers, or indeed by any Englishman 
who has as yet published an account of these revolutiomzed Co+ 
lonies. 








Art. I1.—Anne Boleyn. A Dramatic Poem. By the Rev, 
H. H. Milman, Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. London. 1826. 


ie is a misfortune for a poet—above all for a tragic poet—té 

be born after Shakspeare ; but it is one that he cannot avoid} 
nor is the evil entirely, or even chiefly, external. A modern 
poet is not only subject to comparison with the elder masters of his 
art, in the mind of his reader; but in the concoction of his plan, 
and during the composition of his work, he subjects himself to the 
same comparison, in his own mind. Because Nature has made 
him a poet, he is not, therefore, to despise the assistance of Art. 
He who willingly surrenders all acquaintance with the standard of 
art, must return back to the simplicity of nature ; he must depend 
upon his own powers of production, to excel. what powers similar 
in kind, and, perhaps, superior in degree, successively exerted by 
variously-gifted individuals, have successfully laboured to establish: 
Hence, the modern poet naturally refers to the models of which 
that standard is composed, and either selects from its combinations, 
or casts his creations in the moulds of theirs, and sometimes 
attempts both. 

The author of * Anne Boleyn’ is an accomplished scholar, and a 
poet; but his poetry is more. artificial than natural; and for his 
versification he is occasionally indebted both to Shakspeare and 
Milton. To a comparison with a production of the former, the 
subject of his present work renders it peculiarly liable; and we think 
we can perceive that the author of Anne Boleyn found it impossible 
to resist the force of association and the influence of authority. Hé 
has four personages, of which the ‘ mighty master’ had already given 
portraits ; and the character of Angelo Caraffa is evidently a sub- 
stitute for that of Cardinal Wolsey. ‘The difference is.small between 
the two portraits of Henry VIII. ; the later is. the feebler resem+ 

blance— 
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blarice—that is all. Of Gardiner and Cranmer an attempt is 
made at fuller developement. ‘The remaining characters are con- 
structed upon a principle of contrariety. Shakspeare’s Ann 
Bullen. is depicted in the heyday of youth, a triumphant wife, 
and a happy mother: the Anne Boleyn of our author is a wo- 
man of sorrow, and acquainted with grief,—she dies the death 
of an adulteress, yet innocent of transgression. Angelo Carafia is 
differenced from Wolsey by a more marked contrast and opposition. 
He is the prime agent and motive power of Mr. Milman’s poem, 
and our judgment of its merits must depend upon the way in which 
this character is delineated and developed. But there is an original 
sin in the conception ; it is entirely imaginary. Shakspeare never 
makes fictitious characters the prime movers of his historical 
scenes :—he was content with the truth of history equally as of 
nature ; and more art is shown in bending the stubborn material 
of history to the poet’s purpose, than by eking it out with fanciful 
succedanea. We might prefer a play founded altogether on fic- 
tion ;—the pression, that the ‘ pains,’ however ‘ majestic,’ were 
once real, affects some too palpably, and they feel them too grossly, to 
enjoy the representation with that quiet and purifying consciousness, 
which attends the perusal of a work of unalloyed imagination, the 
forms whereof are manifested in ‘ the purity of the idea.’ But, ina 
series of scenes—whether constituting a ‘dramatic poem,’ or a ‘ play’ 
—that distinctly profess to develope a well-known historical event, 
the prominent introduction of a purely ideal character disturbs our 
belief, and breaks in upon the unity of the design. Even in epic 
composition this principle prevails. We look upon all the cha- 
racters of the Iliad as real; and, in every poetic narrative. of an 
historical event, expect that the author should display some re- 
search :—indeed, in numerous instances, poets have been so sen- 
sible of what the reader expects in this kind, that they have ap- 
pended voluminous notes, formally setting forth the authorities 
for their relations, as if given in evidence before a judge. This, 
perhaps, is an error on the other side ;—but it proves how neces- 
sary they found it to create a belief in the facts of their stories, and 
the vraisemblance of their persons; which last is a matter of much 

greater importance than any question of mere anachronism. 
Angelo Caraffa is a Jesuit. ‘The disciples of Ignatius Loyola 
were not incorporated till about five years after the death of Anne 
Boleyn: but that is, perhaps, a trifle. ‘The character is an endea- 
vour, says our author, ‘to embody that awful spirit of fanati- 
cism—the more awful because strictly conscientious—which was 
arrayed against our early reformers.’ We may readily believe, 
that the misfortunes of Anne Boleyn were partly occasioned by 
the secret machinations of the see of Rome; and, with sorrow, 
accept 
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accept the character of Angelo Caraffa, as the embodied con- 
science of that church. He is one who willingly commits the 
most heinous crimes for conscience’ sake—he does evil that good 
may come. But what is the good proposed? Why, that his 
church may be catholical in unity—the universal—the only one. 
Such is his conscience ; and such is, or was, the conscience of the 
church to which he belonged. Such, in truth, is the constitution 
of the human mind itself: the reason of man almost invariably 
aspires to the universal and absolute in its ideas of religion, science, 
morals, legislation. Cardinal Wolsey, on the other hand, may 
be considered as a symbol of the ambition of his church. Of 
humble stock— 
‘ . . being not propped by ancestry, (whose grace 

Chalks successors their way,) nor called upon 

For high feats done to the crown ; neither allied 

To eminent assistants, but spider-like, 

Out of his self-drawing web, 

The force of his own merit made his way’— 


he drew together a world of wealth for ‘his own ends— indeed, 
to gain the popedom,—and fee his friends in Rome.’ He was 
intent on personal aggrandizement. Angelo Caraffa, on the con- 
trary, is 
. «+ anoble born 

Of Rome’s patrician blood ; rich, lettered, versed 

In the affairs of men; no monkish dreamer, 

Hearing heaven’s summons in ecstatic vision.’ 


But he is content that ‘ on him his father’s palace-gates no 
more shall open—to own no more his proud ancestral name,’— 
to forego all -property even in the coarse and simple weeds he 
wears,—to annihilate will, passion, affection, love of kindred, nay, 
his very self, his personal being,—and boasts that’on the altar of 
his God he has laid a noble sacrifice— 

- + asoul 

Conscious it might have compassed empire.’ 


His utmost ambition is to be, merely 
‘ A limb, a nameless limb, of that vast body 
That should o’erspread the world, uncheck’d, untrac’d, 
Like God’s own presence, everywhere, yet nowhere— 
The invisible controul, by which Rome rules 
The universal mind of man.’ 
He explains the principle of action in his following passage :— 
‘God spoke within this heart, but with the voice 
Of stern, deliberate duty, and I rose 
Resolv’d to sail the flood, to tread the fire— 
That’s nought—to quench all natural compunction, 
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To know nor right nor wrong, nor crime, nor virtue, 
But as subservient to Rome’s cause and Heaven’s— 
I’ve school’d my haughty soul to subtlest craft, 

I’ve strung my tender heart to bloodiest havoc ; 

And stand prepar’d to wear the martyr’s flames, 
Like nuptial robes ; far worse, to drag to the stake 
My friend, the brother of my soul—if thus 

I sear the hydra heads of heresy.’ 

Cardinal Wolsey was a ‘ bold bad man;’ his ambition, ‘ that 
scarlet sin,’ prompted him to remove all obstructions in the way 
of his preferment, and he is suspected of practising against the 
Duke of Buckingham.— 

: : He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes ;’ 
But not without reason, for if he had faults he had also many 
virtues :— 
*, . « . From his cradle 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading : 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not; 
But to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 
And though he were unsatisfied in getting, 
(Which was a sin) yet in bestowing 
He was most princely.’ 
Such a man is not without a claim upon our sympathies—he 
is within the sphere of our common humanity, The last acts of 
his life redeem the preceding. We have often admired the patience 
which he displays when Norfolk, Suffolk, and Surrey produce to 
himn— 
‘, . the grand sum of his sins, 
The articles collected from his life ;’,— 
while, in their malice, they exultingly specify the . charges 
against him in the king’s possession, he stands in silent endurance, 
until they leave him with the taunting valediction— 
* So fare you well, my /ittle good Lord Cardinal ;’ 
—then follows his fine soliloquy, beginning with— 
* So farewell to the little good you bear me; 
Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness: 
This is the state of man, &c.’ 
and the touching dialogue with Cromwell, wherein he tells him, 
that he has recommended him to the king, and warns him against 
ambition :— 
* By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by it ?’ 
and 
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and concludes with— 
*., . . Oh! Cromwell! Cromwell! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.’ 


The circumstances of his death are equally affecting :—— 


* After the stout Earl of Northumberland 
Arrested him at York, and brought him forward 
(As a man sorely tainted) to his answer, 

He fell sick suddenly, and grew so ill 
He could not sit his mule. 
At last, with easy roads, he came to Leicester, 
Lodged in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably received him, 
To whom he gave these words, ** O father abbot, 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to lay his weary bones amongst ye ; 
Give him a little earth for charity !” 

So went to bed, where eagerly his sickness 

Pursued him still; and three nights after this, 

About the hour of eight, (which he himself 

Foretold should be his last,) full of repentance, 

Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows, 

He gave his honours to the world again, 

His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace.’ 

Thus it is always with Shakspeare. His worst characters have 
some claim upon our kindly feelings. Genius is the power of 
reflecting nature; for genius, as the word imports, is nature. 
The mind of Shakspeare was as a magic mirror, in which all 
human nature’s possible forms and combinations were present, 
intuitively and inherently—not conceived—but as connatural por- 
tions of his own humanity. Whatever his characters were besides, 
they were also men. Such they were in the world of his imagina- 
tion—such they are also in the world of reality. It is this har- 
mony and correspondence, between the world without and the 
world within, that gives the charm to his productions. His 
characters are not the mere abstractions of intellect from an 
understood class or species, but are generated in his own mind, 
as individuals having personal being there, and are distinctly 
brought out, not so much as representatives of character in actual 
nature, as the original productions of a plastic genius, which is 
also nature, and works like her. ‘This is to be a poet—this is 
what is meant by a creative imagination. But what is Angelo 
Caraffa ?—an ‘ airy nothing,’ that ‘ the poet’s pen has turned to 
shape’ 1—a creature of the poet’s imagination? No; Mr. Mil- 
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man has given us, under this name, only an abstraction produced 
by the understanding from its historical knowledge,—an intellec- 
tual conception embodied by the fancy. His Caraffa is not a 
Jesuit, but all the Jesuits in one—an impersonated generalization 
of the order, not the portrait of any particular individual ; and of 
the order, not as composed of men, but of the disciples of Loyola. 

With this explanation all the acts ascribed to Angelo are suffi- 
ciently intelligible. He serves no king, but the King of kings; or 
rather the idol of his mind, misnamed from Deity, as embodied 
in the papal supremacy. This service he pursues through good 
and evil, and by means in the adoption of which, though evil, his 
conscience perceives no impropriety. ‘To him the blameless life 
of Anne Boleyn is no reason why she should not die branded like 
an adulteress, for her heresy is a germinating seed which includes 
all crime. ‘ All sins are in that one—adultery, murder, nought is 
wanting but desire or meet occasion, and the loose heart gives way.’ 
‘Touching the king, ‘ each lustful thought, each murtherous deed, is 
a new link of the chain to trammel him.’ To let slip the tyrant’s 
‘ fierce passions, ruthless as the dogs of war,’ is the way to compel 
him ultimately to become a suppliant to the church,—at any rate, 
‘ to brand the heretic cause with shame.’ Caraffa makes no scruple 
of converting the confessional into a political engine. ‘Thus, he 
induces Lady Rochford, as an expiatory service to the church, to 
‘ scatter hints and seeds of hate in the king’s path,’ and obtains 
from her the paper, in Lady Wingfield’s hand, afterwards produced 
on the trial of the queen. But he practises principally with the 
boy, Mark Smeaton, a singer at the royal chapel, and the queen’s 
musician, whose ‘ dulcet voice and skilful handling the sweet lute 
had been famed through Italy.’ He persuades him that his min- 
strelsy may entitle him to peculiar favours from his royal mistress, 
and takes upon him, as a father to the orphan-youth, to warn him 
against the bewitching manners of the queen. Having thus 
brought ‘ the impossible within the scope of thought,’ he after- 
wards impresses upon his fancy the likelihood of the queen’s 
returning the passion generated by himself in the heart of the 
poor boy. He engages him, by representing that the desire of the 
king is only to procure a divorce, to confess a criminal intercourse 
with the queen, by which the king’s purpose will be accomplished. 
He makes him believe that she, being in consequence reduced in 
rank and character, may probably return his affection, upon learn- 
ing that he perpetrated the perjury to give the king another way of 
effecting his purpose than by her death. He succeeds, and his 
success conducts to the execution both of the guiltless mistress 
and the perjured servant. ‘This object the saintly Angelo pursues 
in a manner the most remorseless, without any compunction ; a 
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end that he insanely proposes is the glory of God, and he hopes 
for his reward—in heaven ! 

There are, however, two instances of natural touches in this cha- 
racter, which we feel pleasure in pointing out. ‘The one is where 
Caraffa describes the tilt at Greenwich, and his having felt the 
recollections of his former rank in life throng in upon him, 

: - « «+ I stood 
Within the tilt-yard, not to take delight 
Carnal, unpriestly, in the worldly pageant : 
Though, Heaven forgive me! when the trumpets blew, 
And the lists fell, and knights as brave, and full 
Of valour as their steeds of fire, wheel’d forth, 
And mov’d, in troops or single, orderly 
As youths and maidens in a village dance ; 
Or shot, like swooping hawks, in straight career, 
The old Caraffa rose within my breast— 
Struggled my soul with haughty recollections 
Of when I rode through the outpoured streets of Rome, 
Enamouring all the youth of Italy 
With envy of my noble horsemanship. 
But I rebuked myself, and thought how Heaven 
Had taught me loftier mastery, to rein 
And curb, with salutary governance, 
The unmanaged souls of men.’ 


The other is where he soliloquizes before receiving Mark Smea- 
ton’s signature to the suborned evidence prepared for production at 
the trial. He would fain excuse his conduct himself by the fol- 
lowing reflections :-— 


‘ What if the space of some few mortal lives 

Be somewhat shrunk ; some eyes untimely closed 
On this world’s sun; will not ten thousand souls 
Live through eternity’s unfathomed years, 

And a whole nation walk in moral light ? 
"*Tis but the wise relentlessness of heaven. 

Doth the dread earthquake feel remorse, that makes 
A populous city one vast tomb, where guilt 

And innocence lie side by side? Does Pity 

Pale the blue cheek of Pestilence, that blasts 
Whole nations? Doth the sweeping deluge pause, 
And hold suspended its vast weight of waters, 

To give the righteous time to fly the ruin ? 

The best, the wisest, holiest saints and pontiffs 
Have sent fierce war, with undiscerning vengeance, 
To waste the heretic’s land; for though just Heaven 
Turn from the field of carnage—from the city 
Made desolate, far rather it beholds them 

Than the fierce tossings of the infernal pit, 

And hell made rich with everlasting souls.’ 
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And when the poor lad is led out to execution, he vows to say 
masses all his life for the welfare of the soul of his victim, 
* So on to death, poor youth,— 

—Not abandoned, nor unwept by him 

Whose aid thou scornest now; but thou shalt own 

There, where all motives and all hearts are known.’ 
Such is the character of this conscientious fanatic ; such are all 
the natural pauses that it permits to interfere with his design, 
which is, ‘ to lift the throne of Peter o’er the carnal lords of earth.’ 
He is, as he is made to say, an earthquake—a pestilence—a deluge 
—that distinguishes not, but goes on in its work of desolation 
without respect to persons, in the performance of the will and 
the decree of heaven, Mr, Milman is justified by history in re- 
presenting such to be the principle of the order of which Angelo 
describes himself to have been a nameless limb, although he is 
rather an impersonation of its spirit; but surely no individual of 
the order ever ‘ bent each corporal agent’ thus into terrible con- 
formity with the rigid ideal ; even Loyola himself had, probably,— 
Aquaviva certainly had,—other elements in his composition, com- 
mon to him and his fellow men. ‘The character is not natural—it 
is intellectual. It is an embodiment, by the understanding, of a 
conception of its own, derived from historical knowledge of the 
constitution of this order and of the principles of its founder—or 
rather of his more politic successors. It is not an individual, but 
a species—not a person, but an abstraction. 

Dr. Johnson would, probably, have approved both the con- 
ception and execution of this character; at least he praises 
Shakspeare’s characters, upon the ground of their being species, 
not individuals. Johnson could not, from some strange peculi- 
arity in the constitution of his great mind, perceive the individual 
traits induced upon the general nature presented by the poet. All 
the persons of the play of Henry the Eighth are, in a remarkable 
degree, individuals: this constitutes its greatest charm; though, 
most likely, it was the thing that occasioned the contemptuous 
criticism thereon pronounced by our great critic. ‘The meek 
sorrows,’ says he, ‘ and virtuous distress of Katherine have fur- 
nished some scenes, which may be justly numbered among the 
greatest efforts of tragedy. But the genius of Shakspeare comes 
in and goes out with Katherine. Every other part may be easily 
conceived and easily written.” We cannot subscribe to this 
verdict. In our opinion, the genius of Shakspeare is equally 
exhibited in Cardinal Wolsey; nor is it hidden in Buckingham, 
notwithstanding the brevity of the part. ‘The speeches of the 
Duke, as he is led out to execution, are among the most touching 
in Shakspeare. It must be confessed, that the play is irregular in 
construction, and the subject deficient in unity; yet great judg- 
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ment is manifested in its conduct. It was once thought, by those 
who decided mechanically, according to the unities, that the plays 
of Shakspeare were deficient in this quality ;—that the developement 
of his plots was carelessly contrived, and the denowement detective. 
But we believe that now as much is allowed to him on the score of 
art as was always allowed on that of genius—and justly. It would 
be extraordinary were it otherwise ; for the earliest rules of art 
were derived from the preceding works of original genius ; and 
what should make the work of an original genius of England, in 
this respect, less worthy than one of Greece, requires explanation. 
A perfect work of art is one accurately formed upon the model of 
a previous production of transcendent genius. 

How skilful is the opening of the play of ‘ Henry the Eighth’! 
We early perceive that the Cardinal is the subject of jealousy in 
the court. Wolsey enters ;—he exchanges disdainful looks with 
his enemy, but no words, as if it were superfluous for him to speak 
whose frown was dangerous and might kill; and unbefitting the 
man who wrote ‘Ego et Rex meus.’ He has all the pride, without 
the power of sovereignty. But such pride is not for a subject. 
Accordingly, almost immediately afterwards, we have reason to 
suspect, that ‘ this pillared firmament is rottenness—this earth’s 
base built on stubble.’ The arrest of Buckingham, however, 
assures us of his possession of power, which is further confirmed 
when, notwithstanding the charges brought by Queen Katherine 
against himself, he is still enabled to carry his point against the 
Duke, triumphs over his enemy, and retains the countenance of 
the King. ‘The introduction of Queen Katherine in this scene is 
managed with much art. The examination of the Duke’s sur- 
veyor is about to commence, but the business is put aside on 
account of the dignity and importance of the personage entering. 
We naturally expect that the charges against Wolsey will go hard 
with him; and we partake his triumph when, notwithstanding the 
difficulty of his situation, he is successful in his own plans. His 
ruin, after all, is the effect of inadvertence, and the result of acci- 
dent, It is at an entertainment given by him that the King first 
sees Ann Bullen, and the part, though brief, which she plays 
in this scene, can never be too much admired. All she says 
is comprised in three half-lines ; yet we have a full conception of 
her manners at once: ‘ Was he mad, Sir ?’—‘ You are a merry 
gamester, my lord Sands.’—‘ You cannot show me.’ In ‘ Anne 
Boleyn’ we remark, that the Queen finds it requisite, after talking 
for two or three pages, to inform her own brother’s wife that her 
lips are ‘ laughter-loving.” ‘The Ann Bullen of Shakspeare is not 
under this necessity—we see the laugh upon her lips. These 
instances would almost make us doubt the tradition that he never 
blotted a line. If we are to judge from our modern coe 
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he would have to blot many lines to condense the quintessence of a 
character in about a dozen words. Or they proceed differently. 
They arrive, perhaps, at the idea by a tedious process of verbo- 
sity; and in one or other line out of twenty, the substance of all 
may be discoverable. His words were consequent upon his ideas. 
Poetical diction, in his time, had not been formed by precedent, 
and poetry had but few common-places. He, therefore, could not 
go versing on in the accustomed phraseology, until he started a 
thought to redeem the surrounding verbiage. He had not to 
‘ sound on his perilous way ;—he knew the depths and shallows 
instinctively, without indulging in ‘ a length of line.’ 

There is only another scene in which Ann appears—that with 
the old lady ; and it is conducted with exquisite judgment. We will 
not quote what must be so well known, and within the reach of 
every Englishman. But we may mention—her pity for the sad 
estate of the Queen, from whom the King is about to separate— 
her reflections upon the loss of pomp—the conclusion to which these 
lead her, and of which her own fate was, ere long, to be another 
ilustration— 

* Verily, 
I swear, ’tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perked up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow— 
I would not be a queen !’ 
—and the maidenly way in which she receives the first favours from 
the King, by the hands of the Lord Chamberlain— 
* Would I had no being 
If this salute my blood a jot; it faints me, 
To think what follows.’ 

Shakspeare knew that there was much to redeem in the character 
of Ann Bullen; he, therefore, very wisely, introduced her but 
seldom, and in the happiest lights. 

Our space will not permit us to trace a comparison between the 
trial scenes of Queen a in Shakspeare’s piece, and Queen 
Anne in Mr. Milman’s. The author, probably, intended no 
rivalship with Shakspeare ; and it is but justice to him to say, 
that his afflicted princess is produced with much skill and effect. 
The sorrows of the two ladies are of different kinds: those of 
Katherine are of a broken heart ; but in Anne Boleyn they are the 
adjuncts of a public execution. There is more poetry in the 
former ; but there is much grandeur in the latter—in the firmness 
with which the Queen meets her fate—the christian forgiveness 
that she extends towards her enemies—her well-wishes for the 
King—and her anxiety for the success of the Protestant cause. 

Of the King it is difficult to speak. He was an instrument, in 
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the hands of Providence, to bring about an important change: 
but we must not confound the cause with the agency. ‘The 
Reformation confers no lustre on Henry VIII., whose appetites 
were only the accidental occasions of its success at that period, but 
whose conscientious convictions had neither part nor lot in the 
matter. Neither, justly, ought any stain to be attributed to the 
Reformation, from the character or crimes of Henry,—the former 
moulded under the auspices of another church, and the latter the 
growth of his own uncontrollable will and arbitrary disposition. 
But, with his usual tact and feeling, Shakspeare has redeemed the 
character within the limits of our kindliness. Everywhere he leaves 
the policy of the King’s pretended scruples and actions to be 
inferred : the mask is never taken off, to expose a naked hypocrite 
to pure abhorrence. Henry VIII. is, in the play, as he was in 
life, above suspicion and exposure. ‘This task was reserved to his- 
tory. His behaviour respecting Cranmer, in the last act, is such 
as to command our admiration and applause; and we part, not 
only on good terms with the King, but well satisfied with the result 
of the marriage, by whatever means effected. 

The comparison instituted between the Anne Boleyn of our 
author and the Henry VIII. of Shakspeare has, we confess, more 
reference to the former as a play, than as a dramatic poem. On 
the other hand, however, it is to be remarked, that the play of 
Henry VIII. is characterized by very little action, and the passion 
is of a subdued and meditative cast; and it may be looked upon, 
both in its subject and its construction, as a sort of dramatic poem, 
not, surely, less poetical, although a little more dramatic, than 
most of the productions published of late years under this denomi- 
nation. But, as Shakspeare’s piece certainly was written for re- 
presentation, Mr. Milman has a right to demand that the different 
intentions of the authors, and the different natures of their pro- 
ductions, should be duly considered. Anne Boleyn was not de- 
signed for representation, and depends, for praise or censure, rather 
upon its abstract poetical merits, than its dramatic pretensions : 
all this we admit. ‘The comparison that we have made may not, 
however, we would hope, be entirely without advantage ; it may 
at least direct attention to principles, elicited by force of the col- 
lision, the observance of which may be beneficial. ‘The perform- 
ance of an inferior mind would have been inadequate for such a 
purpose ; and we are happy in being able to accomplish our object 
by means of a work of considerable ingenuity and merit, adorned 
with great splendour of versification, and much opulence of poetical 
diction. 

The ‘dramatic poem’ is a modern species of composition, which 
has sprung up amongst us in consequence of the degraded state of 
our theatre,—which is, again, consequent upon, or productive of, 
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the decline of dramatic genius in this country. We pretend not 
to inquire which is the cause, which the effect; it 1s probable 
that there has been an alternate action and reaction, and that either, 
at different periods, may have been both cause and effect. What- 
ever was the original occasion, it is notorious that our recent men 
of genius have not written for the stage. We do not think that 
there is a want of dramatic genius: indeed there is a manifest pre- 
ference for that form of composition ; and, in some instances, the 
spirit has not been neglected. This spirit has, however, been most 
evident in works not assuming the corresponding form; and the 
authors of these appear, to us, to have proceeded upon an erroneous 
principle. Writing for the closet, and not for the stage, they com- 
mence their work with a decided determination to violate all the 
proprieties of the theatre, and make it as unfit for representation as 
possible—as if there were so wide a distinction between what was 
intended to be read, and what was intended to be acted, that an 
acting play never could be readable, nor a readable production en- 
dured upon the boards. The fact is clearly otherwise. We believe 
that most readers of taste acknowledge, that the plays of Shakspeare 
are better for the closet than the stage: yet how fit are they for the 
stage! At the same time it is observable, that his best plays are the 
most difficult of representation—not, however, from any dramatic 
defect in themselves, but from the general inefficiency of the corps- 
du-thédtre to represent any play that is not expressly written to suit 
the peculiar genius, or knack, of the different performers, and the 
strength or weakness of the company. ‘The necessity of doing this, 
we are aware, is uncongenial with a great dramatic effort, and pre- 
cludes the possibility of one being made with an immediate view to 
representation. Such another tragedy as Lear, it is obvious, would 
be written in vain with any such view. Yet surely it would not be 
impossible to compose a dramatic poem upon the model of Othello, 
Hamlet, Lear, or any other play of Shakspeare, that we would 
rather read than see,—thus preserving the dramatic spirit as well 
as the form. But our writers, under the title of a dramatic poem, 
divide a didactic essay into dialogue, and, giving themselves no 
trouble to create in their own minds the idea of human character 
and passion, content themselves with defining the outlines of an 
abstract or general notion of historical persons or events, inter- 
rupted with luxuriant descriptions of scenery and climate, and 
digressions of fanciful extravagance or impertinence. In all this, 
there is frequently much talent displayed. But we read without 
emotion: we shed no tears, because the writer shed none ;— 
we feel no sympathy, because lie felt no sorrow. Let this, 
then, be ‘ reformed altogether.’ Let the taste of an audience at 
a theatre be what it will—the inefficiency of the company what 
it may—and the defects of management what they must — 
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there can be no reason for an author who does not intend to sub- 
ject himself to the ordeal of these predicaments, so to write that 
the best-instructed audience, the most efficient actors, and the 
most accomplished management, could not, for a moment, enter- 
tain his production. Rather let it be these external conditions that 
are faulty, than the intrinsic arrangement and contents of the poem. 
A ‘dramatic poem’ need not be less dramatic because it is poetical, 
and will not, assuredly, be less poetical because it is dramatic, 
Witness Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth, and Lear! A few works 
written upon this principle would be sure to find readers,—would 
secure a permanent place in the literature of the country,—and 
might render it necessary for the conductors of our theatres to 
turn their attention to the higher interests of the drama. At any 
rate the attempt is worth making; and we know few who might 
make it with better hopes of success than the author of ‘ Fazio,’ 
in the strength of his manhood, 








Art. III.—1. Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia, 
including a Tour in the Crimea and the Passage of the 


Caucasus ; with Observations on the State of the Rabbinical 
and Karaite Jews, &c. By E. Henderson, Author of Iceland, 
&ec. London. 1826. 

2. Voyage dans la Russie Méridionale, et particuli?rement dans 
les Provinces situées au-dela du Caucase, fait depuis 1820 
jusquen 1824. Par le Chevalier Gamba, Consul du Roi a 
Tiflis. A Paris. 1826. 


HERE are but few persons who, having read Dr. Hender- 
son’s Tour round Iceland, will not expect to find both in- 
struction and entertainment in whatever may proceed from the 
same pen. We are inclined to think, however, that the ge- 
neral reader’s interest may be somewhat damped in the perusal 
of his present volume, by its long and frequent digressions on 
bible societies and their proceedings, minute criticisms on scrip- 
tural translations, and dissertations on the religious creeds and 
conduct of the numerous sectaries of every denomination—Chris- 
tian, Jew, Mahomedan, and Pagan,—which are met with in 
various parts of the almost interminable dominions of Russia,— 
There are other reasons why this performance of Dr. Hender- 
son should be less entertaining than the former. In Russia he 
travelled over the great distance of nine thousand versts (about 
six thousand eight hundred miles) in eleven months, passing in 
rapid succession through various tribes, nations, and languages. 
He had to attend, and to assist in establishing, auxiliary bible 
associations in the capitals of no less than thirty of the Russian 
governments ; 
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governments; and this business alone may well be supposed to 
have occupied so large a portion of his time and thoughts, as to 
leave, comparatively speaking, scanty opportunities for inquiries 
of a general kind; whereas in Iceland his undivided and concen- 
trated attention was directed to one small island, curious in its 
structure and natural phenomena, inhabited by one people, of 
simple habits and manners, speaking one language and professing 
one religious belief. Perhaps, also, an interval of nine or ten 
years, spent mostly in devising, and executing plans for the dis- 
semination of the Holy Scriptures, may, in some degree, have 
diminished the traveller’s ardour for secular pursuits. 

The volume before us is, notwithstanding all these circum- 
stances, a highly curious one; and contains much matter that the 
scholar, the theologian, and the antiquarian, on the one hand, and 
the candid political student on the other, will not fail to appreciate. 

The mission, of which Dr. Henderson now gives an account, 
originated in the favour with which the late Emperor Alexander 
was inclined to regard all efforts for the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures among the numerous nations scattered over his territories. 
This pious work he encouraged not only by pecuniary contributions, 
but by placing at the head of the society established for the 
purpose, his minister for ecclesiastical affairs and national instruc- 
tion, the Prince Galitzin. It seems that this good man had not 
long filled the situation of president ere he became the object of 
a deadly hatred on the part of the Jesuits. By their agents in 
Russia, and through the instrumentality—so at least Dr. Hen- 
derson distinctly says—of certain leading politicians at the con- 
ferences of Laybach and Verona, those ambitious priests did all in 
their power to impress the mind of Alexander with a conviction, 
‘that bible societies are politically dangerous.’ In this object 
they partly succeeded. ‘The proceedings of the Bible Society 
began, and have continued, to be strictly watched; but Mr. Hen- 
derson informs his readers, that ‘ the most rigid scrutiny in regard 
to the conspirators, proved that not one individual who took any 
part in the affairs of that institution, was, in any way, implicated 
in the late plot against the government.’—It would indeed be highly 
disgraceful were these institutions to dabble in any way in politics ; 
and of any such tamperings we entirely acquit Dr. Henderson ; 
whose sole object appears to be the extension of that faith which, 
by promoting civilization, inculcating principles of pure morality, 
and infusing a spirit of benevolence among men, throws to an im- 
measurable distance all other systems of religion which the world 
ever saw. But we shall not, on the present occasion, indulge in 
political speculations: intending to confine ourselves principally to 
the information which the volumes on our table afford as to some 
of the most strange and picturesque sects and tribes dispersed 
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throughout the Russian dominions, and to a few remarks on 
Georgia. 

In February 1821, Dr. Henderson, in company with Mr. Pater- 
son, set out from St. Petersburgh, on his way towards Moscow. 
On approaching the city of Novogorod, whose imposing appear- 
ance, In the distant view of its churches and spires, upwards of 
sixty in number, forcibly attracts the attention of a stranger, our 
travellers felt satisfied that the brilliant and animated descriptions, 
which have been given of the ancient extent and grandeur of this 
old metropolis of Slavonia, are by no means exaggerated ; a place 
‘ which once,’ says our author, ‘ acquired such a tremendous im- 
portance, that the saying became proverbial— Who can withstand 
God and great Novogorod?’’’ Its serious political influence in 
Moscovite affairs was only annihilated in 1578, when the iron 
sceptre of Ivan Vasilivitch almost levelled it with the ground, at a 
time when it is said to have contained nearly four hundred thousand 
inhabitants: its present population, including the military, does 
not exceed fifteen thousand. ‘The cathedral church of St. Sophia, 
founded in 988, is still standing; many curious antiquities are pre- 
served in it; and among others, some of Grecian workmanship ; 
and the library is said to contain a number of Greek manuscripts, 
chiefly relating to ecclesiastical matters, and also two Slavonic 
MSS. of the four gospels of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. The city contains three principal elementary institutions 
for the education of youth, a spiritual academy, a public school 
for the citizens in general, and another for the military. A few 
years ago the secular schools are stated not to have contained more 
than two hundred scholars ; at present the number amounts to nine 
hundred, all of whom receive a free education. At the monas- 
tery of St. Anthony, on the right bank of the Volchof, is an aca- 
demy of three hundred students, of whom one hundred and sixty 
have free board as well as education ; the rest pay about 3/. sterling 
a-year: they are divided into three classes, philological, philo- 
sophical, and theological.* 

Not far from this, at one of the post-houses, kept by Russian 
peasants, who furnish horses for travellers, the host was so eager to 
peruse a Slavonic New Testament which our author put into his 
hand, that he sat up most of the night reading it aloud; and this, 
though it interrupted the sleep of our travellers, afforded them un- 
speakable delight, as an early instance of that avidity with which, 





* Dr. Henderson was here informed of a circumstance which may be deemed rather 
curious. Near the banks of the Ladoga, a number of coins have lately been dug up, 
bearing inscriptions of Cufic characters, and among them one with the Latin inscription, 
‘Ethelred Rex Anglorum,’ which he thinks might probably have been part of the 
Danengeld \evied by the Danes on England, and conveyed through channels of com- 
merce to this remote quarter, 
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as they afterwards found to be the case, the Russian peasantry in 
general read the Scriptures: the poor man’s joy on his being told 
the book was his own, is said to have been indescribable ; and such 
was his feeling of gratitude, that it was with the greatest difficulty 
he could be prevailed on to accept any remuneration for the trouble 
and expense of accommodating his guests. As a contrast to the 
conduct of this poor man, we give the following account of their 
reception at Krestzi by the wife of one of those ‘ dissenters from 
the old faith,’ named Starovertzi, who are as averse from having 
any concerns with the members of the orthodox Greek church, as 
the ancient Jews were from having any ‘ dealings with the Sama- 
ritans.’ 

‘ One of our number happening to have metal buttons on his travel- 
ling coat, and another having a tobacco-pipe in his hand, the prejudices 
of the mistress of the house were alarmed to such a degree, that all 
the arguments we could use were insufficient to prevail on her to make 
ready some dinner for us. When compelled to do any service of this 
kind, to such as are not of their own sect, they consider themselves 
bound to destroy the utensils used on the occasion ; to prevent which 
loss, those who are more exposed to the intrusion of strangers, gene- 
rally keep a set of profane vessels for the purpose. As the proprietor 
of the house we had entered appeared to be in affluent circumstances, 
it is not improbable that he might have furnished it with something of 
the kind ; but the tobacco-pipe proved an insuperable obstacle to their 
use. So great, too, is the aversion of this people to snuff, that if a box 
happen to have been laid on a table belonging to them, the part on which 
it lay must be planed out before it can be appropriated to any further 
use. They live in a state of complete separation from the church; 
only they cannot marry without a license from the priest, for which 
they are sometimes obliged to pay a great sum of money. The sacra- 
ment, as it is usually called, they never celebrate ; and baptism is only 
administered*to such as are near death, on the principle adopted by 
some in the early ages of the church, that such as relapse, after receivy- 
ing this rite, are cut off from all hopes of salvation.’—p. 26. 

At a place called Vodova, our travellers met with another reli- 
gious sect, named Bezpopootchini, or the ‘ Priestless ;’ their village 
had recently been burnt down by lightning, or, as they said, 
‘ burnt by the will of God.’ It seems they have a superstitious 
fancy, (which, our author says, prevails also in some parts of Ger- 
many,) that milk alone will quench fires kindled by lightning ; and 
the consequence is, as may well be supposed, ‘ it not unfrequently 
happens that, when this is resorted to instead of a plentiful supply 
of water, whole villages are consumed, and the inhabitants reduced 
to circumstances of great misery.’ 

The town of Tver is estimated to contain a population of 
twenty thousand souls, It is considered one of the finest towns 
in the empire for its squares and edifices, ‘ It has a beautiful 
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cathedral of Gothic architecture, twenty-eight churches, three 
monasteries, a magnificent palace, and other public buildings, 
which altogether give the town a very imposing and agreeable 
appearance,’ Here, too, the public seminaries for the education 
of youth correspond with the wealth and extent of the place. 

Moscow has so often been described that we must pass over 
what Mr. Henderson says of this splendid city, and its richly- 
decorated churches, in one of which,—the cathedral of the 
Assumption,—he was told ‘that the French, in 1812, erected a 
furnace at one end of the church in which they were proceeding 
to melt all the candlesticks, and other articles of gold and silver 
which they could collect, but being surprised in the very act by 
the sound of a retreat, they made off with as many articles as 
they could carry, but were stopped by the Cossacks, who reco- 
vered to the amount of eighteen and a half poods of gold (six 
hundred and sixty-six pounds weight English), and three hundred 
and twenty poods of silver (five thousand five hundred and twenty 
pounds.’) In this, and in the cathedral of the Archangel Michael, 
are deposited many curious and valuable antiquities and Greek 
MSS.; and a still greater number in the library of the Holy 
Synod and the patriarchal residence. In the great hall of the 
latter, Dr. Henderson attended the preparation of the holy oil, 
which is conducted with much ceremony every third or fourth 
year, and with such ingredients only as are prescribed by the 
Levitical law. We must also pass over two chapters of seventy or 
eighty pages on the origin of the Slavonic people, their name, lan- 
guage, and alphabet, with an account of the various editions of the 
Slavonic bible, and the Russian versions of the Scriptures. ‘These 
chapters, we doubt not, will deeply interest many readers; but to 
examine them critically, nay, even to give a mere abstract of them, 
would occupy a larger space than we can at present afford. 

Our author pauses at Maloi Jaroslavitz, which, says he, ¢ will 
ever be memorable in the annals of Europe, as the spot where 
Napoleon lost his first battle on the disastrous retreat from Mos- 
cow.’ This unfortunate town was successively taken and retaken 
seven times in the course of three days. It was at a short distance 
from this place, and on the bank of the Louja, that Buonaparte, 
according to Ségur, took refuge in the habitation of a weaver—an 
old, crazy, filthy, wooden hut; in a dirty, dark room of which, 
partitioned off by a cloth, this singular man abandoned himself to 
a state of despondency as soon as he was made fully sensible of 
the unassailable nature of the Russian position. Here he is said 
to have spent the night in great agitation—now rising, now lying 
down again, and calling out incessantly,—yet not a single word 
would he utter to those about him. 

Proceeding towards Tula, and passing one of the estates ae 
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the Princess Galitzin, of Moscow, the only people observed at 
work were females; some breaking hemp, some mending the 
roads, and others managing the plough. ‘ More robust pictures 
of health,’ says our author, ‘we never recollect to have seen in 
any country.’ Tula has been called, and Mr. Henderson says 
not unaptly, the Sheffield of Russia—we have even heard it called 
the Birmingham ; but it is little deserving of either appellation. 
Excepting the imperial manufactory of small arms, which is under 
the superintendance of an Englishman of the name of Jones, and 
in which it is said upwards of nine thousand people are generally 
employed, the manufacture of other species of hardware would be 
nothing thought of, even in one of the villages appended to the 
two English towns above mentioned. It is but recently that coal 
has been discovered in the neighbourhood; and that is so mixed 
with pyrites, as to be unfit to be used in the manufacture of iron. 
Tula, however, is a thriving place, and the valley in which it is 
situated is beautiful. It has an excellent gymnasium, containing 
two hundred and fifteen scholars; a Lancasterian school, and a 
spiritual academy, affording instruction to nearly six hundred 
students. Everywhere, as our travellers proceeded southerly, they 
observed that new buildings had been erected for the increased 
population, and improvements of various kinds were obvious. 
Among other matters, the state of the roads, that first and most 
essential point, seems to have been receiving much attention. 
‘ These,’ they tell us, 

‘were also improved, and we had now a fair specimen of their 
size, which is such as necessarily fills a foreigner with surprise. 
They are formed by digging six ditches, that run parallel with each 
other, and leave intermediate spaces, the middle one of which is about 
forty feet in breadth, and is appropriated for the use of the military, the 
posts, and travellers. On either side of this is a fine walk, lined on 
both sides with a row of young trees, which, when grown, will afford 
an excellent shelter from the rays of the sun; and without the walks 
are two ordinary-sized roads for the boors, carriers, &c. Having been 
once made, the roads in Russia are maintained at little comparative 
expense, as they consist merely of the soil, which is either sand or a 
kind of hardened turf; and excepting some places where the wet is 
collected, afford the most agreeable and easy travelling of any in the 
world. That between the two capitals used to be extremely bad, as, 
indeed, part of it still is, consisting of planks or branches of trees, laid 
across the road; but a fine chaussée, almost equal to any in Europe, is 
now forming, which will greatly facilitate the intercourse between 
those large cities.’—Henderson, p. 146. 

At Orel the Bishop Jonah entered cordially into the views of 
our travellers. He informed them that the number of churches 
in his diocese amounted to nearly nine hundred; but that, from 
extreme poverty, few of the priests were in possession of copies vd 
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the Holy Scriptures,—indeed that some of them were so poor that 
they had never, at one time, in the whole course of their lives, had 
so much as six rubles (about five shillings) in their possession ; and 
yet, at every town Dr. Henderson visited in this district, hundreds 
of youths were found in training for the church. ‘There was pre- 
sent, however, at the committee of the Bible Society, one vene- 
rable priest, turned of ninety years, who had not only the desire, 
but the means of doing good. He has sometimes at his house 
three hundred poor persons, entirely dependant on him for their 
subsistence; ‘ he reads and expounds the Bible to them, prays 
with them, and endeavours, by personal conversation, to direct 
their attention to the “ bread of hfe,” and the infinitely important 
concerns of eternity.’ Every morning at four o’clock, this good 
old patriarch is, we are told, to be regularly found at his devotions 
in the church, and not even the rigours of a Russian winter are 
able to cool his zeal.—In walking the streets of Orel, our travel- 
lers were struck by the appearance of a large house, the windows 
of which were secured by iron bars, and filled with the heads of 
females, whose demeanour induced the strangers to suppose them 
confined in a house of correction. It was found, on mentioning 
the circumstance to the bishop, that these ladies belonged to a 
theatrical band, supported by one of the nobility; and ‘ our 
mistake,’ says Dr. Henderson, ‘ wonderfully pleased his eminence, 
as it furnished him with an additional argument on the demo- 
ralizing tendency of the stage.’ 

At Bielgorod, or the ‘ White Town,’ a spectacle presented 
itself to our travellers, which, they tell us, quite overpowered their 
feelings. ‘ At an early hour, the people who had collected from all parts 
of the government, and many of them from the governments adjacent, 
began to assemble in and around the cathedral; and after mass had 
been performed by the bishop, and an oration pronounced by one of 
the priests, an image of the saint, whose festival they. were celebrating, 
was taken down from its niche, to be carried in solemn procession to 
a monastery at the distance of about thirty versts, where it was to 
remain during the fair about to be held in that place. Some of the 
priests, dressed in robes of yellow silk, embroidered with gold, carried 
a copy of the Gospels, richly gilt, and thickly studded with gems; 
others the banners; numbers supported crosses of silver and gold ; and, 
last of all, followed the image, placed in a large ark, or car, borne 
upon the shoulders of four of the priests. As the procession entered 
the grand square in the middle of the town, it was joined by the pilgrims, 
to the number of twenty thousand, who all moved forward, with sticks or 
branches of trees elevated in the air; and on their leaving the town, 
an immense cloud of dust, carried up into the atmosphere, marked the 
direction in which they proceeded.’—Henderson, pp. 155, 156. 

Leaving the government of Kursk, our travellers entered the 
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luxuriant pasture-grounds of the Ukraine, or Malo-Russia (Little 
Russia), which supply the markets of Petersburgh, Moscow, and 
other great towns of the empire with cattle. ‘ ‘The Malo- 
Russians,’ says Dr. Henderson, ‘seem more disposed to cultivate 
the comforts of life than the generality of their neighbours ; their 
manners are simpler and their morals more incorrupt, and a 
considerable degree of mental cultivation is discoverable in their 
ordinary intercourse.’ The country they inhabit has always been 
described as the finest portion of the Russian dominions, and our 
travellers seem to have found it so. ‘ The large herds that were 
grazing in every direction; the peasants engaged in agricultural 
pursuits; the number of carriers passing on the road; and the 
constant succession of hill and dale, with beautiful copses of 
different sizes, afforded altogether an interesting and delightful 
prospect.’ The scene, however, was entirely changed when they 
passed through Valki, and entered Little Tartary by a breach in an 
earthen wall, erected in former days as a defence against the Tartars. 
It was eight feet high and twelve thick, and is said to run, from 
south-west to north-east, to the distance of more than five hundred 
miles. Here every vestige of wood had disappeared, and that vast 
steppe commences, which stretches, without interruption, to the 
Palus Meotis, the Black Sea, and the mountains of the Caucasus, 
and from the Austrian frontiers to the grand Uralian chain. ‘ To 
whatever side we turned,’ says Mr. Henderson, ‘ nothing presented 
itself to our view but sepulchral heights, and the remains of 
ancient camps and intrenchments, so that we literally travelled 
over an immense Aceldama, the awful memento of human de- 
pravity.’ It is remarkable enough that the sepulchral mounds, 
scattered in such profusion over these regions, run in an eastern 
direction, exactly in the line in which the Tartar hordes pursued 
their way into Europe; and they bear precisely the same character 
on the Jenesei that they exhibit in Russia. 

At Pultowa, where Charles the Twelfth fought the disastrous 
battle which obliged him to abandon his brave but vanquished 
warriors, and take refuge in the dominions of the Grand Signior, 
our travellers visited the large tumulus which perpetuates the 
memory of this event. It is a mound of earth, twenty-five feet 
high by one hundred in circumference round the base. ‘The 
inhabitants are said to repair to it annually, to celebrate the 
victory of the Russians, and charitably to perform at the same time 
a mass for the souls of the slain. 

Tchernigof is but a miserable town. ‘The population amounts to 
upwards of seven thousand, among whom is a considerable number of 
Jews, a poor, ragged, miserable-looking set of human beings as are 
to be seen anywhere in the world. During our stay here, the mus- 
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quitoes began to be very troublesome, and the atmosphere was exceed- 
ingly oppressive, Fahrenheit’s thermometer being from 80° to 84° in 
the shade. Towards evening the inhabitants repaired in great num- 
bers to the Diesna, where they sought for a temporary relief beneath 
the cooling stream—men, women, and children plunging into it indis- 
criminately in a state of complete nudity,’—p. 172. 

Dr. Henderson’s account of the catacombs of Kief is curious 
enough, but too detailed to admit of our making any intelligible 
extract. In one of the little chambers of these subterranean laby- 
rinths, was pointed out to our travellers, through a small aperture, 
either the mummy or the effigy of a rigorous ascetic, of the name 
of John. This John, says the legend, constructed his own dormi- 
tory, and after building himself in by a wall, with this single small 
aperture, he interred himself up to the waist, and in this posture 
performed his devotions, till death found and left him in possession 
of his grave. Kief is full of ‘ holy places;’ it is to the Rus- 
sians what Jerusalem was to the Israelites; on which account pil- 
grims are said to resort to it annually, to the amount of about fifty 
thousand, many of them even from Kamstchatka, and other dis- 
tant regions of Siberia. Its fixed population is supposed to be 
about twenty-five thousand. Another object which claims the 
attention of the traveller at Kief, is a fine monument, raised, by 
order of his late Imperial Majesty Alexander, over the fountain 
in which the children of Vladimir the Great, when he became a 
Christian, were baptized in the year 989. 

‘It was near this spot that the general baptism of the Russians took 
place, the same year. On the preceding day, the idols had been either 
broken in pieces or burnt, and Perun, the chief of the gods, a huge 
monstrous piece of wood, with a head of massive silver, and a beard 
of gold, had been tied to the tail of a horse, and drawn to one of the 
highest precipices, whence it was thrown into the Dnieper. Whatever 
violence was thus offered to the objects of idolatrous worship, it does 
not appear that any coercive measures were employed to induce the 
people to submit to baptism. They flocked in crowds to the margin 
of the Dnieper, to which Vladimir and the Greek priests repaired in 
solemn procession, and, on a sign being given, the whole multitude 
plunged into the river, the adults standing up to the breast and neck 
in the water, while such as had irifants supported them above it in their 
arms.’— Hendersen, p.191. 

Jitomir in Volhinia is stated to contain about tweive thousand 
inhabitants, of whom nearly ten thousand are the descendants of 
Abraham, who, notwithstanding, were eager to receive copies of the 
Hebrew New Testament, and appeared to read the gospels with 
avidity. Even the Rabbis called for Testaments, and entered 
with apparent interest into an argument on the sufferings of 
the Messiah, In another town of this province, Bereditchef, 
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it is said there are upwards of ten thousand Jews, many of 
whom have contributed to the fends of its Auxiliary Bible 
Society by their voluntary subscriptions, and evinced an equal 
anxiety to obtain copies of the New ‘Testament. ‘The town of 
Dabno is chiefly inhabited by Jews, the number of whom is esti- 
mated at more than ten thousand, and many of them appeared to 
be in affluent circumstances. The Hebrew population subject 
to the Russian sceptre is stated by Dr. Henderson as being little 
short of two millions; Dr. Lyall, in his ‘ Military Colonies of 
Russia,’ makes the number amount only to five hundred thou- 
sand. Whether either of them, or which, is right, we pretend 
not to determine. It is certain, however, that the Jews swarm 
in every part of Poland; where, by their activity and industry, 
they have nearly gained a monopoly of everything: they rent 
the estates of the nobility and gentry; farm the public taxes; 
manage the distilleries; keep the inns and brandy-shops; and 
almost the whole of the wholesale and retail trade is im their hands. 
In short Poland may be considered, and, indeed, is called, the 
Paradise of Jews. ‘The following is a striking picture of these 
Polish Israelites. Dr. Henderson’s pen bears the strongest testi- 
mony to the truth of some performances of Mr. Allan’s pencil, the 
excellence of which as works of art attracted much notice a few 
years ago at Somerset House. 


* The Polish Jew is generally of a pale and sallow complexion, the 
features small, and the hair, which is mostly black, is suffered to hang 
in ringlets over the shoulders; a fine beard, covering the chin, finishes 
the oriental character of the Jewish physiognomy. But few of the 
Jews enjoy a robust and healthy constitution ; an evil resulting from a 
combination of physical and moral causes, such as early marriage, 
innutritious food, the filthiness of their domestic habits, and the per- 
petual mental anxiety, which is so strikingly depicted in their coun- 
tenance, and forms the most onerous part of the curse of the Almighty 
to which they are subject in their dispersion. Their breath is abso- 
lutely intolerable ; and the offensive odour of their apartments is such, 
that I have been more than once obliged to break off interesting 
discussions with their Rabbins, in order to obtain a fresh supply of 
rarefied air. 

‘ Their dress commonly consists of a linen shirt and drawers, over 
which is thrown a long black robe, fastened in front by silver clasps, 
and hanging loose about the legs. They wear no handkerchief about 
their neck, and cover the head with a fur cap, and sometimes with a 
round broad-brimmed hat. In their walk, the Jews discover great 
eagerness, and are continually hurrying towards some object of gain, 
with their arms thrown back, and dangling as if loose at the shoulder. 

‘They generally marry at thirteen and fourteen years of age, and 
the females still younger. I have heard of a Rabbi who was disposing 
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of his household, preparatory to his departure for Palestine, that gave 
one of his daughters in marriage, who had but just completed her 
ninth year. As a necessary consequence of this early marriage, it 
often happens that the young couple are unable to provide for them- 
selves, and, indeed, altogether incapable, from youth and inexperience, 
of managing the common concerns of domestic economy. They are, 
therefore, often obliged to take up their abode at first in the house of 
the husband’s father, except he be in reduced circumstances, and the 
father of ‘the bride be better able to support them. The young hus- 
band pursues the study of the Talmud, or endeavours to make his way 
in the world by the varied arts of petty traffic, for which this people 
are so notorious. It is asserted to be no uncommon thing among the 
Jews for a father to choose for his son’s wife some young girl who may 
happen to be agreeable to himself, and with whom he may live on terms 
of incestuous familiarity during the period of his son’s minority. 

* Comparatively few of the Jews learn any trade, and most of those 
attempts which have been made to accustom them to agricultural habits 
have proved abortive. Some of those who are in circumstances of 
affluence, possess houses and other immovyeable property ; but the great 
mass of the people seem destined to sit loose from every local tie, and 
are waiting with anxious expectation for the arrival of the period, 
when, in pursuance of the Divine promise, they shall be restored to, 
what they still consider, their own land. Their attachment, indeed, to 
Palestine is unconquerable; and it forms an article of their popular 
belief, that, die where they may, their bodies will all be raised there at 
the end of the world. They believe, however, that such as die in 
foreign parts are doomed to perform the Gilgul Mehiloth (mmo ‘niba), 
or trundling passage through subterraneous caverns, till they reach the 
place of ** their fathers’ sepulchres ;” on which account, numbers sell 
all their effects, and proceed thither in their lifetime, or remove to 
some of the adjacent countries, that they may either spare themselves 
this toil, or, at least, reduce the awkward and troublesome passage 
within the shortest possible limits. Instances have been known of 
their embalming the bodies of their dead, and sending them to Pulestine 
by sea ; and in such veneration do they hold the earth that was trodden 
by their ancient patriarchs, that many of the rich Jews procure a quan- 
tity of it, which they employ in consecrating the ground in which the 
bodies of their deceased relatives are interred.’—Henderson, p. 222-225. 

He adds—‘ The love of money, which is the root of all evil, is the pre- 
dominating vice of the posterity of Abraham. Everything is estimated by 
this standard. If you point out to a Jew an exquisite piece of work- 
manship, he instantly discovers the ruling bias of his mind, by asking 
—not, who was the artificer, or how it was executed; but, what did it 
cost? If he sees a statue, instead of his attention being called forth 
in admiration of its beauty, it is exclusively confined to the golden 
inscription—calculating how many ducats it would bring him, if placed 
at his disposal, instead of being fixed to the stone, where, in his opinion, 
its place might have been equally well supplied by iron. oad 
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‘ Their habits of illicit and unrighteous trade are proverbial. No 
means are regarded as sinful, that promise to secure the acquirement 
of money: cheating, lying, stealing, and even murder, if the persons 
on whom they are practised be not Jews, are hallowed by the sanc- 
tions of the rabbins. They make a point of stealing from a Chris- 
tian, whenever they have the smallest prospect of escaping with 
impunity. Nor is this pilfering disposition confined to the more abject 
and wretched part of the community ; the well-dressed Jew is not un- 
frequently a thief in disguise—flattering himself with the hope, that his 
superior appearance will make him pass without suspicion.’—p. 229. 

The Jews have imported with them into the western world many 
of the superstitions of the east. One of their sects, named the Cha- 
sidim, or ‘ Pietists,’ are not only the bitterest and most bigoted 
enemies of the Christian religion, but are also at enmity with all 
other Jews. ‘ To their rabbins, whom they honour with the name of 
Zadiks, or * Righteous,” they pay almost divine homage. The extra- 
vagance of their gestures during their public service, entitles them to 
the appellation of the‘ Jewish Jumpers,’’ Working themselves up into 
ecstasies, they break out into fits of laughter, clap their hands, jump up 
and down the synagogue in the most frantic manner, and, turning their 
faces towards heaven, they clench their fists, and, as it were, dare the 
Almighty to withhold from them the objects of their requests. This 
sect has so increased of late years, that in Russian Poland, and Euro- 
pean Turkey, it is reported to exceed in number that of the Rabbinists 
in these parts.’—Henderson, pp. 235, 236. 

Within a few hours’ ride of the town of Jassy, a scene of a novel 
and motley description was presented to the view of our travellers. 
‘ Wallachians, Moldavians, Servians, Bulgarians, Greeks, Jews, and 
Gipsies, to the number of twenty thousand, of every rank and condi- 
tion in life, were in the act of emigrating from the principality of 
Moldavia, in order to escape the vengeance of the Turks,’ in con- 
sequence of the late insurrection. ‘This crowd was collected together 
at the quarantine of Skulani, on the left bank of the Prut, and 
occupied a space of several miles, which was surrounded by a cordon 
of soldiers. Within the circle were tents and carriages of all 
descriptions, with men, women, children, horses, cows, sheep, 
goats, dogs, swine, cats, and, in short, says Dr. Henderson, ‘ every- 
thing the poor emigrants could take along with them from their 
natal country.’ On the opposite bank were many thousands more, 
striving who should first get into the ferry-boats. At Kishenef 
the travellers saw large numbers of gipsies, who inhabit a particular 
part of the town: these people, it is pleasant and also surprising 
to hear, reside in decent houses ; they observe cleanliness, and their 
females are adorned with a profusion of trinkets ; to this place, 
also, numbers of a poorer description had just fled from Turkish 
vengeance.—Among the emigrants on the Prut was Daniel, the 
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Metropolitan of Adrianople, a man who is described as of very short 
stature, and of a lively, active, and pious turn of mind. On learning 
the execution by the Turks of the Constantinopolitan Patriarch 
Gregory, Daniel conceived his turn might be the next; but so 
closely were the Greeks of that city watched, that the only mode 
left for him to effect his escape, was to suffer himself to be-headed 
up in an empty cask, which was put into a cart, amidst hogsheads 
of wine destined to the coast of the Euxine ; and in this style the 
little bishop was jolted about for three days, before he could be 
safely shipped to Russia. 

Having passed through Bender and Tiraspol, our travellers 
entered the extensive steppe between the Dniester and the Bog, 
where the only objects that relieved the dreariness of the scenery 
were a number of sculptured monuments, erected as way-marks, at 
irregular distances on both sides of the road. ‘ They consist of 
large male and female images, hewn in stone, whose physiognomy, 
shape, and costume, evidently prove them to be designed to represent 
a people of Mongolian origin. They are executed with considerable 
taste, the features, limbs and ornaments being all distinctly marked. 
Some of them are erect, and others in a sitting posture. They hold 
with both hands, in front of their body, a small box or pot, and are 
generally raised to some height above the stone forming the pedestal 
by which they are supported. They were found on the tumali, which 
are scattered all over the steppe, and are, in every respect, the 
same with those described by Pallas, of which we had afterwards 
numerous specimens in our progress through ancient Scythia. The 
fact that these regions were inundated in the thirteenth century by the 
Mongolian hordes, under Dchingis Khan, might naturally suggest the 
idea that these monuments are to be ascribed to that period; but this 
hypothesis is overthrown by the mention made of their existence by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, a writer of the fourth century, whose observa= 
tion, that the features they exhibited were of the same cast with those 
of the Huns (Xovror), forces upon us the conclusion that they were 
erected by the Mongolian tribes distinguished by that name, which were 
driven over the Volga by the Sien-pi, in the year 374, and spread alarm 
through all the nations inhabiting the eastern frontiers of the Roman 
empire.’—Henderson, pp. 267, 268. 

Odessa is too well known to require any particular description here, 
Under the fostering hand of the Duke of Richelieu, it has grown, in 
the space of thirty years, from a miserable Tartar village to a splen- 
did town, containing, among meaner houses, at least two thousand 
stone edifices, and forty thousand inhabitants. ‘The streets are 
mostly paved ; but the squares and market-places in wet weather, 
by the trampling of the numerous oxen which bring down the grain 
of Poland, become a complete mire. ‘It was truly amusing to 
see,’ says Dr. Henderson, ‘ in the centre of a town, exhibiting a 
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a display of modern elegance, what is called, in North Britain, a 
peat-moss, the accumulated mud having been all regularly cut and 
stacked up to dry, exactly like peat in the midst of a morass. 
Nothing but the healthiness of the situation could have justified the 
removal of the former commercial stations of Taganrog and Kherson 
to Odessa, which has no river, but lies midway between the mouths 
of two rivers, the Dniester and the Dnieper; while both Akker- 
man, near the former, and Otchakof on the latter, directly com- 
mand an extensive inland navigation, ‘The town of Kherson, on 
the Liman (estuary) of the Dnieper, was said to be inconvenient 
and unhealthy; and if so, it was right to remove the admiralty 
establishment to the new town of Nicolaief, at the junction of the 
Ingul and the Bog, where the admiral of the Black Sea has his 
residence, and not at Sebastopol (Aktiar), the station of the 
Black Sea fleet. Near the junction of the Bog with the Liman 
of the Dnieper, are still to be seen the ruins of the ancient town 
of Olbiopolis, mentioned by Herodotus, and also by Strabo, as 
being a great emporium of trade. It must have been a place rich 
in learning too, if it be true, as has been said, that, in the reign of 
the Emperor Trajan, the inhabitants were accustomed to read the 
works of Plato, and that many of them knew the Iliad by heart. 

About four miles to the north of Kherson, are seen standing on 
the level steppe two brick pyramids and a few graves. The one 
pyramid is the monument of the illustrious Howard, who, after tra- 
velling over a space of fifty thousand miles, to investigate and relieve 
the suffermgs of humanity, fell a victim, near this place, to his 
unremitting exertions in this benevolent cause. It was his anxious 
desire that this sequestered spot should receive his mortal remains, 
and that neither monument nor inscription, but simply a sun- 
dial, should be placed over his grave. The second pyramid is 
said to have been raised over the grave of a Frenchman who 
revered his memory, and wished to be buried by his side. ‘That 
of the philanthropist, it seems, could only be distinguished by 
some admirer having cut into the bricks the words ‘ Vizit propter 
alios.’ ‘The late Emperor of Russia, however, has caused a hand- 
some cenotaph to be erected to his memory in the vicinity of 
Kherson, in the form of an obelisk, of white free-stone, thirty 
feet high, surrounded by a wall, within which is planted a row of 
Lombardy poplars. On the pedestal is an inscription, in Russian 
characters, ‘ Howard. Died January 20th, 1790, aged sixty-five ; 
and, in accordance with the request of the good man, a sun-dial 
is represented near the summit of the obelisk. 

Our travellers now crossed the deep ditch, and passed the gate 
which opens into the Tauridean peninsula,—the Crimea. ‘The 
modern name, Perekop, signifying, in the Russian language, a 
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ditch or fosse, was substituted for the Tartar Orkapi, which, Dr. 
Henderson says, denotes the ‘ gate of the neck or isthmus.’ The 
late Bishop Heber, who furnished so many valuable notes to Dr. 
Clarke’s account of Russia, deceived by the French appearance of 
the word, translates Orkapi into ‘ Golden gate ;’ the bishop ob- 
served that the epithet ‘golden’ signifies royal in the eastern world ; 
and this is true enough; but the ‘Tartar word for gold is not, says 
Dr. Henderson, or, but altun. The principal town on the 
Crimea is Akmetchet, or the ‘ White mosque,’ containing a popu- 
lation of eighteen thousand souls. Farther south is the town of 
Baghtchisarai, or the ‘ Paradisaical palace’—rather, we should say, 
the ‘ Palace of gardens’—the ancient residence of the ‘Tartar Khans, 
Here, says Dr. Henderson,— every thing around us inspired the 
mind with ideas and feelings altogether novel, and more resembling 
those produced by reading the airy fictions of romance, than any we 
had ever experienced in contemplating the objects of natural or artificial 
reality. The transition was nearly as great as that a person would be 
conscious of could he be transported in a moment from any European 
town, and set down in the midst of Bokhara or Sarmacand—so com- 
pletely did every object wear an Asiatic appearance.’—p. 296. 


With the exception of a few Greeks and Armenians, this town 
is wholly innabited by Tartars and Jews, amounting together to 
about nine thousand souls. Dr. Henderson visited the principal of 
its thirty-three mosques, at the evening-service of the ‘Tartars, of 
which he speaks in the following favourable terms :— 


‘The Tartars all sat on their heels in the oriental manner, while the Mol- 
lah recited to them certain Surahs, or chapters of the Koran ; and when 
he came to the end of a section, or where any direct reference was made 
tothe object of worship, they bowed themselves twice, so as to touch the 
ground with their foreheads. During prayer they covered their faces 
with both hands, following the Mollah with low and solemn sighs, mani- 
festing throughout the most profound reverence and veneration. Much 
has been said in defence of pompous and splendid forms of worship, and 
many have insisted on their absolute necessity in order to interest the 
vulgar; but I will venture to affirm, that all the dazzling splendour of 
external ceremonies, superadded to the Christian system, never pro- 
duced a solemnity to be compared with that resulting from the simple 
adoration here exhibited in a Mohammedan mosque ; every sense seemed 
closed against earthly objects, and a high degree of self-annihilation 
appeared to inspire the mind of every worshipper. How humbling the 
reflection, that so little real devotion, and so feeble a sense of the pre- 
sence of the great Jehovah, is often to be found in assemblies professing 
to worship him in spirit and truth!’—Henderson, pp. 202, 203. 

Our travellers had long regarded with pleasing anticipations, the 
opportunity of obtaining a personal interview with the Karaite 
Jews, who inhabit an ancient fortress, situated on the summit 
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of a steep rock, at the distance of a few miles from Baghtchisarai ; 
it is now named Djufut-Kalé, or the Jews’ Fort :— 


‘The antiquity of the sect, the reasonableness of their grounds of 
separation from the great body of the Jewish people, their purely orien- 
tal habits, the little intercourse that any of the learned in Europe have 
had with them, and the fact, long known yet but little investigated, that 
they possessed the books of the Old Testament in a peculiar dialect of 
the Tartar language: all tended to excite our curiosity, and render 
them the subject of Biblical and literary research.’—p. 306. 

Peysonel, in his ‘ Commerce of the Black Sea,’ states, that a 
tradition obtained among this small community of Israelites, that 
their ancestors inhabited the city of Bokhara, in Great Tartary, 
and accompanied the ‘Tartars in their memorable expedition into 
Europe. No such tradition, however, has reached the present 
generation ; they have never heard that any bond of union ever 
existed between their ancestors and the Bokharian Jews; nor are 
there now, to their knowledge, any Karaim in that part of the world. 
The only traditionary account among them is, that their forefathers 
came from Damascus, and settled where they themselves now live, 
about five hundred years ago, under the protection of the Khans 
of the Crimea. Dr. Henderson enters into a learned and critical 
discussion on the points of doctrine, in which they differ from other 
sects of the progeny of Abraham, and of their translation of the 
Tartar Targum, in which we shall not attempt to follow him, more 
especially as, in our review of Dr. Clarke’s book, * the reader may 
find an account of this extraordinary sect, who have been not 
improperly styled the ‘ Protestants of Judaism,’ not materially 
different from that given by our author; but we cannot omit his 
testimony to their exemplary character :-— 

‘The Karaim are free from many of the superstitions to be found 
among the Jews in general, such as the transmigration of souls, the 
power of talismans, &c.; and, as might naturally be expected from 
their principles, the standard and tone of morals which their general 
deportment exhibits, is quite of a different stamp from those of the Rab- 
binists. In their persons they are tidy ; their domestic discipline and 
arrangements are correct and exemplary; and their dealings with others 
are characterized by probity and integrity. It is one of their favourite 
maxims, that “‘ Those things which a man is not willing to receive him- 
self, it is not right for him to do to his brethren,’’—a maxim literally 
corresponding with that which our Lord pronounces to be the sum of 
what the law and prophets taught as the duty of man to man.—NMatt. 
vii. 12. How far the Karaim act up to this principle, may be as¢er- 
tained by the fact, that they are universally respected by all who know 
them ; and I never yet heard any person speak ill of them, except he 
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was a bigoted adherent of the Talmud. In the south of Russia, where 
they are best known, their conduct is proverbial; and I cannot place it 
in a stronger light than by recording the testimony borne to it by a 
Polish gentleman in Dubno, who informed me that, while the other 
Jews resident in Lutsk are continually embroiled in suits at law, and 
require the utmost vigilance on the part of the police, there is not on 
record a single instance of prosecution against the Karaim for the space 
of several hundred years, during which they have been settled in that 
place !—Henderson, pp. 322, 323. 

Leaving the Crimea, our travellers proceeded along a narrow 
and sandy isthmus, which separates the Palus Mzotis, or sea of 
Azof, on its western side, from the ‘ Putrid Lake,’ called by the 
Tartars ‘'Tchuvash Dengiz.’ ‘The waters of the latter are stagnant, 
impregnated with salt, and give out a disagreeable and insalu- 
brious smell. ‘The narrow isthmus, which separates the two waters, 
is two days’ journey in length, during which not a human habi- 
tation occurs, except two or three post stations. At the northern 
extremity of this isthmus, a deep strait connects the Palus Mzotis 
with the Putrid Lake. A little to the’ northward, and between 
the River Moloshnaia and the Sea of Azof, are colonies of 
Nogai Tartars, who, till within these few years, led a life cor- 
responding with that of the Nomadic Scythians, as described 
by Herodotus, when they were spread over the steppes on the 
northern shores of the Mwotis. ‘They are descendants of that 
great body of Asiatic Tartars which passed into the west under 
Gengis Khan: in the wars of the south of Russia, they had been 
forced across the Kuban into the regions of Caucasus, from 
whence, being plundered and annoyed by the warlike and predatory 
Circassians, they were glad to return and submit to the Russian 
sceptre, in the year 1791. Various attempts were made to esta- 
blish villages for their accommodation, but it was not till 1808 
that they could be prevailed on to discontinue that erratic mode of 
life to which they had always been accustomed—dwelling in tents, 
and moving their flocks and herds from place to place according as 
pasturage and water rendered change necessary. By persuasion, 
however, and the adoption of regulations which were in accord- 
ance with their feelings—such as the appointment of Elders, and 
of their own Kadis or Judges—the Russian authorities so far suc- 
ceeded, that, towards the end of 1812, villages began to rise on 
the steppe, and in a short time the whole population was brought 
into a settled and orderly state of society. In 1818, the number 
of both sexes amounted to thirty-two thousand, distributed into 
seventy-three villages, each of which had its own duly-elected magis- 
trate. 

On the right bank of the Moloshnaia, or Milky River, is 
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established a sect of dissenters, who have been called Russian 
Quakers, and who, indeed, call themselves Wrestlers with the 
Spirit. They exclude all external rites and ceremonies; all their 
knowledge is traditionary. ‘They told our travellers, who offered 
them copies of the Scriptures, that they had no occasion for the 
gift; they had the Bible in their hearts—the light thus imparted 
was sufficient—they needed nothing more. A striking contrast 
to these conceited and repulsive sectarians was found on the 
opposite side of the river, in the settlements of the Mennonites, 
whose industrious habits, and the neatness of their villages, 
(amounting to thirty-three in number, and contaiuing about eight 
thousand inhabitants,) made our travellers fancy almost that they 
were in the heart of Prussia. 

‘ The Mennonites in this quarter are descendants of those to whom 
Frederick the Great granted peculiar privileges on the banks of the 
Vistula, in East Prussia, where they were raised, by the blessing of 
God on their industry, and the sobriety of their habits of life, to cir- 
cumstances of prosperity and ease. Here they remained till the year 
1805, when the Prussian government found it necessary to raise a 
powerful army against the French, and, contrary to their well-known 
principle of non-resistance, proceeded to enrol them among the new 
conscripts. On refusing to comply with the order, they were informed 
that there was no other alternative but to sell their property, pay ten 
per cent. of their capital, and leave the country. The only country to 
which they could flee as an asylum was Russia; and accordingly, in 
the above-mentioned year, disposing of all their immovable property, 
they quitted Germany; and taking along with them the greater part 
of their live stock, they arrived in these regions, where they had the 
most liberal grant of land, and privileges allowed them by the Russian 
government.’—Henderson, p. 387. 

Contiguous to these worthy Mennonites were found no fewer 
than twenty-one colonies of other Germans, partly Protestants and 
partly Catholics, consisting of four hundred and eighty-six families; 
and there are five hundred families of emigrants from Wirtemberg, 
not far off, all of them apparently dwelling together in a state of 
the utmost harmony. 

The number of immense tumuli which were scattered over this 
steppe led our travellers to conclude that they had before their 
eyes the spot which, according to Herodotus, was held sacred 
among the Scythians, as the place of interment for their kings. 
‘ They may be about twenty feet high, and two hundred in circum- 
ference. If they be indeed the identical sepulchres, their enormous 
appearance still bears testimony to the barbarous rites of Paganism at 
that distant period of time. On the death of any of their kings, his 
body was instantly embalmed, and sent round to all the nations of 
Scythian origin, each of which, in its turn, conveyed it, in solemn 
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procession, to the others, till, after having gone round them all, it 
was conveyed to the vicinity of the Gerrhus, where a large square pit 
was dug, in which was deposited not only the royal corpse, but also 
the golden goblets used at the royal table, the ministers of the king, 
his principal wife, and his horse, all of whom were slain on the occa- 
sion. A great quantity of earth was then heaped over the whole, till 
it became an immense tumulus, the size of which was still augmented 
by a fresh accession of earth the following year.’—p. 391. 

Our limits will not allow us to follow Dr. Henderson in his 
route through Tcherkask, nor to notice any part of his account of 
the Don Cossacks, of whose history and manners many details 
will be found in one of our early Numbers.* Neither shall we 
think it necessary to accompany him along the north-west shores 
of the Caspian to Mosdoff, and from thence across the Caucasus 
to Teflis, as his remarks on these interesting countries are rather 
jejune, and the pages he gives to them chiefly occupied with 
the condition of missions, the merits of translations of the Scrip- 
tures, and dissertations on Biblical literature. We wish, more- 
over, to preserve room for a more copious guide in these south- 
ern parts of the Russian empire, whose work stands second at 
the head of this Article. We shall therefore take leave of Dr. 
Henderson, after briefly noticing some two or three societies, 
whom a community of feeling on matters of religion has collected 
together, under a government which has at least this merit, that 
all opinions, however extravagant, are not only tolerated by it, but 
protected. 

At Sarepta, on the Volga, is an establishment of Moravian 
Brethren, founded in the year 1765, by the special favour of the 
Empress Catharine. A mineral spring at a short distance from 
the settlement soon became a source of great prosperity to this 
society, in consequence of the increased number of visitors which 
now frequented it in search of health, and the improved accom- 
modations which the brethren had the good sense to supply. 
Several companies of brethren and sisters joined the original 
settlers, and the establishment grew rapidly under their hands, 
far, indeed, beyond what had originally been projected. ‘ They 
accordingly erected dwelling-houses, mills, tanneries, and distilleries ; 
planted orchards, vineyards, and culinary gardens; and brought into 
operation an extensive system of agriculture. The town is regularly 
laid out, according to the plan of the Brethren’s towns in Germany, 
with wide streets; a fine large square, with a fountain in the centre ; 
a capacious place of worship; the houses belonging to the elders, the 
unmarried brethren, sisters, and widows, and those occupied by the 
different families, together with the workshops for the different handi- 
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crafts carried on in the place. Fine tall poplars line the streets, and 
ornament the square; and the vineyards and gardens give it an ap- 
pearance most enchanting to the eye that has been accustomed to 
wander in vain in quest of a single bush for hundreds of versts in 
the surrounding steppe.’—Henderson, p. 411. 

We are grieved to find, from a note of the author, that this 
flourishing settlement has, since his visit, been almost entirely 
destroyed by fire. As to their missionary efforts, for the conversion 
of the Pagan Calmucks in their vicinity, our traveller describes 
the Sarepta mission as having been wholly unproductive ;—with 
the exception of a few young girls, who ‘ gave encouraging 
evidences of a work of the spirit of God in their souls,’ they did 
not appear to have made any converts. 

At the foot of one of the Caucasian ridges, a little to the 
westward of Georgievsk, is situated the ‘Scotch Colony’ of 
Karass. ‘This mission was established by Messrs. Brunton and 
Paterson, in 1802, since which time it has been joined by several 
German settlers, and the whole are protected from the depre- 
dations of the mountaineers by a party of Cossacks. The object 
seems to have been the conversion of the Mahommedan Tartars, 
in which, it is admitted, no progress has as yet been made. One 
reason of this failure, Dr. Henderson supposes, is the missionaries’ 
ignorance of the Arabic language, and consequent want of a 
critical knowledge of the Koran. ‘ What,’ says he, ‘ should we 
think of a Mahommedan Effendi, who should settle in any part of 
Scotland, aud attempt to convince the inhabitants that the doc- 
trines of the Bible were false, and yet know nothing of the 
languages in which it was written?’ One of the missionaries, 
however, he exempts from this censure. Before Mr. Henry 
Brunton had been two years at Karass, he, we are told, was able 
to undertake the translation of the New Testament into the 
Turkish language ; and the extraordinary difficulties he had to 
encounter could only, says the writer, have been overcome by 
‘ that Divine Agent who worketh inwardly in his servants.’ 

‘ The place at which he was stationed, the character of the sur- 
rounding tribes, the unsettled state of public affairs, the distance to 
which the missionaries were removed from the necessary materials of 
typographical labour, the embarrassments in which they were fre- 
quently involved, and the limited and continually interrupted inter- 
vals of time which could be devoted to the work, all tend to excite 
our admiration of the manner of its execution. ‘The houses erected 
in the colony were by no means of a substantial or comfortable 
nature ; and the printing-oftice, in particular, was so superficially con- 
structed, that during the frost in winter, a trough of water, used for 
wetting the paper, though placed close to the stove, froze into a solid 
mass in the course of twenty-four hours, and all the iron-work of the 
press 
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press was white with frost. The cold prevented the ink from spread- 
ing properly, owing to which, and similar causes, the execution of the 
press-work was very indifterent. Being often alarmed by the Tcher- 
kessians, the missionaries were obliged to secure the types by inter- 
ring them. Add to this, that the workmen were continually changing, 
so that they never rose higher than learners; and it may safely be 
affirmed, that there never was an edition of the New Testament, or 
of any other book, carried through the press under such a multitude 
of untoward circumstances.’—Henderson, pp. 422, 423. 

While we are ready to admire the perseverance of the good man 
who had to struggle against these difficulties, we cannot but feel 
a something like mortification, that so much labour should have 
been thrown away, and that Mr. Brunton’s ingenuity should not 
have been exercised on matters that would have been more useful 
to himself and to society at large. His version, if it was worthy 
of being printed at all, might have been printed elsewhere ; and 
to attempt anything of the kind at Karass was about as wise 
a scheme, as it would be to rear silk-worms at Inverness.— 
Another branch of the same mission is resident among the In- 
gush, a numerous tribe beyond the Terek, inhabiting the deep 
valleys of the mountains behind Vladikavkaz. ‘These are repre- 
sented by Mr. Blythe, the missionary, as an extraordinary people ; 
they believe in the existence of a God, as a pure spirit, whom 
they call Dallé; in a plurality of demons, who sometimes assume 
a visible shape, and appear as armed men, with their feet in- 
verted ; in the immortality of the soul; the resurrection of the 
body ; and the temporary punishment of the wicked in a future 
state. From the great veneration in which they hold the ruins 
of churches and monasteries in the Caucasus, and their adoration 
of the images which are still visible on their walls, it is sup- 
posed they are the descendants of the early Georgian Christians. 
Gamba, following Klaproth, says they are not Mussulmans and 
have ceased to be Christians, though they retain certain ceremonies 
adopted at the time of the celebrated ‘Thamar, Queen of Geor- 
gia, who reigned in the year 1198. All these authors give the 
Ingush an excellent character for industry and intelligence. ‘They 
always go armed, and for the protection of their villages against 
the incursions of the Kabardian mountaineers, they have built, at 
short intervals, castles or ‘ towers of defence,’ the entrances to 
which are, as in our Martello towers, near the summit, and reached 
by means of a ladder, which can be drawn up so as to cut off all 
communication. ‘These towers are kept well stored with stones 
and other missiles.— But foreign feuds are not all they have ;— 
there are frequent broils among the people themselves, and they 
practise a bloody revenge of personal injuries. 

The 
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‘ The missionaries were acquainted with a young man of an amiable 
disposition, who was worn down almost to a skeleton, by the constant 
dread in which he lived, of having avenged upon him a murder com- 
mitted by his father before he was born. He can reckon up more 
than a hundred persons who consider themselves bound to take away his 
life, whenever a favourable opportunity shall present itself. There is 
scarcely a house in which there is not one implicated in something of this 
nature, on which account they never appear without a loaded gun and 
sword. ‘They also wear a shield, made of wood or strong leather, and 
surrounded on the outside with iron, in the use of which they are very 
expert.’— Henderson, p. 435. 

Mr. Blythe, it seems, had made great progress in the Ingush 
dialect, and, what was still better, had succeeded completely in 
gaining the esteem and affection of these poor people; but he 
had scarcely been there a year, when he unexpectedly received 
orders from the governor-general to quit the place. No reason is 
assigned for this interruption of missionary intercourse—a thing 
unusual in any portion of the Russian empire; and Dr. Hender- 
son speaks with great indignation against the man who could thus 
wilfully shut the door through which the gospel was about to enter, 
to deliver the poor benighted Ingush from all the horrors of their 
pagan state. We cannot, however, help suspecting that there was 
some very sufficient reason for this act of the Russian government 
—an act which is to be lamented on more grounds than Dr. 
Henderson would perhaps deign to consider, if it be true, as 
Guldenstaedt states, that a person who is venerated as a kind of 
Ingush high priest, has ‘ his habitation in the mountains, near an 
ancient stone church, said to be adorned with various statues and 
inscriptions ;’ and that ‘ under the church is a vault that contains 
certain old books, which, however, no one ever attempts to 
approach.’ 

In the vicinity of Teflis is a colony of German Millenarians, 
who, in the years 1816 and 1817, emigrated chiefly from Wiir- 
temburg, influenced, as it is said, by the conviction that the second 
coming of Christ, and the millennium, were near at hand. It 
seems that an author, of the name of Stilling, whose works are 
said to be much read in that part of Germany, had stated that the 
countries near the Caspian Sea are those wherein Christ’s visible 
reign will begin; and these poor deluded fanatics, taking this in 
a literal sense, being joined by some adventurers of a depraved 
character, whose only expectation was that of leading an easy life 
without working, assembled together, and set out by the Donau, 
on their way to Odessa. At their first outset they are supposed 
to have amounted to fifteen hundred families; but about two- 
thirds died on the Donau and in the quarantines, of the ague or 
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plague; and it is stated that, long before reaching Odessa, the 
union of the remnant was broken by internal dissensions. Some 
of the leading men considered that the nearer they got to Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land, the sooner they would experience the blessings 
of the millennium,—which, say they, will certainly commence in 
the year 1836. Others, again, were of a different opinion; but 
equally certain that something disastrous was about to happen to 
this globe of ours—nothing short of a second delnge—this parcy 
thought the grand object should be to settle as near as possibie to 
Mount Ararat, on the summit of which the faithful and chosen 
Stillingites might save themselves. As Georgia was well situated 
to answer the purposes of both sets of seers, the whole band set out 
from Odessa to cross the Caucasus, and seven villages in Georgia 
are now occupied by the few survivors of this crazy expedition. 

Some of these details are deplorable enough ; but sheer imbe- 
cility of intellect is often as pregnant with extraordinary freaks as 
the most distorted imagination ; and while on the subject of secta- 
rians, we may just mention one story which is not found in Dr. 
Henderson’s book, and which would have furnished an admirable 
addition to the catalogue of Russian enormities recorded by the 
two disappointed and irascible travellers, the Doctors Clarke and 
Lyall. We give it, as we find it, in the words of the Chevalier 
Gamba, who, after speaking of the Russian dissenters, says,— 

* Mais quelle distance entre la vie d’anchoréte des Raskolniks, entre 
cette exaltation qui détermine & l’abstinence de tous les plaisirs, et le 
fanaticisme horrible qui a réunien une secte nouvelle des hommes qui 
consentent A une entiére mutilation! Cette secte, dont la création ne date 
que de peu d’années, a fait des progrés bien au-dela de ce qu’on pourroit 
croire. Ma plume se refuse a tracer les détails des cérémonies qui 
accompagnent un si affreux sacrifice. D’ordinaire, une vieille femme est 
chargée des fonctions de sacrificateur : cependant ces sectaires, conservant 
quelques sentimens d’humanité au milieu de leur barbarie, sont par- 
venus & éviter qu’aucun danger n’accompagne cette mutilation. 

‘Tl paroft qu’ils fondent leur doctrine sur un verset de l’Evangile qui 
dit que si votre cil vous donne une mauvaise pensée, vous devez 
l'arracher ; et sur une passage de la Bible, ov il est question du bonheur 
des eunuques. Un homme digne de toute confiance me disoit qu’ayant 
demande & un employé de la chancellerie d'Odessa, qui faisoit partie de 
cette secte, comment il avoit pu se porter & un attentat si douloureux sur 
lui-méme, celui-ci répondit avec un sourire effrayant: “‘ vous ne savez 
pas ce que c’est que de chasser |’esprit malin.” On a voulu, il y a environ 
huit ans, punir ces sectaires par |’exil en Sibérie: chacun d’eux a envié 
le martyre, et il a fallu fermer les yeux sur une secte dont la publicité 
pouvoit favoriser les progrés deja trop ¢tendus, surtout parmi les marins 
de la flotte impériale.’-—Gamba, ii. pp. 418, 419. 

This Chevalier Gamba, consul to the king of France at Teflis, 
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having turned his thoughts, as all French consuls feel themselves 
in duty bound to do, to the manner in which the commercial inte- 
rests of France may be best promoted, at the expense of all other 
nations, but more especially of England, conceived a plan, which 
is developed in an introduction of fifty pages, and by which the 
old story of the arbitrary dominion of the seas exercised by Great 
Britain, and her monopoly of the trade with India, are to be at 
once annihilated. We pass over his nonsense about the dominion of 
the seas; and with regard to the other point, we suspect he will not 
find it so very easy of accomplishment as he seems willing to 
persuade himself. His first postulate is, that all the great powers 
of Europe shall bind themselves, by a solemn treaty, not of an 
‘armed,’ but a ‘ pacific neutrality,’ by which the general interests 
of this ‘ vast commerce’ are to be secured. This being accom- 
plished, the next step is, to destroy the monopoly of the ‘ vast 
commerce’ between Europe and Asia now possessed by Great 
Britain ; to which end the confederated powers are to re-establish 
the ancient intercourse and stations between these two parts of the 
world, as they existed before the discovery of America and the 
Cape of Good Hope. We could tell M. Gamba, that if the 
execution of his first project be politically and morally improbable, 
that of the second is physically impossible. We could show him, 
were it worth the while, that a single Indiaman, of twelve hun- 
dred tons burden, will bring from India or China to the Thames, 
in less time and at less expense, a greater quantity of merchandise 
than twelve thousand mules, donkies, and dromedaries would carry, 
in many parts of his land-journey, for a single week; and that 
looking to the five or six months’ travelling over rugged and 
barren mountains and naked sandy plains,—what with the addi- 
tional beasts for the drivers, the sore backs, the deaths, and the 
relays,—it may well be doubted whether three times twelve thou- 
sand might not be required to transport a single ship’s cargo of 
goods from India or China, by land, (throwing him the navigation 
of the Caspian and Black Seas into the bargain,) to the capital of 
France; for—be it noted—a part of the Chevalier’s plan is to 
avoid the Persian Gulph and the Mediterranean in time of war, as 
not being maria clausa—and therefore not quite secure from 
the molestation of the unconscionable power which holds the 
‘dominion.’ But, in fact, this project of the consul is a story 
as old as the time of Queen Elizabeth, and was tried and failed 
in the reign of Peter the Great, by Captain Elton and Jonas 
Hanway, men far superior, in every respect, to M. le Chevalier 
Gamba.—That Russia might profit, as undoubtedly she will, and, 
in fact, has partially done, by a commerce of this kind, is obvious 
enough, ‘I'he possession of nearly the whole of the eastern er 
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of the Euxine, and the western coast of the Caspian,—the magni- 
ficent rivers which flow into them through the heart and centre of 
her own dominions,—with the occupation, also, of the whole inter- 
jacent country between those seas,—these give her advantages 
such as no other European nation can expect to enjoy. 

An ukase of the late Emperor Alexander, of October, 1821, 
which opens Georgia to foreigners as well as Russians, with certain 
privileges and immunities, M. Gamba more than insinuates was 
grounded on his project. That sovereign, indeed, appears to have 
been so much caught by it, that he made the author a grant of a 
large tract of land on the banks of the Phasis, where he intends 
to plant vineyards, and improve the wines of Georgia. An order 
was also despatched to Admiral Greig, who commands the Rus- 
sian fleet in the Black Sea, to convey the consul and his suite, 
ina ship of war, from Odessa to Redoute-Kalé, on the western 
coast of that sea, by which he had an opportunity of seeing and 
making excursions into the countries of the Abassians, the Min- 
grelians or Colchians, and the Immeritians, all bordering on that 
coast. From Redoute-Kalé he proceeded to Kotais, in Imme- 
ritia, and from thence visited the banks of the Phasis and various 
parts of the ancient Colchos. His residence at Teflis gave him 
opportunities of seeing most of the provinces of Georgia, and on 
his return to France he skirted the western shore of the Caspian, 
from Bakou to Astracan. M. Gamba is but a superficial 
observer; and, modestly enough, he apologizes for his deficiency 
in geology and natural history, and in the various languages spoken 
in Georgia. Still we may perhaps glean something from his two 
bulky volumes relating to this latest acquisition of the crown of 
Russia. 

On his visit to the banks of the Phasis, now one dense forest, 
the Chevalier feels that he is treading heroic earth, and accord- 
ingly thinks it right to talk of Jason, and Alexander, and Mithri- 
dates. We are not surprised at this: we know from experience 
how wide a difference there will always be, in point of feeling, 
between the mind of a traveller on such classic ground as that of 
Colchos and Iberia, and of another who may be doomed to ‘ plod 
his weary way’ through the back-woods of America. The objects 
may be the same in both—forests, rivers, mountains—more sublime, 
probably, i the latter than in the former country ; but when the 
eye once becomes satiated, as it soon does with the most magni- 
ficent monotony, all that remains is drearily barren,—making no 
appeal to any memory either of deeds worthy to be written, or of 
writings worthy to be read ; whereas, in the other case, every step 
the traveller takes calls up recollections which transport him back 
to those happy days, when the young imagination fed itself o 
2ce such 
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such stories as the flight and subsequent sufferings of Phryxus, the 
fate of poor Helle, the adventures and exploits of Jason to recover 
the Golden Fleece, the magic cauldron of Medea, and the reju- 
venescence of ison. It can scarcely be doubted, that most of 
these venerable fables have their foundation in facts; and we 
could wish that some CEdipus, among the idle sons of the Cam 
or the Isis, would seriously set about expounding—what we think 
has not yet been satisfactorily done—these mystic tales of 
‘ hoar antiquity.’ Mr. Marsden, in one of his valuable notes on 
Marco Polo, says, ‘ I have long entertained the idea, and hope it 
will not be thought an extravagant one, that the Golden Fleece, 
which Jason and his companions, in the Argo, are said to have 
brought away from Colchos and exhibited in Greece, was a cargo, 
or perhaps only a specimen, of rich, golden-coloured raw silk, in the 
hank, which might, figuratively, be termed a fleece, because, like the 
wool of the sheep, it was to be twisted into thread, and woven into 
cloth.’ This is ingenious enough, and we have but two objections 
to urge against it. The first is, that Phryxus carried away the 
ram with the golden fleece from Greece, and that Jason only went 
to fetch it back again: the second is, that silk continued to be 
unknown to the Greeks, and even to the Romans, nearly a thousand 
years after the Argounautic expedition. Gibbon, following Strabo, 
supposes that the Colchians were in the habit of fishing up gold 
particles by means of sheep-skins, which is but a puerile sugges- 
tion, and open to objections of the kind just stated. 

M. Gamba just hints at the possibility of the Argonauts 
having first brought into the Western World from the banks of the 
Phasis, whose name it bears, that beautiful bird which is now so 
abundant in our copses, contributing to the amusement and the 
luxury of one class of society, and unhappily the innocent cause of 
demoralizing another. The forests of Colchos and Iberia still 
swarm with the common pheasant (Phasianus Colchicus), and the 
large turkey-pheasant (Ph. Gallipavonis), but not, as stated, with 
the golden pheasant, that species being a native, exclusively, of 
China. The usual mode of taking these birds by the present 
race of Mingrelians, or Colchians, is with the falcon, which may 
have accompanied the introduction of the former into the western 
world. The vine, as M. Chaptal supposes, was brought originally 
from Iberia into Greece. It is still found in its wild and native 
state in all the forests of ancient Colchos, climbing to the tops 
of the loftiest trees. If the celebrated chemist be correct, we see 
no reason why this delicious fruit might not have been transplanted 
at least as early as the pheasant into Greece; and if so, what 
charm more potent than the fermented juice of the grape could 
Medea have employed to invigorate the limbs and exhilarate the 
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spirits of old AZson? It would appear, from the Iliad, that some 
three or four hundred years after the Argonautic expedition, wine 
was common enough in Greece.—We may here observe, that the 
modern Georgians (under which term we mean to include the 
Colchians, Iberians, and Albanians) are in the habit of doing 
ample justice to their wines, which, according to M. Gamba, are 
by no means of an indifferent quality. ‘The consumption of 
wine in Georgia,’ he says, ‘ and above all at Teflis, is consider- 
able, I may even say, prodigious. From the artisan to the prince, 
the ordinary allowance of a Georgian is a tonque per day;’ that is, 
a full gallon, the cost of which is from a halfpenny to sixpence or 
sevenpence a quart, according to the quality. 

The wreck of walls and fortresses commanding the passes, and 
perched on the summits of the mountain ridges of the great 
Caucasian chain; the remains of bridges in the streams of the 
Phasis, the Kour, the Terek, and the Aragvi, or Aragua; the 
ruins of palaces, churches, baths, &c., in the midst of which are 
discovered, from time to time, medals of Medes, Parthians, Per- 
sians, Greeks, and Romans, (Gamba, tom. ii. p. 259,)—attest the 
various nations that have been in possession of Georgia in ancient 
times. The Consul thus describes one extraordinary monument— 

*‘ About five versts from the post of Dzeyam is seen the column of 
Chamkor ; it is placed outside the boundary of the fortress, and remark- 
able by the boldness of its elevation and solidity. It may be compared 
to Trajan’s column at Rome. It is of red brick, laid in the most regu- 
lar manner in courses, and corresponding perpendicularly the one with 
the other. Its base, which is square, is fifteen feet wide each side, and 
twelve feet high. Upon this base stands the column, whose diameter 
is about twelve feet; its height about one hundred and eighty feet. 
The stairs wind round a double spiral, but so decayed as not to be 
ascended without great danger. They lead to a gallery surrounding 
the column, at the distance of forty feet from the top. The origin is 
lost in the night of time ; it is ascribed to Alexander, king of Macedon. 
It is surrounded on all sides with ruins more or less considerable. In 
olden time, no doubt, a population, rich, active, and powerful, occupied 
the territory at present covered with demolished buildings, in the midst 
of which wander, during the winter, a few Tartar Nomades.’—Gamba, 
tom. ii, p. 245. - 

M. Gamba quotes a passage of Gibbon, taken from Strabo, 
the accuracy of which, he says, he cannot confirm, as, indeed, it 
would be most surprising if he could. ‘ From the Iberian Caucasus,’ 
says the historian, ‘ the most lofty and craggy mountains of Asia, the 
Phasis descends with such oblique vehemence, that, in a short space, 
it is traversed by one hundred and twenty bridges.’* But in making 





* Decline and Fall, vol, vii. p. 219. ’ 
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this quotation, he adds to it, what is not in Gibbon—*‘ pour en 
rompre l’impétuosité ;’ as if bridges were thrown across torrents 
to check their impetuosity, instead of furnishing the means to 
cross them. 

Georgia may be considered as one of the most interesting coun- 
tries on the globe ;—we include under this name the whole ter- 
ritory between the summit ridge of the Caucasian chain of moun- 
tains and the river Araxes, or Arras, on the Caspian side, and the 
redoubt of St. Nicholas, some twenty miles below the mouth of 
the Phasis, on the side of the Euxine, and all that lies within 
these limits between the two seas ; and also the two provinces of 
Daghestan and Shirwan, formerly belonging to Persia, but now 
held by Russia, partly by conquest and partly by cession. While 
Georgia maintained a nominal independence, it was not only kept 
in a state of perpetual internal warfare by the violence of its 
numerous khans, or princes, but subject to the frequent inroads 
of the Persians on the one hand, and the Turks on the other—it 
was, in fact, entirely open to the southward ; but the great Cauca- 
sian ridge, stretching north-west and south-east between the two 
seas, had always proved a complete barrier against the ‘Tartar 
hordes on the north, and might also have successfully resisted the 
Russian arms, had there been anything like a common interest 
among the chiefs, and a disposition to support the king and the 
integrity of the country. ‘There are, in fact, two practicable 
passes only across the Caucasus—that of Dariel, about the centre 
of the ridge, the Porta-Caucasia of the ancients ; and that of Der- 
bent, between one of the spurs of the Great Chain and the Cas- 
pian—the Porta-Caspia—across which a wall was built of four or 
five miles in length, passable only through a strong iron folding- 

ate. 

The pass of Dariel is a narrow defile, bordered by almost perpen- 
dicular cheeks of rock, and five or six miles in extent. Sir R. Porter 
says, ‘ The chasm rises from the river’s (Terek) brink upwards 
of a thousand feet. Its sides are broken into cliffs and projections, 
dark and frowning—so high, so close, so overhanging, that even 
at mid-day the whole is covered with a shadow bordering on twi 
light.’ Sometimes these cheeks give way, or an avalanche of ice 
and snow descends from the Kasbeck, in either of which cases the 
road becomes impassable, and the Terek below is choked up, 
and the valley inundated. The summit of this defile is a little 
beyond Kobi, where a large cross gives the name of Kristowaja- 
gara to a ridge, the height of which is estimated by Mr. Hen- 
derson at seven thousand feet above the level of the sea. He 
found it in the month of November covered with deep snow. 
The Russians have chains of posts the whole way from — 
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without which it would not be safe to cross the Caucasus, on 
account of a numerous tribe of mountaineers, named Ossetes, 
or Ossetinians, whose dwellings are perched on the craggy cliffs, 
and who are still in the practice of plundering solitary travellers, 
and carrying off those for whom they expect a large ransom, like 
the Italian banditti. Indeed, as it is, the caravans still pass 
in large convoys at stated periods, and passengers are escorted 
generally by parties of Cossacks. Formerly these Ossetinians are 
said to have been in the habit of seizing the unwary traveller, by 
throwing from their lurking-places the noose of a rope, like the 
lasso used by the Gauchos to catch their wild horses on the 
Pampas. The Russians have somewhat civilized these people in 
the neighbourhood of the Caucasian pass, near the summit of 
which there is now an establishment, supported by the late Alex- 
ander, and intrusted to Ossetinians, for the reception of winter 
travellers, who may be caught by snow-storms, like that of the 
mountain of St. Bernard in Switzerland. 

Close to the westward of the pass rises in magnificent grandeur 
the Kasbeck mountain, whose summit has never yet been reached, 
but whose height has been estimated by Englehardt and Parrot, 
who in vain attempted to ascend it, at fourteen thousand four hun- 
dred feet above the level of the Black Sea. Farther to the west- 
ward, and about half way between that sea and the last-named 
mountain, is the celebrated Elbourz, whose height is supposed 
to be about sixteen thousand feet. ‘ The Snefell and Orefa 
Yokuls,’ says Henderson, ‘ whose size I had admired as stupen- 
dous, because they far exceeded anything I had previously seen, 
sunk in the remembrance into mere pigmies in comparison of the 
gigantic king of the Caucasian range.’ The summit is cleft into 
two peaks, which, as the Armenians say, was occasioned by the 
keel of the ark grazing it on its passage to Ararat. ‘The Persians 
consider the Alburs (the sublime, the shining) as the highest and 
most ancient of all mountains in the world:—‘ the throne of 
Ormuzd ; the mount of the congregation of the celestial spirits ; 
the pure region of light; where there is neither enemy, darkness, 
nor death ; but where all is light, peace, and felicity.’ It was on 
this mountain that Zoroaster received the law, (as Moses did on 
Mount Sinai,) and to which he afterwards retired, to spend the 
remainder of his existence in the contemplative vision of the 
Supreme. Our modern travellers have been less fortunate than 
this ancient sage, as every attempt to reach the summit of Elbourz, 
as of Kasbeck, has hitherto proved abortive, chiefly, we believe, 
from the savage disposition of the barbarous tribes which dwell 
in the lower regions and around its base. 

Very false notions have prevailed as to the wall at Derbent, — 
which 
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which was the Porta-Caspia; some making this Gog and Magog 
to stretch along the whole range of the Caucasus. ‘ According 
to a recent description,’ says Gibbon, ‘ huge stones, seven feet 
thick, and twenty-one feet in length or height, are artificially 
joined without iron or cement, to compose a wall which runs above 
three hundred miles from the shores of Derbent, over the hills, 
and through the valleys of Daghestan and Georgia.’ The Czar 
Peter caused it to be measured on taking possession of Derbent, 
and found it precisely what that accurate but much-abused old 
traveller, Marco Polo, had stated it to be some five hundred years 
ago—namely, four miles! Gamba says, he saw one valve of the 
great iron gate that of old closed the passage of this wall, at the 
monastery of Gaelath, near Kotais, whither it had been carried as a 
trophy by David, king of Immeritia, who took Derbent by assault. 
It measured seven feet in width, and fourteen in height; and 
was composed of twenty bars, placed perpendicularly and crossed 
by seven others, which were again covered with thin plates of iron, 
and on these were the remains of inscriptions, but in what lan- 
guage M. Gamba does not inform us; he says, however, that the 
door bore the character of a high antiquity. 

Little was known of the Caucasian nations till the Empress 
Catherine sent Guldenstaed to traverse these wild regions, trace 
the rivers to their sources, make astronomical observations, ex- 
amine the natural history of the country, and collect vocabu- 
laries of all the dialects he might meet with. He enumerates 
seven distinct nations, divided into numerous tribes, each speaking 
its own dialect ; and among other things he brings away an extract 
from a manuscript chronicle in the Georgian language, compiled 
by order of Vachtung, a late sovereign of Georgia, from the 
monastery of Galati, near Cotais, (the same where the French 
Consul met with the iron door.) Gamba, alluding to this MS., 
is pleased to observe, that ‘ without admitting the existence of 
Karthos, who lived six generations after Noah, of his son Miskhe- 
thos, and their descendants, it is enough to recognise for the first 
king of Georgia, P’harnavaz, of Schinak’hartli, who lived shortly 
after the invasion of Alexander the Great, to be satisfied that this 
kingdom is one of the most ancient of the globe.’ The docu- 
ment in question is undoubtedly a fabrication. We know, how- 
ever, that the kingdom of Georgia was conquered by Nouchirvan, 
in the reign of Justinian; became a portion of the empire of 
Mahmoud the Gasnavide ; was invaded by Alep Arselan ; ravaged 
by ‘Tamerlane ; conquered by Tamasp; reconquered from the 
Turks by Shah-Abbas :—that although thus, by turns, overrun and 
pillaged by Turks, Tartars, Persians, it never wholly lost its inde- 
pendence, but preserved itself as a kingdom nearly two thousand 
years ; 
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years ; and, what is still more to its honour, that it preserved its 
ancient faith in Christianity for fourteen hundred years, in the 
midst of countries entirely devoted to the religion of Mahomet. 
Heraclius, who had proclaimed himself king of Georgia, after 
struggling during his whole reign against the invasions of the Per- 
sians, placed his kingdom under the protection of Catherine ; and 
his son George made a cession of his states to the Emperor Paul. 
At the death of George, it was deemed expedient for the tranquil- 
lity of the country to remove his widow Mary to Moscow; but 
towards this high-spirited dame, it was necessary to proceed with 
caution and great delicacy. General Lazareff, a Georgian, and 
her supposed lover, was pitched upon as the most proper person 
to make the proposal. Mary, fixing her eyes steadily upon him, 
said, ‘ Lazareff, forget not that you are my subject, and don’t 
suffer yourself to repeat to me so hateful a proposal, or I shall 
know how to punish you for it.’ The general persisted in his 
entreaties, and in an instant Mary drew her quindjal, or dagger, 
(a kind of Roman sword which all Georgians wear in the belt,) 
and laid him dead at her feet. Alexander, the brother of George, 
fled from the country, and is supposed to be one of those who 
encouraged Abbas Meerza to commence hostilities with Russia. 
The late Emperor Alexander had no little difficulty in pre- 
serving tranquillity among the motley population whom he had to 
govern to the southward of Caucasus. He found it expedient 
to grant to the Persian khans of Daghustan and Shirvan, and 
to the native princes, the enjoyment of their former privileges, 
and, indeed, to change little in their ancient laws and customs,— 
except that it was necessary to restrain them from the brutal 
practices of selling their children to the Turks and Persians, and 
of executing summary vengeance on their vassals by mutilation 
or death. A few, and they were but few, examples of wholesome 
severity did not prevent vast immigrations into Georgia. M. 
Gamba states that, in the year 1820 alone, not less than seven 
thousand Persian families crossed the boundary, to whom it was 
intended to assign lands; and Turks and Armenians are to this 
hour in the constant practice of coming over and placing them- 
selves under the protection of the Russian government. The Cir- 
cassians, however, on the northern side of the Caucasus, are 
accused of still bringing up their sons and daughters for the 
slave-market, though it 1s done by stealth; M. Gamba tells one 
story of a Circassian selling his father to an Armenian for a sack 
of salt; and it appears from the following, which he gives on the 
authority of a one-eyed porter to a mosque, that Alexander’s laws 
have not as yet put a total stop to the practice of mutilation. 
* This 
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‘This Tartar was one of the officers of the late Khan of Ghendje’s 
palace, of which he had the general superintendence. According to 
the custom of all the palaces of the East, the officers who cross the 
courts are required to walk with their eyes fixed on the ground, and 
their hands across the breast, One day this unhappy wretch, having 
inadvertently lifted his eyes toward the apartments, perceived the Khan, 
and near him one of his wives. He was called before his master, and 
asked, in a severe tone, with which of his eyes he had seen the sul- 
taness ? he replied, with the right eye. The Khan immediately ordered it 
to be plucked out, which did not however prevent him from remaining 
attached to the person of the Khan, and continuing his functions till the 
death of his master.’-—Gamba, tom. ii. p. 251. 


The Persians, it is well known, think no more of plucking out 
an eye, than we in Europe do of extracting a tooth. 

The whole country of Georgia is so beautifully diversified with 
grand mountain-scenery, gradually spreading out into hill and dale, 
that some of the old travellers fancied they had discovered in it the 
Garden of Eden. The climate is equally favourable to the growth 
of fruits, grain, and esculent plants, and to the human constitu- 
tion. The sky is almost always clear and serene, the rain being 
chiefly confined to thirty or forty days in the year. In summer, 
on the plains, the thermometer usually stands about 78° to 84°, 
rising occasionally to 90°. ‘The winter there scarcely continues 
two months, during which the thermometer seldom descends 
below 40°; however, every possible degree of temperature, down 
to perpetual frost, may be had on the sloping spurs of the Cau- 
casus. ‘The hills and the ravines are covered with the finest 
forests of oak, beech, elm, chestnut, walnut, ash, and lime trees ; 
many of them entwined by vines growing perfectly wild, and loaded 
with vast quantities of the finest grapes. Most of the cultivated 
fruits of Europe, as apples, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, 
and cherries, are found growing in the forests in a state of na- 
ture. “The black and white mulberry grow without culture; and 
Iberia was famed for its silk long before this valuable article was 
brought into Italy by the two Persizn monks, in the reign of 
Justinian. Cotton and flax grow spontaneously on the plains 
near the Caspian; and rice, wheat, barley, millet, sesamum, 
and madder are raised with very little culture. The pasturage 
of the valleys is excellent; and the rivers are full of fish, but 
being mostly mountain-torrents, are unfit for internal navigation. 
Honey of the finest kind is collected from bees’ nests in the crevices 
of rocks and hollow trees, and their wax supplies no inconsiderable 
article of trade. In short, nature seems to have lavished on 
this favoured country all that can contribute to the comfort and 
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happiness of a peaceable and industrious population. Wild ani- 
mals are not so numerous as might be expected ; but as every man 
goes armed, they have always met an enemy in every native. ‘There 
are, however, on the plains and in the vallies, deer and antelopes ; 
and in the woods and ravines, wolves, foxes, jackals, bears, wild 
hogs, and a species of wild goat, which the Chevalier Gamba calls 
Touri—but the print of which, in his ‘ Atlas,’ is like nothing, we 
humbly guess, that ever was created, approaching more to an ass 
with two short horns and one ear, than to a goat. All the 
drawings, are, in fact, evidently of Parisian manufacture; and all 
the fanciful figures of men and women are thrown into theatrical 
attitudes. It is evident, indeed, that M. Gamba cannot draw a line; 
but a Frenchman’s travels would be nothing without an ‘ Atlas.’ 

It is impossible to form a conjecture as to the amount of popu- 
lation to the southward of the Caucasus. It has been loosely 
stated as something about half a million, exclusive of sixty or 
seventy thousand Russian troops. Under the mild government of 
Russia, it will no doubt rapidly increase. Before Georgia was 
annexed to this crown, the populatioti was kept sorely down by 
the constant dissensions of the chiefs—for those idle, arrogant, and 
ferocious beings, possessed of unlimited power over the lives and 
properties of their vassals, chose to be constantly at war with each 
other, chiefly with a view to the making of prisoners for the 
Persian and Turkish slave-markets. ‘The incursions of the Per- 
sians, moreover, utterly desolated, from time to time, the provinces 
on that frontier. It has been stated that Abbas the Great, as he 
is called, carried off at one time no less than eighty thousand 
families: this is, no doubt, seventy thousand more than the actual 
number ; but the case was bad enough without exaggeration. All 
these drawbacks on population have for some years ceased, and 
the measures which the late Emperor adopted for the encourage- 
ment of commerce and agriculture, by his ukase of 1821, is said 
to have already produced the most beneficial effects. The capital, 
Tetlis, which ‘before was a mean and dirty town, is now rising 
according to M. Gamba, into a splendid city ; the generals, the 
native princes, the rich Armenians, all striving who shall build the 
most magnificent houses: they are constructing these, as well as 
their public bazars, caravanseras, hospitals, barracks, and _ build- 
ings for the civil and military administrations, on a grand scale, and 
accordi: ag to a fixed plan; the commerce of the town is rapidly on 
the increase, and its population, which, in the year 1820, was only 
twenty-four thousand, had risen in 1825 to thirty-three thousand 
souls. 

The Chevalier Gamba assures us, that the beauty for which 
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the Georgian women have been long celebrated is by no means 
over-rated ; that their regular features and symmetry of form 
might have served as the model from which the Grecian artists 
have produced their finest statues. ‘ It is in the adjacent climates 
of Georgia, Mingrelia, and Circassia,’ says Gibbon, ‘ that nature 
has placed, at least to our eyes, the model of beauty, in the shape 
of the limbs, the colour of the skin, the symmetry of the features, 
and the expression of the countenance ; the men,’ he adds, ‘ are 
formed for action, the women for love.’ Yet, if we may believe 
Herodotus, the natives, in his time, were dark-complexioned 
(uehavxeoes) and had crisp, curling hair (ovdorgixes) ; such is the 
change produced by the mixture of nations and the slow but most 
powerful influence of climate. ‘The ladies of Georgia, however, 
not satisfied with those lovely tints which nature has bestowed 
upon them, have recourse to the odious use of paint. One of their 
great luxuries is the bath, which they enjoy in perfection at Teflis, 
where artificial excavations in the rock, situated in deep caverns, 
are supplied with natural warm water. Here, says an intelligent 
and entertaining writer,* the Georgian ladies devote a whole day 
in every week to these baths, and not unfrequently pass a whole 
night in them; it it here that, reclining in luxurious ease upon 
their couches, they amuse themselves by staining their hair and 
their nails; and here also they paint their faces red and white, 
and, above all, torture themselves to make the eyebrows join,— 
for that Anacreontic charm is absolutely essential in a Georgian 
beauty. M. Gamba informs us, that the Armenian girls marry at 
the early age of twelve ; he adds, that formerly they were married 
before they reached the age of ten; but that this was done by their 
parents to prevent their being demanded by the princes of Georgia 
either for their own, or for sale to the Persian, harems, as married 
women were not in request in either of these. 

On the Consul’s return to France, along the western shores 
of the Caspian Sea, he notices a circumstance which shows 
how cautious we ought to be in rejecting as fabulous what we 
are pleased to deem improbable. Plutarch, in his life of 
Pompey, says, ‘ After this action (with the Albanians), Pompey 
designed to make his way to the Caspian Sea, and march by its 
coast into Hyrcania; but he found the number of venomous 
serpents so troublesome, that he was forced to return, when three 
days’ march would have carried him as far as he proposed.’+ 
Now this place answers exactly to the steppe of Moghan, to the 





* Lettres sur la Caucase et la Georgie. Translated from the German of Madame 
Freygan. 
+ Langhorne’s Plutarch, vol. iv, p. 80. 
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southward of the Kour, and upon the shore of the Caspian, 
respecting which M. Gamba says,— 

‘ The general opinion in the country is, that in the months of June, 
July, and August, the steppe or plain of Moghan is so much covered 
with snakes, that men and horses cannot cross it without the greatest 
danger ; during the rest of the year the snakes retire into the earth 
and the crevices of the rocks. When the General Zuboff was about 
to attack Salian, his army encamped about the end of autumn, 1800, 
and passed the winter on the plain of Moghan. The soldiers, in 
digging the ground to pitch their tents, were constantly turning up 
snakes in a state of torpor, &c.’—Gamba, tom. ii. p. 285. 

We may remark, also, that Mr. Freygan, on his mission from 
Teflis to ‘Tabreez, passed near some hills bordering the plain to 
the westward, one of which was samed ‘ the hill of serpents ;’ 
observing, ‘ the inhabitants dare not go near it, on account of the 
numbers of these reptiles.’ 

M. Gamba visited Bakou, in the vicinity of which are found 
those naphtha pits, which afford to the inhabitants an inexhaustible 
article of commerce, and of which not less than from seven to eight 
million pounds weight are anuually consumed by Russia and Persia. 
This naphtha is used to light their houses, to grease the wooden 
axles of their carriages, and as paint, to preserve different kinds 
of wood-work ; and the Georgians smear it over the sheep and 
goat-skins in which they keep their wine. At a little distance 
from the town is an ancient monastery, wherein a few of the 
disciples of Zoroaster, and two or three miserable Hindoos, are 
still to be seen adoring the All-holy Flame which is supposed to 
have been lighted at the creation of the world, and will continue 
till ‘time shall be no more.’ At the four corners of a large 
altar, chimneys or tubes of a considerable height carry the inflam- 
mable gas up into the air, where it is ignited, and a flame issues 
something like what we have in our own streets, burning con- 
tinually, night and day. ‘These gaseous lights, and the naph- 
tha pits of Bakou, have been so often described, that we deem 
it unnecessary to enter upon any detailed account of them.*— In 
the consul’s progress through Daghestan he found the country 
well covered with ‘Tartar villages, the inhabitants apparently 
in easy circumstances, and possessing vast herds: of horses and 
cattle. He was told that in this province, at certain seasons, 
great numbers of horses die suddenly—from eating, as it is 
supposed, a particular plant, which M. Gamba has understood 
to be the absinthium ponticum. When the Russians marched 
an army into Bakou, they lost in one night two hundred and 








* Hanway, and more recently, the writer of ‘ Lettres sur da Caucase et la Georgie,’ 
give interesting details of these fires, ‘that are never quenched,’ 
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fifty of the horses employed in dragging their artillery. 
The plant is said to produce no ill effects on sheep and horned 
cattle. Silk, cotton, rice, sesamum, and madder, are the chief 
articles of produce. ‘The forest-trees are small and stunted. The 
province of Kouba is said to contain sixty thousand souls, many 
of them Jews, who are here cultivators of the land, of good cha- 
racter, and in good circumstances. In most parts of Georgia 
these people can scarcely be said to exist, their place being 
supplied by Armenians.—The town of Kouba has about five 
thousand inhabitants, of which the Tartars and Armenians are the 
most numerous. This town and the country to the northward 
are so extremely unhealthy, that one-fourth of the Cossack soldiers 
stationed there are said to perish annually from the effects of the 
malaria.—-Of the seven or eight thousand inhabitants of the an- 
cient city of Derbent, which is supposed to have been built by 
Alexander, or some of his successors, two-thirds are said to be 
Persians, the rest Jews, Armenians, and Arabs. From hence to 
the Terek, the surface is diversified with hill and dale, and the fine 
plains are covered with the flocks and herds of the Tartars. A 
singular fact is mentioned, which we recollect to have read of 
elsewhere, we think in Guldenstaedt. Near the Soulak, and in 
a valley of the Caucasus are found, says our author, 


‘ two beautiful villages inhabited by a people, active, industrious, sober, 
laborious, rich, independent ; and whose manners and religion have no 
relation to those of the other nations by whom they are surrounded. 
They were generally supposed to be the descendants of a colony of 
Moravian brethren, which induced the Moravians of Sarepta to send 
thither, some thirty years ago, a deputation of three persons, to frater- 
nise with them ; but whether the report was incorrectly stated, or whether 
the two or three generations that had passed away since the date of 
their retreat among those mountains had no longer left any trace of 
their original language, origin, and religion, the deputies returned with 
the conviction that there was no similitude whatever between them and 
these people.’— Gamba, tom. ii. p. 370. 

Kislar, near the mouth of the Terek, is said to be a handsome 
city, inhabited chiefly by Armenians. It is unhealthy, on account 
of the delta of alluvium deposited by the river; but the neighbour- 
ing country is beautiful and well cultivated. The vineyards, from 
which good wine is made, the mulberry-plantations to feed the 
silk-worms, and the numerous orchards of fruit-trees, are all en- 
closed within fences. But from this place to Astracan is one dead 
flat, for about two hundred miles, composed of sandy deserts, creeks 
running inland from the Caspian, swamps, and morasses, without 
a tree or a bush—where nothing interrupts the line of the horizon 
except here and there perhaps the solitary hut of a fisherman, “~ 
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the tents of some roving Tartars. It seems to be precisely that 
kind of country which is described by Della Cella as surrounding 
the Great Syrtis in Africa. It has all the appearance of 
having been at some time or other covered by the waters of 
the Caspian. Pallas and Gmelin, indeed, were strongly dis- 
posed to think that the Caspian must at one time have com- 
municated with the sea of Azof—and said, none could think other- 
wise who looked to the low and sandy plein that stretches between 
the two seas, its saline plants, its soil impregnated with salt, and 
the abundance of shells peculiar to the Caspian Sea. If the union 
in question ever existed, however, it must have been at a period 
antecedent to all history; for Herodotus describes these regions 
just as we now find them. Nothing, we believe, but damming up 
the Strait of Constantinople could unite the Caspian and the 
Black Sea; and this would do more than that—it would convert 
the great southern steppe of Russia into one vast ocean. 

Various conjectures concerning the Caspian have, in ancient 
as well as modern times, exercised the ingenuity of man. It was 
thought by the ancients, who were little acquainted with the effect 
produced by evaporation,* that a sea into which the waters of the 
mighty V olga, the Kuma, the Terek, the Cyrus or Kour, the Oural, 
and various minor streams, were constantly pouring, would neces- 
sarily overflow the low and flat parts of the surrounding country, 
unless there were some outlet for the water to escape; and thus, 
although Herodotus had given a sufficiently accurate description 
of the ‘Caspian as an inland sea, unconnected with any other, + yet 
Strabo, five hundred years afterwards, was persuaded that it com- 
municated with the Northern Ocean by a narrow strait: Pliny, 
indeed, adopted the same opinion, and it prevailed even in the days 
of Justinian. In more modern times, the Caspian has been sup- 
posed by some to be connected with the Palus Meeotis, by others 
with the Persian Gulf, and by a third set again with the Black 
Sea, by subterraneous passages: we have been told that at the 
mouth which is supposed to open in the last-mentioned sea, is 
found a species of sea-weed that grows only on the shores of the 
Caspian ; and the same thing has been said of leaves and branches 
of plants appearing at certain seasons in the Persian Gulf, that 
grow only on the southern shores of the Caspian near Ghilan and 
Mazanderan. t The Black Sea theorists add that, near r the Cas- 





* The same opinion prevailed in more modern times. ‘ ~ € Considering,’ "says “Herbert, 
‘ how that these mighty rivers are incessantly vomiting their full- gorged watery stomachs 
into it (the Caspian), in reason it may be granted, that it would overflow its banks, did it 
not as well empty as receive ; for that is but a weak assertion that the sun attracts equally 
by vapours to that excess of water which is poured in.’—Herbert’s Travels, 

+ Herod. Clio. 

¢ The voyagers Struys and P. Avril, and also Koempfer, suppose these gulfs of com- 
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pian vortex of this supposed passage, a species of fish is caught 
peculiar to the Euxine. Even Gibbon, in describing the shores 
of the Phasis, talks of ‘ the hollowness of the ground appearing to 
indicate the subterraneous channels between the Euxine and the 
Caspian.’ There is a story which has run the round of the geogra- 
phical dictionaries, and is erroneously attributed in them to Atha- 
nasius Kircher, which says that, in olden time, a fish was taken from 
the Caspian Sea with a golden ring about its tail, whereupon men 
read this inscription—‘ Mithridates mihi dabat in urbe Sinope liber- 
tatem et hoc donum.’ Such a story might well be considered 
worthy of Kircher, a man of much learning but small sense, and 
strangely deficient in the faculty of discriminating truth from 
fiction. He has, however, fables enough of his own, and should not 
be saddled with this story; though, indeed, he borrows a legend 
not unlike it from Abulhassen, showing how a certain bashaw 
of Suez, having caught a dolphin of monstrous size, fixed a plate 
of brass to the branchie of the animal, with this inscription in 
Arabic letters—‘ Amed Abdalla Bassa Suez tibi vitam una cum 
hoc munere donavit, anno Hegire, 720’—and how this same 
dolphin was afterwards caught near Damietta, in the Mediter- 
ranean.* 

Dismissing these puerilities, we may observe that, according to 
a very general opinion, the waters of the Caspian have long been 
on the decrease: and this on the whole accords with the obser- 
vation of the Chevalier Gamba—who mentions some facts that give 
colour to another idea, namely, that there are certain periodical 
variations in the increase and decrease of its waters. He tells us 
that, no longer ago than four years, vessels drawing eighteen feet 
water navigated places which at present will admit of none draw- 
ing more than fifteen; that, not many years ago, the walls of 
Bakou were washed by the waves of the Caspian, from which 
they are now so distant, that the imperial navy no longer fre- 
quents as usual that bay,+ but anchors at the island of 
Sara; that new islands, one of them several miles in length, have 
appeared at a distance from the western shore. We are further 
informed that, about a century ago, at the mouth of the Terek, there 
was a town on an island in the sea, of the name of Toumin, which 
is at present covered by the waves; but the most extraordinary 
statement, and that which would prove the ‘ variations’ in the in- 
crease and decrease of the Caspian beyond a doubt, if true, is, that 
some time ago there appeared above the surface of the water, 
more than two versts from the shore, the summit of a building, 





* Ath. Kircheri Mundus Subterraneus, lib. ii. cap. 13. 
+ It is stated by Hanway, that in his time (now nearly eighty years ago) ‘ ships can be 
moored head and stern forty fathoms off shure.’ th 
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the lower parts of which have by degrees emerged from the water 
to such an extent that the edifice is now ascertained to have been 
a vast caravansera. How greatly it is to be regretted that, during 
M. Gamba’s stay at Bakou, a fever, which had seized his son and 
his interpreter, should have prevented him from obtaining ocular 
proof of the existence of ‘le caravanserail découvert par les eaux, 
et les iles nouvelles’! Of the existence of the former of them we 
must take leave to express our doubt, till the information comes in 
a less questionable shape: we suspect it is nothing more than the 
repetition of an old story told to Jonas Hanway, that ‘ the tops of 
houses might yet be seen where the water is several feet deep.’ 
And as to the islands, here the explanation is easy enough, when 
we remember the shifting and accumulation of the vast quantities 
of mud and sand brought down by the Volga, the Oural, and other 
large rivers, and the violent storms that sometimes agitate the Cas- 
pian Sea. It may, too, happen,—nay, undoubtedly does happen, 
that the quantity of water thrown in by these rivers in different 
years, and the quantity of the evaporation, are not so nicely 
balanced as to preserve the surface at one uniform level; as, in- 
deed, is proved by the fact of that level being highest in winter, or 
early spring, when the evaporation is least, and the influx of water 
greatest; and lowest in dry summers like that which is just passed, 
when the evaporation is greatest and the influx of water least. 

But we believe we have exhausted our limits. If any one 
should think it impossible, that forty thousand persons, of forty 
different modes of faith—Jews, Christians, Mahomedans, and 
Pagans—ever could be found living together under the same 
government, and in the same town, each worshipping the Deity 
after his own manner, all tolerated, nay protected, by one presiding 
nation, and all tolerating each other, without hatred, or malice, 
or uncharitableness, on the score of their respective religious 
opinions—let the sceptic go to Astrachan. He will there find 
Russians, Greeks, Armenians, Persians, Hindoos, Calmucks, 
Cossacks, Mongols, Chinese, Bucharians, ‘Turcomans, Poles, 
Germans, Italians; in short, representatives of every nation and 
every horde, from the wildest steppe of Asia to the most civilized 
kingdoms of Europe—and among the rest, three English, or rather 
Scotch families, sent by the Bible Society of London to convert 
the Bucharians, Calmucks, &c., to the Christian faith. ‘ For this 
end,’ says M. Gamba, ‘ they distribute Bibles translated into 
the languages of these different peoples ; but the greater number, 
unable to read, can make no use of them, and those who can 
read are hardly disposed to change their creed for a religion 
deprived of all ceremony and exterior worship.” Mr. Henderson 
says, in substance, nearly the same thing :—‘ Sometimes they found 
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few of the inhabitants at home; at others, those whom they did 
meet would scarcely listen to them. Sometimes they treated their 
message with mockery and scorn, hooted them with the utmost 
rudeness, and ordered them away.’ And yet it is stated by both 
our authors, that these Scotch families inhabit, (we need not say 
at whose expense,) ‘ beyond comparison, the best-looking house 
in Astrachan !’*—Nobody can attach importance to the coldness 
with which professed proselyte-makers may happen to be received 
anywhere. But perhaps we ought to distinguish from the state of 
general harmony we have been applauding, two sects of Chris- 
tians—the Rascolnicks, a kind of Russian Roundheads, and the 
Roman Catholics, whose priests are here, as they too often are 
elsewhere, ignorant, bigoted, and intolerant. Both these sects 
bear a hatred, plusquam theologicum, towards the established 
Greek church. 

We cannot conclude without saying that the perusal of these 
two works, from the pens of two apparently impartial and dispas- 
sionate men, who have no grievances to complain of, no angry and 
disappointed feelings to gratify, no favour to ask or expect, and, 
in short, no other objects in view than the promulgation of truth, 
(always excepting that little share of vanity which attaches, more 
or less, to authorship,) must, we think, leave on the mind of the 
dispassionate reader an impression eminently favourable to the 
character of the Russian government. So little does there ap- 
pear of the exercise of what Englishmen think of when they 
hear the mention of despotic power—jealousy, and unnecessary 
interference in private concerns—that, on the contrary, a spirit of 
forbearance, of kindness, and consideration, is everywhere mani- 
fested towards those who have sought protection under the imperial 
crown—whether it be to those hordes of barbarians which, in thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, have intruded themselves, most in- 
conveniently sometimes, into parts of the Russian territory already 
occupied by Russian subjects, or to those restless and infatuated 
beings, whom disordered imaginations concerning points of reli- 
gion would not permit to remain quiet in more civilized countries. 

The government of Russia is no doubt arbitrary and despotic; 
but, as in Denmark, where the subjects are almost proverbially 
happy, the despotism is a mitigated and a mild one. It is one 
also in which the abuse of power carries with it its own cor- 
rective. Much unquestionably depends on the personal character 
of the sovereign; but he cannot, if so inclined, long play the 
tyrant with impunity. A Russian of high rank, being present at 
a conversation in England, which turned upon the unceremonious 
manner in which they get rid of an obnoxious autocrat in Russia, 





* This useless mission, we believe, has since been abandoned, . 
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is said to have sottovoce observed, ‘It is very natural for you 
to disapprove of it; but we consider it as our Magna Charta.’ 
Russia has shown, indeed, that she has no wish, like the two great 
Mahomedan states of Turkey and Persia, to keep her subjects in 
a state of hopeless slavery and stupid ignorance: she is, on the 
contrary, proceeding, with a rapidity that could hardly be expected, 
to alleviate, with the view of eventually abolishing, the one—and, 
with a liberality almost unexampled, to afford the means of enlight- 
ening the other, by the endowing of free schools for the children cf 
the poorer citizens and the military, in every city and town through- 
out the empire—while excellent seminaries for the higher classes, at 
which the superior branches of education may be had at a trifling 
cost, are also to be found everywhere encouraged and protected 
by the government. The spiritual schools, as Mr. Henderson calls 
those for the education of the clergy, are perhaps too numerous 
and educate too many students. "The papas, or parish priests, are 
miserably poor, and the number of churches is far beyond what 
can be required for the purposes of religion. It can scarcely be 
necessary, for instance, that a town of twenty or thirty thousand 
inhabitants, not half of them Russians, should have fifty or sixty 
churches, and yet such is often the case. ‘There is nothing, per- 
haps, more detrimental to the cause of true religion than to see its 
teachers degraded in their circumstances below the bulk of their 
fellow-citizens, whom it is their office to instruct. The same re- 
mark as to numbers may be applied to the military schools, as 
ineans for recruiting the army. In fact, the church and the army 
of Russia absorb a far larger portion of the population than sound 
policy would seem to warrant; and the stop which has been put 
to General Aratcheef’s plans of miliary colonization would appear 
to show, that—in regard to one of these departments, at least 
ea imperial government have perceived, and are anxious to amend, 
the evil. 








Art. IV.—1. English Synonymes discriminated. By W. Taylor, 
jun., of Norwich. 12mo. London. 1813. pp. 294. 

2. English Synonymes explained in Alphabetical Order; with 
copious Illustrations and Examples, drawn from the best 
Writers. By George Crabb, A.M., &c. 8vo. London. 
Third Edition. 1824, pp. 813. 

THE field of synonymy, in England, has been but little culti- 

vated ; it displays, indeed, few flowers, and, it may be thought, 
promises still fewer fruits to repay the cultivator; but a nicer 

examination will prove that the flowers, like those of the a 
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tribe, though little showy, cover the germs of most important 
fruits. For all the finer and more complicated classes of ideas— 
for all of sentiment and ratiocination—mind can only look into 
mind through the medium of language. Nor is this a general 
medium for the purpose of general intuition, but a collection of 
media called words, each of which is appropriate to some one 
idea, or corporate set of ideas, whose unaltered image that medium 
alone is formed precisely to transmit. The image conveyed 
through any of the other media would be dimmed, distorted, mul- 
tiplied, magnified, or diminished, and the purpose of language 
not only frustrated but perverted. Now the object of synonymy 
is to collect sets of media, or of words, which have such a general 
resemblance as frequently to be interchanged and misapplied ; 
then to assort them, and stamp each respectively with the mark of 
its intellectual correlative. Were this generally effected, and the 
use of it generally adopted, it is not possible to convey any idea 
of the consequent rapidity and forcible impression in mental 
communication, and of the reflex influence of these on the pre- 
cision and energy of thought itself, that would follow. ‘To expect 
the full accomplishment of this, even in one country, would re- 
semble the scheme of an English bishop for counteracting the 
curse of Babel, by the establishment of an universal language. 
Yet the present uniform systems of musical and arithmetical nota- 
tion adopted throughout Europe, may teach us to hope for partial 
success, and encourage us to fix our attention upon a good to 
to which, though unattainable absolutely, we certainly may ap- 
proximate.—‘ Come gli arcieri prudenti, a’ quali parendo il luogo 
dove dissegnano ferire troppo lontano, e conoscendo fino a quanto 
arriva la virtt del loro arco, pongono la mira assai pid alto che il 
luogo destinato, non per aggiungere con la lor forza, d freccia, a 
tanta altezza, ma per potere, con |’ aiuto di si alta mira, pervenire 
al disegno loro.’ 

In proportion to the advancement of society in science, arts, 
literature, and general refinement, the task of the synonymist 
becomes more difficult, but at the same time more requisite, for 
the growing complication of ideas increases as much the danger 
of confusing as the difficulty of unravelling them. In the early 
stages of society, combinations are few and language scant ; prin- 
cipally, too, limited to sensible objects, their qualities and effects. 
The labour of a synonymist would be very slight among a people 
like those noticed by Locke, having no names for numbers exceed- 
ing five; or among those other American tribes so little skilled 
in the use of language as to have encumbered themselves with the 
word poetarrarorenconréac to express the number three. But as 
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civilization proceeds, and language becomes copious, if some 
general writers of pre-eminent fame, or philologer of acknow- 
ledged authority, do not arise to fix a standard, there is great 
danger, from laxity in the application of words—the fruit of igno- 
rance, negligence, and caprice—that they may gradually contract 
more and more vagueness of import. ‘The excess to which the 
unchecked use of redundancy tends, may be imagined from what 
the Arabian authors tell us, as a boast, of their tongue. The 
lexicographer Mohammedes Al-Firauzabadius reckoned above 
fourscore names for honey, and a thousand for a sword; and Ebn 
Khalawih composed one volume on the two hundred words ex- 
pressing serpent, and another on the five hundred signifying a lion. 
The influence of language is wholly dependent on association ; 
the liveliness, therefore, with which any given idea is excited by 
any given word is (the force of impression remaining the same) 
proportioned to the frequency and uniformity with which that 
word and that idea have been conjunctively presented to the mind. 
But when either has been often seen with other associates, the 
appearance of the one does not necessarily suggest the individual 
image of the other, but only an indefinite notion of the kind of 
company we have been accustomed to see it in. It is this pro- 
gress to indistinctness, through the multiplicity of relations in 
which words are used, that debars later authors from that pith 
and raciness of style peculiar to the early writers of a nation ; 
when the currency of language, yet fresh from the mint, presents 
the image as distinct as the superscription is legible. 

Much has been already done to fix the English language ; and 
complete fixity is now all that it requires. ‘The original copious- 
ness of our Saxon was for centuries increased by importations 
from the continent, and enriched from the treasures of Greece 
and Rome, till English, thus formed, became fully competent to 
express all that antiquity had conceived, or the improvements, 
refinements, and abstractions of modern times could suggest. 
Shakspeare and Jonson in dramas, and Bacon in essays, that 
‘came home to men’s business and bosoms,’ had familiarized to 
the popular mind and ear this language, in all its richness, indi- 
genous and exotic. Milton had proved it equal to the most sub- 
lime conceptions ; and Addison and his contemporary essayists, 
by sliding into the discussion of common topics the concentrated 
phraseology of the language of abstraction, gave dignity and ele- 
vation to general style, and tuned the public ear to the perception of 
harmony in prose. ‘To this latter object, Addison, in particular, 
too often sacrificed condensation and precision, and polished, and 
rounded, and enfeebled his periods by tautology and periphrastic 
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diffuseness, Johnson marked the error, and corrected it, as such 
errors often are corrected, by an opposite excess, by a cumbrous 
ponderosity, and measured formality of diction ; with which, how- 
ever, his later writings are infinitely less chargeable than the earlier. 
His celebrity in other respects obtained him imitators in this, who 
moved heavily and stiffly, like heroes in armour ; strong they might 
be, but quite devoid of grace, and, if employed in the common 
concerns of life, not a little ridiculous. But these affectations 
have now passed away, and writers are generally contented simply 
to apply their own powers and those of the language, according 
to the occasion, and find that they may be strong or familiar, yet 
not stiff or coarse, and elegant without imbecility. ‘The temporary 
evil produced by Johnson’s style, and by the pigmies who stretched 
their limbs into distortion to tread in the giant’s footsteps, was 
amply compensated by his ‘ Dictionary of the English Language ;’ 
which exhibiting, at one view, the resources of the language, and 
the uses which our best writers had made of them, has checked 
the impertinence of innovation, and saved us from the apprehen- 
sion that the glories of Shakspeare and of Milton can ever suffer 
the eclipse of an obsolete phraseology—an eclipse that would, for 
future generations, intercept a splendour which the faint spark- 
lings of any novelty of diction could but ill supply. The next 
great assistant in the fixing of our English, was Mr. Horne ‘Tooke, 
“who has let in a light,’ as Darwin has observed, ‘ upon the chaos 
of etymology,’ and displayed the wonders of the formation of lan- 
guage. Every one was aware of the important offices which the 
particles of every language perform, and that on the proper appli- 
cation of these depend much of the force and perspicuity of style. 
Some etymologists both of England and Germany had made insu- 
lated discoveries, or hazarded sweeping conjectures; but no one 
previous to ‘Tooke had ever generalized, as a principle, the tracing 
of these supposed arbitrary signs to a radical meaning, which 
might enable us to judge on the propriety or impropriety of their 
variously ramified applications. ‘This task he was enabled to per- 
form, and to prove that our particles, which had been imagined to 
have ‘no meaning in themselves,’ and yet to exercise an over- 
ruling influence on the meaning of every sentence wherein they 
were employed, were, in fact, but contracted forms of certain 
nouns, or verbs, yet to be found in their verbal and nominal use, 
in some of those Teutonic sources, from which the main stream 
of our present English flows. He has thus shown that these 
inflexible parts, the doctrine of which may be considered as the 
osteology of language, are no anomalous substances in the body, 
but of the same materials as the most flexible parts ; and, in truth, 
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only some of these ossified by frequent use, and now forming 
the fulcrums on which those that continue flexible rest, and through 
which their connexions with each other are maintained. 

We are inclined, then, to consider the English language as 
having attained that fulness of maturity, whichdeaves no wish for 
increase, but only anxiety for preservation. As helps to this we 
have the various acceptations, in which every word has been used 
by approved writers, collected in a dictionary, such as, perhaps, no 
other language could ever boast; and we have a new guide for the 
theory and use of language, exemplifying his principles by apply- 
ing them to our own tongue, ‘The attempts of Mr. Richardson to 
correct the etymological and chronological part of Dr. Johnson’s 
labours shall, ere long, form the subject of a separate article in our 
pages. But even were all that Mr. Richardson thinks he can do 
done, one thing would still be wanting to prevent the language from 
perishing by its own luxuriance; namely, a complete dictionary of 
synonymes, which, besides explaining the meaning of words, 
separately considered, should collect and compare such as, having 
some generic ideas in common, have been sometimes indiscrimi-~ 
nately used by our best writers, but yet have qualities and powers 
peculiar to each, and rendering each, as we before observed, the 
only appropriate medium for transmitting, unaltered, into one 
mind, the image existing in another. In this part of philology 
our literature is deficient, not only in proportion to the importance 
of the subject, but to the advancement of our continental com- 
petitors. ‘The French led the way in this delicate investigation 
with considerable credit, and have been followed by the Germans 
with characteristicindustry, sagacity, and voluminousness ; whilst 
in England, previous to the publications now under consideration, 
we know only of two werks professedly on the subject, and neither 
of these much calculated either to improve the language or sup- 
port the literary character of the nation. 

After the Abbé Girard had called the attention of Europe to the 
subject of synonymes, nearly half a century elapsed before the 
appearance of any English treatise. At length, in 1766, came 
forth a work on English synonymes, by the multifarious Dr. 
Trusler—him, whom, among his other various callings, Cowper 
describes as one, who 

‘ Grinds divinity of other days 
Down into modern use ; transforms old print 
To ziz-zag manuscript, and cheats the eyes 
Of gallery critics by a thousand arts.... 
Grand caterer, and dry-nurse of the church !’ 
He was one of those superficial writers, whom the booksellers 
employ 
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employ to compile books for superficial readers. Skimming all 
subjects, without diving into any, it was mere chance whether what 
he collected were cream or scum. Of synonymes he seems to 
have known enough to be aware that skimming would not do, 
and therefore he boldly published, as English, all the articles in 
Girard’s work, for which he could find parallel phrases in his own 
tongue, and to which the reasonings and distinctions of the inge- 
nious Frenchman appeared in any degree applicable. In his pre- 
face he modestly acknowledges, that ‘some part’ of the work is 
thus translated, ‘ but the rest (says he) the reader will find to be 
new.’ This ‘rest’ is fortunately a very small part of the whole ; 
for when the Doctor throws away his crutch, his lameness is con~ 
spicuous. The translation, however, is in general well executed ; 
and the adaptation of Girard’s distinctions to English phraseology 
is managed with considerable nicety; so that in many of our 
abstract terms, derived, in common with the French, from the 
Greek or Latin, Trusler may be consulted with advantage ; and 
he has been so both by Mr.'Taylor and Mr. Crabb. Voltaire 
censured Tasso for presenting, at the commencement of his Ge- 
rusalemme, the image of a sick child; but what would the 
squeamish critic have said to poor Trusler—who selects for the 
first article of his book, by way of regale to the reader, the title 
‘Sweat and Perspiraticn’? ‘This beginning, however, need not 
alarm; no, nor even the reverend Doctor’s unlucky translation of 
the Frenchman’s l’on when he says, ‘ we mask ourselves to go to 
a ball; we disguise ourselves to bring about an intrigue.’ ‘The 
book is both modest and cleanly. 

We cannot bestow this commendation, without sundry excep- 
tions, on the next treatise which discussed the subject of English 
synonymes, though that was from the hand of a lady. ‘This work 
was entitled 

* British Synonymy: or, an Attempt at regulating the choice of Words 
in familiar Conversation: inscribed, with sentiments of gratitude and 
respect, to such of her foreign friends as have made English Literature 
their peculiar study, by Hester Lynch Piozzi.’ 

In two octavo volumes !—‘ An exchequer of words ! and, I think, 
no other treasure.’ A more affected modesty to deprecate the 
dangers of authorship, a more anxious disclaiming of all erudition, 
and a more laborious ostentation of the little possessed, have 
seldom been exhibited together. She is ambitious of uniting to 
the characters of wit and gaiety, supposed to be proper to her 
own sex, those acquirements which more frequently distinguish the 
other. But her liveliness degenerates into flippancy, and her 
learning is, as Boswell tells us Johnson described it, ‘ that of a 
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school-boy in one of the lower forms.’ It must be confegsed it is 
the reader's fault, if he be disappointed in the book ; for the pre- 
face gives a very fair notice and specimen of what he is to expect. 
We are there promised 

‘ a book for a parlour-window, and acknowledging itself unworthy of a 
place on a library-shelf.’ 

And find it gravely laid down, that 

* We must not retard our progress with studied definitions of every qua- 
lity coming under consideration, or even by very long descriptions of 
the same, either by their adjuncts or causes ; for although every defini- 
tion is, generic?, a description, yet we all see that every description is 
not definitive. And although the final cause of definition is to fix the 
true and adequate meaning of words, or terms, without knowledge of 
which we stir not a step in logic: yet here we must not suffer our- 
selves to be so detained, as synonymy has more to do with eloquence 
than truth.’ 

Accordingly, we have Mrs. Piozzi’s own use of the words which 
are introduced, set forth in anecdotes, or observations on any 
thing but synonymy ; from these, in the place of definitions, we 
are to collect the accurate meanings of each, more distinctly, it is 
to be presumed, than from the equally irrelevant writings of any 
other author. The book is professedly intended for foreigners, 
and they only, we hope, will learn from it to ‘lay words on a 
parallel line together;’ to say, ‘ rascality and waggish frauds are 
not quite synonymous, I think ;’ that ‘ a soul levigated by prospe- 
rity soon mounts into airiness of temper ;’ and that ‘ a Briton’s 
rights render him superior to every other countryman.’ Nor will 
English women, we trust, learn of her, sentimentally to ‘ sigh for 
the introduction into social life’ of the word ‘blunt,’ to express ‘a 
dull fellow’—nor, with another kind of sentimentality, maintain 
that 

‘ the sports of the field’ (that is, the tormenting and killing of animals 
for sport) ‘ are the only diversions, properly so called, that are at once 
natural and rational for humanity to exult in, as lords of the creation.’ 
Thus does Johnson’s ‘ lively lady’ prattle away through two octavo 
volumes ; and the reader may judge how far these were calculated 
to improve the philology of Britain. 

The next publication on English synonymes was the work 
which stands first at the head of our paper. It is just the kind 
of work wanted—just what we have described as a desideratum in 
our literature—if its extent were at all proportioned to the copious- 
ness of our language: in its present state it supplies rather a 
specimen of what we want, than the want itself. ‘The author 
has said in his preface, that ‘ if invited by the public patronage, 
he should occasionally continue the task of definition.’ We regret 
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that Mr. Taylor has not received the invitation ; and we presume 
to think, that this neglect proceeds, from want, not of relish, but of 
information, en the part of the public, The book appeared in 
too unassuming a form to attract attention ;—in these days of royal 
octavo and imperial quarto, a little modest duodecimo is too often 
overlaid, or slips unseen among the crowd. 

We object to the titl—‘ English Synonymes discriminated.’ 
Trusler has better described the purpose of his own book and Mr, 
Taylor’s—‘ The Distinction between Words esteemed synony- 
mous.’ Mr. Taylor, indeed, has rendered the components cuy 
and ovoua, a ‘ fellow name,’ and defined synonymes to be words 

‘ allied in signification ;” but this is a laxity of construction, which, 
though it may plead the example of several writers in different 
languages, is unsanctioned by the lexicographers of any; because, 
though it might supply a term for alliance in signification, it would 
deprive us of an exclusively appropriate term for identity of 
signification. 

°Mr. Taylor has properly insisted on etymology as the great 
assistant in developing the radical meaning of a word; thence 
deducing the collateral ramifications, it explains how these have, 
first, naturally sprung from the constitutional habit of the root ; 
or, secondly, been forcibly twisted ; or, thirdly, capriciously dis- 
torted into their present forms. Examples best elucidate such 
observations ; but the first of these classes can scarcely need one. 
Of the second class, Mr. ‘Taylor’s distinction of ‘ to affront and 
to insult’ may serve as a specimen. 

* To affront is to strike at the forehead ;—to insult is to jump upon. 
The one is the hostile pantomime of an angry equal; tlie other of a 
contemptuous superior.’ 

It is the happy progress of civilization that has twisted these 
words, from their original import of actual violence, to that of 
the gestures, or even expressions, which had been associated with 
that violence, or with the feelings once inciting to it. It is plea- 
sant thus to contemplate, in the history of words, the gradual 
control of law, the consequent softening-down of the asperities of 
individual character, and the general amelioration of society. Of 
the third class of derivatives we have examples both in grave and 
ludicrous subjects. We have classical authority for shill-i-shall-i 
and quandary, as well as for dilemma. ‘The derivation of the first 
is capricious and obvious enough. ‘The second is from the French 
qu en dirai? what shall I say about it ?—(Johnson has spoiled it 
by adding the pronoun, qu’en dirai-je? which was unnecessary to 
the construction of the old French.)—Philosophers of the Cynic 
school acknowledge themselves immediately derived from a Greek 
dog 5 ; and lawyers. talk of the writ Refalo, the name of which is 
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compounded of the incipient syllables of the first three words of 
the writ, Recordari facias loquelam. These whimseys of language 
are noticed to show the necessity of etymological investigation for 
estimating the force of words ; and they may also show the neces- 
sity of etymologists not depending wholly on the knowledge of 
words in their radical acceptation, but acquainting themselves 
with the history of their changes ; always bearing in mind what 
etymologists commonly forget, that custom is the law of language, 
etymology but the commentary, enabling us more clearly to ascer- 
tain what the law of custom is. Mr. ‘Taylor affords a specimen 
of this forgetfulness in telling us, that ‘ a broad family would be 
as sound an expression as a large family,’ because he conjectures 
that broad is etymologically connected with breed. 

This error, too, pervades the whole of Horne 'Tooke’s admirable 
work, so happily denominated Ewca IIrepoevJa, and so conceitedly 
‘Diversions of Purley.’ But in him it is not only the source of 
false reasoning, but the vehicle of personal spleen, of party poli- 
tics, and of causticity of temper, thus embalmed, with all their 
foulness, in a book which must live while language lasts.* A 
citation may be necessary to justify such censure ; and it will also 
elucidate the tendency of that too rigid adherence to etymology 
which we wish to expose. 

* Johnson is as bold and profuse in assertion as he is shy and sparing 
in explanation, He says that right means “ true :” again, that it means 
“ passing true judgment ;” and “ passing a judgment according to the 
truth of things:” again that it means “ happy:” and again, that it 
means ** perpendicular :” and again, that it means “ in a great degree.” 
—All false, absurd, and impossible.’— Tooke, vol. ii. p. 5. 4th ed, 

And in the next page he adds, 

‘ but seek no farther for intelligence in that quarter; where nothing 
but fraud, and cant, and folly, is to be found: misleading, mischievous 
folly; because it has a sham appearance of Jabour, learning, and piety.’ 
And all this because Johnson had not confined himself to the 
radical meaning of right, which Tooke had discovered to be de- 
rived from rectum, that which is ruled or ordered ; though Johnson 
had ‘ explained’ his ‘ bold and profuse assertions’ by neither ‘ shy’ 
nor ‘ sparing’ citations from Locke, Shakspeare, Addison, Bacon, 
&e. and though his professed object was to explain how words 
were used by writers generally allowed to be of good authority, 
not merely how they were originally employed. 





* We are glad to learn that a publication is in forwardness, of a single octavo volume, 
in which all the etymological information of Tooke’s two quartos will be comprised ; 
but excluding the needless multiplicity of examples elucidating the same point; and 
wholly omitting every trait of personal virulence or political animosity. Horne Tooke’s 
book in its original » be will always keep its place in our libraries; but an abridgment 
of this sort will be extremely useful for our schools. 
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The same overweening love of etymology is not unfrequent in 

Mr. Taylor, though exhibited in a different form from that here 
exemplified ;—namely, in attempting distinctions between words 
which have in reality no currency in England, but proceed only 
from the mint of his own imagination, as in the article ‘ numerous 
and numerose.’ 
* The Latin word numerus (he rightly says) signifies not only number 
but measure: it is applied both to arithmetical and syllabic reckoning. 
In the one sense it is Englished by the substantive number, in the other 
sense by the substantive numerus; “ the adjective of number is nume- 
rous, the adjective of numerus is numerose.” ’ 


Now, this is not explaining synonymes, but creating them by 
his own authority, and without the plea of necessity; for instead of 
this aukward distinction among the similar endings of numerus, 
numerose, and numerous, we have already rhythm and rhythmical, 
to express either the measured melody of verse or the cadence of 
harmonic prose. Mr. Taylor’s fancies are sometimes so pretty, 
that we regret to find them only fancies ; and sometimes so whim- 
sical, that we regret they were ever produced. 

‘ Path (he observes) is a footway, where one paddeth ;’ (by the way 
he does not here avail himself, as usual, of his northern learning ; for 
he supposes path derived from ‘ some etymon left by the Romans in 
Britain,’ whereas it is the past participle of the Anglo-Saxon petthian, 
worn with the feet). ‘ 7'ack,’ he says, ‘ is from the Italian traccia, a 
hunter’s term for the line of footsteps left on the ground by game ; the 
temporary path of an animal: ‘ road is a horse-way, ground ridden 
upon ;’ and a ‘ street is a paved road (via /apidibus strata), which being 
most frequent in towns, the word commonly suggests a road passing 
between rows of houses:’ hence ‘ we say the track of purity, as if its 
vestiges were narrow, and evanescent; the path of virtue, as if it were 
trudged in only by humble natures, the road to power, as if those were 
lordly mounted who attempt it; and the streets of libertinism, as if 
where men are crowded, vice is welcome.’ 


What pity that all this pretty appropriation of phrase has no 
sanction from the common law (the only law) of language! ‘This 
is not to direct us to the proper way, but so to cover all with 
flowers, that we cannot distinctly discern the direction of any. 
That Mr. Taylor, in common with other etymologists, should 
sometimes be pleased with an ingenious conjecture of his own, 
to a degree in which the reader cannot sympathize, is not to 
be wondered at; but we do wonder that such self-complacency 
should have led him to a forgetfulness, not merely of delicacy, 
but of decency, in discussing one of his articles. In works of 
anatomy, or metaphysics, where every object of physiological 
research may be expected to be adduced, the reader has no right 
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to complain of the introduction of any topic necessary to the elu- 
cidation of these important subjects; but, while following an 
author in the department of the belles lettres, to come suddenly 
on the grossest filth, is like meeting with sewers in a public gar- 
den. We hope Mr. Taylor will expunge the passage to which 
we allude, in his next edition; or, if he think the conjecture too 
important to be suppressed, let him veil it in the obscurity of a 
dead langdage, that may show there is something which ought to 
be concealed, and that those, only, who seek, may find. We 
could wish also to see the next edition purified from some ble- 
mishes of affected phraseology ; such as ‘ a shire of the heavens,’ 
‘ habituality,’ ‘ actuality,’ ‘ spokenness,’ ‘ maw-wallop,’ &c. A 
writer of real elegance and learning should leave petty singulari- 
ties to those who are at a loss for any distinction. Nor would we 
have him waste his powers in correcting the blunders of the illi- 
terate in explaining the difference between vein and artery ; human 
and humane ; sumptuous and sumptuary; astronomy and astro- 
logy ; general and universal ; lie and lay, &c.: this is the business 
of the pedagogue ; and it is trenching on the province of the lexi- 
cographer to define envoy, president, plenipotentiary and ambas- 
sador ; ambrosia and nectar ; print, cut, copper-plate, &c. The 
office of the synonymist is not to expose the gross errors of the 
ignorant, but to fix the vagueness of classic composition. And 
for this office Mr. Taylor seems well qualified, by a nicely discri- 
minating perception of the shades of meaning superinduced by 
custom, even where the ground of etymology is the same; and 
by a competent knowledge of languages where their assistance is 
required—especially of those northern dialects which form the 
warp and the woof of English, and on which the flowers of Greece 
and Rome have been embroidered. In our own tongue he is 
master of all its powers ; truly conveying that strong and distinct 
view of objects to others, in which his perspicacity exhibits them 
to himself. A few examples will justify our opinion, and enter- 
tain our readers. 

‘To uncover, to discover, to detect : to uncover is Saxon, to discover 
is French, and to detect is Latin, for the same action of removing a 
cover; but to uncover is merely to take off the covering; to discover is 
to lay bare that which was covered ; and to detect is to lay bare that 
which the covering was to have concealed. To uncover a bed: to dis- 
cover a person in the bed: to detect a person who ought not to be in 
the bed.’ 

‘ Effective, efficient, efficacious ; effectual. Causes, which have usually 
a share in producing a given effect, are called effective ; which have 
actually a share, are called efficient; which have a large share, are 
called efficacious ; which have a decisive share, are called effectual.’ 

These 
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These are examples of just distinction, where etymology, alone, 
would have produced nothing but confusion. The following are 
examples where etymology alone could have enabled the author 
to have so accurately estimated the relative forces of the words 

‘ Distinction, diversity, difference, discrimination:—separation, by the 
touch (dis and tango) makes a distinction ; by turning apart (dis and 
verto) makes a diversity ; by carrying asunder (dis and fero) makes a 
difference ; by affixing a mark (dis and crimen) makes a discrimina- 
tion. Distinction, therefore, is applied to delicate variations; diversity 
to glaring contrasts ; difference to hostile unlikeness ; and discrimina- 
tion to formal criticism.’ 

‘ Aitractions, allurements. Attractions draw (ad and trahere ), allure- 
ments beckon (ad and /eurrer), toward the possessor: attractions are 
natural, and allurements are contrived, invitations. The attractions of 
beauty. The allurements of coquetry.’ 

When etymology gives no light of its own, it may reflect it 
from history :— 

‘ To recall, to repeal, to revoke, to call back. ‘To recall is English, to 
repeal is French (rappeler), and to revoke is Latin (revocare), for the 
same idea to call back. Our conversation is English; we recall our 
directions to servants, and other family atrangements. Our laws are 
French ; we repeal acts of parliament, and exiles of the state. Our 
oratory is Latin ; we revoke a panegyric, a denunciation, a promise, or 
athreat. To repeal is legally, and to revoke is solemnly, to recall. We 
recall things, we call back persons.’ 

The reader, while admitting the general accuracy of this com- 
parative statement, will probably have observed how etymology 
has misled the author, in saying we ‘ repeal exiles of the state ;’ 
for though some of our old writers, who affected learned diction, 
(and one of the most notorious of these was Shakspeare,) may be 
cited in defence of the expression, yet it is not modern English. 
And though the last-quoted distinction be generally just, it ought 
to have been qualified: for though we usually recall things, we 
sometimes recall a messenger; and though we usually call back 
persons, we sometimes call back a promise or assertion. Of the 
terse distinctions of Mr. Taylor we must confine ourselves to one 
example :— 

* Honour, glory, fame. A love of honour is the pursuit of that con- 
tiguous praise which raises us in the value of those with whom we as- 
sociate; a love of glory is the pursuit of that diffusive praise which 
raises us in the value of the community to which we belong: a love of 
fame is the pursuit of that lasting praise which raises us in the value of 
successive generations of men. The voice of honour is loud sounding ; 
of glory, far sounding ; of fame, long sounding.’ 

Mr. Taylor has contrived, by elegant ingenuity of illustration, 
sometimes to clothe even the dry bones of philology with beauty. 

The 
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The following is given to exemplify the distinction of ‘ clock and 
dial,’ (which, by-the-bye, a synonymist had nothing to do with,) 
but would have served better to elucidate the difference of annalist 
and historian :— 

‘The annalist Muratori resembles a clock; always exact, distinct, 
complete ; his chapter finishes when the year strikes; and he points 
out the little or the great figures in the area with an equally gradual 
impartiality. The historian Roscoe has illustrated, but flattered the 
Medici ; his pen, like the gnomon of a sun-dial, notices no hours but 
the serene.’ 

We could, with pleasure to ourselves and our readers, mul- 
tiply our extracts from this work; but we must recollect that 
another yet claims our attention; and conclude by expressing 
our hope that Mr. Taylor may be induced to apply, to the further 
illustration of British synonymy, the powers which so eminently 
qualify him for the task ; and that he will consider as proofs of 
our admiration of those powers the hints we have presumed to 
give for their still more successful application. 

After having said so much, we are almost afraid to enter on 
Mr. Crabb’s volume of eight hundred double-columned, large- 
octavo pages ; but the general subject has already been discussed ; 
and we have only to notice how far we think this author has suc- 
ceeded, or failed, in accomplishing what we have stated to be, in 
our opinion, the business of the synonymist. The preface teaches 
us to expect something very superior ; the reason assigned for un- 
dertaking the subject being, that ‘ we have not a single writer who 
has treated it in a scientific manner adequate to its importance.’ 

What the scientific manner of synonymy is Mr. Crabb has not 
directly informed us ; nor have we been able to collect it from his 
practice. If alphabetical order be considered as a scientific arrange- 
ment, it is one of the most incommodious that could have been 
devised ; for instead of a general alphabetical index, referring at 
once to the page where each word may be found, we must turn 
through the bulky volume, till the word is found in all the dignity 
of Roman capitals—rrEMEDITATION, for example ; and when 
found, another set of capitals is referred to in another part of the 
volume, FORETHOUGHT; there we are sent to seek FORECAST ; 
and at FORECAST we are desired to consult FORESIGHT; and after 
being thus bandied about, we are at length favoured with the 
author’s sentiments on PREMEDITATION. Besides this incon- 
venience in consultation, is that of useless enormity of bulk : fre- 
quently, for instance, more than half a column is occupied by 
these lines of Roman capitals ; and how often these referees may 
become referors is alarming to consider. We. have heard of an 
apothecary, in whom the business was hereditary, boasting to ‘ee 
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father of the cure he had wrought on an opulent patient. ‘ You 
managed him very ill,’ said the father: ‘ Nay, sir, but the patient 
is cured:’ ‘ Yes, but you cured him with a few sixpenny boluses, 
instead of a score, or two, of half-crown draughts.’ Now we think 
Mr. Crabb may have benefited by a lesson of this kind from some 
bookseller. Whether we are to attribute to that, or to his own 
natural prolixity, the style of his derivations, we are at a loss to 
decide ; but certainly they very much resemble a boy’s parsing at 
school. The reader shall judge :— 

‘ Antipathy ; in French, antipathie ; Latin, antipathia ; Greek, ayti- 
maQeva, compounded of avt, against, and waa, feeling, signifies a 
feeling against.’ ‘ Spacious, in French, spacieux ; Latin, spatiosus, 
comes from spatium, a space, implying the quality of having space ;’ 
and the implication certainly is very direct. But this kind of pro- 
lixity is tolerable, compared with that of the copious illustrations 
of his own, which he has deemed requisite to be added to ‘ exam- 

les drawn from the best writers.’ For he tells us, in the preface, 
that he should have considered ‘ his work but half completed, had 
he made it a mere register of verbal distinctions.’ And, accord- 
ingly, full one-half of it is a register of the opinions, religious, 
moral, and political, of Mr. George Crabb ; and the student of 
English philology must expend his money, and his time, to 
weary himself with all the trite remarks and stale declamations, 
which the political events and religious dissensions of the last 
thirty years have suggested to a very ordinary mind. ‘The pages 
swarm with such sentences, for the existence of which, as of some 
tribes of insects, no object is apparent but the multiplication of 
their kind. The citation of authorities shows a great extent of 
reading ; especially as we are assured, that ‘ the selection has been 
made by an actual perusal of the authors, without the assistance 
of Johnson’s Dictionary ;'—a boast, which claims credit for in- 
dustry at the expense of judgment, as his would do, who should 
vaunt his knowledge of the stars, and disclaim the use of the 
telescope. To justify fully what we have said, by quotation, would 
be to incur, by prolixity of our own, the censure we have passed on 
another : but we will take one example, because it is short, and 
comprehensively bad ; only too short, even with Mr, Crabb’s 
powers, to give a fair specimen of his wonted wearisomeness. 
‘Thus, then, we have, in a list of synonymes, the almost antithetical 
words, ‘ defensible and defensive :’ we have been previously re- 
ferred for the etymology to defend, which refers us to apologise, 
where we are told, that defend is, ‘ in French, défendre ; Latin, 
defensus, participle of defendo, compounded of de and fendo, to 
keep, or ward off.’ Then, for the explanation, we are told, 


* Defensible is employed for the thing that is defended; defensive for 
the 
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the thing that defends. An opinion, or a line of conduct, is defensible ; 
a weapon, or a military operation, is defensive. The defensible is 
opposed to the indefensible, and the defensive to the offensive. It is 
the height of folly to attempt to defend that which is indefensible: it 
is sometimes prudent to act on the defensive, when we are not in a 
condition to commence the offensive.’ 

Then follow a citation from Blackstone, and another from Burke ; 
and then, ‘ DEFENSIVE, v. DEFENSIBLE.’—Of a truth ‘ Gratiano 
speaks an infinite deal of nothing; more than any man in all 
Venice.’ ' 

As an etymologist, Mr. Crabb seems to have some dictionary- 
knowledge of many languages ; but to be quite unacquainted with 
the philosophy, or history even, of language in general. He will 
dig deep in the soils of Italy, Greece, &c., for the root of an 
English word, which may be seen running along the surface of its 
native Saxon bed ;—where, even if this author found it, he would 
consider it as an exotic imported from the south; though the 
early stream of emigration had been as constantly and conspicu- 
ously from the north, as that of the aurora borealis itself. Mr. 
Crabb is entirely ignorant of the sort of light which the languages 
of classic antiquity and the Gothic dialects have in recent times 
been made to throw upon each other. With him pull is derived 
‘from pello (its exact opposite), to thrust,’ and had any one sug- 
gested the Saxon pullian, Mr. Crabb would probably have derived 
that from pello too, Again: ‘ need, in German noth, is probably 
from the Greek ayvayxn, necessity ;’ not from nydde, Saxon, com- 
pelled—neod, Saxon, necessity. ‘This deficiency in etymological 
knowledge leads, of course, to ridiculous extravagance of con- 
jecture, and false estimates of the power of words. ‘ Heed, in 
German hiithen,’ (hedan, Saxon) ‘ in all probability comes from 
vito and video.’ Become (cweman, Saxon, to please) is ‘ from 
coming in its place’-—and comely (from the same cweman) is 
‘ from come, like, coming as one would have it.” Choak (kuak, 
Gothic, the throat, as we have throttle, to collar, &c.) is with our 
author ‘ probably a variation of cheek, in Saxon ceac, because 
strangulation is effected by a compression of the throat under the 
cheek bone.’ We have the following elegantly grammatical ac- 
count under the article ‘ to admit, allow, permit, suffer, tolerate.’ 
‘The actions denoted by the three first are more or less voluntary ; 
those of the two dast are involuntary,’ 

And the very authority he cites, ‘no man ought to be tolerated 
in, &c. Steele’—shows that Steele considered the act as optional: 
But this contradiction of Mr. Crabb’s assertions, made by Mr. 
Crabb’s own authorities, is very frequent. Having derived ‘ Cast 
from casus,’ fallen, he of course tells us, that ‘cast requires no 
VOL, XXXV. NO. LXX. 25 particular 
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particular effort;’ and deriving inroad from in and road, he con- 
siders inroad as made with an intention to ‘occupy’ as well as 
‘invade ;’ but as the word really comes from in and ride, there is 
no kind of invasion that less includes the idea of occupation. And 
if Mr. Crabb would have condescended to consult ‘ Johnson’s 
Dictionary,’ he might, in these instances, as in hundreds of others, 
have been corrected in his notions of common acceptation, if not 
of radical etymology. He would not, then, have told us, that 
morbid is ‘ used only in a moral application ;’ that far is ‘ used 
only as an adverb ;’ that ‘ similarity respects only internal pro- 
perties ;’ that ‘ Essay is altogether in a figurative sense,’ &c. ; and 
if he had still further condescended to consult Lindley Murray’s 
Grammar, he would not have pronounced that ‘ a carriage should 
neither be haughty or servile,’ nor spoken concerning ‘ circum- 
stances which is passing ;’ nor of ‘a hart darting to make her 
escape.’ 

However, with all this apparent incompetency for the office of 
Synonymist, Mr. Crabb has most industriously brought together 
a mass of materials and observations, which, under judicious 
selection, in more skilful hands, may, hereafter, essentially con- 
tribute to the service of English literature. ‘There is a patient 
examination of words, in all their bearings, and a collection of 
remarks on the peculiar uses of each, that are highly valuable: but, 
then, so buried in heaps of rubbish, that not much less labour, 
and a great deal more judgment, will be required to select, than 
have been employed to amass them. After this observation it 
seems arrogant to exemplify ; and yet it would be. unjust not to 
give some specimens of the good, when we have thought ourselves 
obliged to adduce so many of the bad, 

* Disgrace is more than dishonour and less than shame. The disgrace 
is applicable to those who are not sensible of the dishonour ; and the 
shame to those, who are not sensible of the disgrace.’ 

‘ Hollow respects the body, itself—the absence of its own materials 
produces hollowness : empty respects foreign bodies; their absence in 
another body constitutes emptiness.’ 

‘To be, become, grow. Be is positive ; become is relative ; a person 
is what he is without regard to what he was ; he becomes that, which he 
was not before : to grow is to become by gradual process.’ 

And many more such we might adduce, even of Mr. Crabb’s 
own ; still more of such which he has adopted. 

But after all that has been said, we consider the most serious 
charge against Mr. Crabb is yet to come : viz., that of having 
unjustly seized, and converted to his own use, the property of 
another ; for what else is it to enrich his work by inserting in It 
what, if collected, would form a large portion of a coujemporery 
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book, which book he knows to be, at the time, a competitor with 
his own for public favour? It is true the depredation is generally 
avowed, a circumstance however which only exculpates from theft 
to convict of robbery. With regard to the ancients, properly so 
called, or authors who are, to us, as in the place of ancients, who 
live only in their books—not even an acknowledgment may be 
uecessary, ‘Ils sont tous, ou fort peu s’en faut, des noms si 
fameux et anciens, qu’ils me semblent se nommer assez sans moi.’ 
Nor even with regard to contemporaries, would we blame a writer 
for single words: they are lawful game, ‘ wild by nature, the pro- 
perty of all who can capture them’—‘ and peihaps a few common 
flowers of speech may be gathered, as we pass over our neigh- 
bour’s inclosure, without stigmatizing us with the title of thieves ; 
but we must not therefore plunder his cultivated fruit.’ 

If Mr. Taylor have not leisure to continue his own work, and 
would condescend to make reprisals on Mr. Crabb’s, he might, 
with the free use of a bolter, like the Academy Della Crusca, 
render considerable service to his native.tongue. For we repeat, 
that Mr. Crabb has collected much valuable matter from others, 
and added some himself; but confused in arrangement, and en- 
tangled, and encumbered, and obscured, with foreign matter ;— 

* So spins the silk-worm small its slender store ; 
And labours till it clouds itself all o’er.’ 

If the book, thus loaded with lumber, should be the occasion 
of suppressing the productions of chaster pens, it will continue 
a permanent burthen upon our literature ; but if any equally com- 
prehensive and purer work appear, this will sink by its own 
weight, 








Art. V.—1. Voyage of His Majesty's Ship Blonde to the Sand- 
wich Islands, in the Years 1824-1825, London. 1827. 

2. Narrative of a Tour through Hawaii, or Owhyhee ; with 
Remarks on the History, Traditions, Manners, Customs, and 
Language of the Inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands. By 
William Ellis, Missionary from the Society and Sandwich 
Islands. London, 1826. 

WE have not quite made up our minds to join with the 

editor of the ‘ Voyage of His Majesty’s Ship Blonde’ in the 
expression of regret that the Rev. Mr. Bloxam, the chaplain and 
journalist of that voyage, should have left England before it was 
determined to send an account of it to the press :—what has been 
lost in any additions or alterations he might have made on a revi- 
sion of his manuscript, is, to us at least, more than compensated 
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by our having, if we really have, the narrative in its original state, 
recording the transactions and impressions as they occurred and 
were felt at the time. It is, however, but a meagre narrative, 
being confined chiefly to the transactions that took place with the 
natives, in consequence of the Blonde having carried out the 
bodies of the late king and queen of the Sandwich Islands, and 
the surviving part of their suite. For the introduction, which 
is briefly and ably drawn up, we are indebted, as we understand, 
to Mrs. Maria Graham, a lady not unknown to literary fame, 
who undertook to edit the work, in the absence of the chaplain. 
That part of it which relates to the royal visitors from the Sand- 
wich Islands, during their stay in London, is highly interesting ; 
and knowing, as we do, the source from which Mrs. Graham 
derived her information, we are convinced the readers of her 
memoir may safely permit it to leave on their minds an impression 
highly favourable to the good sense, sound feeling, and humane 
disposition of those untutored, but very far from savage or barba- 
rous, islanders. 

It is evident, indeed, from a perusal of the two works whose 
titles are placed at the head of this article, that a more cheerful, 
inoffensive, hospitable, and kindhearted people than the Sandwich 
islanders do not exist in any society whatever ; and that there is 
not to be found, in a rude, uncivilized state, a people of more 
ingenuity, or more desirous of instruction and improvement, than 
these islanders are. A most unfavourable impression of their 
character was, indeed—and naturally enough—made by the 
murder of our celebrated navigator who first discovered their 
islands ; but it was even then suspected, and it has subsequently 
been fully proved, that his death was the result of a misunder- 
standing ; that there was not the slightest intention of injuring 
a hair of his head ; that, on the contrary, the veneration bestowed 
on him, both before and after his death, fell little short of a desire 
to render divine honours to his person and his memory; and that, 
to this moment, they have never ceased to regret and deplore the 
unfortunate and melancholy occurrence. 

As the chance of improvement in knowledge and prosperity, or 
the reverse, in despotic governments, depends mainly on the per- 
sonal character of the sovereign, it was fortunate for the inhabit- 
ants of the Sandwich Islands, that a man possessed of so vigorous 
a mind as Tamehameha should have ruled over them so soon 
after the discovery, when English, Americans, and Russians began 
to visit the islands ; and that his reign was of so long a duration. 
In the time of Cook and Vancouver, each of the seven islands had 
its king or chief, among whom a petty warfare was constantly 
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kept up. Tamehameha reduced the whole under his sway, and 
thus put an end to these harassing and exterminating broils. 

From Vancouver he learnt to build ships of considerable burden ; 
his subjects soon became good seamen, and engaged in commer- 
cial speculations to the coasts of America and Asia, and even as 
far as Canton; he granted lands to foreign residents, and even 
had the good sense to protect by taboo, or rendering sacred, for ten 
years, the cattle left by Vancouver ; the consequence of which i is, 
that numerous herds are now running wild, especially in the 
interior of Owhyhee, the largest of the seven islands, besides those 
which are domesticated. He encouraged the law of inheritance, 
by bestowing the lands on the wives and children of the deceased, 
whereas, by the old custom of the country, they always reverted to 
the king. He caused roads to be made, waste lands to be reclaimed, 
wells to be sunk, new vegetables to be introduced, and groves of 
fruit-trees to be planted; he built forts for the protection of the 
towns, and procured artillery from the trading vessels, to be mounted 
upon them. From the time of Vancouver’s visit, when he voluntarily 
made a cession of the islands to Great Britain, he always consi- 
dered the English as his best friends and protectors. Itis due to 
this uneducated man to say that perhaps no country in the world, 
during a reign of thirty years, ever witnessed so great a change in 
the condition of a people as did the Sandwich Islands under that 
of ‘Tamehameha. 

‘ His intelligent mind was aware of the incalculable superiority 
possessed by the Europeans and others, whose ships visited him, over 
his own poor islanders. ‘The circumstances, that the English were the 
first to touch there; that their vessels were the largest and most 
powerful ; that, besides the advantages sought for themselves in pro- 
curing provisions of all kinds, they had endeavoured to improve the 
islands by carrying thither new and profitable animals and vegetables; 
all led him to look on the British as not only the most powerful, but 
the most friendly, of the new nations they had learned to know; and 
he might reasonably hope that we should be as willing as able to 
protect them against the insults and injuries that some of the traders 
had offered them.’— Voyage, p. 37. 

It is supposed, indeed, that he did more than appeared exter- 
nally during his life-time ; and, in particular, that, from witnessing 
the superior intelligence of his European visitors, he had taken up, 
and to a certain extent acted upon, a deep prejudice against the 
crafty priesthood and clumsy religion which had so long imbued 
the minds of his people with all the folly and much of the cruelty of 
superstition. His desire for the introduction of some more rational 
faith manifested itself, as all believed at the time, in the conduct 
adopted almost immediately after his death, in May, 1819, by his 
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son and successor, Iolani Riho Riho. After many conferences 
with the chiefs of the islands on the absurdities of their religion, 
especially the impotence of the wooden images which they were in 
the habit of adoring, and to whom they frequently offered human 
sacrifices, the new king (who had, on his accession, assumed his 
father’s name of TTamehameha) announced his resolution, with the 
consent of his nobles, at once to desecrate the Morais or temples, 
and destroy the idols. ‘The king’s mother, indeed, showed some 
little reluctance ; she asked what harm had their gods done? 
‘ Nay,’ said the chiefs, ‘what good have they done ? Are not the 
offerings we are required to make burdensome, and the human 
sacrifices demanded by the priests cruel and useless? Do not the 
foreigners who visit our shores laugh at our supposing these ill- 
shaped logs of wood can protect us?’ To which the queen replied, 
‘Do as you will’—and on that same‘day the morais and the hevas 
were destroyed or desecrated, except some few places, where the 
bones of certain famous chiefs were deposited, and over which a 
few old priests were permitted to keep watch. 

The next important step taken by Riho Riho, was the total abo- 
lition of that singular instrument of power and oppression, which 
then extended over the whole of the Polynesian islands—and appears 
to be exclusively confined to them—the Taboo ; an instrument, by 
virtue of which the king, the chiefs, and the priests could at any 
time possess themselves of the property of the people; while the 
females, in particular, were made to feel all its humiliating and 
degrading force. From its birth, the child, if a female, was not 
allowed to be fed with a particle of food from the father’s dish, or 
that had been cooked at the father’s fire ; if a boy, he partook of 
his father’s food, and ate his meals with him, while the mother 
was not only obliged to eat in an outhouse, but was interdicted 
from tasting certain species of animal food and fruits. Of 
this essential part of their cruel system of idolatry, Mr. Ellis has 
given the best explanation we have yet met with. The word, in 
its literal sense, means sacred ; in a religious sense, it implies a 
separation from ordimary purposes, and an exclusive appropriation 
to persons or things bearing a sacred character. ‘Thus, those 
chiefs of the highest rank, who derive their genealogy from the 
gods, are taboo; the morais, or temples, are taboo ; but females 
generally, not being invested with a sacred character, are not 
taboo ; and hence the prohibition of females from eating any of 
the fruits or animals that enter into the offermgs to the gods. It 
is probable that this degradation of females was brought, with 
many other customs and superstitions, by the original settlers from 
the east. Mr. Ellis tells us :— 

‘ The tabu seasons were either common or strict. During a common 
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tabu, the men were only required to abstain from their usual avocations, 
and attend at the heiau when the prayers were offered, every morning 
and evening. But during the season of strict tabu, every fire and light on 
the island or district must be extinguished; no canoe must be launched 
on the water, no person must bathe ; and, except those whose attendance 
was required at the temple, no individual must be seen out of doors ; 
nodog must bark, no pig must grunt, no cock must crow,—or the tabu 
would be broken, and fail to accomplish the object designed. On these 
occasions they tied up the mouths of the dogs and pigs, and put the 
fowls under a calabash, or fastened a piece of cloth over their eyes. 
All the common people prostrated themselves, with their faces touching 
the ground, before the sacred chiefs, when they walked out, particularly 
during tabu; and neither the king nor the priests were allowed to 
touch anything ; even their food was put into their mouths by another 
person.’—Ellis, pp. 366, 367. 

For every breach of a strict taboo, the delinquent was offered 
as a sacrifice to the offended deity, by being burnt or strangled, 
or dispatched with a club or a stone, within the precincts of the 
temple. Well may Mr. Ellis say, that ‘ an institution so univer- 
sal in its influence, and so inflexible in its demands, contributed 
very materially to the bondage and oppression of the natives in 
general.’ To the honour of the young king, he determined to 
relieve the great body of the people from the miseries of this sin- 
gular institution, and the females from a state of hopeless 
degradation. For this purpose, he instituted a great feast, at 
which the chiefs, the priests, and multitudes of the people were 
assembled. 

‘ When the baked meats were brought into the king’s presence, he 
caused the choicest part of them, and especially of those kinds of food 
which it was unlawful for women to taste, to be carried into the eating- 
house of his wives, and accompanying them himself, he sat down and 
ate, and caused the women to eat, in the sight of the people, of all the 
things looked upon as prohibited. The priests and chiefs were instantly 
apprized of the fact, which to the multitude appeared prodigious, and 
calculated to awaken the vengeance of Heaven; but they, prepared 
beforehand, had already met together, and the chief priest Hevaheva, 
preventing the messenger with the report, explained to the people, that 
as the gods had not revenged the violation of the tabu it was a sign 
they had no power, and therefore ought to be destroyed; on which 
Hevaheva himself began by setting fire to the principal morai. On 
that day the idols were overthrown ; and as soon as the event could 
be known in the other islands, the example was followed without hesi- 
tation.’~- Voyage, p. 47. 

From this moment, two chiefs, possessed of great power and 
influence, Karaimoku (better known by his assumed name of 
William Pitt), and Boki, his brother, resolved to take the first 
opportunity of solemnly and openly professing Christianity ; and, 
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accordingly, when Captain Freycinet touched at the Sandwich 
Islands in his voyage round the world, these two chiefs were bap- 
tized by the chaplain of his ship; ‘ and thus (to use Mrs. Graham’s 
words) Christianity was planted by the spontaneous will of the na- 
tives, before any mission even of persuasion had reached them.’ It 
was not till the following year, that the American Missionaries landed 
on the islands, where they were kindly received ‘vy the king, who 
assigned them lands and houses, and a piece of ground close to his 
own residence for a church. The voluntary destruction which had 
taken place of the monstrous and shapeless logs of wood which had 
been worshipped as deities, and the desecration of the temples, had 
fully prepared the minds of the chiefs for the reception of a new 
faith ; but, it will readily be supposed, the mass of the people 
were unable at once to rid themselves of the many deep-rooted 
superstitions which had grown with their growth ; above all others, 
it was hard to drive out the dreams connected with the active and 
terrific volcanoes of these islands, and the fire-gods supposed 
to dwell amidst those awful scenes. The goddess Pelé, who 
presides over the internal fires, is supposed to have exacted 
from the first pair who landed on Owhyhee, such offerings as 
they had to present; and when she burst forth from her abode in 
streams of burning lava, she was propitiated by throwing hogs, 
and sometimes an infant, into the liquid flame. This idolatrous 
worship is now no more ; it was the last and most powerful that 
remained, and its abolition was at length effected, as Mr. Bloxam 
tells us, by ‘one of the greatest acts of moral courage which has, 
perhaps, ever been performed ; the actor was a woman, and, as 
we are pleased to call her, a savage.’ But, in order to exhibit 
the full merit of this extraordinary woman, for such she must be 
considered, it will be right to extract from Mr. Ellis’s narrative, a 
brief sketch of the principal island of Owhyhee, which, by a silly 
affectation of Italianizing, as they call it, the language and proper 
names (the letter w in Italian!), the American Missionaries are 
pleased to spell Hawaii. 

Owhyhee, the largest of the seven islands, covering a space of 
about four thousand square miles, is one complete mass of lava in 
different stages of decomposition. ‘ Perforated with innumerable 
apertures,’ says Mr. Ellis, ‘in the shape of craters, the island 
forms a hollow cone over one vast furnace, situated in the heart of 
a stupendous submarine mountain rising from the bottom of the 
sea.’ Two immense peaked mountains rise out of the north-east 
and south-west extremities of the central table-land, the former 
named Mouna Kea, or the White Mountain, supposed to be 
eighteen,—and the latter, Mouna Roa, fifteen—thousand feet 
high. ‘The steep declivity of this table-land,—which, at dif- 
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ferent distances from the coast, rises into a continued ridge, 
from three to six thousand feet in height—is indented with 
innumerable craters, whose floods of melted lava have from 
time to time encroached considerably on the sea. Some twenty- 
five years ago, an eruption from the summit of Mouna Huararai, 
a part of the ridge on the western side, estimated at eight thou- 
sand feet in height, poured forth a torrent of lava, which over- 
whelmed in its course several villages, destroyed numerous plan- 
tations and fish-ponds of the inhabitants, and filled up the deep 
bay of Kairauea to the extent of twenty miles in length, forming an 
entirely new line of coast. A prodigious number of hogs were 
thrown alive into the burning stream to appease the anger of the 
gods, and stay its devastating course. ‘Tamehameha himself, little as 
he was tainted with superstition in general, thought it expedient on 
this occasion to be present at the scene of desolation. Attended 
by a large retinue of chiefs and priests, he approached the stream- 
ing lava, cut off a lock of his sacred hair, and threw it into the 
torrent; whereupon the gods were appeased, or at least the lava 
ceased to flow, which added in no small degree to the influence of 
the king over the minds of the people. No wonder, then, that the 
priests of the fire-gods made a severe struggle to maintain their 
ground: when the national idolatry was publicly abolished, in the 
year 1819, by Riho Riho, they openly denounced the most awful 
threatenings of earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, in revenge, 
they said, for the insult offered to the national religion by the 
king and the chiefs. This adherence to Pelé, the goddess of fire, 

and her numerous train of subordinate deities male and female, 
was witnessed on several occasions, years afterwards, by the mis- 
sionaries, in their peregrinations round the island: on the votaries 
of this particular superstition they were unable to make the least 
impression. 

In one place, where a sermon had been preached on the 
greatness of Jehovah, an old woman, who had listened with great 
attention, all at once exclaimed, ‘ Powerful are the gods of 
Owhyhee, and great is Pelé.’ This was succeeded by a song in 
honour of the goddess, 1 in which some joined, others shouted, ‘and 
a third set laughed in chorus. ‘The missionaries thought them 
intoxicated, but being assured to the contrary, and that it was 
only the inspiration of the goddess, they thought it right to have 
some conversation with the old priestess ; but all they could get 
from her, was her admission, that, for anything she knew to the 
contrary, their Jehovah might be a very ‘good god, and that it 
was right they should worship him ; ¢ but,’ said she, ‘ Pelé is my 
deity, and the great goddess of Hawaii, Kirauea is the place of 
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her abode; Ohiaotelani is one corner of her house. From the 
land beyond the sky, in former times, she came.’ Immediately 
the chanting, shouting, and laughing were resumed, after which 
the old lady launched forth into the deeds and honours of Pelé, 
in so rapid and vociferous a manner, accompanied by such violent 
gestures, that she seemed to have lost all command of herself; 
lastly, assuming a haughty air, she exclaimed, ‘I am Pelé; I 
shall never die ; and those who follow me, when they die, if part 
of their bones be taken to Kirauea, will live with me in the bright 
fires there.’ 

It will now be necessary to give a short account of this Kirauea, 
the terrific abode of the goddess of subterranean fires, and the 
largest and most extraordinary volcanic crater on the face of the 
globe. It is situated in the midst of a plain, fifteen or sixteen 
miles in circumference, the whole surface of which, sunk from 
two to four hundred feet below its original level, appears rent into 
deep chasms, out of which columns of flame, smoke, and vapour 
are continually ascending; here and there a few beds of sulphur, 
and black pools of fresh water diversify, without diminishing, the 
savageness of the scene. 

‘ After walking some distance (says Mr. Ellis) over the sunken 
plain, which in several places sounded hollow under our feet, we at 
length came to the edge of the great crater, where a spectacle, sublime 
and even appalling, presented itself before us— 

“We stopped and trembled.” 

Astonishment and awe for some moments rendered us mute, and, like 
statues, we stood fixed to the spot, with our eyes riveted on the abyss 
below. Immediately before us yawned an immense gulf, in the form 
of a crescent, about two miles in length, from north-east to south-west, 
nearly a mile in width, and apparently eight hundred feet deep. The 
bottom was covered with lava, and the south-west and northern parts of 
it were one vast flood of burning matter, in a state of terrific ebullition, 
rolling to and fro its “ fiery surge’ and flaming billows. Fifty-one 
conical islands, of varied form and size, containing so many craters, rose 
either round the edge or from the surface of the burning lake. Twenty- 
two constantly emitted columns of grey smoke, or pyramids of brilliant 
flame ; and several of these at the same time vomited from their ignited 
mouths streams of lava, which rolled in blazing torrents down their black 
indented sides into the boiling mass below.’—Ellis, pp. 206, 207. 

‘ The agitated mass of liquid Java, like a flood of melted metal, raged 
with tumultuous whirl. The lively flame that danced over its undulating 
surface, tinged with sulphureous blue, or glowing with mineral red, cast 
a broad glare of dazzling light on the indented sides of the insulated 
craters, whose roaring mouths, amidst rising flames, and eddying streams 
of fire, shot up, at frequent intervals, with loudest detonations, spherical 
masses of fusing lava, or bright ignited stones.’-—Jbid. p. 215. 
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Lieutenant Malden, of the Blonde, estimated the height of the 
plain at about three thousand feet ; the circumference of the great 
crater, nearly eight miles ; the depth, from the edge to a black 
rocky ledge surrounding it, nine hundred and thirty-two feet ; and 
from this ledge to the bottom four hundred more,—making the 
total height of the crater one thousand three hundred and thirty- 
two feet. The cones rising out of the bottom, about fifty in 
number, and from twenty to seventy feet high, resemble in their 
shape the chimneys of a glass-house, and some of them were 
constantly vomiting out flame and liquid fire. 

No one can wonder that these enormous volcanoes, from which 
they have so frequently suffered, should have inspired the simple 
natives of Owhyhee with terror and superstition. We learn with- 
out surprise that even down to the other day, neither the missiona- 
ries nor the officers of the Blonde could without considerable 
difficulty prevail on the inhabitants to accompany them to Kirauea. 
The king, with all the assistance of his chiefs, and all the endea- 
vours of the missionaries, strove, and strove in vain, to put down 
the worship of Pelé; nothing, it seeméd, was ever to be able to 
expel the belief that the goddess, when offended, visited the chil- 
dren of men with thunder, lightning, earthquakes, and streams of 
liquid fire—the instruments of her mighty power and vengeance. 
What the united efforts, however, of kings and chiefs and mis- 
sionaries failed to accomplish, has been brought about by the 
heroic act of one woman: but we shall leave it to Mr. Bloxam 
to describe this courageous enterprise, worthy an apostle of old, 
of Kapiolani. ‘This lady, he says, 

‘the wife of Nahi, a female chief of the highest rank, had recently 
embraced Christianity; and desirous of propagating it, and of unde- 
ceiving the natives as to their false gods, she resolved to climb the 
mountain, descend into the crater, and, by thus braving the volcanic 
deities in their very homes, convince the inhabitants of the island that 
God is God alone, and that the false subordinate deities existed only in 
the fancies of their weak adorers. ‘Thus determined, and accompanied 
by a missionary, she, with part of her family, and a number of follow- 
ers, both of her own vassals and those of other chiefs, ascended Peli. 
At the edge of the first precipice that bounds the sunken plain, many 
of her followers and companions lost courage and turned back ; at the 
second, the rest earnestly entreated her to desist from her dangerous 
enterprise, and forbear to tempt the powerful gods of the fires. But 
she proceeded; and on the very verge of the crater caused the hut 
we were now sheltered in to be constructed for herself and people. 
Here she was assailed anew by their entreaties to return home, and 
their assurances, that if she persisted in violating the houses of the 
goddess, she would draw on herself, and those with her, certain de- 
struction. Her answer was noble :—* I will descend into the crater,” 
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said she; “ and if I do not return safe, then continue to worship Peli: 
but if I come back unhurt you must learn to adore the God who created 
Peli.” She accordingly went down the steep and difficult side of the 
crater, accompanied by a missionary, and by some whom love or duty 
induced to follow her. Arrived at the bottom, she pushed a stick into 
the liquid lava, and stirred the ashes of the burning lake. The charm 
of superstition was at that moment broken. Those who had expected 
to see the goddess, armed with flame and sulphurous smoke, burst forth 
and destroy the daring heroine who thus braved her in her very sanc- 
tuary, were awe-struck when they saw the fire remain innocuous, and 
the flames roll harmless, as though none were present. They acknow- 
ledged the greatness of the God of Kapiolani; and from that time few 
indeed have been the offerings, and little the reverence offered to the 
fires of Peli.’— Voyage, pp. 187, 188. 

What a sublime subject to exercise the powers of the pencil! 
—the bottom of a deep crater, vomiting forth streams of igneous 
lava, a terrified group receding from the fiery furnace, a missionary 
in the attitude of prayer, while Kapiolani, with a rod in her hand, 
marches with confident step to the very orifice of the gulf, to dis- 
solve for ever the spell which had bound these islanders from time 
immemorial to the service of the terrific goddess ;—a spell which 
was too powerful for all the art and eloquence of the missionaries 
to deal with. It was in vain they set up, as they were wont to 
do, Jehovah in opposition to Pelé : it seems never to have occurred 
to these worthy men, that a simple practical explanation of the 
power of steam might have done more to weaken the belief of 
her votaries than five hundred sermons. 

The missionaries in this quarter have not, indeed, displayed 
much common sense in their methods of proceeding. It is but 
justice, however, to say, that they have at least conferred one 
most important secular benefit on the people of the Sandwich 
Islands, by instructing them in the pala pala, or arts of reading 
and writing. ‘The king, Riho Riho, his queen, and the chiefs of 
both sexes, applied themselves with the greatest diligence to these 
new studies. ‘Their progress was rapid; they were soon able to 
write letters to one another in their own language, and heard to 
exclaim with rapture how wonderful, how delightful it was thus 
to whisper in the ear of a friend—though removed to the greatest 
distance. Mr. Ellis says, the king, in particular, would sit for 
hours together at his writing-desk, and on opening it one day, he 
remarked ‘ that he expected more advantage from that desk than 
from that fine brig,’ pointing to one of his vessels then lying at 
anchor in the bay. ‘I have sat beside him,’ he adds, ‘ at his 
desk sometimes from nine or ten o’clock in the morning till nearly 
sun-set, during which his pen has not been out of his hand more 
than three-quarters of an hour, while he was at dinner.’ It is 
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stated, that his mind was naturally inquisitive, his memory reten- 
tive, and his thirst for knowledge incessant; and certainly his 
information respecting the different nations of the world appears 
to have been mach more extensive than could have been expected. 
‘I have heard him,’ says Mr. Ellis, ‘ entertain a party of chiefs for 
hours together, with accounts of different parts of the earth, 
describing the extensive lakes, the mountains, and mines of North 
and South America; the elephants and inhabitants of India ; the 
houses, manufactures, &c. of England, with no small accuracy, 
considering he had never seen them.’ He frequently declared 
his conviction of the truth and the advantages of Christianity, 
attended public worship on the Sabbath, and recommended the 
same to his people. He was generous and kind-hearted. ‘ In 
several places on our tour,’ says Mr. Ellis, ‘ the mothers showed 
us their children, and told us, that when Riho Riho passed that 
way he had kissed them.’ Though he wanted that energy and 
strength of character so conspicuous in his father, he possessed 
both decision and enterprize ; his abolition of the national idolatry 
was a striking instance of the former, and his voyage to England 
of the latter. 

This long and hazardous expedition was prompted by his 
earnest desire to see for himself a country of which he had heard 
sO many interesting accounts,—to obtain a personal interview 
with the king, for the purpose of placing himself and his islands, 
as his father had done, under the protection of Great Britain, 
—to make himself acquainted with our institutions, and to wit- 
ness the forms and proceedings of our courts of justice. It was 
his wish that Mr. Ellis should accompany him as interpreter, 
but Starbuck, the master of the Aigle, (the vessel in which the king 
proposed to sail,) refused to receive the missionary, insisting that a 
Frenchman, of the name of Rives, a low, cunning, and profligate 
man, who had lived upwards of twenty years on the islands, 
should act as interpreter. ‘This Starbuck is an American, 
although his owners were English. Boki, governor of Whahoo, 
and Leliah, his wife, were to be of the party. It was arranged 
that Karaimoku (or William Pitt, brother to Boki) should be 
regent in the king’s absence, and in case of his death be joined 
in that office by the late king’s widow, during the minority of 
Kiau Kiouli, her youngest son, then about ten years of age. 

Kamehamaroo, the name of the queen who accompanied 
Riho Riho, was twenty-six years of age—two years younger than 
her husband—a woman distinguished for great good-nature and 
benevolence ; she was ever ready to step forward to protect the 
poor against the displeasure of the king or the chiefs; her aid 
was never refused to those who sought it, and many a distressed 
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foreigner had experienced relief at her hands; the temper of her 
mind was equable, inclining to the vivacious, her manners agree- 
able, her disposition most kind and affectionate, It may easily 
be imagined with what regret all ranks of people must have wit- 
nessed the parting with two persons so amiable and so universally 
beloved: the scene is thus described by Mr. Ellis, who was an 
eye-witness :— 

‘The circumstances attending her departure from the islands were 
peculiarly affecting. The king had gone on hoard the L’Aigle ; the boat 
was waiting to convey her to the ship. She arose, embraced her mother 
and other relations most affectionately, and passed through the crowd 
towards the boat, The people fell down on their knees as she walked 
along, pressing and saluting her feet, frequently bathing them with tears 
of unfeigned sorrow, and making loud wailings, in which they were 
joined by the thousands who thronged the sea-shore. 

* When she reached the water-side, she turned and beckoned to the 
people, to cease their cries. As soon as they were silent, she said, “1 
am going to a distant land, and perhaps we shall not meet again. Let 
us pray to Jehovah, that he may preserve ws on the water, and you on 
the shore.” She then called Auna, a native teacher from the Society 
Islands, and requested him to pray. He did so; at the conclusion, she 
waved her hand to the people, and said, ‘* Aroha nui oukou :” (Attach- 
ment great to you:) she then stepped into the boat, evidently much 
affected. The multitude followed her, not only to the beach, but into 
the sea, where many, wading into the water, stood waving their hands, 
exhibiting every attitude of sorrow, and uttering their loud w-e, u-e ; 
(alas! alas !) till the boat had pulled far out to sea,’ 

The Aigle touched on her way to England at Rio de Janeiro, 
where the emperor received the king and his companions in a 
polite and generous manner, and the English consul-general gave 
a grand ball, to which all the principal Brazilian families and 
English residents were invited. On their arrival at Portsmouth, 
Starbuck landed them without ceremony or notice of any kind, 
and sent them off to Osborne’s hotel, in the Adelphi, ‘This man 
had complete command of the money taken on board by the 
king ; the original amount had been twenty-five thousand dollars 
—but when the chests were opened at the Bank of England, 
they were found to contain little more than ten thousand, Star- 
buck, when called upon to account for this deficiency, alleged 
that three thousand had been spent at Rio de Janeiro, and a cer- 
tain sum in trayelling from Portsmouth to London; the rest, it 
may be supposed, he took to himself as a remuneration for the 
passage. It is shrewdly suspected that his plan was, as soon as 
the remainder of the money should be exhausted, to carry the 
whole party to the United States. 

On their first appearance in London, the ladies were dressed in 
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strange habiliments, ‘The queen wore trowsers and a long bed- 
gown of coloured yelveteen; and her friend Leliah, the wife of 
Boki, something of the same kind; and when Mr. Canning sent 
to inquire after them, they were found playing whist with a pack 
of dirty cards, complaining bitterly of the cold, and, on the whole, 
in a state as far removed as possible not only from regal dignity, 
but from everything like comfort. The first object, after getting 
them out of the hands of such a person as Starbuck, was to pro- 
vide dresses suitable to the climate and the condition of the 
wearers. ‘The Secretary of State appointed a gentleman to super- 
intend their concerns, to see that all their wants and wishes were 
supplied, and to show them all the sights of London that could 
be supposed to afford them gratification—St. Paul’s, Westmin- 
ster Abbey, the theatres, the opera, and the parks. No persons 
could be more tractable, or adapt themselves with more good 
temper to the usages of this country than the whole party; their 
behaviour, whether at home or abroad, was marked by the strictest 
decorum. It is proper to note that their moderation in the article 
of food was quite remarkable ; what they did eat was chiefly fish, 
poultry, and fruit, and their favourite beverage was cider. 

While thus in the fulness of their enjoyment, and delighted 
with the flattering reception they met with from the first nobility 
in the kingdom, one of their attendants was seized with an illness, 
which proved to be the measles, and in a few days infection 
extended to the whole party. Boki and his wife, and most of 
the inferior attendants, soon got well, and went abroad; but no 
argument could prevail on Leliah to leave the queen, whose ill- 
ness had begun to take an unfavourable appearance, even for an 
hour. In the course of a few days every hope of the queen’s 
recovery being abandoned, her husband, still very unwell himself, 
was apprized of the danger. 

‘He caused himself to be immediately placed in his arm-chair and 
wheeled to her apartment: when, being lifted upon her bed and placed 
by her side, he embraced her affectionately, and they both wept bitterly. 
He then dismissed the attendants, and they remained for some time 
alone together, Till then the king was supposed to be recovering ; 
but it was understood that at this mournful interview these young people 
had agreed thatone should not survive the other. At five o’clock he 
desired to be conveyed to his own bed, where he lay without speaking, 
and the queen died abcut an hour after he left her; that is, about six 
o’clock in the evening of the sth July, 1824. 

* Liliah, whose dutiful and affectionate behaviour to her friend and 
mistress had been most exemplary, now took charge of her bedy, and 
disposed it after the manner of her country, unclothing it to the waist, 
leaving also the ancles and feet bare, and carefully dressing the hair 
and adorning it with chaplets of flowers. The king now desired — 
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body might be brought into his apartment, and laid on a small bed near 
him; that being done, he sat up looking at it, but neither speaking 
nor weeping. The medical attendants observed, that the state of Riho 
Riho was such as to render it highly improper to keep the queen’s 
body near him, and it was therefore proposed to him to allow it to 
be taken away; but he sat silent, and answered no one, only by ges- 
tures showing that he forbade its removal. At length, after much 
persuasion, and then leaving him to himself for a time, he suddenly 
made signs that it might be taken away, which was accordingly done, 
and the queen was again placed on her own bed.’— Voyage, p. 66, 67. 


From this moment the poor king’s disorder rapidly increased ; 
the loss of the queen decided his fate ; his spirits sank, his cough 
increased ; and he felt and declared that he should not long survive 
her. ‘ We have every reason to believe,’ says the bulletin of the 
physicians who attended him, ‘ that his anxiety and depression of 
mind have aggravated all the symptoms of his disease, which, but 
for this cause, might ere now have terminated prosperously ;’ in six 
days Riho Riho was acorpse. ‘The day previous to his death, he 
made his will, bequeathing what property he had in England to 
Boki and his suite generally, and intimating therein a desire that 
his own body and that of his queen should be conveyed back to 
their native islands. His Majesty’s ship Blonde, commanded by 
Lord Byron, was appointed for this service. Presents of various 
kinds were made to the surviving strangers, both by government 
and private individuals, and the money which had been lodged in 
the Bank on their arrival was delivered untouched to Boki; and 
he and his companions purchased with it such articles as were 
thought agreeable or useful to themselves and their countrymen. 
Liliah, with her characteristic feeling and propriety, laid out her 
share in black silks and mourning dresses, to be worn by her 
friends at home for the late king and queen. A short time be- 
fore they sailed, the strangers were honoured with an audience of 
the King, at Windsor, which gave all of them the highest grati- 
fication. 

The surviving party, consisting of Boki and his wife; Kipa- 
hai, the admiral; Kuanoa, the treasurer; and Manuia, the pur- 
veyor, left London for Portsmouth -on the 22nd September, to 
embark on board the Blonde. On the 27th November they 
entered the magnificent harbour of Rio de Janeiro, where the 
islanders appeared to take great pleasure, mingled with regret, in 
revisiting the places they had formerly seen in company with 
their beloved sovereigns. At a dinner given to them by the 
British Consul, Liliah could not conceal her very affectionate 
disposition; on entering the room in which, but a year before, 
a great entertainment had been given to Riho Riho, she burst 
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into tears, observing, ‘that it seemed as if she saw her lost 
friends again.” Nothing indeed could exceed the affectionate, 
the gentle, and docile character of the whole party during the 
voyage, conforming themselves in their occupations, amusements, 
and habits, to the officers of the ship, and making themselves 
perfectly agreeable on all occasions. 

While at anchor in Valparaiso bay, Kipahai, the admiral, died 
suddenly of an abscess which had formed on the brain. His 
death may be considered as a serious loss to his native country; 
for he possessed a strong energetic mind, considerably culti- 
vated and improved by his various voyages, two of which were to 
China. At this place, also, the small-pox broke out among the 
ship’s company, and Lord Byron at once determined to remain 
where he was till every trace of that destructive malady should 
have disappeared ; owing to which delay, the news of the death of 
Riho Riho and his queen reached the Sandwich Islands some time 
before their remains could do so—a circumstance perhaps rather 
fortunate than otherwise. Boki was the only Christian in the 
party, but on their passage from Valparaiso towards Owhyhee, 
Liliah and the other chiefs earnestly desired to be baptised ; and 
as they had previously been instructed in the principles of our 
holy faith, the chaplain did not hesitate to comply with their 
entreaty, Lord Byron and the officers standing sponsors. 

On the 3d of May, the Blonde came in sight of Owhyhee, and 
as they approached the shore it was observed that both Boki 
and Liliah seemed rather depressed than elated by the sight of 
their native land. ‘This, however, was hardly to be wondered at, 
considering the different circumstances under which they had left 
it, and were now returning. Several fishing-boats were speedily 
alongside the ship, and Liliah, now that her sense of modesty 
had been awakened by her residence in a civilised country, with- 
drew to her cabin at the sight of her almost naked countrymen. 
The visitors soon became numerous, and whenever it was known 
that Boki and his friends were on board, several of the princi- 
pal people came off in their boats, and among the rest a chief and 
his wife, the latter of whom was Boki’s sister ; ‘ a large handsome 
woman,’ says Mr. Bloxam, ‘ who, in the native light tappa 
dress, stepped across the quarter-deck with a stately but unem- 
barrassed air, and taking a chaplet of flowers from her own brows, 
placed it on Lord Byron’s head, as a sign of welcome, and then 
went below to visit Liliah.’ On her return to the deck, this lady 
appeared completely clothed in an European dress. 

When all were ready to proceed to the shore, the whole party 
were dressed in deep mourning; and on leaving the ship, Boki 
seemed to be overcome with an extraordinary degree of emotion ;— 
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he observed to Lord Byron, as they were rowing towards the 
land, ‘ that his belly felt as if all was not right.’ ‘Thousands of the 
natives, who had assembled to receive him, prostrated themselves 
at his feet, and began to moan and bewail for the loss of their 
king and friend. To add to the solemnity of the occasion, 
minute-guns were fired from the fort, m honour of the deceased. 


‘The ceremonial of grief being thus fulfilled, the chiefs, accompanied 
by our surgeon, proceeded to the residence of Karaimoku, who was 
too unwell to receive Boki on the beach. The meeting of the brothers 
was truly affecting. At first they appeared incapable of speech, and 
then, after a long embrace, they went to the adjoining missionary 
chapel, and gave thanks for the safe arrival of the long absent chiefs. 
After this, Boki stood up, and addressed all who had followed into the 
church ; and, having spoken of what he had seen and learned abroad, 
exhorted them above all things to be diligent in their application to let- 
ters and to religion.’— Voyage, pp. 110, 111. 


The landing of the bodies, the concourse of people, the funeral 
procession to the church, which was hung with black on the 
occasion, and its return to the abode of Karaimoku, the sick 
regent, are fully described, with an interesting detail of all the 
circumstances attending this novel scene. On leaving the church, 


‘ The procession marched to the same house, belonging to Karaimoku, 
where we had been received the day after our arrival: it was now 
entirely hung with black, and a raised platform, over which a low 
arch was thrown, at one end, was prepared as the resting-place of 
the remains of the two sovereigns, whom the old man had loved 
as his children through life, and whose early death has been most 
grievous tohim. He received their bodies standing by a chair covered 
with black velvet, placed for him close to the platform prepared for 
them; and prepared as he was for the reception of their remains, 
he was extremely agitated, and could not restrain his tears. As 
soon as the coffins were deposited on the platform, the band accom- 
panied some native singers in a funeral hymn, which the missionaries 
had written, and taught them to sing, to the air of Pleyel’s German 
Hymn. We could not help reflecting on the strange combination of 
circumstances here before us: every thing native-born and ancient 
in the isles was passing away: the dead chiefs lay there, hidden in 
more splendid cerements than their ancestors had ever dreamed of ; no 
bloody sacrifice stained their obsequies, nor was one obscene memorial 
made to insult the soul as it left its earthly tenement ; but instead, there 
was hope held out of a resurrection to happiness, and the doctrines 
admitted that had put an end to sacrifice for ever, and pronounced the 
highest blessing on the highest purity! Where the naked savage only 
had been seen, the decent clothing of a cultivated people had succeeded, 
and its adoption, though now occasional, promises permanency at no 
distant period. Mingled with these willing disciples were the warlike 
and the noble of the land, the most remote on the globe, teaching, by 
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their sympathy, the charities that soften yet dignify human nature. The 
savage yells of brutal orgies were now silenced; and as the solemn 
sounds were heard for the first time, uniting the instruments of Europe 
and the composition of a learned musician, to the simple voice of the 
savage, and words, not indeed harsh in themselves, framed into verse 
by the industry and piety of the teachers from a remote nation, came 
upon the ear, it was impossible not to feel a sensation approaching to 
awe, as the marvellous and rapid change a few years have produced was 
called up to the mind.’— Voyage, pp. 128—130. 

These and all Mr. Bloxam’s reflections on this melancholy 
occasion are exceedingly just :— 
‘An event (he proceeds) so singular in the history of the world as this is, 
will deserve every detail which can be given ; but first we may consider 
the extraordinary fate of these young people. Born in a country which 
had been for ages concealed by the ocean from the rest of the world, 
and which had only in the reign of their grandfather been made known 
to the civilized part of mankind, they were nurtured among the igno- 
rance and superstitions of barbarism itself. The transcendant qualities 
of their father, a conqueror and legislator, had alone opened to their 
country a prospect of rising to a station among the cultivated nations of 
the earth. Yet, young as they were, untrained by scholarship or exam- 
ple, they had broken down the barriers of superstition, paved the way 
for laws and true religion, introduced letters, and, in hopes of benefiting 
their country, and securing the alliance and protection of the state 
which they esteemed most likely and most able to guard them, yet leave 
them free to improve, and not oppress them, they had undertaken no 
less a voyage than half the circle of the globe, and had died in that 
foreign land—surrounded, indeed, by affectionate attendants of their 
own nation, yet anxious for their distant people, and grieving that they 
had only half accomplished the object of their heroic expedition. Per- 
haps the perfect faith reposed in the English by the people of the islands 
is the strongest proof that ever could be given by a whole nation of 
simple-mindedness and freedom from guile. There was not a moment’s 
irritation, not a moment's suspicion that unfair means had been used to 
shorten their days ; and we were received as brothers who would sym- 
pathize with their grief, and as friends who would be glad to heal their 
wounds.’— Voyage, pp. 124, 125. 

When Tamehameha died, all chiefs, according to custom, had 
a tooth or two broken out of their head to commemorate the event. 
‘Our friend Boki,’ says Mr. Bloxam, ‘ had four of his front 
teeth sacrificed on that occasion; and the operation must have 
been severe ; he was laid on his back and his mouth filled with 
tapa ; a sharp instrument was placed at the root of the teeth, and 
at one blow they were all knocked out at once.’ The ladies, on 
the same occasion, tattooed the tips of their tongues, as was 
always the custom in memory of their departed friends. On the 
present melancholy occasion no such sacrifices or ceremonies 
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were observed. It appeared, indeed, to our visitors that all their 
ancient customs were fast giving way, under the advice and 
instruction of the missionaries, who are justly blamed for carrying 
their austere principles and system of reform, in some respects, 
too far for a people just emerging from a state of barbarism; but 
more of this hereafter. 

Karaimoku’s complaint was the dropsy. ‘The preservation of 
this man’s life, at the present crisis, being considered of the utmost 
importance to the welfare of the islands, during the minority of 
the young king, the surgeon of the Blonde volunteered a proposal 
to tap him, as the only means of prolonging his days. It required 
some address, however, to convince the chiefs, that boring a hole 
in a man’s belly, which they consider as the seat of life, could be 
done without danger ; but Karaimoku, on being asked if he felt 
any objection to the operation, answered, ‘ No; my life is in 
your hands, do as you may think good.’ When the water had 
been drawn off, during which the regent frequently exclaimed, 
‘ maitai, maitai,’-—‘ good, good,’—the wonder and delight of the 
chiefs were unbounded, they having seriously expected to see his 
highness’s breakfast issue through the aperture. 

A few days after this, a national council was summoned for the 
purpose of investing the young king with the insignia of royalty, 
and Lord Byron was invited to attend it. All the governors of 
the islands and other chiefs, male and female, were present, and 
most of them delivered their opinions in set speeches 01 the occa- 
sion, expressing their resolution to do all in their power to amend 
the laws, to live according to the precepts of the new religion, and 
to promote reading and writing. ‘The heroic Kapeolani then said, 
that on the lands belonging to herself and her husband, Nahi, she 
had used every endeavour to establish laws for prohibiting robbery, 
murder, and, especially, drunkenness, adultery, infanticide, and 
that, on the whole, she had been tolerably successful. A subse- 
quent visit to her district fully confirmed this: ‘ In her domains,’ 
says Mr. Bloxam, ‘ the son mherits his father’s property, without 
even an appeal to the chief. ‘Theft is punished, murder almost 
unknown, and infants enjoy all the benefits of parental love. ‘The 
decency, cleanliness, and even elegance of the house, and the 
dresses of Nahi and Kapeolani, give earnest of a speedy improve- 
ment among all classes of these well-disposed islanders, and en- 
title these two chiefs to a very high rank among the benefactors of 
their country.’ 

But to return to the council.—Lord Byron, being now called on 
to speak, delivered a paper containing a few hints for their consi- 
deration, which, if approved, they might, he said, adopt as 
their own; but not as the dictates of the British qoveemem. 
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which had no wish whatever to interfere between them and their 
customs, as they must be the best judges of what suited the people, 
The paper contained the following hints :— 

‘1. That the king be the head of the people, 

‘ 2. That all the chiefs swear allegiance to the king. 

‘3. That the lands which are now held by the chiefs shall not be 
taken from them, but shall descend to their legitimate children, except 
in cases of rebellion, and then all their property shall be forfeited to 
the king. 

‘4, That a tax be regularly paid to the king to keep up his dignity 
and establishment. 

‘ 5. That no man’s life be taken away, except by consent of the king, 
or the regent for the time being, and of twelve chiefs. 

‘6. That the king, or regent, can grant pardons at all times. 

‘7. That all the people shall be free, and not bound to any one chief. 

‘8. Thata port duty be laid on all foreign vessels.’—pp. 156, 157. 


These suggestions are, it can scarcely be denied, simple, intel- 
ligible, and even practicable; and as such we are willing to be- 
lieve they will be considered by most of our readers as reflecting 
credit on Lord Byron: others, no doubt, will regret the loss of 
a noble opportunity for favouring the inhabitants of the Sandwich 


!slands with a complete constitution, and code to match, ready 
cut and dry from the workshop of Mr. Jeremy Bentham, or some 
other lawgiver of the like authority—and even desiderate the pro- 
gramma of a liberal university at Owhyhee, the professors of 
course to be chosen indiscriminately from the Christian and Pagan 
parts of the population.—But to proceed with our story : 

All matters of public concern being now settled, the officers of 
the Blonde amused themselves by making excursions in the 
island, and particularly to the great volcano of Kairauea, which 
we have already described ; and after many exchanges, purchases, 
and gifts between them and the natives, the ship, abundantly stored 
with presents of fruit and fresh provisions, stood out to sea from 
Honoruru bay. The two brothers, Boki and Karaimoku, remained 
on board till she had reached some distance from the harbour. It 
was evident, that both felt a deep regret at the departure of their 
English friends, with whom they had so much reason to be satis- 
fied ; and when the moment of parting came, and it was necessary 
they should quit the ship, Boki, pressing Lord Byron’s hands, re- 
peatedly exclaimed, ‘Aroha! aroha! nui, nui, aroha !’"— Blessing, 
blessing, great, great blessing!’ ‘ We saluted them,’ says the nar- 
rator, ‘ with fifteen guns, as theyrowed towards the shore; and so 
took a final leave of two men, who, considering the state of civili- 
zation in which they were born, are among the most remarkable 
of their time.’ Nor did Lord Byron part with his friends without 
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emotion. It is due to him to say that from the moment of their em- 
barkation in England to his quitting the islands, his attention to 
his guests, and his anxiety to satisfy every want and wish, were 
unabated ; he took an interest in everything that concerned them, 
and by the kindness and simplicity of his mannersand deportment, 
during the passage and his stay on the islands, secured the per- 
sonal affection of every chief with whom he had to deal. 

There was one point, however, on which Lord Byron appears 
justly to have felt some uneasiness, and this was the tone, manner, 
and line of conduct of the American missionaries, particularly 
one of the name of Bingham. The influence which this man had 
acquired over the simple natives, and his uncalled for interference 
in petty concerns wholly unconnected with his mission, were but 
too manifest on several occasions—but never more openly, nor 
more offensively, than when Boki, one Saturday evening, expressed 
a wish to entertain his countrymen with an exhibition of phantas- 
magoria. The young king and his sister, with many of the chiefs 
and people, had assembled to see the show, when, behold ! a mes- 
sage was received from this Bingham, ‘ that on so near an approach 
of the Sabbath, prayer was a fitter employment !’—and such was 
the ascendancy which this man had gained, that ‘ the two poor 
children were carried off in tears, and many of the chiefs and 
people followed to the missionary meeting.’ Mr. Stewart, another 
of the missionaries, ashamed of the indecency of such conduct, 
was anxious to explain the matter, by saying that they followed 
the Jewish mode of reckoning, and considered Sunday to begin 
on Saturday at noon. 

It is greatly to be feared, indeed, that these (we doubt not, well- 
intentioned) men are creating much mischief among these simple- 
minded islanders. ‘They have so little judgment, and are so little 
acquainted with the human heart, as to let their zeal out-run dis- 
cretion on many occasions and in many shapes; and this we knew 
to be the case before now. But certainly we were not prepared 
for such amazing absurdity as the attempt to force the darkest 
and most dreary parts of puritan discipline upon these poor 
people, whose character and habits make it so clear that an exactly 
opposite course ought to be adopted, by those who wish to win 
them to the pure faith of Him who, with his own lips, proclaimed 
his burden to be easy. 

By Mr. Ellis’s own account, the subjects usually chosen 
for the discourses of these missionaries are the most unsuitable 
to be addressed to an uneducated multitude that can possibly 
be imagined—such, for instance, as the Virgin Mary and 
the immaculate Conception—the Trinity and the Holy Ghost: 
these and other mysterious doctrinal points,—which the preachers 
themselves, 
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themselves, from the nature of their education, are unfit to handle, 
—draw from their simple hearers remarks and questions that 
puzzle their teachers not a little for an answer. ‘They hold out 
to their disciples little or no encouragement, either by precept or 
example, to industrious habits. ‘The shoemaker who may have 
left his stall, and the tailor who has escaped from the shopboard 
to commence evangelical preaching, would think it degradation 
to instruct those poor islanders in the use of the awl or the needle. 
According to their rule, the more time that is spent in preaching, 
praying, and singing, the better. ‘The least that is required from 
the naked, or half-naked, converts of Owhyhee, &c. 1s to attend 
at church five times every day. On Sundays they are strictly 
prohibited from cooking any kind of victuals, or even making a 
tire. Boki was refractory on this point, and protested strongly 
against a taboo of this rigid nature, insisting on having his tea on 
Sunday mornings as he was accustomed in London ; the English, 
he said, were as good and religious a people as they were, and 
yet he saw thousands walking and riding about in the parks 
on Sundays; and saw no sign of the Sunday dinner being worse 
than the Saturday. 

Indeed, we cannot help thinking that the progressive spread of 
Christianity would be greatly promoted and hastened if the good 
people of England, who raise such vast sums annually for the 
maintenance of evangelical preachers, would send out, in lieu of 
them, an equal number of the brethren of the Moravian church, 
whose simplicity of manners, and readiness to instruct the people 
among whom they are placed in the various trades and occupa- 
tions of civilized society, are admirably calculated to inspire con- 
fidence and give encouragement to barbarous nations to follow 
their example; by such means the progress of civilization and 
Christianity would go hand in hand. 

The ill effects of a contrary system would appear to have but 
too clearly shown themselves in the Sandwich Islands. The con- 
tinued malady and incapacity of Karaimoku had thrown the infant 
king wholly under the control of Mr. Bingham. We have seen 
some letters of Captain Beechey, who visited these islands i m May 
last, on his way to Behring’s Straits, in which he says, ‘ The 
efforts of the few zealous missionaries are tending, as fast as pos- 
sible, to lay waste the whole country, and plunge the inhabitants 
into civil war and bloodshed. ‘Thousands of acres of land, that 
before produced the finest crops, are now sandy plains. Provi- 
sions are so extremely scarce, that not long since the king sent to 
beg a little bread of the American consul ; the fishery is almost 
deserted, and nothing flourishes but the missionary school.’ The 
reason is obvious enough, ‘The poor simple natives are con- 
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tinually threatened with eternal punishment if they neglect ‘ the 
one thing needful ;’ they are told that the morrow will take care 
for itself ; that lilies grow without toiling or spinning, &c. ‘ I 
met two pious scholars,’ says Captain Beechey, ‘ with a slate 
covered with writing, on their way to school, and asked them if 
they thought it right to pray all day instead of working ; to which 
they replied, that praying was much better than working.’ To be 
sure it is; and so would the West India negroes think, in spite of 
all that our free-labour philosophers and philanthropists can say 
to the contrary. So long as an uneducated man, in such a cli- 
mate as that of the Sandwich Islands, where nature has provided 
him with simple food without the exertion of labour, can bask at 
his ease in the sun, loll in the shade, and loiter away the time in 
a parrot-like repetition of prayers and psalms, (which, of course, 
such an eternal repetition must soon come to be,) it would be 
strange indeed if he did not think that such an easy life ‘ was 
much better than working.’ Mr. Ellis, after giving an account 
of their severe athletic exercises, at the exhibition of which several 
thousands attend, says, that the missionaries having expressed their 
surprise that they should labour so arduously at their sport, and 
so leisurely at their plantations and houses, were generally an- 
swered, ‘ that they built houses and cultivated their gardens from 
necessity, but followed their amusements because their hearts 
were fond of them.’ 

The apprehension of civil war, expressed by Captain Beechey, 
appears to be owing to the misapplication of another text of scrip- 
ture, which says, that in the kingdom of heaven none is before or 
after another,—none is greater or less than another ;—which, as 
the American teachers apply and expound it, is exactly to tell 
these poor creatures, that ‘ all men are equal,’—a doctrine which 
Mr. Bingham’s countrymen are more ready to preach than to 
practise. The effect it had produced in lowering the authority 
of the chiefs was visible enough. Boki complained grievously 
that where two thousand of his tenants once willingly worked for 
him a certain number of days, at seed-time and harvest,—which 
is the condition (something like our soccage-tenure) on which they 
hold their lands,—he could scarcely now prevail on ten to comply 
with the old custom. No doubt, therefore, this idleness will 
increase, so long as the islands produce, with little or no culti- 
vation, the bread-fruit, the banana or plantain, the cocoa-nut and 
the rose-apple, the sweet potato, the arum or mountain faro, and 
the sugar-cane. Something of the same sort, it appears, has taken 
place at Tahaité, even to a greater extent. ‘This island, Captain 
Beechey says, ‘ is still the beautiful, fertile country it has ever 
heen represented ; but it.is lamentable to observe the change a 
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has taken place among the natives, who appear to have lost what 
good qualities they once possessed, and are become so intolerably 
lazy, that should the bread-fruit, by any accident, fail them, a 
famine must ensue. Indeed, they have been very near it already ; 
and nothing but the mountain-plantain and a species of fern saved 
them from the greatest distress. ‘The cotton-grounds you men- 
tioned to me are overrun with weeds; the looms that were sent 
out have been thrown aside, and weaving discontinued. ‘The king 
is a child; his mother a most dissolute woman; and the chiefs 
divided and jealous of each other. At Tobouai,’ he continues, 
‘the indolence of the natives since their conversion has been such, 
that, out of the whole population, but two hundred remain. It 
will scarcely be believed that this mortality has been occasioned 
by their being too lazy to cook their food oftener than once a 
week, in consequence of which it becomes sour and unwholesome, 
and produces complaints of the stomach, which carry them off.’ 
Captain Beechey gives many other details of the same character ; 
but admits that the missionaries are, on the other hand, entitled 
to every credit for having succeeded in abolishing human sacrifices 
and the prevailing crime of infanticide, which had proceeded to 
such an extent, that the population of the island is not more than 
one-half of what it was when Cook first visited it. 

What a pleasing contrast this officer experienced on calling at 
Pitcairn’s Island! He there found the old patriarch Adams and 
his interesting family, now increased to sixty-five persons, all in 
vigorous health; their moral and religious sentiments, their modest 
and amiable manners, their industrious habits, still the same they 
were when visited by Sir Thomas Staines and Capain Foldger ; 
neither of whom, Captain Beechey says, remained long enough 
with them fully to appreciate their excellent qualities. ‘ We were 
quite delighted,’ he says, ‘ with their manners and conduct, and 
quitted them with feelings of deep regret ; the more so as we were 
but too well satisfied that the cultivable ground in this little island, 
which is only two miles long by one wide, does not yield as it used 
to do. ‘The wood is for the most part expended; and Adams 
expressed a strong apprehension that famine must soon visit the 
rising generation, if they are not speedily removed to some other 
situation ; either to some larger uninhabited island in the neigh- 
bouring group, if such there ‘be, or to New South Wales, or Van 
Diemen’s Land. His most anxious wish was, that they might all 
settle together, to cultivate the ground, or labour, as might be 
required.’ Our readers will not fail to recollect the strong interest 
that was excited by our first account of this innocent and simple- 
hearted little people ; and we do hope, and indeed are confident, 
that England will not suffer them to perish by want, Their strong 
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attachment to each other, and their manners, so different from, and 
superior to, those of almost any population among whom they could 
be conveyed, seem to render it desirable that they should be kept 
a separate people. They were much in want of clothing, which 
Captain Beechey supplied, as far as his means would allow. Their 
only covering consisted of the wrappers made from the cloth- 
plant, which are no better than thin paper, and fall in pieces under 
a shower of rain. Adams appeared anxious to have a clergyman 
among them from the Missionary Society, who, it seems, had pro- 
mised tosend one a few years ago. We should deeply regret to hear of 
the arrival of any such person among them. The old patriarch, with 
his Bible, is the best possible teacher that they could possess. As 
to the removal of this innocent and interesting little colony to New 
South Wales or Van Diemen’s Land, such a step would, we fear, 
prove fatal to their yet unsophisticated and unblemished character ; 
unless, indeed, they could be established in some secluded spot, 
free from all contact with the convicts; and the Taheitan group 
of islands are still in so barbarous a state, that they would not be 
safe in any of them, whether inhabited or not.* 





* The following extract from a letter of Captain Beechey shows the barbarous state 
of the inhabitants of Bow Island, so called, from its shape, by Cook, who had no inter- 
course with the natives. ‘The natives of the low coralislands are such a miserable, half- 
starved set of cannibals that they furnished nothing worthy of record. You may form 
some idea of what they are, and of the country they inhabit, when I tell you that I 
consider that the miraculous manner in which they subsist is the greatest discovery we 
have made, When we first visited these narrow strips of coral, it was concluded that 
among the trees there was some cultivation, and it was not until we entered the lagoon 
at Bow Island that we found it otherwise, and that they derived their support almost 
entirely from the Pandanus, a tree very like the Doom Tree of Egypt, which bears its 
pithy fruit in clusters containing about twenty nuts each. This nut is, in size, nearly 
that of ahazel nut, but being inclosed in a thick fibrous husk, like the cocoa-nut, appears 
as large asan egg. But their shape is pentagonal; they consequently have no inter- 
stices between them. The labour of cracking the nut is such that it requires several 
hours to prepare ameal. The cluster of nuts being first divided, they are handed to 
the men, who suck the inner part of the rind, which is somewhat soft, and almost as 
good as the root of a very old cabbage, and throw them down in heaps to be pounded 
by the women, who take them up severally, and carefully examine if any meat is left 
among the fibres, and if so, they on the privilege of a second suck—if not, the nut is 
placed under the beater, a stone about thirty pounds weight, and, after a few hard 
thumps, generally exhibits a fracture. The kernels are then picked out and put toge- 
ther for the men, who during this festival are occupied in the laborious exercise of 
keeping the flies off their filthy persons, These nuts constitute the whole of their food, 
except such limpits and land-crabs, vermes, or slimy Holothurie, as they can pick up 
on the rocks, and which they devour raw. 

* You may judge from this description how little would have been gained from such 
a race ; a people destitute of clothing, of weapons excepting big sticks and clubs, and 
whose God is a bit of wood with a slit cut in it and a bit of hair thrust in, and then slung 
to a tree to point out which way the wind blows—or, more frequently, a bit of hair tied 
to the thigh bone of some human being. 

‘ The natives of the islands immediately about Tahaité, being converted to Christianity, 
are some shades better than those of the islands lying more remote, I should, never- 
theless, be sorry to be cast upon their islands, even in lent time,’ 
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We have so many detailed descriptions of the Sandwich Islands, 
their productions, and their former state of society, that we deem it 
wholly unnecessary to return to the subject, which the reader will 
find amply treated of in the two volumes whose titles are placed at 
the head of this article, more especially in that of Mr. Ellis. 
Neither do we see anything in the return voyage of the Blonde 
that could have any claim to detain us, except the details of the 
shipwrecked crew whose few survivors they delivered, a story but 
too fresh, we imagine, in the recollection of our readers, and too 
dark and dismal for human nature to dwell on it willingly—and 
a notice of the supposed discovery of a new island named Mauti, 
whose little population seems to have highly interested the visitors. 
The appearance of a single person in a canoe, with a straw 
hat of the English fashion, and a Spanish cloak of tapa, satis- 
fied them that they were not the first Europeans who had visited 
this place. ‘Two others next came on board, who, to their sur- 
prise, produced a written document from that branch of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society settled at Taheité, qualifying them to act 
as teachers in the island of Mauti. These were fine-looking men, 
dressed in cotton shirts, cloth jackets, and matted petticoats in lieu 
of trousers. On some of the officers landing, the whole male popu- 
lation assembled to greet them; and seemed unhappy until all 
of them had shaken hands. Among them were only two women, 
the wives of the two missionaries, who were decently clothed from 
head to foot. Proceeding about two miles through a shady wood, 
which improved in beauty as they advanced, they found to their 
surprise and pleasure, that the path terminated in a beautiful 
green lawn, where there were two of the prettiest white-washed 
cottages imaginable ; these were the dwellings of the missionaries, 
who appeared to be the chief personages on the island. 

‘ The inside of their habitations corresponded with their exterior neat- 
ness. The floors were boarded: there were a sofa and some chairs of 
native workmanship: windows, with Venetian shutters, rendered the 
apartments cool and agreeable. The rooms were divided from each 
other by screens of tapa ; in one there was a bed of white tapa, and the 
floor was covered with coloured varnished tapa resembling oil-cloth. We 
were exceedingly struck with the appearance of elegance and cleanliness 
of all around us, as well as with the modest and decorous behaviour of 
the people, especially the women ; all of which formed a strong contrast 
with the habits of the common people of the Sandwich Islands: but this 
is a small community, easily inspected by its teachers, and having, as 
yet, had no intercourse from without, to disturb the effects of their 
admonitions and example.’— Voyage, p. 210. 

A church, capable of containing two hundred persons, stood 
on a hill near the cottages ; the pulpit and reading-desk were 
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neatly carved and painted with a variety of pretty designs ; and 
the benches for the people are arranged neatly round. Close to the 
church was the burying-place, and the whole had the air of modest 
simplicity, which delighted no less than it surprised the visitors. 

The history of this little island may be found in the Evangelical 
Magazine. It belongs to the king of Wateeoo, (discovered 
by Cook, in the year 1777,) whose inhabitants, like the Ta- 
heitans, have been prevailed on by the missionaries to destroy their 
idols, and relinquish idolatrous worship. The king, accompanied 
by two English missionaries from ‘Tahaité, proceeded shortly after- 
wards to Mauti, where also he prevailed on the people to destroy 
the morais, and burn the images, and left a native teacher to 
instruct them in the Christian religion. ‘The whole population 
was supposed not to exceed three hundred ; their food principally 
bread-fruit, and fish: but they had yams, cocoa-nuts, and plan- 
tains; a few tame goats, fowls, and abundance of pigs. Birds, 
of rich plumage, and various-tinted butterflies, were singing and 
fluttering in the woods, consisting of magnificent forest-trees— 
and the climate was delicious. ‘ ‘These,’ says Mr. Bloxam, ‘and, 
above all, the perfect union and harmony existing among the 
natives, presented a succession of agreeable pictures which could 
not fail to delight us.’ 

It is added, ‘ As Mauti has not been laid down in any chart, 
or described by any navigator, we used the privilege of discoverers, 
and named it Parry’s Island. It lies in lat. 20° 8’ S. and long. 
157° 20 W.:’ but though we are reluctant to deprive Captain 
Parry of any honour that his well-earned reputation merits, we 
‘ must use the privilege’ of dissenting from the assertion of its ‘ not 
being laid down in any chart,’ because in Arrowsmith’s chart of 
America (1804) and Purdy’s Chart of the World (1812), there 
is laid down a small island named Mahowarah, precisely on 
the spot assigned to Mauti. We cannot mistake, as Wateeoo 
lies in lat. 20° 1° S., long. 158° 15° W., and Mahowarah is 
about a degree to the S. E. of it, namely, lat. 157° 15’, and 
long. 20° 30° W., which comes so very near, as to leave little 
doubt of their identity. In fact, it belongs to a group of seven 
or eight islands, from four to six hundred miles south-west of 
‘Taheité, called Harvey Islands, whose names, as given by the 
missionaries, are Mauti, Atooi, Metioro, Manain, Aitutaki, and 
Ruratonga, in all of which idolatry has been abolished, Chris- 
tianity introduced, and the inhabitants very generally taught to 
read and write their own language, by native teachers sent out 
from Otaheité by the missionaries of the London Evangelical 
Society. On their authority, the population of this group is 
stated to exceed that of the Society Jslands, by two or three 
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thousand souls. On Ruratonga, a church has been built, of six 
hundred feet in length, by sixty in breadth, said to be capable of 
containing four thousand five hundred people, and to be fre- 
quently crammed quite full. The accounts sent to the Missionary 
Society of the comfortable situation of these islanders, their indus- 
trious habits, exhibited in their improved dwellings, cultivated lands, 
decent clothing, and the considerable advances made in the arts of 
civilized life, form a striking contrast with the details given by 
Captain Beechey concerning the present condition of Taheiti 
and the Sandwich Islands ; and they lead to a hope that, through 
the means of these native teachers, the time is not far distant 
when the benefits of Christianity and civilization will find their 
way to all the groups of islands scattered over the vast Pacific 
Ocean. In furtherance of this object, it might perhaps be 
advisable to place the patriarch Adams, and his little family, on 
some one of those neighbouring islands, in which the native teach- 
ers have so well prepared the population to receive this small 
society, to the mutual advantage of both parties. 

The dissemination of Christianity throughout the islands of the 
Pacific will be the less difficult, as the whole of them, from the 
Friendly Islands eastward, make use of dialects of the same 
tongue ; the numerals of which, with a great multitude of words, 
are similar to those of the Malays. Mr. Ellis says, a number of 
words appear true Hebrew roots, and that, in the conjugation of 
the verbs, there is a striking similarity to that language. We 
place more weight on the fact that, exactly as with the Hindoos, 
their place of happiness, after death, is Meru; and think it is 
impossible, in the Pelé of the Sandwich Islands, not to recognise 
the deity, so universally worshipped in the eastern world, under 
the name of Pel, Bel, or Baal. In short, their customs, habits, 
games, and everything belonging to them are oriental, though in a 
state of great rudeness. ‘Their dispersion over the Pacific is easily 
accounted for, by the constant easterly winds, which at various 
times, and in various directions, may have blown fishing canoes 
from the Asiatic islands to those scattered over the Pacific, and 
from one of these islands to another,—which last accident, indeed, 
is constantly happening at the present day. 
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in the County of Salop, April 20, 1823. By the Rev. Reg. 
Heber. Second Edition. 

4. The Omnipresence of God; a Sermon preached August 5, 
1825, on the Consecration of the Church of Secrole, near 
Benares. By Reginald Lord Bishop of Calcutta, Calcutta, 
1826. 


[F God has no need of human learning,’ retorted South on the 
Puritans of his day, ‘ still less has he need of human igno- 
rance:’ and too truly has this been seen in much of the history of 
the attempts to Christianise the East. A sanguine spirit has gone 
forth thither, expecting ends without means—bhailing the most 
equivocal symptoms as infallible signs of conversion—prompting 
replies to the listless heathen, and then recording those parrot- 
words as spontaneous tokens of grace. ‘To every sentence which 
one of the missionaries addressed to a man before him, covered 
with cow-dung, he received as an answer, ‘ Nisam!’ (most cer- 
tain!) pronounced with great gravity, and accompanied by a 
sober nod of the head. ‘£ I was much cheered,’ says the worthy 
teacher, ‘ by his approving so cordially the doctrines of salva- 
tion :’-—and if here the questions had ended, this man would have 
had as good right to be enrolled amongst the lists of converted 
heathens as many more ; but, unluckily, it was further asked, ‘ How 
old are you?’ ‘ How long have you been Sunyasee ?’—to which 
he replied, with the same emphasis as before, ‘ Nisam! Nisam |’ 
The missionary should ever be on his guard against exciting the 
suspicions of the people of England that his work is hollow and 
unsound,—he should be slow to claim conquests which cool-headed 
men at home may think his desultory mode of warfare not likely 
to achieve. The people of England are not ignorant of the boasts 
of the Roman Catholic teachers in the same field; as many as 
they could baptise (and in some countries they are said to have 
made short work of it, by swinging a besom) were registered as 
converts, and reported as living proofs of their amazing success. 
And we all know what has been the consequence. Of late years, 
however, and especially amongst the Protestant missions of our 
own church, far greater caution has been observed; and now 
(except, perhaps, in a few instances where the native catechists 
recommend to the missionaries candidates for baptism, for whose 
competency they are themselves the vouchers) a degree of hesi- 
tation is felt about admitting to this rite, that some may think, and 
perhaps justly think, more than even prudence demands, ‘That 
error, however, if error it be, is on the right side. 

Already, by all who do not wish to be blind, some symptoms of 
progress may be traced. ‘Till within these few years the reluct- 
ance of the Brahmins to communicate the contents of their sacred 
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books was insuperable ; now, every European, who has the curi- 
osity, is permitted to look into those mysteries, and acquaint him- 
self with what a Hindoo professes, which will often furnish not 
the worst arguments against what he practises. Martyn durst not 
introduce into his schools his version of the parables, and ac- 
quiesced, of necessity, in the use of a Hindoo poem on an avatar 
of Vishnu, which had no other merit than that of being unintel- 
ligible to the children: but at this day the gospels are freely read, 
as far as the teachers think fit to impart them; boys of all ranks, 
from the Brahmin to the Soodra, are assembled together, under 
the same roof; and places are won and lost in the classes without 
any reference to caste or colour. When one of the church mis- 
sionaries was first appointed to the school at Burdwan, not a 
boy would consent to abide on the same premises with him; by 
degrees they were induced to become more familiar—at length to 
attend worship—and at last (except during the holidays) to re- 
main with him altogether. At Badagamme, in Ceylon, we are 
told that the children of different castes may be seen seated on 
mats, eating and drinking together, with the utmost apparent 
good will;—a novel spectacle, even in that island of promise. It 
is not more than five or six years ago since the project for edu- 
cating females in India was reckoned hopeless; now, upwards of 
thirty girls’ schools are in activity at Calcutta alone. At Mir- 
zapore, where a chapel has been established for Bengalee preach- 
ing, the congregation changes several times perhaps during a 
sermon, as the curiosity or patience of the hearers becomes ex- 
hausted ; nor is it a symptom of small importance that, whilst few 
old people are observed there, the young are always to be found 
in considerable numbers. We are told by Colonel Phipps, (who 
resided several months near Juggernaut, and was present at the 
great annual festival,) that the practice which but recently prevailed 
of enticing pilgrims to cast themselves under the w heels of the car 
has now ceased; that the disgusting images with which it was 
decorated have been removed, and that the outer walls of the 
temple are purged of the like emblems of impurity. ¢ Where 
there is shame,’ (says Johnson,) ‘ there may in time be virtue.’ 
Again, while Martyn found himself every where regarded with a 
degree of suspicion and reserve, that almost shook his better pur- 
pose, the late Bishop Heber, we understand, discovered his office 
to be magnified far beyond his hopes or expectations ; received 
a cordial welcome from those who, some few years earlier, would 
barely have endured his presence; and was solicited to despatch 
ordained ministers to several stations that had been hitherto neg- 
lected, with an earnestness which could not be mistaken. We 
could adduce many other facts, relating indeed to individuals, but 
still 
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still above all suspicion, to prove that the mind of the natives is 
becoming more busy about religious truth—but we abstain, from 
dislike to a species of argument which is justly listened to with 
extreme caution, and because we would not, in any degree, con- 
tribute to the growth of a spirit which, proclaiming ‘ A to be 
all that could be wished,’—‘ B a pleasing lad, affectionate and 
serious, —‘ C (who, however, afterwards, poor fellow, trained off) 
very attentive, and of a dwarfish stature,’—announces, on the 
other hand, with detestable presumption, that G had been suddenly 
removed by cholera morbus, just when, in spite of all advice and 
admonition, he was determined to help a party of Roman Ca- 
tholics to act a play! 

Caste is undoubtedly the great obstacle to the conversion of the 
East, but it is not an insurmountable obstacle. It existed, with 
many other Indian peculiarities of the present day, before the age 
of Arrian; yet Christianity made its way on the coast of Malabar 
in spite of it. Certain it is, also, that many natives in our own 
times have actually courted baptism, and thereby broken caste, 
even where the caste was honourable; and that more have been 
prevented from taking the same step, by the importunate entreaties 
of parents and friends, seconded, in some cases, by the disin- 
terested recommendation of the missionaries themselves. It is 
not, indeed, by any measure which ‘ cometh of observation’ that a 
death-blow can be dealt to this deep-rooted institution ;—but time 
and Christianity will do the work in peace. ‘Thus it is that 
slavery, in almost all Christian countries, has disappeared, no man 
knowing when or how—not by the triumphant issue of a servile 
war, not by any sudden measures of legislatorial emancipation,— 
but through the operation of the eternal laws of social progress 
fixed by Providence, and especially, as we cannot but believe, by 
the slow yet sure operation of that very principle which is now be- 
ginning to work in India. ‘Thus it is that witchcraft, which so few 
generations back held firm possession of the faith of our forefathers, 
and against which even the lofty mind of a Sir Matthew Hale was 
not proof, has been quietly laid to sleep. What prejudice of caste 
could be stronger than the principle of religious intolerance in our 
own country three centuries ago, when even Cranmer could sully 
his fair fame by one miserable, though, no doubt, most conscientious 
compliance with it; and what is, perhaps, more remarkable, when, 
in a subsequent age, and after the tempest of the Reformation had 
well nigh subsided, even the amiable Bishop Jewell could breathe 
the temper which spake in James and John at the Samaritan village, 
in one solitary sentence of his immortal Apology? But years rolled 
on, and the better spirit was silently prevailing. Through Hooker, 
who now appeared, its advance may be traced; though his wri- 
tings 
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(which, however, are of a defensive rather than an aggressive 
character) occasionally deal out blows against the captious adver- 
saries of the church which he revered, with an asperity savouring 
more of the times than the man, yet never would they deliver over 
an heretical offender to the secular arm; and, in the next century, 
toleration was openly and professedly abetted i in a work, which, as 
it was the first, so it remains the ablest, vindication of the cause— 
‘The Liberty of Prophesying.’—W ith ‘these and many more such 
instances before us, we cannot but look forward to the time when 
Brahmin and Soodra shall have the relation to each other of gen- 
tleman and peasant, and no other—and this the more confidently, 
because there is good reason to believe that caste is as much a civil 
as a religious institution,—as much founded upon convenience as 
upon conscience. 

Such a consummation the establishment of a national church 
among our own countrymen scattered over India was eminently 
calculated to advance ; and in selecting the founder of that church, 
(a matter of no small importance to its future fortunes,) a most 
sound judgment was exercised. The hints for his conduct in 
India, which Dr. Middleton committed to writing whilst on 
ship-board, and which are given in Archdeacon Bonney’ s Life of 
him, are worthy of all praise; and to that spirit of piety which 
influenced him, both in the acceptance and discharge of his high 
functions, were added, talents for business, and a practical wisdom, 
which enabled him to struggle~ with difficulties that would have 
overwhelmed a mind of a different construction, and to devise 
measures and regulations of ecclesiastical polity for the infant 
church, under which, by God’s blessing, it will for ever prosper. 
Still his firmness (and few men had more) was not unfrequently 
put to the proof. ‘The appointment of a bishop at all was consi- 
dered by ‘many a dangerous experiment ; and perhaps a jealousy 
of investing him with too ample powers was the natural conse- 
quence. It must, for example, have been vain to expect that a 
knowledge of Christianity should be diffused on any great scale, 
without the liberal help of native preachers, over such a country 
as India—more especially when the civil government cannot, for 
obvious reasons, give more than their best wishes to the work. The 
history of our own Reformation (were not the reason of the thing 
enough) might have established this truth ; and whilst Wales, and the 
Norman Isles, where the new doctrines were taught by ministers of 
their own, became speedy and sincere converts to those doctrines, 
Ireland, which was visited by English instructors only,—men 
whose speech was strange and offensive to the great majority of 
the inhabitants,—never - was made fully acquainted with the re- 
formed faith; and so, that criticalday being suffered to pass unim- 
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proved, has entailed upon the sister-kingdoms, in our own times, 
a melancholy division of heart. ‘The privilege, nevertheless, of 
ordaining native Christians was withheld from Dr. Middleton; and 
though he subsequently sued for it under restrictions, it was still 
denied to him. On trial, however, it was found that a bishop 
had not been nearly so mischievous as had been apprehended. 
No rebellion had followed his appointment; the rupees had con- 
tinued to drop as fast as before into the Company’s treasury: and 
accordingly, one of the first acts of Dr. Middleton’s successor 
was to ordain a native Christian. Nor was this the oniy thorn in 
the side of our first Indian bishop. It may be gathered from his 
two latter charges, how much he suffered from the divisions which 
he saw amongst the people, and that the want of unity in church 
doctrine and discipline afforded him a subject of severe mortifica- 
tion—of mortification proportioned to the strength of his reasonable 
conviction that every departure from the tenets of the church of 
England was a departure from sound faith and primitive practice. 
Baptists, Independents, Wesleyan Methodists and Presbyterians 
were all struggling for precedence ; and the poor heathen lookers- 
on might well be perplexed with unnecessary difficulties when 
they perceived that the Christian doctors themselves agreed in 
nothing but in mutual accusations of error, Having borne up, 
however, against these difficulties as few men could have done ; 
and having wielded the powers of a bishop for nearly nine years, 
with a wisdom that has procured for him the admiration of all 
lovers of our church, this excellent man was gathered to his fathers ; 
and was succeeded by one, of whom, if we should now speak some- 
what more at large, our excuse must be found in the extraordinary 
degree of public sympathy with which his recent and untimely 
death has been regarded, both in England and India, 

Reginald Heber was the son of the Rev. Reginald Heber, of 
Marton, in Yorkshire, and of Mary, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Allanson, of the same county. His father lived just long enough 
to witness his youthful. honours; his mother still survives to 
lament his early death, He was born April 2ist, 1783, at 
Malpas, in Cheshire, a living at that time held by Mr. Heber, 
as was shortly afterwards that of Hodnet, in Salop, which, 
together with the estate, had come into possession of his family 
by a marriage with an heiress of the ancient and honoured name of 
Vernon. In his childhood, Reginald Heber was remarkable for 
the eagerness with which he read the Bible, and the accuracy with 
which he remembered it; a taste and talent which subsequent 
acquirements and maturer years only served to strengthen, so that 
a great portion of his reading was intended, or at least was em- 
ployed, to illustrate the Scriptures; and perhaps few men of a 
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day had attained so masterly a knowledge of the historical parts of 
the Bible as well as the doctrinal, or could have thrown happier 
light upon its oriental customs, its difficult geography, or the 
civil, political, and moral condition of the people to whom it was 
addressed. We believe it was once his intention to have published 
notes upon Calmet, a task for which he would have brought all 
the resources which any single individual could be expected to 
furnish, Such a work, had it pleased God to restore him to 
his native land, would have been an agreeable and most useful 
employment for his declining years; and many materials for it, 
in addition to those he already possessed, he would have un- 
doubtedly accumulated during his active researches in the East. 
To verbal criticism he had not (like his episcopal predecessor) 
devoted so much attention; nor perhaps did the character of 
his mind qualify him for making, in that branch of learning, the 
same progress as in its more popular departments. The patient 
investigation of a peculiar construction, or the emendation of a 
corrupted text, (necessary as such labours are,) are not those in 
which the faculties of a poet (and such were certainly his) com- 
monly delight; and of the few poets who have attempted minute 
criticism most have failed, and none have been eminently successful, 

He received his early education at the grammar-school of White- 
church, whence he was afterwards sent to Dr. Bristowe, a gentle- 
man who took pupils near London. His subsequent career at 
Oxford, where he was entered of Brazen-nose College, in 1800, 
proved how well his youthful studies had been directed, and how 
diligently pursued. ‘The University prizes for Latin verse, for the 
English poem, and for the English prose-essay, were successively 
awarded him; and ‘ Palestine’ received the higher and rarer com- 
pliment of public and universal praise. Such a poem, composed 
at such an age, has indeed some, but not many, parallels in our 
language. Its copious diction,—its perfect numbers,—its images, 
so well chosen, diversified so happily, and treated with so much 
discretion and good taste,—the transitions from one period to 
another of the history of the Holy Land, so dexterously contrived, 
—and, above all, the ample knowledge of Scripture, and of writ- 
ings illustrative of Scripture, displayed in it—all these things 
might have seemed to bespeak the work of a man who ‘had 
been long chusing, and begun late,’ rather than of a stripling 
of nineteen. Some few of our University English prize-poems 
have had an ephemeral reputation beyond the precincts of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford ; but ‘ Palestine’ is almost the only one— 
(we can recollect, at most, but two others of whom any such lan- 
guage could be fairly used)—that has maintained its honours 
unimpaired, and eutitled itself, after the lapse of years, to be con- 
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sidered the property of the nation. It might have been expected 
that such a poem would but have been the first of many—that 
so cordial a welcome would have stamped its author the follower 
of the muses for life ; but having given to the world a small and 
well-known miscellaneous volume in 1812, (the whole of which 
did not then appear for the first time,) he withdrew almost entirely 
from a pursuit to which he was by temper strongly inclined, and 
devoted himself to the unobtrusive duties of the clerical office.* 
From the original pieces of that volume, it would be easy to 
select thoughts of animation and of tenderness ; but unless per- 
haps ‘ The Passage of the Red Sea’ (which is a noble copy of 
verses) should be excepted, nothing that, as a whole, comes up to 
the standard of Palestine. In the translations of Pindar which it 
contains, it may be doubted whether the deep-mouthed ‘The- 
ban is not made to speak too much after the manner of the 
great minstrel of Scotland ; still they are executed with genuine 
spirit and elegance, and the rambling movements of an author, 
who, in his anxiety to escape from an Hiero or an Agesias, 
is very apt to run riot and lose his way, are connected with no 
common success. Previous, however, to the production of this 
volume, and whilst he was yet fellow of All Souls, a society to 
which (it should have been said) he had been elected from Brazen- 
nose, Reginald Heber travelled through those parts of Europe 
which were then open to an Englishman; and some of his ob- 
servations upon Russia and the Crimea, which Dr. Clarke was 
permitted to extract from his MS. journal, and publish as notes 
to his own work, have ever been reckoned the bijoux of the vo- 
lume, and, indeed, convey more information in a few words than 
perhaps would have been communicated by any traveller, except 
Burckhardt—whose close and pithy sentences not unfrequently 
resemble these able memoranda. 

Having now been put in possession of the valuable living of 
Hodnet, which had been reserved for him, he married Amelia, 
daughter of Dr. Shipley, late dean of St. Asaph, and, happy in 
the prospect of those domestic endearments which no man was 





* Still, out of the fulness of his heart, or at the call of his friends, he would at inter- 
vals give proof that his hand had not forgot its cunning, however it might have hung up 
the harp; and a specimen will not displease our readers :— 


* FAREWELL, 


* When eyes are beaming * When hope is chidden 

What never tongue might tell, That fain of bliss would tell, 

When tears are streaming And love forbidden 
From their crystal cell ; In the breast to dwell; 

When hands are linked that dread to part, When fettered by a viewless chain, 
And heart is met by throbbing heart, We turn and gaze, and turn again, 
Oh! bitter, bitter is the smart Oh! death were mercy to the pain 

Of them that bid farewell! Of them that bid farewell !—MS. 
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more qualified to enjoy, settled himself in his rectory. In no 
scene of his life, perhaps, did his character appear in greater 
beauty than whilst he was living here, ‘ seeing God’s blessings 
spring out of his mother earth, and eating his own bread in peace 
and privacy.’ His talents might have made him proud, but he 
was humble-minded as a child—eager to call forth the intellectual 
stores of others, rather than to display his own—arguing without 
dogmatism, and convincing without triumph—equally willing to 
reason with the wise, or take a share in the innocent gaieties of a 
winter’s fire-side ; for it was no part of his creed that all innocent 
mirth ought to be banished from the purlieus of a good man’s 
dwelling ; or that he is called upon to abstract himself from the 
refinements and civilities of life, as if sitting to Teniers for a pic- 
ture of the Temptations of St. Anthony. The attentions he 
received might have made him selfish, but his own inclinations 
were ever the last he consulted; indeed, of all the features in 
his character this was, perhaps, the most prominent—that in him, 
self did not seem to be denied, to be -mortified, but to be for- 
gotten. His love of letters might have made him an inactive parish- 
priest, but he was daily amongst his parishioners, advising them 
in difficulties, comforting them in distress, kneeling, often to the 
hazard of his own life,* by their sick-beds ; exhorting, encourag- 
ing, reproving as he saw need ; where there was strife, the peace- 
maker; where there was want, the cheerful giver. Yet in all this 
there was no parade, no effort, apparently not the smallest con- 
sciousness that his conduct differed from that of other men— 
lus duty seemed to be his delight, his piety an instinct. Many a 
good deed done by him in secret only came to light when he had 
been removed far away, and but for that removal would have been 
for ever hid—many an instance of benevolent interference where 
it was least suspected, and of delicate attention towards those 
whose humble rank in life is too often thought to exempt their 
superiors from all need of mingling courtesy with kindness. ‘That 
he was sometimes deceived in his favourable estimate of mankind, 
it would be vain to deny; such a guileless, confiding, unsus- 
picious singleness of heart as his, cannot always be proof against 
cunning. But if. he had not this worldly knowledge, he wanted 
it perhaps in common with most men of genius and virtue ; the 
‘ wisdom of the serpent’ was almost the only wisdom in which he 
did not abound. 

The Bampton Lectures which he published in 1816 esta- 
blished his reputation in the theological world ; for, though many 
dissented from his views on some speculative points, every com- 








* Mr. Heber was, on one occasion, brought to the brink of the grave by a typhus 
fever caught in this way, 
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petent judge was compelled to do justice to the depth of learning, 
the variety of research, and the richness of illustration which 
those compositions displayed. 

At home, in his own parish, his sermons were very original— 
sometimes expanding into general views of the scheme and doctrines 
of revelation, collected from an intimate acquaintance, not with 
commentators, but with the details of holy writ itself, frequently 
drawing ingenious lessons for christian conduct, from the subordi- 
nate parts of a parable, a miracle, or a history, which a less ima- 
ginative mind would have overlooked—often enlivened by moral 
stories, with which his multifarious reading supplied him; and occa- 
sionally by facts which had come, perhaps, under his own observa- 
tion, and which he thought calculated to give spirit or perspicuity 
to the truths he was imparting: a practice which, when judiciously 
restrained, is well adapted to secure the rustic hearer from the 
fate of Eutychus, without giving offence even to nicer brethren: 
of which the powerful effect is discoverable (though the figures 
may be grosser than the times would now admit) in the sermons 
of Latimer and the Reformers; subsequently, in those of Taylor 
and South ; and still more recently, in the popular harangues of 
Whitfield and Wesley ; and a practice, we will add, which de- 
rives countenance and authority from the use of parables in the 
preaching of our Lord. Of Heber’s language in the pulpit we shall 
presently give our readers an opportunity of judging for them- 
selves. Polished it was, for such it was in his ordinary con- 
versation, yet seldom above the reach of a country congregation, 
and sometimes (when there was a duty to be driven home) plain- 
spoken to a degree for which few modern men would have had con- 
rage. Frequently it exhibited metaphors, bold, and even startling ; 
and ever possessed a singular charm, in the happy adoption of 
expressions from the pure and undefiled English of our Bible, 
with which his mind was thoroughly imbued. 

In the midst of these exercises of his calling, public and private, 
he found time to compose many hymns ; which, had he completed 
the series, as (with the assistance of friends) he hoped to have 
lone, would have been in relation to the Gospels for the several 
Sundays throughout the year—compositions, which those who have 
seen them will desire that every one should have the opportunity of 
seeing ; and which those will readily believe to be full of beauties, 
both poetical and spiritual, who are acquainted with the few hymns 
which he has actually published.* In 





* The following is for St. Stephen’s Day : 
‘ The Son of God is gone to war a kingly crown to gain, 
His blood-red banner streams afar! Who follows in his train ? 
Who best'can drink his cup of woe, triumphant over pain? 
Who boldest bears his cross below? He follows in his train ! 
* The 
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In 1822, Reginald Heber undertook a more serious task, which 
was to finish a life of Jeremy Taylor, and a critical examination of 
his writings, for a new edition of the works of that great and good 
man. Since the publication of his Bampton Lectures, this was 
the first theological essay of any length im which he had openly 
engaged. If it be compared (as far as the subject will admit of 
comparison) with the ‘ Sermons on the Personality and Office of 
the Christian Comforter,’ it will be found that it is the work of 
maturer knowledge, and a more chastised taste ; the style retaining 
the vigour, perhaps somewhat of the floridness, of former years, 
but without being complicated, ambitious, or constrained ; the 
matter exhibiting much thought, as well as ample reading, and 
setting forth, without reserve, the author’s own views of most of 
the controverted points of church doctrine and discipline, which 
his subject naturally led him to pass in review. But the work 
derives a further interest from the evident sympathy with which his 
biographer (perhaps unconsciously) contemplates the life and 
writings of that heavenly-minded man :—Much, indeed, they had 
in common—a poetical temperament, a hatred of intolerance, 
great simplicity, an abomination of every sordid and narrow- 
minded feeling, an earnest desire to make religion practical instead 
of speculative, and faith, vivid in proportion to the vigour of high 
imagination. 

About the time when this Life appeared, Mr. Heber was 
elected preacher at Lincoln’s-inn—a very flattering distinction, 
whether the character of the electors be considered, or the 


‘The Martyr first, whose eagle eye could pierce beyond the grave, 
Who saw his Master in the sky, and called on him to save ; 
Like Him, with pardon on his tongue in midst of mortal pain, 
He prayed for them that did the wrong. Who follows in his train ? 


* A glorious band, the chosen few on whom the Spirit came, 
Twelve valiant saints, the truth they knew, and braved the cross and flame ; 
They met the tyrant’s brandish’d steel, the lion’s gory mane, 
They bow’d their necks the death to feel. Who follows in their train ? 

‘A noble army, men and boys, the matron and the maid, 
Around their Saviour’s throne rejoice, in robes of light arrayed. 
They climbed the dizzy steep of heaven, through peril, toil, and pain— 
Oh, God! to us may grace be given to follow in their train !"—MS. 


There is much of that simplicity which should ever distinguish devotional poetry, in 
some hymns adapted to popular Welsh airs. We shall transcribe the shortest of them— 
‘a VESPER-HYMN. 
* God that madest earth and heaven, 
Darkness and light— 
Who the day for toil hast given, 
For rest the night— 
May thine angel-guards defend us, 
Slumber sweet thy mercy send us, 
Holy dreams and hopes attenc us, 
This live-long night !—MS. 
merits 
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merits of his predecessor, or those of the distinguished person 
before whom he was preterred ; valuable, moreover, as placing 
somewhat more ‘ in oculis civium’ a man intended by nature for 
a less obscure station than that which he had for years been 
filling,—though assuredly that was one which he, had it been so 
ordained, would have continued to fill to his dying day, without 
any querulous suspicion that he had fallen on evil times when 
merit is overlooked, and talent suffered to spend itself on an 
unworthy field. 

Thus usefully and happily was he engaged ;—in town, occupy- 
ing an honourable and important situation, and with easy access to 
men of letters, of whom the capital must ever be the resort ;— 
in the country, inhabiting a parsonage, built by himself in a 
situation which he had selected, in the neighbourhood of most 
of his kindred, amidst friends who loved and reverenced him, 
and in a parish where none would have desired a greater satis- 
faction than to have done him a service,—when he was sum- 


moned from scenes where, to use a beautiful expression of 


Warburton’s, ‘ he had hung a thought upon every thorn,’ to take 
upon himself the government of the church in India. What his 
struggles at that moment were, those who were near him at the time 
know well. How could such a man contemplate such a charge 
without some self-distrust ? How could he give up his country 
without a pang? How could he look forward to an Indian 


climate without apprehension—not, indeed, for himself, (for of 


himself he was ever prodigal,) but for his wife and child? Still 
a splendid opportunity of usefulness was offered him; and accus- 
tomed as he was, in a degree quite characteristic, to recognise the 
superintending hand of Providence in all the lesser events of life, 
it was not to be expected that in one of the nature and magni- 
tude of this, he would see it no longer. After much deliberation, 
he refused the appointment, not however without some misgiving 
of heart: he shortly after withdrew his refusal, and was then satis- 
fied that he had acted right. Secular minds may look, and have 
looked, for the secular motives which might have actuated him ; 
but, in truth,— 
He heard a voice they could not hear, 
Which said, no longer stay ; 
He saw a hand they could not see, 
Which beckoned him away. 

‘ I can say with confidence,’ writes he about this time, ‘ that 
I have acted for the best ; and even now that the die is cast, I feel 
no regret for the resolution I have taken, nor any distrust of 
the mercies and goodness of Providence, who may protect both 
me and mine, and, if He sees best for us, bring us back again, and 
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preserve our excellent friends to welcome us. For England, and 
the scenes of my earliest and dearest recollections, | know no 
better farewell than that of Philoctetes :— 

Xaic’, & widov duPiaror, 

xa” eU@roig wéprbov aucurrws, 

"ev>” 4 weryaadn noina xopaier, 

YON TE Pidwy, Kw WavdanaTwp 

Aaipwy, os trait’ eméxeaver.’ 

Yet a far better farewell than this was his own; for having 
returned to Hodnet for a few weeks to settle his affairs before 
his final departure, on Sunday 20th April, 1823, he preached 
his last sermon there, the effect of which those who read it may 
partly conjecture—those who heard it (we are told) will never 
forget. It was printed at the earnest request of the congregation, 
and as the copies were few, and the circulation local, it may not 
probably have fallen into the hands of many of our readers: we 
take advantage, therefore, of a second edition which has just been 
published, to introduce a passage or two from it to their notice. 
Having spoken in general of the vanity of fixing the affections on 
a world where everything is fleeting, to the neglect of that Being 
who alone is for ever the same, he proceeds— 

‘ My ministerial labours among you must have an end; I must give 
over into other hands, the task of watching over your spiritual welfare ; 
and many, very many, of those with whom I have grown up from child- 
hood, in whose society I have passed my happiest days, and to whom it 
has been, during more than fifteen years, my duty and my delight (with 
such ability as God has given me) to preach the gospel of Christ, must, in 
all probability, see my face in the flesh no more. Under such circum- 
stances, and connected with many who now hear me by the dearest ties 
of blood, of friendship, and of gratitude, some mixture of regret is excu- 
sable, some degree of sorrow is holy. I cannot, without some anxiety for 
the future, forsake, for an untried and arduous field of duty, the quiet 
scenes where, during so much of my past life, I have enjoyed a more 
than usual share of earthly comfort and prosperity ; I cannot bid adieu 
to those, with whose idea almost every recollection of past happiness is 
connected, without many earnest wishes for their welfare, and (I will 
confess it) without some severe self-reproach that, while it was m my 
power, I have done so much less than I ought to have done, to render 
that welfare eternal. There are, indeed, those here who know, and there 
is One, above all, who knows better than any of you, how earnestly I 
have desired the peace and the holiness of His church ; how truly I have 
loved the people of this place ; and how warmly I have hoped to be the 
means, in His hand, of bringing many among you to glory. But I am at 
this moment but too painfully sensible that in many things, yea in all, my 
performance has fallen short of my principles ; that neither privately nor 
publicly have I taught you with so much diligence as now seems neces- 
sary in my eyes: nor has my example set forth the doctrines in = [ 

ave 
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have, however imperfc«t!:, instructed you; yet, if my zeal has failed in 
steadiness, it never has been wanting in sincerity. I have expressed no 
conviction which I have not deeply felt ; have preached no doctrine which 
I have not stedfastly believed: however inconsistent my life, its leading 
object has been your welfare—and I have hoped, and sorrowed, and 
studied, and prayed for your instruction, and that you might be saved. 
For my labours, such as they were, I have been indeed most richly 
rewarded, in the uniform affection and respect which I have received 
from my parishioners ; in their regular and increasing attendance in this 
holy place, and at the table of’ the Lord ; in the welcome which I have 
never failed to meet in the houses both of rich and poor; in the regret 
(beyond my deserts, and beyond my fullest expectations) with which my 
announced departure has been received by you; in your expressed and 
repeated wishes for my welfare and my return; in the munificent token 
of your regard, with which I have been this morning honoured ;* in 
your numerous attendance on the present occasion, and in those marks of 
emotion which I witness around me, and in which I am myself well nigh 
constrained to join. For all these, accept such thanks as I can pay— 
accept my best wishes—accept my affectionate regrets—accept the con- 
tinuance of the prayers which I have hitherto offered up for you daily, 
and in which, whatever and wherever my sphere of duty may hereafter 
be, my congregation of Hodnet shall (believe it !) never be forgotten.’ 

He then exhorts them, by various considerations, to mutual 
charity and good will ; and continues in words which (long as our 
extract has already been) we know not how to withhold— 

* Would to God, indeed, I could hope to leave you all as truly at peace 
with each other, as I trust and believe there is peace between me and 
you! Yetif there be any here whom I have at any time offended, let 
me entreat his forgiveness, and express the hope that he has already 
forgiven me. If any who thinks he has done me wrong, (I know of none,) 
let him be assured that the fault, if it were one, is not only forgiven but 
forgotten ; and let me earnestly entreat you all, as it may be the last 
request which I shall ever make, the last advice which I shall ever offer 
to you-——little children, love one another and forgive one another, even 
as God, for Christ's sake, hath loved and forgiven you.’ 

Having thus taken leave of a parish, where he still signified a 
hope that he might lay his bones, he hastened again to town to 
receive imposition of hands, and then depart— 

‘My consecration (he writes to a friend in the country) is fixed 
- for next Sunday; and as the time draws near, I feel its awfulness very 
strongly—far more, I think, than the parting which is to follow a fort- 
night after. I could wish (he adds) to have the prayers of my old con- 
gregation, but know not well how to express the wish in conformity 
with custom, or without seeming to court notoriety.’ 

A special general meeting of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge was now called, and a valedictory address to him, 





* A piece of plate kad been given to Mr. Heber by his parishioners. 
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pronounced, in the name of that venerable body, by the Bishop of 
Bristol ; an address only yieiding in beauty (if it does yield) to 
the reply which it produced—the one dignified, impressive, aftec- 
tionate—the other glowing with all the natural eloquence of ex- 
cited feelings. 

On Monday, 16th June, 1823, Dr. Heber embarked with his 

family a little below roe Meer and, accompanied to the ship by 
many sorrowing friends, bade adieu to England for ever. Well it 
is, that every great event in life, which does violence to the feel- 
ings, usually brings with it immediate demands upon our exer- 
tions, whereby the attention is diverted, and the grief subdued. 
On ship-board, he found abundant occupation in prosecuting the 
study of Hindostanee and Persian, which, independently of their 
prospective usefulness, he, as many others had done before him, 
found to be possessed of high interest and curiosity,— 
‘as establishing beyond all doubt the original connection of the lan- 
guages of India, Persia, and Northern Europe, and the complete diver- 
sity of these from the Hebrew and other Semitic languages. Those (he 
observes) who fancy the Persians and Indians to have been derived from 
Elam, the son of Shem, or from any body but Japheth, the first-born of 
Noah, and father of Gomer, Meshech, and Tubal, have, I am persuaded, 
paid no attention to the languages either of Persia, Russia, or Scandina- 
via. I heve long had this suspicion, and am not sorry to find it con- 
firmed by even the grammar of my new studies. If, in a year or two, 
(he exultingly adds,) I do not know them both (Hindostanee and Per- 
sian) at least as well as I do French and German, the fault, I trust, will 
be in my capacity, not in my diligence.’ 

In the October following, he landed in India with a field before 
him that might challenge the labours of an apostle, and we will 
venture to say, W ith as muc ch of the spirit of an apostle in him as 
has rested on any man in these latter days. It was now his anxious 
wish to compose, as far as in him lay, those unhappy religious dis- 
sensions of which we have already spoken ; and without making 
any concession unbecoming a loyal and true lover of his own church, 
to set forth the necessity of humility and charity, Christian graces 
to which schism is so commonly fatal—and without which even the 
purest speculative opinions can, after all, be worth nothing. For 
such a task as this, none who knew Dr. Heber at all, could deny 
that he was singularly well fitted. Ina personal regard for him- 
self, he was sure to bow the hearts of the people as the heart of 
one man. Is it not according to our experience to believe, that 
the affections might have influenced the conclusions of the under- 
standing, and that by his means many angry disputants might 
have been brought to think alike, and te think as our church di- 
rects them ? With a further view to more general conformity, he, 
after a while, suggested to the Society for Promoting Christian 

Knowledge, 
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Knowledge, the propriety of sending out (if possible) missionaries 
episcopally ordained, in order so far to obviate an unfavourable 
impression produced on the natives, who were at a loss what cha- 
racter to assign to ministers of the gospel, whom those who sup- 
ported and dispersed them, were unwilling to admit to their own 
churches. Nor did he think such a measure unlikely to promote 
the influence of the Church of England (already very considera- 
ble) with the different stocks of oriental Christians—Greeks, Ar- 
menians, and Syrians—who hold, like her, episcopacy to be of apos- 
tolic institution. In accordance with these sentiments, Dr. Heber 
thought fit to re-ordain several protestant ministers who made 
an application to that effect, and though he did not urge the uni- 
versal adoption of such a plan, yet he did not conceal his opinion 
that it was much to be desired. ‘To the native schools he gave his 
utmost protection and support; interested in their behalf those 
whose patronage was most valuable ; and took effectual steps for 
rendering the bounty of his countrymen at home tributary to the 
same good end. He preached very often : it never had been his 
practice to spare himself when in England, and in the east he felt 
further calls in the more pressing wants of the people, and the 
extreme paucity of the clergy. 

Short as his time in India was, his visitations had embraced 
almost the whole of his vast diocese. ‘To the northern portion of 
it, which Bishop Middleton (who found ample occupation at Cal- 
cutta and in southern India) had never been able to reach, he first 
turned his steps ; and having journeyed as far as Merut, ‘ leaving 
behind him,’ says Mr. F isher, the chaplain of the station, ‘an im- 
pression which I think will not soon or easily pass away,’ he bent 
his course southwards, and traversed the country to Bombay. 

‘ Of the way of performing these long journeys in India, I was 
myself (says the Bishop, in one of the private letters now before us) 
very imperfectly informed before I came here; and, even then, 
it was long before I could believe how vast and cumbersome an 
apparatus of attendance and supplies of every kind was necessary, 
to travel in any degree of comfort or security. On the river, 
indeed, so long as that lasted, our progress is easy and pleasant, 
(bating a little heat and a few storms,) carried on by a strong 
south-eastern breeze, in a very roomy and comfortable boat, against 
the stream of a majestic body of water, with a breadth, during the 
rainy season, so high up as Patra, of from six to nine miles, and 
even above Patra, as far as Cawnpore, in no place narrower than 
the Mersey opposite Liverpool. But it is after leaving the Ganges 
for the land journey, that, if not the tug, yet no small part of the 
apparatus, proventus, et commeatus of war, commences. It has been 
my wish, on many accounts, to travel without unnecessary display. 
My tents, equipments, and number of servants, are all on the —_— 
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scale which comfort or propriety would admit of. They all fall short 
of what are usually taken by the collectors of districts ; and in compa- 
rison of what the commander-in-chief had with him the year before 
last, I have found people disposed to cry out against them as quite 
insufficient. Nor have I asked for a single soldier or trooper beyond 
what the commanding officers of districts have themselves offered as 
necessary and suitable. Yet, for myself and Dr. Smith, the united 
numbers amount to three elephants, above twenty camels, five horses, 
besides ponies for our principal servants, twenty-six servants, twenty- 
six bearers of burdens, fifteen clashees to pitch and remove tents, ele- 
phant and camel drivers, I believe, thirteen ; and since we have left 
the Company's territories, and entered Rajapootam, a guard of eigh- 
teen irregular horse, and forty-five sipahees on foot, including native 
officers. Nor is this all; for there is a number of petty tradesmen and 
other poor people, whose road is the same as ours, and who have asked 
permission to encamp near us, and travel under our protection; so that 
yesterday, when I found it expedient, on account of the scarcity which 
prevails in these provinces, to order an allowance of flour, by way of 
Sunday dinner, to every person in camp, the number of heads was 
returned one hundred and sixty-five. With all these formidable num- 
bers, you must not, however, suppose that any exorbitant luxury reigns 
in my tent; our fare is, in fact, as homely as any two farmers in 
England sit down to; and, if it be sometimes eruberant, the fault 
must be laid on a country where we must take a whole sheep or kid, if 
we would have animal food at all, and where neither sheep nor kid 
will, when killed, remain eatable more than a day or two. The truth 
is, that where people carry everything with them, tent, bed, furniture, 
wine, beer, and crockery, for six months together, no small quantity of 
beasts of burden may well be supposed necessary; and in countries 
such as those which I have now been traversing, where every man is 
armed ; where every third or fourth man, a few years since, was a thief 
by profession ; and where, in spite of English influence and supremacy, 
the forests, mountains, and multitude of petty sovereignties, afford all 
possible scope for the practical application of Wordsworth’s “ good old 
rule,’”—-you may believe me, that it is neither pomp nor cowardice 
which has thus fenced your friend in with spears, shields, and bayonets.’* 

In the course of this arduous pilgrimage from Calcutta to 
Bombay, he found occasions for preaching upwards of fifty times ; 
and the sermon delivered on one of those occasions, at the conse- 
cration of a church near Benares, was printed at the request of 
the Europeans who heard it ; and, though bearing marks of having 
been written in haste, fully justifies their discernment in having 
made that request. ‘The following passage has much of the pecu- 
liar manner of the author of Palestine :— 


‘ If the Israelites were endowed, beyond the nations of mankind, with 
wise and righteous laws, with a fertile and almost impregnable territory, 


* Letter dated Barrechar, (Guzerat,) March 14, 1825, 
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with a race of valiant and victorious kings, and a God who (while they 
kept his ways) was a wall of fire against their enemies round about 
them ; if the kings of the wilderness did them homage, and the lion- 
banner of David and Solomon was reflected at once from the Mediterra- 
nean and the Euphrates—it was, that the way of the Lord might be 
made known by their means upon earth, and that the saving health of 
the Messiah might become conspicuous to all nations. 

‘ My brethren, it has pleased the Almighty, that the nation to which 
we ourselves belong, is a great, a valiant, and an understanding nation ; 
it has pleased Him to give us an empire, in which the sun never sets—a 
commerce by which the remotest nations of the earth are become our 
allies, our tributaries, I had almost said our neighbours; and by means 
(when regarded as human means, and distinct from his mysterious provi- 
dence) so inadequate, as to excite our alarm as well as wonder, the 
sovereignty over these wide and populous heathen lands. But is it 
for our sakes that he has given us these good gifts, and wrought 
these great marvels in our favour? Are we not rather set up on 
high in the earth, that we may show forth the light by which we are 
guided, and be the honoured instruments of diffusing those blessings 
which we ourselves enjoy, through every land where our will is law, 
through every tribe where our wisdom is held in reverence, and in every 
distant isle which our winged vessels visit? If we value, then, (as who 
does not value?) our renown among mankind ; if we exult (as who can 
help exulting ?) in the privileges which the providence of God has con- 
ferred on the British nation; if we are thankful (and God forbid we 
should be otherwise) for the means of usefulness in our power; and if 
we love (as who does not love ?) our native land, its greatness and pros- 
perity,—let us see that we, each of us in our station, are promoting to 
the best of our power, by example, by exertion, by liberality, by the prac- 
tice of Christian justice and every virtue, the extension of God’s truth 
among men, and the honour of that holy name whereby we are called. 
There have been realms before as famous as our own, and (in rela- 
tion to the then extent and riches of the civilized world) as powerful and 
as wealthy, of which the traveller sees nothing now but ruins in the 
midst of a wilderness, or where the mariner only finds a rock for fishers 
to spread their nets. Nineveh once reigned over the East ; but where 
is Nineveh now ? Tyre had once the commerce of the world ; but what 
is become of Tyre? But if the repentance of Nineveh had been per- 
severed in, her towers would have stood to this day. Had the daughter 
of Tyre brought her gifts to the Temple of God, she would have con- 
tinued a Queen for ever.’ 


This visitation gave the Bishop an opportunity of ascertaining 
the state and wants of the Christian congregations in the northern 
districts of his diocese, where in four principal places, Benares, 
Chunar, Merut, and Agra, he had the satisfaction of finding ser- 
vice performed, in Hindostanee, according to the Liturgy of the 
English Church; it also brought him acquainted with a race 
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of men of a character far more manly than the Bengalese, dwell- 
ing, under native chiefs, among the mountains near Rajemahel, 
in the province of Bahar—not divided into castes, indifferent 
to the idolatries of the plains, and on every account offering, as 
the Bishop thought, a very promising field for Christian teachers. 
He accordingly (by way of beginning) fixed a missionary at Bog- 
lipore, a place affording local advantages for the establishment of 
schools, for learning the language, and becoming acquainted with 
the heads of these clans, who appear to be a primitive race, pro- 
tected by their fastnesses from much contact or intercourse with 
the invaders that, from time to time, have made India their own. 
The Bishop entertained a very sanguine hope that a conversion of 
no ordinary extent would be thus effected, and regarded the be- 
ginning. thus made as doubly important, on account of the con- 
nections which, in all probability, exist between these tribes and 
the Goands and other nations of central India, whom they are 
said strongly to resemble in habits and character. 

In a letter to one of his friends, written at the close of this 
extensive journey, the Bishop distinctly expresses his satisfaction 
that he had never, in the whole course of it, turned either to the 
right hand or to the left for the sake of gratifying curiosity—that 
he had travelled in his episcopal capacity, and allowed no other 
objects to interfere with those which were pressed on him by the 
character of his functions. But no accomplished Englishman, far 
less a deeply read and deeply thinking scholar like Heber, could 
traverse these regions without having his attention called to many 
objects, which may not, at first sight, appear to have been, in his 
case, professional. The whole state and condition, however, of 
the Indian population, it was, in fact, most strictly and sacredly 
his duty to study; and how successfully he carried his talents to 
this object we have in our power to show, by some passages from 
his MS. correspondence. ‘The letter, from which we are about 
to quote, was written in March, 1825 ;* and addressed to one of 
his oldest and most intimate friends,—a gentleman, not of his 
own profession, but engaged in the business of the world, and the 
duties of a high public ‘station.—We offer no apology for citing 
largely from such a letter, written upon such a subject, and are 
sure our readers will require none. It is not often that the English 
public are permitted to listen to such a witness as Bishop Heber, 
upon the concerns of their Indian fellow-subjects. Poet as he 
was by nature, it is nevertheless true, that a highly philosophical 
cast of mind is apparent in all his writings upon ‘politic al subjects, 
He was equally enabled to work out the most serious specul ulations 


~ © This i is the same letter r from which we have : already taken the description of of Indian 
travelling, 
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of what may be termed Political Science, and at the same time to 
combine and compare those varieties of detailed facts, on which 
Political Science, if sound, will be found to depend. 


‘ Though the greater part of the Company’s provinces (except Ku- 
mavon) are by no means abundant in objects of natural beauty or curio- 
sity, the prospect offering little else than an uniform plain of slovenly 
cultivation, yet, in the character and manners of the people, there is 
much which may be studied with interest and amusement ; and in the 
yet remaining specimen of oriental luxury and pomp at Lucknow ; in 
the decayed, but most striking and romantic, magnificence of Delhi ; end 
in the Taj-Mahal of Agra, (doubtless one of the most beautiful build- 
ings in the world,) there is almost enough, even of themselves, to make 
it worth a man’s while to cross the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 

* Since then, I have been in countries of a wilder character, compa- 
ratively seldom trodden by Europeans, exempt during the greater part 
of their history from the Mussulman yoke, and retaining accordingly a 
great deal of the simplicity of early Hindoo manners, without much of 
that solemn and pompous uniformity which the conquests of the House 
of Timur seem to have impressed on all classes of their subjects. Yet 
here there is much which is interesting and curious. The people, who 
are admirably described (though I think in too favourable colours) by 
Malcolm, in his Central India, are certainly a lively, animated, and 
warlike race of men, though, chiefly from their wretched government, 
and partly from their still more wretched religion, there is hardly any 
vice, either of slaves or robbers, to which they do not seem addicted. 
Yet such a state of society is at least curious, and resembles more the 
picture of Abyssinia as given by Bruce, than that of any other country 
which I have seen or read of ; while here too there are many wild and 
woody scenes, which, though they want the glorious glaciers and peaks of 
the Himmalaya, do not fall short in natural beauty of some of the love- 
liest glens which we went through ten years agoin North Wales ; and 
some very remarkable ruins, which, though greatly inferior as works of 
art to the Mussulman remains in Hindoostin Proper, are yet more cu- 
rious than them, as being more different from anything which an Euro- 
pean is accustomed to see or read of. 

‘One fact, indeed, during this journey has been impressed on my 
mind very forcibly—that the character and situation of the natives of 
these great countries are exceedingly little known, and in many in- 
stances grossly misrepresented, not only by the English public in gene- 
ral, but by a great proportion of those also who, though they have been 
in India, have taken their views of its population, manners, and pro- 
ductions from Calcutta, or at most from Bengal. I had always heard, 
and fully believed till I came to India, that it was a grievous crime, in 
the opinion of the Brahmins, to eat, the flesh or shed the blood of any 
living creature whatever. I have now myself seen Brahmins of the 
highest caste cut off the heads of goats as a sacrifice to Doorga ; and 
I know, from the testimony of Brahmins, as well as from other sources, 
that not only hecatombs of animals are often offered in this manner as 
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a most meritorious act, (a Rajah, about twenty-five years back, offered 
sixty thousand in one fortnight,) but that any person, Brahmins not 
excepted, eats readily of the flesh of whatever has been offered up to 
one of their divinities; while among almost all the other castes, mut- 
ton, pork, fish, venison,—anything but beef and fowls,—are consumed 
as readily as in Europe. Again, I had heard all my life of the gentle 
and timid Hindoos, patient under injuries, servile to their superiors, 
&c. Now, this is doubtless, to a certain extent, true of the Bengalese, 
(who, by the way, are never reckoned among the nations of Hindoostin 
by those who speak the language of that country,) and there are a great 
many people in Calcutta who maintain, that all the natives of India are 
alike. But even in Bengal, gentle as the exterior manners of the people 
are, there are large districts close to Calcutta, where the work of card- 
ing, burning, ravishing, murder, and robbery, goes on as systemati- 
cally, and in nearly the same manner, as in the worst part of Ireland ; 
and on entering HindoostAin, properly so called, which, in the estimate 
of the natives, reaches from the Rajamahal hills to Agra, and from the 
mountains of Kumaoon to Bundelcund, I was struck and surprised to 
find a people equal in stature and strength to the average of European 
nations, despising rice and rice-eaters, feeding on wheat and barley- 
bread, exhibiting in their appearance, conversation, and habits of life, 
a grave, a proud, and decidedly a martial character, accustomed univer- 
sally to the use of arms and athletic exercises from their cradles, and 
preferring, very greatly, military service to any other means of live- 
lihood. This part of their character, but in a ruder and wilder form, 
and debased by much alloy of treachery and violence, is conspicuous in 
the smaller and less goo#*looking inhabitants of Rajapootam, and Mal- 
wah ; while the mountains and woods, wherever they occur, show spe- 
cimens of a race entirely different from all these, and in a state of 
society scarcely elevated above the savages of New Holland, or New 
Zealand ; and the inhabitants, I am assured, of the Deccan, and of the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, are as different from those which 
I have seen, and from each other, as the French and Portuguese from 
the Greeks, Germans, or Poles. So idle is it to ascribe uniformity of 
character to the inhabitants of a country so extensive, and subdivided 
by so many almost impassable tracts of mountain and jungle, and so 
little do the majority of those whom I have seen deserve the gentle and 
imbecile character often assigned to them... . . 

‘I met, not long since, with a speech by a leading member of the 
Scotch General Assembly, declaring his ‘ conviction that the truths 
of Christianity could not be received by men in so rude a state as the 
East Indians, and that it was necessary to give them first a relish for 
the habits and comforts of civilized life before they could embrace the 
truths of the gospel.” The same slang (for it is nothing more) I have 
seen repeated in divers pamphlets, and even heard it in conversations 
in Calcutta. Yet, though it is certainly true that the lower classes of 
Indians are miserably poor, and that there are many extensive districts 
where, both among low and high, the laws are very little obeyed, and 
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there is a great deal of robbery, oppression, and even ferocity, I know 
no part of the population, except the mountain tribes already mentioned, 
who can with any propriety of language he called uncivilized. Of the 
unpropitious circumstances which I have mentioned, the former arises 
from a population continually pressing on the utmost limits of sub- 
sistence, and which is thus kept up, not by any dislike or indifference 
to a better diet, or more ample clothing, or more numerous ornaments, 
than now usually fall to the peasant’s share, (for, on the contrary, if 
he has the means, he is fonder of external show and a respectable 
appearance, than those of his rank in many nations of Europe,) but 
by the foolish superstition, which Christianity only is likely to remove, 
which makes a parent regard it as unpropitious to allow his son to 
remain unmarried, and which couples together children of twelve or 
fourteen years of age. The second has its origin in the long- 
continued misfortunes and intestine wars of India, which are as yet 
too recent (even where their causes have ceased to exist) for the 
agitation which they occasioned to have entirely sunk into a calm. 
But to say that the Hindoos or Mussulmans are deficient in any essen- 
tial feature of a civilized people, is an assertion which I can scarcely 
suppose to be made by any who have lived with them. Their manners 
are at least as pleasing and courteous as those in the corresponding 
stations of life among ourselves ; their houses are larger, and, accord- 
ing to their wants and climate, to the full as convenient as ours ; their 
architecture is at least as elegant; and though the worthy Scotch 
divine may, doubtless, wish their labourers to be clad in hoddin grey, 
and their gentry and merchants to wear powder and mottled stockings, 
like worthy Mr. and the other elders of his kirk-session, 
I really do not think that they would gain either in cleanliness, ele- 
gance, or comfort, by exchanging a white cotton robe for the com- 
pletest suit of dittos. 

‘ Nor is it true, that, in the mechanic arts, they are inferior to the 
general run of European nations. Where they fall short of us, (which 
is chiefly in agricultural implements and the mechanics of common 
life,) they are not, so far as I have understood of Italy and the South 
of France, surpassed in any great degree by the people of those coun- 
tries. Their goldsmiths and weavers produce as beautiful fabrics as 
our own, and it is so far from true, chet they are obstinately wedded 
to their old patterns, that they show an anxiety to imitate our models, 
and do imitate them very successfully. The ships built by native 
artists at Bombay are notoriously as good as any which sail from 
London or Liverpool. The carriages and gigs which they supply at 
Calcutta are as handsome, though not so durable, as those of Long 
Acre. In’ the little town of Monghyr, three hundred miles from Cal- 
cutta, I had pistols, double-barrelled guns, and different pieces of 
cabinet work brovght down to my boat for sale, which in outward form, 

for I know no further,) nobody but perhaps Mr. ————— could 
etect to be of Hindoo origin; and at Delhi, in the shop of a wealthy 


native jeweller, I found brooches, ear-rings, snuff-boxes, &c. of the 
latest 
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latest models, (so far as I am a judge,) and ornamented with Frencn 
devices and mottos. 

‘ The fact is, that there is a degree of intercourse maintained between 
this country and Europe, and a degree of information existing among 
the people as to what passes there, which, considering how few of them 
speak or read English, implies other channels of communication besides 
those which we supply, and respecting which I have been able as yet 
to obtain very little information. 

‘ Among the presents sent last year to the supreme government by 
the little state of Ladeh, in Chinese Tartary, some large sheets of gilt 
leather, stamped with the Russian eagle, were the most conspicuous. 
A traveller, who calls himself a Transylvanian, but who is shrewdly 
suspected of being a Russian spy, was, when I was in Kumaoon, ar- 
rested by the commandant of one of our fortresses among the Himma- 
laya mountains ; and, after all our pains to exclude foreigners from 
the service of the native princes, two Chevaliers of the Legion of 
Honour were found, about twelve months ago, and are still employed 
in, casting cannon, and drilling soldiers for the Seik Raja, Runjeet Singh. 
This, you will say, is no more than we should be prepared to expect ; 
but you, probably, would not suppose, (what I believe is little, if at all, 
known in Russia itself,) that there is an ancient and still frequented 
place of Hindoo pilgrimage not many miles from Moscow ;*—or that 
the secretary of the Calcutta Bible Society received, ten months ago, 
an application (by whom translated I do not know, but in very tolerable 
English) from some priests on the shore of the Caspian sea, requesting 
a grant of Armenian bibles. After this, you will be the less surprised 
to learn that the leading events of the late wars in Europe (particularly 
Buonaparte’s victories) were often known, or at least rumoured, among 
the native merchants of Calcutta, before government received any 
accounts from England; or that the suicide of an English minister 
(with the mistake, indeed, of its being Lord Liverpool instead of the 
Marquis of Londonderry) had become a topic of conversation in the 
“‘ Burra Bazar,” (the native exchange,) for a fortnight before the arrival 
of any intelligence by the usual channels. 

* With subjects thus inquisitive, and with such opportunities of infor- 
mation, it is apparent how little sense there is in the doctrine that we 
must keep the natives of Hindoostan in ignorance if we would continue 
to govern them. The fact is, that they know enough already to do us a 
great deal of mischief, if they should find it their interest to make the 
trial. They are in a fair way, by degrees, to acquire still more know- 
ledge for themselves ; and the question is, whether it is not the part o 
wisdom, as well as duty, to superintend and promote their education 
while it is yet in our power, and supply them with such knowledge as 
will be at once most harmless to ourselves and most useful to them. 

‘In this work the most important part is to give them a better reli- 





* This is probably rather loosely said ; that is, if, as we suspect, Bishop Heber alludes 
to the same place of which we have a description in Dr. Henderson’s ‘ Russian Travels.’ 
(See the article on that book in our present Number, p. 363.) ; 
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gion. Knowing how strongly I feel on this subject, you will not be 
surprised at my placing it foremost. But even if Christianity were 
out of the question, and if, when I had wheeled away the rubbish of the 
old pagodas, I had nothing better than simple deism to erect in their 
stead, I should still feel some of the anxiety which now urges me. It 
is necessary to see idolatry, to be fully sensible of its mischievous effects 
on the human mind. But of all idolatries which I have ever read or 
heard of, the religion of the Hindoos, in which I have taken some pains to 
inform myself, really appears to me the worst, both in the degrading 
notions which it gives of the Deity ; in the endless round of its burden- 
some ceremonies, which occupy the time and distract the thoughts, 
without either instructing or interesting its votaries ; in the filthy acts 
of uncleanness and cruelty not only permitted but enjoined, and insepa- 
rably interwoven with those ceremonies; in the system of castes, a 
system which tends, more than anything else the Devil has yet invented, 
to destroy the feelings of general benevolence, and to make nine-tenths 
of mankind the hopeless slaves of the remainder; and in the total 
absence of any popular system of morals, or any single lesson, which 
the people at large ever hear, to live virtuously and do good to each 
other. I donot say, indeed, that there are not some scattered lessons 
of this kind to be found in their ancient books; but those books are 
neither accessible to the people at large, nor are these last permitted to 
read them; and, in general, all the sins which a Sudra is taught to 
fear, are, killing a cow, offending a Brahmin, or neglecting one of the 
many frivolous rites by which their deities are supposed to be conciliated. 
Accordingly, though the general sobriety of the Hindoos (a virtue 
which they possess in common with most inhabitants of warm climates) 
affords a very great facility to the maintenance of public order and deco- 
rum, I really never have met with a race of men whose standard of 
morality is so low, who feel so little apparent shame in being detected 
in a falsehood, or so little interest in the sufferings of a neighbour not 
being of their own caste or family ; whose ordinary and familiar con- 
versation is so licentious; or, in the wilder and more lawless districts, 
who shed blood with so little repugnance. The good qualities which 
there are among them (and, thank God! there is a great deal of good 
among them still) are, in no instance that I am aware of, connected 
with, or arising out of, their religion, since it is in no instance to good 
deeds or virtuous habits of life that the future rewards in which they 
believe are promised. Their bravery, their fidelity to their employers, 
their temperance, and (wherever these are found) their humanity and 
gentleness of disposition, appear to arise exclusively from a natural 
happy temperament; from an honourable pride in their own renown, 
and the renown of their ancestors ; and from the goodness of God, who 
seems unwilling that his image should be entirely defaced even in the 
midst of the grossest error. The Mussulmans have a far better creed ; 
and though they seldom either like the English or are liked by them, 
I am inclined to think are, on the whole, a better people. Yet, even 
with them, the forms of their worship have a natural tendency to make 
men 
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men hypocrites, and the overweening contempt with which they are 
inspired for all the world beside, the degradation of their women by the 
system of polygamy, and the detestable crimes, which, owing to this 
degradation, are almost universal, are such as, even if I had no ulterior 
hope, would make me anxious to attract them to a better or more harm- 
less system. In this work, thank God, in those parts of India which I 
have visited, a beginning has been made, and a degree of success 
obtained, at least commensurate to the few years during which our 
missionaries have laboured ; and it is still going on, in the best and 
safest way, as the work of private persons alone, and although not for- 
bidden, in no degree encouraged, by government. 

‘ In the meantime, and as an useful auxiliary to the missionaries, the 
establishment of elementary schools for the lower classes and for females 
is going on to a very great extent, and might be carried to any con- 
ceivable extent to which our pecuniary means would carry us. Nor is 
there any measure from which I anticipate more speedy benefit than the 
elevation of the rising generation of females to their natural rank in 
society, and giving them (which is all that, in any of our schools, we as 
yet venture to give) the lessons of general morality extracted from the 
Gospel, without any direct religious instruction. These schools, such of 
them at least as I have any concern with, are carried on without any 
help from government. Government has, however, been very liberal in 
its grants both to a Society for National Education, and in the institu- 
tion and support of two colleges of Hindoo students of riper age, the one 
at Benares, the other at Calcutta. But I do not think any of these in- 
stitutions, in the way after which they are at present conducted, likely 
to do much good. In the elementary schools supported by the former, 
through a very causeless and ridiculous fear of giving offence to the 
natives, they have forbidden the use of the Scriptures, or any extracts 
from them, though the moral lessons of the gospel are read by all 
Hindoos who can get hold of them, without scruple and with much atten- 
tion ; and though their exclusion is tantamount to excluding all moral 
instruction from their schools, the Hindoo sacred writings having nothing 
of the kind, and, if they had, being shut up from the majority of the 
people by the double fence of a dead language and an actual prohibition 
to read them, as too holy for common eyes or ears. The defects of the 
latter will appear when I have told you that the actual state of Hindoo 
and Mussulman literature, mutatis mutandis, very nearly resembles 
what the literature of Europe was before the time of Galileo, Coperni- 
cus, and Bacon. The Mussulmans take their 1. zic from Aristotle, fil- 
tered through many successive translations and commentaries, and their 
metaphysical system is professedly derived from Plato (‘ Filatoun.’’) 
The Hindoos have systems not very dissimilar from these, though, I am 
told, of greater length and more intricacy ; but the studies in’ which 
they spend most time are the acquisition of the Sanscrit, and the endless 
refinements of its Grammar, Prosody and Poetry. Both have the same 
Natural Philosophy, which is also that of Aristotle in Zoology and 
Botany, and Ptolemy in Astronomy, for which the Hindoos have forsaken 
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their most ancient notions of the seven seas, the six earths, and the flat 
base of Padalon, supported on the back of a tortoise. By the science 
which they now possess, they are, some of them, able to foretel an 
eclipse or compose an almanac; and many of them derive some little 
pecuniary advantage from pretensions to judicial astrology. In Medicine 
and Chemistry, they are just sufficiently advanced to talk of substances 
being moist, dry, hot, &c. in the third or fourth degree ; to dissuade from 
letting blood or physicking on a Tuesday, or under a particular aspect 
of the heavens; and to be eager in their pursuit of the Philosopher’s 
Stone and the Elixir of Immortality. 

‘ The task of enlightening the studious youth of such a nation would 
seem to be a tolerably straightforward one. But though, for the 
college in Calcutta, (not Bishop’s College remember, but the Vidhalya, or 
Hindoo College,) an expensive set of instruments has been sent out, 
and it seems intended that the natural sciences should be studied there, 
the Managers of the present institution take care that their boys should 
have as little time as possible for such pursuits, by requiring from them 
all without exception a laborious study of Sanscrit, and all the useless 
and worse than useless literature of their ancestors. A good deal of 
this has been charged (and in some little degree charged with justice) 
against the exclusive attention paid to Greek and Logic till lately in 
Oxford. But in Oxford we have never been guilty (since a better sys- 
tem was known in the world at large) of teaching the Physics of Aris- 
totle, however we may have paid an excessive attention to his Meta- 
physics and Dialectics—In Benares, however, I found, in the institu- 
tion supported by Government, a professor lecturing on astronomy 
after the system of Ptolemy and Albumazar, while one of the most 
forward boys was at the pains of casting my horoscope ; and the ma- 
jority of the school were toiling at Shanscreet grammar. And yet, the 
day before, in the same holy city, I had visited another college, founded 
lately by a wealthy Hindoo banker, and intrusted by him to the manage- 
ment of the Church Missionary Society, in which, besides a grammatical 
knowledge of the Hindoostanee language, as well as Persian and Ara- 
bic, the senior boys could pass a good examination in English grammar, 
in Hume’s History of England, Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues, the use of 
the globes, and the principal facts and moral precepts of the Gospel, 
most of them writing beautifully in the Persian, and very tolerably in 
the English, character, and excelling most boys I have met with in the 
accuracy and readiness of their arithmetic. The English officer who is 
now in charge of the Benares Vidhalya is a clever and candid young 
man, and under him I look forward to much improvement. . . . . Ram- 
Mohun-Roy, a iearned native, who has sometimes been called, though 
I fear without reason, a Christian, remonstrated against this system last 
year, in a paper which he sent to me to put into Lord Amherst’s hands, 
and which, for its good English, good sense, and forcible argument, is a 
real curiosity, as coming from an Asiatic.’ 


In another part of the same letter, the Bishop treats incidentally 
of a topic with their inattention to which both Professor Von 
Schlegel 
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Schlegel and his brother have bitterly reproached the English—the 
architectural antiquities of Hindostan. 

‘I had myself (says he) heard much of these before I set out, 
and had met with many persons, both in Europe and at Calcutta (where 
nothing of the kind exists) who spoke of the present natives of India 
as a degenerate race, whose inability to rear such splendid piles was 
a proof that these last belong to a remote antiquity. I have seen, 
however, enough to convince me both that the Indian masons and 
architects of the present day only want patrons sufficiently wealthy or 
sufficiently zealous to do all which their fathers have done, and that there 
are very few structures here which can, on any satisfactory grounds, 
be referred to a date so early as the greater part of our own cathe- 
drals. Often, in Upper Hindoostan, and still more frequently in Raja- 
pootam and Malwah, I have met with new and unfinished shrines, cis- 
terns, and ghits, as beautifully carved and as well proportioned as the 
best of those of an earlier day. And though there are many buildings 
and ruins which exhibit a most venerable appearance, there are many 
causes in this country which give this appearance prematurely. In the 
first instance we ourselves have a complex impression made on us by 
the sight of edifices so distant from our own country, and so unlike 
whatever we have seen there. We multiply, as it were, the geogra- 
phical and moral distance into the chronological, and can hardly persuade 
ourselyes that we are contemporaries with an object so far removed in 
every other respect. Besides this, however, the firmest masonry in 
these climates is sorely tried by the alternate influence of a pulverizing 
sun, and a continued three months’ rain. The wild fig-tree (pupul or 
Jicus religiosa), which no Hindoo can root out, or even lop, without a 
deadly sin, soon sows its seeds and fixes its roots in the joints of the 
arching, and being of rapid growth, at the same time, and in a very few 
years, increases its picturesque and antique appearance, and secures its 
eventual destruction ; lastly, no man in this country repairs or completes 
what his father has begun, preferring to begin something else by which 
his own name may be remembered. Accordingly, at Dacca are many 
fine ruins, which at first impressed me with a great idea of their age. 
Yet Dacca is a modern city, founded, or at least raised from insignifi- 
cance, under Shah Gehanghise, inA.D.1608 ; and the tradition of the place 
is, that these fine buildings were erected by European architects in the 
service of the then governor. At Benares, the principal temple has an 
appearance so venerable, that one might suppose it to have stood unal- 
tered ever since the Treta Yug, and that Mena and Capila had per- 
formed austerities within its precincts. Yet it is historically certain that 
all the Hindoo temples of consequence in Benares were pulled down by 
Aurungzebe, the contemporary of Charles the Second, and that the pre- 
sent structure must have been raised since that time. The observato- 
ries of Benares, Delhi, and Jagepoor, I heard spoken of in the careless 
ness of conversation, not only as extremely curious in themselves (which 
they certainly are), but as monuments of the ancient science of the Hin- 
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doos. All three, however, are known to be the work of the Rajah Jye 
Singh, who died in 1742! 

‘ A remote antiquity is, with better reason, claimed for some idols of 
black stone, and elegant columns of the same material, which have been 
collected in different parts of the districts of Rotas, Bulnem, &c.—These 
belong to the religion of a sect (the Boodhists) of which no remains are 
now found in those provinces. But I have myself seen images exactly 
similar in the newly-erected temples of the Jains, a sect of Boodhists, 
still wealthy and numerous in Guzerat, Rajapootam, and Malwah ; and 
in a country where there is literally no history, it is impossible to say 
how long since, or how lately, they may have lost their ground in the 
more eastern parts of Gundwana. 

* In the wilds which I have lately been traversing, at Chittore Ghur 
more particularly, there are some very beautiful buildings, of which the 
date was obviously assigned at random, and which might be five hundred 
or one thousand, or a hundred-and-fifty years old, for all their present 
guardians know about the matter. But it must be always borne in mind 
that one thousand years are just as easily said as ten, and that in the 
mouth of a Cicerone they are sometimes thought to sound rather better. 

* The oldest things which I have seen, of which the date could be at 
all ascertained, are some detached blocks of marble, with inscriptions, 
but of no appalling remoteness; and two remarkable pillars of black 
mixed metal, in a Patan forest near Delhi, and at Cuttab-Misar in the 
same neighbourhood ; both covered with inscriptions, which nobody can 
now read, but both mentioned in Mussulman history as in their present 
situation at the time when “ the Believers” conquered Delhi, about 
A.D. 1000. But what is this to the date of the Parthenon? Or 
how little can these trifling relics bear a comparison with the works of 
Greece and Egypt ? 

‘ Ellora and Elephanta I have not yet seen. I can believe all which 
is said of their size and magnificence; but they are without date or 
inscription : they are, I understand, not mentioned, even incidentally, 
in any Sanscrit MS. Their images, &c. are the same with those now 
worshipped in every part of India, and there have been many Rajahs 
and wealthy individuals in every age of Indian history who have pos- 
sessed the means of carving a huge stone-quarry into a cathedral. 
To our cathedrals, after all, they are, I understand, very inferior in 
size. All which can be known is, that Elephanta must probably have 
been begun (whether it was ever finished seems very doubtful) before 
the arrival of the Portuguese at Bombay; and that Ellora may reason- 
ably be concluded to have been erected in a time of peace under a 
Hindoo prince, and therefore either before the first Afghan conquest, 
or subsequently, during the recovered independence of that part of 
Candeish and the Deccan. This is no great matter certainly, and it 
may be older ; but all 1 say is, that we have no reason to conclude it is 
so, and the impression on my mind decidedly accords with Mill—that 
the Hindoos, after all, though they have doubtless existed from very 
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great antiquity as an industrious and civilized people, had made no 
great progress in the arts, and took all their notions of magnificence 
from the models furnished by their Mahometan conquerors.’ 

He closes this letter with some remarks on the Burmese war. 
—We must repeat the date—March 14, 1825 :— 

‘ We are now engaged, as you are aware, in a very expensive and 
tedious war, in countries whither the Mahometans were never able to 
penetrate. This tediousness, together with the partial reverses which 
the armies have sustained, have given rise to all manner of evil 
reports among the people of Hindoostan, and to a great deal of grum- 
bling and discontent among the English. After all, I cannot myself 
perceive that there is anybody to blame. Everybody cried out for war 
in the first instance as necessary to the honour of the government, and 
murmured greatly against Lord Amherst for not being more ready than 
he was to commence it. Of the country which we were to invade, no 
intelligence could be obtained, and, in fact, our armies have had little 
to contend with except a most impracticable and unknown country. 
It is unfortunate, however, that, after a year and half of war, we 
should, except in point of dear-bought experience, be no further 
advanced than at the beginning; and there are very serious grounds 
for apprehending that if any great calamity occurred in the East, a 
storm would follow on our North-western and Western frontier, which, 
with our present means, it would be by no means easy to allay. Some- 
thing, however, has been gained: if we can do little harm to the Bir- 
mans, it is evident, from their conduct in the field, that, beyond their 
own jungles, they can do still less harm to us. And the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, who, about this time last year, were asking leave to send their 
property into the citadel, and packing off their wives and children 
across the river, will hardly again look forward to seeing their war-boats 
on the salt-water lake, or the golden umbrellas of their chiefs erected 
on the top of St. John’s cathedral. I was then thought little better 
than a madman for venturing to Dacca. Now the members of govern- 
ment are called ali manner of names because their troops have found 
unexpected difficulty in marching to Ummerapoora.’ 

His sojourn at Bombay was rendered somewhat remarkable by 
the arrival, nearly at the same time, of a bishop from Antioch, to 
superintend that partof the Syrian church which refuses allegiance 
tothe Pope. After a suspension, for some years, of all intercourse 
with the country from which its faith originally sprung, and which 
in later times, by a fresh supply of ministers, had enabled it to 
throw off, in a great measure, the usurpations of the church of 
Rome enforced by the Portuguese, it was now destined to rejoice 
once more in a nursing-father from Syria. ‘The favourable dispo- 
sition of this branch of the Syro-Malabaric church towards our 
own had long been known. It is a curious fact, however, and 
one that may be new to our readers, that Principal Mill, in 1822, 
found their college and parochial schools at Cottayam, under the 
direction 
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direction of three clergymen of the Church of England, who, 
without compromising their own views, gave no offence to the 
Metropolitan, who consulted and employed them ; using for them- 
selves and their own families the English Liturgy at one of his 
chapels ; and condemning by their silence those portions of the 
Syrian ritual which, as Protestants, they could not approve, and 
which they trusted the gradual influence of the knowledge they 
were helping to disseminate would at length, and by regular au- 
thority, undermine. Nor was this friendly feeling less conspicuous 
in the readiness with which Mar Athanasius (the Syrian prelate) 
attended the service at Bombay according to the English forms, 
and received the communion at the hands of Bishop Heber. 
Neither was it likely to be diminished by a small viaticum for the 
prosecution of his journey to Malabar, and a donation to the poor 
students in theology at Cottayam, which the Bishop was enabled to 
bestow from the bounty of the Christian Knowledge Society,—an 
application of their funds which, if disapproved—(he writes with 
his usual modesty and disinterestedness) ‘ I will most cheerfully 
replace.’ 

We think it right to quote a passage from another letter, ad- 
dressed, while at Bombay, to the same correspondent to whom the 
Bishop wrote from Burrecar :-— 


‘ The attention of all India is fixed on the siege of Bhurtpore, in 
Rajapootana, on the event of which, far more than on anything which 
may happen in the Birman empire, the renown of the British arms, 
and the permanency of the British empire in Asia must depend. The 
Jats are the finest people in bodily advantages and apparent martial 
spirit whom I have seen in India, and their country one of the most 
fertile and best cultivated. Having once beaten off Lord Lake from 
their city, they have ever since not only regarded themselves as invin- 
cible, but have been so esteemed by the greater part of the Mahrattas, 
Rajapoots, &c. who have always held up their example as the rallying 
point and main encouragement to resistance, insomuch that, even when 
I was passing through Malwah, “ galantee shows,” like those carried 
about by the Savoyards, were exhibited at the fairs and in the towns of 
that wild district, which displayed, among other patriotic and popular 
scenes, the red-coats driven back in dismay from the ramparts, and the 
victorious Jats pursuing them sabre in hand. Their fortress, too, has 
really all the advantages which can arise from an excellent situation, 
an imposing profile, a deep and wide ditch, a good show of cannon, and 
a very numerous and hardy garrison ; while the means which Sir D. 
Ochterlony has been able to collect against it, though really far more 
considerable than could, under all circumstances, have been expected, 
are described in aletter from General Reynell as very barely adequate 
to all which they have to do,—and the present intensely hot season is 
a circumstance greatly unfavourable. Still I do not find that any of 
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my military acquaintance despond. On the contrary, they all appear 
to rejoice at the opportunity offered for effacing the former very inju- 
rious impression which had been made by Lord Lake’s failure, though 
they admit that, should our army fail again, few events would go so 
near to fulfil the shouts of the mob a few months back in the streets of 
Delhi: —** Company ka raj ho guia!” “ The rule of the Company is 
at an end.” Meantime, heartily as I desire the success of our arms, 
and the more so because the cause, I believe, is really a just one, I am 
very sorry for the Jats themselves, with whose rough independent 
manner I was much pleased, and who showed me all possible civilities 
and hospitality in passing through their country... .. But this is 
one among many proofs which have fallen under my notice, how impos- 
ible it is to govern these remote provinces from Calcutta, and how 
desirable it is to establish a separate presidency for Northern and Cen- 
tral India, either at Agra, Meerut, or perhaps Sangor.’—Letter dated 
Bombay, May 10, 1825. 

Ceylon, which Heber next visited, might seem to be a Paradise 
on earth. Gentle undulations of what in England might be called 
well-dressed lawn (we speak of the S. W. quarter)—rivers rapid, 
deep, clear—cocoa-palms peeping forth from vast tracts of jungle, 
and marking to an experienced eye the site of some sequestered 
village—mountain-sierras of no inconsiderable height, and of 
shapes the most fantastic—plants of all hues, the choicest orna- 
ments of an English hot-house—precious stones of every variety, 
unless, perhaps, the emerald—such are some of the riches of 
Ceylon. But the picture has its deep shadows. Along the bor- 
ders of those romantic streams there lurks an air, that no man can 
breathe long, and live;—a fact the more remarkable, as the tanks 
or standing pools of the same country are said to exhale an atmos- 
phere of health, and toone of these Kandy has been supposed 
to owe its comparative salubrity. Snakes and other reptiles are so 
abundant, so active, and so deadly, that but few birds are seen, 
and, for the songsters of an English grove, the traveller must be 
content to receive in exchange ‘ apes that mow and chatter at 
him,’ as if the island were Prospero’s. Female infanticide is re- 
ported to prevail in some districts to a considerable extent ; and 
we can easily believe this of a country in which several brothers of 
the same family are accustomed to share the same wife; and, to 
crown all, at night the blaze of the sacrifice, the dance, and the 
drum, proclaim that those who worship at all, worship the devil. 
Yet, with all this, the island holds out a prospect of better things. 
The noble experiment of Sir Alexander Johnstone, as to the intro- 
duction of a species.of jury trial, appears to have been crowned 
with most encouraging success. ‘Ihe prejudice of caste is far 
less powerful than on the continent; and the Dutch had long 
ago established in it a system of parochial schools and parochial 
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preaching, which, though for some time fallen into decay, the 
Bishop hoped, with the concurrence of government, which he 
solicited, to restore to more than former usefulness, and connect 
with the national church. Meanwhile, as a secondary measure, 
he moved the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge to esta- 
blish one or more central schools in the island, for the board and 
education of a certain number of native Christian youths, who 
might thus be qualified to act as schoolmasters ; and, in case of 
promising talents, become recruits for the college at Calcutta, 
thence to return in due time, and shed blessings on their native 
island. Before quitting Ceylon, the Bishop paid a visit to Kandy 
—a spot where the honour of England suffered a stain, and 
which our troops must have taken possession of once more, with 
feelings not unlike those of the army of Germanicus, when they 
reached the secluded scene where the legions of Varus had left 
their bones to whiten. Little, indeed, could it have been thought, 
twelve years before, that a capital which was then the den of the 
most bloodthirsty and treacherous savage that ever disgraced a 
throne, and in whom, if his subjects must needs have a devil to 
adore, ‘they might have found him to their hands, was destined so 
soon to be the peaceful abode of a Christian minister, and the 
resting-place of a most Christian Bishop. 

After an absence of about fifteen months, in October, 1825, he 
again arrived at Calcutta, where he remained long enough to make 
his reports to England—to preside at meetings where his presenc: 
was required—to hold an ordination, and, what was of no small 
importance, to promote the building of a church in the native town 
at Calcutta, where service might be performed by the missionaries 
on the spot, or in the neighbourhood, in the Beng: alee and Hin- 


dostanee languages, according to the L iturgy of the Church of 


ingland. Such a measure had been adopted elsewhere with the 
happiest effects, amongst the Hindoos, a people remarkably alive 
to what is graceful and decorous in external worship ; and here, it 
was hoped, might prevent the few right ideas, which the youths 
had gathered at the schools, or in the perusal of Christian books, 
from being entirely effaced by the idolatrous practices they were 
daily condemned to witness. 

This done, the Bishop hastened to Madras, a presidency which 
he had reserved for a separate visitation, and wherein it was ordained 
that he should end his course. On Good Friday, he preached at 
Combaconum, on the crucifixion; and on Easter Sunday, at Tan- 
jore, on the resurrection. ‘The day following he held a confirma- 
tion at the same place ; and in the evening delivered an address to 
the assembled missionaries, as he stood near the grave of Schwartz, 
a name which he had ever venerated. He arrived at Trichinopoly 
on 
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on the first of April, 1826, and the same evening wrote a letter, 
of which the following is a part :— 


asure,@ ‘I have been passing the last four days in the society of a Hindoo 
) esta. Prince, the Rajah of Tanjore, who quotes Fourcroy, Lavoisier, 
d and Linnzeus, and Buffon, as fluently as Lady Morgan—has formed a 
» Who more accurate judgment of the poetical merits of Shakspeare than 


that so felicitously expressed by Lord Byron—and has actually emit- 
ted English poetry very superior indeed to Rousseau’s Epitaph on 
Shenstone—at the same time that he is much respected by the English 
officers in his neighbourhood as a real good judge of a horse, and a 
cool, bold, and deadly shot at a tiger. The truth is, that he is an ex- 
traordinary man, who, having in early youth received such an educa- 
tion as old Schwartz, the celebrated Missionary, could give him, has ever 
since continued, in the midst of many disadvantages, to preserve his 
taste for, and extend his knowledge of, European literature, while he 
has never neglected the active exercises and frank soldierly bearing 
which become the descendant of the old Mahratta conquerors, and by 
which only, in the present state of things, he has it in his power to 
gratify the prejudices of his peopke, and prolong his popularity among 
them. Had he lived in the days of Hyder, he would have been a for- 
midable ally or enemy, for he is, by the testimony of all in his neigh- 
bourhood, bold, popular, and insinuating. At present, with less power 
than an English nobleman, he holds his head high, and appears con- 
tented; and the print of Buonaparte which hangs in his library is so 
neutralized by that of Lord Hastings in full costume, that it can do 
no harm to anybody. . . . . To finish the portrait of Maha Rajah 
Sarboju, I should tell you that he is a strong-built and very handsome 
middle-aged man, with eyes and nose like a fine hawk, and very bushy 
gray mustachios—generally very splendidly dressed, but with no effe- 
minacy of ornament, and looking and talking more like a favourable 
specimen of a French general officer than any other object of compari- 
son which occurs to me. His son, Rajah Sewaju (so named after their 
great ancestor) is a pale, sickly lad of seventeen, who also speaks Eng- 
lish, but imperfectly, and on whose account his father lamented, with 
much apparent concern, the impossibility which he had found of obtain- 
ing any tolerable instruction in Tanjore. I was moved at. this, and 
offered to take him with me in my present tour, and afterwards to 
Calcutta, where he might have apartments in my house, and be intro- 
duced into good English society; at the same time, that I would super- 
intend his studies, and procure for him the best masters which India 
affords. The father and son, in different ways, the one catching at the 
idea with great eagerness, the other as if he were afraid to say all he 
wished, seemed both very well pleased with the proposal. Both, how- 
ever, on consulting together, expressed a doubt of the mother’s concur- 
rence ; and, accordingly, next day, I had a very civil message, through 
varlz, the Resident, that the Rannee had already lost two sons; that this sur- 
poly F vivor was a sickly boy; that she was sure he would not come back 
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alive, and it would kill her to part with him; but that all the family 
joined in gratitude, &c. &c. 

‘So poor Sewaju must chew betel, and sit in the Zenanah, and pursue 
the other amusements of the common race of Hindoo Princes, until he is 
gathered to those heroic forms, who, girded with long swords, with 
hawks on their wrists, and garments like those of the king of spades 
(whose portrait-painter, as I guess, has been retained for this family), 
adorn the principal room in the palace. Sarboju (the father) has not 
trusted his own immortality to records like these; he has put upa 
colossal marble statue of himself by Flaxman, in one of his halls of 
audience, and his figure is introduced on the monument (also by Flax- 
man) which he has raised in the mission church to the memory of his 
tutor, Schwartz, as grasping the hand of the dying saint, and receiving 
his blessing. 

‘ Of Schwartz and his fifty years’ labour among the Heathen, the 
extraordinary influence and popularity which he acquired, both with 
Mussulmans, Hindoos, and contending European governments, I need 
give you no account, except that my idea of him has been raised since 
I came into the south of India. [| used to suspect that, with many 
admirable qualities, there was too great a mixture of intrigue in his 
character, that he was too much of a political prophet, and that the 
veneration which the heathen paid, and still pay him, (and which, 
indeed, almost regards him as a superior being, putting crowns and 
burning lights before his statue,) was purchased by some unwarrantable 
compromise with their prejudices. I find I was quite mistaken. He 
was really one of the most active and fearless (as he was one of the most 
successful) missionaries who have appeared since the Apostles. To say 
that he was disinterested in regard to money is nothing ; he was per- 
fectly careless of power, and renown neyer seemed to affect him even 
so far as to induce an outward show of humility. His temper was per- 
fectly simple, open, and cheerful; and in his political negotiations (em- 
ployments which he never sought, but which fell in his way) he never 
pretended to impartiality, but acted as the avowed, though certainly the 
successful and judicious agent of the orphan prince intrusted to his 
care, and from attempting whose conversion to Christianity he seems 
to have abstained, from a feeling of honour. His other converts were 
between six and seven thousand, besides those which his predecessors 
and companions in the cause had brought over. The number is gradually 
increasing, and there are now in the south of India about two hundred 

Protestant congregations, the numbers of which have been sometimes 
vaguely stated at forty thousand. I doubt whether they reach fifteen 
thousand; but even this, all things considered, is a great number, The 
Roman Catholics are considerably more numerous, but belong to a 
lower caste of Indians, (for even these Christians retain many preju- 
dices of caste,) and in point of knowledge and morality, are said to be 
extremely inferior. 

‘The Brahmins, being limited to voluntary votaries, have now often 
very hard work to speed the ponderous wheels of Suon and Bali through 
the 
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the deep lanes of this fertile country. This is, however, still the most 
favoured land of Brahminism, and the temples are larger and more 
beautiful than any which I have seen in Northern India. They are 
also decidedly older ; but as to their very remote age, I am still in- 
credulous.’ 

The date of this letter gives it a melancholy interest. It was 
probably the last that this admirable man wrote. Next day 
being Sunday, he again preached and confirmed, a rite which he 
administered once more on Monday morning in the Fort Church. 
He returned home to breakfast; but before sitting down, took 
a cold-bath, as he had done the two preceding days. His 
attendant, thinking that he stayed more than the usual time, 
entered the apartment, and found the body at the bottom of the 
water, with the face downwards. The usual restoratives of bleed- 
ing, friction, and inflating the lungs, were instantly tried, but life 
was gone, and, on opening the head, it was discovered that a 
vessel had burst on the brain, in consequence, as the medical men 
agreed, of the sudden plunge into the water whilst he was warm 
and exhausted. His remains were deposited, with every mark of 
respect and unfeigned sorrow, on the north side of the altar of 
St. John’s church at Trichinopoly. 

The disastrous intelligence of his decease was communicated 
with every caution to his unfortunate widow (who had been left at 
Calcutta with her two children) by her relation, Lord Comber- 
mere. She is left to mourn an irreparable loss, but not without 
that resignation and acquiescence in the will of Prov idence, which 
the precepts and example of her husband were so calculated to 
inspire and confirm in her mind. 

‘True it is that an apparent accident was the immediate cause of 
the abrupt termination of the Bishop’s life, but it may well be 
thought that his constitution was becoming more fr ail and suscep- 
tible of injury through his unremitted exertions—exertions which 
he was ted to make by habits formed in a more temperate climate 
—by a iear which beset him of sinking into that supineness which 
a residence in India is so apt to engender—and by a spirit tho- 
roughly interested in the pursuit of the great object before him, 
So long as this immense portion of the globe, extending from St. 
Helena to New Holland, is consigned to the ecclesiastical super- 
intendence of one man, and that one man is not deterred from 
doing his best by the impossibility of doing much, it is to be feared 
there must be a certain waste of valuable life ; for what European, 
arriving in India at the age which a bishop has usually reached 
before he obtains his appomtment, is likely to preserve his health 
long, in the midst of the disquietudes attending a new establish- 
ment—remote from the mother-country—incomplete in its su- 
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bordinate parts—in its fruits perpetually disappointing the hopes 
and efforts of the labourer—whilst to all this must be added, the 
extreme difficulty (to say the least of it) of timing all the journies 
right, where so many, and of such length, must be made, and of 
always selecting for them those seasons of the year, and those hours 
of the day, which are least deadly.* 

Thus died this faithful servant of God, in the 43d year of his 
age, and the third of his episcopacy, labouring to the last in the 
cause that was nearest his heart, and, like Fletcher of Madely, 
almost expiring in the very act of duty. The world may honour 
his memory as it will, though such as were best acquainted with 
him can scarcely hope that it should do him justice ; for he had 
attached himself to no party, either in church or state, and there- 
fore had secured no party-advocates ; and of forms, by which man- 
kind at large (for the want of less fallacious means of estimating 
character) are almost compelled to abide, he was not, perhaps, a 
very diligent observer: but in India a strong sense of his worth 
has manifested itself, as it were, by acclamation. At Madras, a 
meeting was held, a few days after his death, in the Government 
Gardens, the excellent Sir ‘Thomas Munro in the chair, where to 
say that lamentation was made over him would be a weak word— 
there was a burst of affectionate feeling, which proves, were proof 
wanting, how grievous a loss the cause of Christianity has sustained 
in the removal of an advocate whose heart and head were equally 
fitted to recommend it. A subscription was forthwith commenced 
on a scale of Indian munificence, for a monument, to be erected 
to him in St. George’s church ; and this was taken up with the 
warmest zeal everywhere, and among all ranks and conditions of 
men throughout the presidency.+ At Bombay it was determined 
to found a scholarship for that presidency, at the college at Cal- 
cutta, to be called Bishop Heber’s Scholarship—a testimony of 
respect the most appropriate that could have been devised ; and 
examples so generous have not been lost upon the capital of 
Bengal. 

It is very pleasing to hear all this. Still, none could know him 
truly as he was, without visiting (as we have often done) the parish 
where he had chiefly resided from his childhood upwards—where 
he had been seen as the son, the husband, the father, the brother, 
the master, above all, as the shepherd of the flock. There, we 
are told, the tidings of his death were received by all as if each 
had lost a personal friend; and though a considerable interval 


* We are happy to learn, as this is going through the press, that India is about to be 
divided into several separate dioceses. 
+ The native subscriptions in the lists are numerous, beyond what we could have 
believed. 
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had elapsed since he bade them farewell, their sorrow was as fresh 


as if he had just breathed his last under that roof which, in doubt, 


in difficulty, and in distress, had so frequently been their refuge. 
These are arguments of his worth the most genuine that can 
be offered, and which it would now be i injurious to suppress ; 
others may speak of the richness of his conversation, the play 
fulness of his fancy, the delicacy of his taste, of the almost un- 
equalled vigour and retentiveness of his memory, which, had it 
not been overshadowed by higher intellectual qualities, would 
alone have constituted him an extraordinary man—of that memory 
which always supplied him with the apposite quotation, the suitable 
illustration, the decisive authority—but it has been the main object 
of these pages (however imperfectly attained) to discover some- 
thing of ‘ the hidden man of the heart,’ and to hold out to those 
who cannot hope to rival the high endowments of Bishop Heber, 
or to follow him in the public and splendid parts of his career, 
the imitation of those virtues which the under-current, as well as 
the palpable course, of his life presented—of his charity, his humi- 
lity, his abandonment of every selfish feeling, his piety, at once 
enthusiastic and practical, exhibited in the unobtrusive and heart- 
felt purity of his own life, and in the tempered fervour and happy 
fruits of his labours as a minister of the gospel. 








Art. VII.—Narrative of the Burmese War, detailing the Opera- 
tions of Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell's Army, from 
its landing at Rangoon in May, 1824, to the conclusion of a 
Treaty of “Peace at Yandaboo, in February, 1826. By Major 
Snodgrass, Military Secretary to the Commander of the Expe- 
dition, and Assistant Political Agent in Ava. London. 1827. 


T requires time to get at the real state of what is going on at 

the distance of twelve thousand miles ; but the truth will come 
out at last. When the Burmese war was first announced in 
England, we, in common with the general opinion then prevail- 
ing, in which the Directors of the East India Company were 
supposed to participate, were inclined to consider the Bengal 
government as having acted with too great precipitancy, and as 
appearing too anxious to strike a blow. before they had tried the 
milder course of negotiation. We are now satisfied that a rup- 
ture had for some time been unavoidable; that sound policy, 
we may almost say the salvation of India, demanded the utmost 
promptitude of action ; and that any attempt at negotiation would 
not only have failed, but tended to hasten and enforce the 
blow that was meditated against our power. eset, as we were, 
VOL, XXXV. NO, LXX. 21 with 
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with Runjeet Singh on the north-west, the Burmans on the east, 








the usurper of Burtpore in the centre, all ready to join im a rea 
confederacy against our dominion, had we quietly waited for arn 
that invasion of the capital by the Burmese, which was on the eve col 
of being undertaken, or had we made the attempt on Burtpore in rou 
the spring of 1824, and failed, as we probably should, and as we les: 
once before had done, for want of adequate preparation and the esc 
necessary means,—a flame might have burst forth over all India, wh 
which it would have been no easy matter to extinguish. ‘Thanks mo 
to the decision of Lord Amherst and his council, we are now in a stre 
state of safety and tranquillity for many years to come. gra 
Of the intrigues of the Burmese with the princes of India, the 
Lord Hastings, Lord Minto, and even Sir John Shore, had ample nat 
proofs, and the two former were decidedly of opinion that a war fro’ 
would in the end be inevitable ; both, however, deemed it expe- dus 
dient to temporise, and such forbearance produced no other effect cha 
than an aggravated degree of insolence, and an extension of en- ren 
croachment. ‘Their restless character, their arrogant conduct Fo 
and unfounded pretensions had, on various occasions, endangered fro’ 
the relations of peace subsisting between the two countries, and bef 
had, in fact, long kept the frontier provinces of Bengal in constant wo 
dread of invasion.. ‘That the court of Ava,’ says Major Snod- Ra 
grass, ‘had been for many months preparing for a rupture with sal 
the government of India, the tone and conduct of the gover- ser 
nors of Arracan and the provinces lying contiguous to our fron- ay 
tier, and the assemblage of troops in that quarter, afford the the 
Strongest evidence ; offensive warfare was obviously intended.’ ace 
In fact, considerable bodies of troops crossed the Arracan moun- of 
tains ; and made no scruple of boasting that an army of thirty Po 
thousand men was about to invade Bengal. Major Snodgrass of 
Says, that— mc 
‘ Ample evidence was also furnished, that so far from being ignorant hac 
of the conduct and aggressions of the Arracan chiefs, which had caused ate 
the war, they were fully sanctioned by his Burmhan Majesty, who, aln 
twelve months before hostilities commenced, was devising plans and the 
making arrangements for the conquest of Bengal. Maha Bandoola, then pai 
high in favour, was the grand projector of the scheme, and, with a hun- eq 
dred thousand men, which he said his majesty could with ease assemble, tha 
pledged himself for its execution. The king went even the length of con- 
sulting a foreign residenter at Ava ; and who will longer doubt, that war = 
had been resolved on, and success anticipated, when it is stated, on . 
the authority of those who were present on the spot, that Maha Ban- pare 
doola marched into Arracan, provided with golden fetters, in which fant 
the Governor-General of India was to be led captive to Ava ?’—p. 277. eed 
* See the extract from one ef Bishop Heber’s letters in the preceding article, his pe 
; . This 
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This Bandoéla had, in fact; some time before the expedition 
reached Rangoon, proceeded to take command of the Arracan 
army destined for the invasion of Bengal; and lost no time in 
commencing offensive operations: with a superior force he sur- 
rounded a small British post, who made an honoutable but use- 
less resistance. Some of the officers and sepoys effected their 
escape, but great numbers fell into the hands of the enemy, by 
whom the European officers and many of the native soldiers were 
most barbarously put to death. ‘ Exaggerated reports of the 
strength and ferocity of the Burmese troops,’ says Major Snod- 
grass, ‘ were soon in circulation, carrying alarm even to Calcutta, 
the very name of Burman spreading dread and terror among the 
native population. The peasants on the frontier fled in dismay 
from their villages ; and every idle ramour was magnified so in- 
dustriously, by timid or designing people, that the native mer- 
chants of Calcutta were with difficulty persuaded to refrain from 
removing their families and property from under the very guns of 
Fort William.’ In the mean time, the British lion was rousing 
from his repose, and his voice was heard at Rangoon almost 
before he of the ‘ golden foot’ had uttered the boast, ‘that he 
would prevent the English from disturbing even the women of 
Rangoon in cooking their rice.’ We should almost, indeed, have 
said, that the rapidity with which the armament destined for this 
service was sent forth to its destination was unexampled, had not 
a recent occasion nearer home shown, even more strongly, what 
the energies of Englishmen, in cases of necessity, are capable of 
accomplishing.—We allude, of course, to the bringing forward 
of those ships of the line which transported our little arniy to 
Portugal, the other day, with a rapidity that was felt and spoken 
of in every court of Europe, from Petersburg to Madad— 
more particularly in Germany, where the tone of conversation 
had for some time past been,—the depressed, enfeebled, humili- 
ated England. We may guess their surprise when informed, 
almost as soon as the several ambassadors could announce to 
their respective courts the king’s message to the two houses of 
parliament, that a British army of five thousand men, fully 
equipped in all its departments, had landed in Portugal, and 
that eight sail of the line were floating on the waters of the — 

1e 





* The rapidity with which this armament was sent forth, without any previous pre- 
paration, is worthy of being recorded. On Friday evening, the 8th December, Eng- 
land was first called upon for assistance; on Saturday the cabinet decided to gite it ; 
on Sunday, the king gave his assent; on Monday, the message was carried down to 
parliament ; on the 16th, the first detachment, consisting of the 4th regiment, sailed ; 
on Wednesday the 20th, the remainder of the troops were all embarked on board the 
guard-ships and sailed ; and before the end r the month the whole were in the — 
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The government of India, with no such naval means, but with 
equal energy, put forth her little army to punish the iniquitous 
and insolent conduct of the Burmese; not, however, to oppose 
them on the barren mountains of Arracan, or in the impenetrable 
fastnesses and pestilential jungles of Chittagong ; but, where they 
least expected it, in the river that leads through the heart of their 
empire ; and to take possession of that very city, ‘ whose women 
were not to be disturbed in cooking their rice,’ at the very moment, 
too, when the mighty Bandoola was preparing to march to 
Calcutta. This armament consisted of from five to six thousand 
men, under the command of Major-General Campbell. It left the 
Andamans, where it had rendezvoused from Calcutta and Madras, 
on the morning of the 5th of May, under the protection of His 
Majesty’s ships Liffey and Larne; the former commanded by 
Commodore Grant, and the latter by Captain Marryat; the ships 
anchored within the bar of the Rangoon river on the 10th; and 
on the 11th the Laffey stood up close to the principal battery 
at the king’s wharf in Rangoon—the transports anchoring in her 
rear. No one can have forgotten how Lord Exmouth on the 
poop of the Queen Charlotte, to spare the unnecessary effusion 
of blood, waved his hat'to disperse the assembled multitude, 
before he would suffer the first broadside to be discharged 
against the fort and town of Algiers. A similar course was fol- 
lowed at Rangoon. 

* Having furled sails and beat to quarters, a pause of some minutes 
ensued, during which not a shot was fired; on our side humanity for- 
bade that we should be the first aggressors upon an almost defenceless 
town, containing, as we supposed, a large population of unarmed and 
inoffensive people ; besides, the proclamations and assurances of pro- 
tection which had been sent on shore the preceding day, led us to hope 
that an offer of capitulation would still be made. The Burmese, on 
their part, stood for some time inactive at their guns, apparently unwil- 
ling to begin the unequal contest; until, urged by the threats and orders 
of their chiefs, they at length opened their feeble battery on the ship- 





So true and so apposite to this occasion was that brilliant passage of a speech, addressed 
to the people of Plymouth by the most eloquent statesman of the day, in allusion to 
ships of war in ordinary, ‘ that our present repose is no more a proof of inability to 
act, than the state of inertness and inactivity in which,’ says Mr. Canning—and how 
apposite to the point in question—‘ I have seen those mighty masses that float in 
the waters above your town, is a proof they are devoid of strength, and incapable of 
being fitted for action. You well know,’ he continues, how soon one of those stupen- 
dous masses, now reposing on their shadows in perfect stillness—how soon, upon any 
call of patriotism, or of necessity, it would assume the likeness of an animated thing, 
instinct with life and motion—how soon it would ruffle, as it were, its swelling plumage 
—how quickly it would put forth all its beauty and its bravery, collect its scattered ele- 
ments of strength, and awaken its dormant thunder, Such,’ says he, ‘as is one of 
those magnificent machines, when springing from inaction into a display of its might, 
such is England herself while, apparently passive and motionless, she silently con- 
centrates the power to be put forth on an adequate occasion.’ 
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ping. The frigate’s fire soon silenced every gun on shore ; the enemy, 
unable to withstand her powerful broadside, fled in confusion from 
their works, and the troops being landed, took possession of a deserted 
town.’—p. 6. 

It appears that, on the preceding day, the governor, hearing 
of the arrival of the expedition, and feeling himself to be wholly 
unprepared for resistance, had given orders for driving the whole 
of the inhabitants to the inmost recesses of the jungle; there 
the men were to be organized into corps, and the unfortunate 
women and children to be strictly guarded, as pledges for the 
good conduct of their fathers, husbands, and brothers, whose 
desertion or misconduct in the field was, according to the threats 
of the barbarian, to be punished by the inhuman sacrifice of their 
nearest female relatives: Rangoon was therefore found to be a 
bootless prize. The careful policy of the Burmese rulers had, 
together with the population, removed everything that was likely 
to be of use to an invading army; nor was anything left in the 
neighbourhood of the town, beyond a little paddy, or rice in the 
husk. The situation of the victors Was such as could not be 
viewed without uneasiness. Cut off from all supplies, except 
what they had brought with them; unprovided with the means 
of moving, either by land or water; and the rainy monsoon just 
setting in,—no prospect remained but that of a long residence in 
the miserable and dirty hovels of Rangoon, situated in the midst 
of swamps and rice-grounds, which are covered for several months 
with an interminable inundation. 

Under a confident hope that the invasion of the enemy’s mari- 
time possessions and the capture of Rangoon could not fail to 
produce overtures for peace, our army had come unprovided 
with proper equipment for advancing, either by land or water ; 
it had never been doubted that the country would afford sufficient 
water-transport to enable them to proceed up the Irrawaddy, if 
necessary, towards the capital ; but, from the first day of landing, 
it was perceived how erroneously we had estimated the character of 
the people, and the available resources of the country: not only 
no supplies were left behind, but every boat and canoe had been 
removed; and it was evident that the removal of the inhabitants 
was only the prelude to a concerted plan of laying waste the 
whole country in our front, in the hope that starvation would 
speedily force us to leave their shores. 

Even the few British merchants, and the American missionaries, 
who were known to be residing at Rangoon, had disappeared, 
and their probable fate, for some time, excited general com- 
miseration, till it was ascertained, from the few stragglers left 
behind, that, on the approach of the expedition, all —— 
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had been immediately seized, ~ strongly fettered, and confined in 
the king’s godown, or custom-house. They were charged with 
being aware of the intended expedition, and of having concerted 
measures with the Indian government for the attack on Rangoon, 
In vain they asserted their innocence. ‘Their death was speedily 
resolved on; and their guards took a savage pleasure in parading 
and sharpening the instruments of execution before their eyes, 
—in strewing the sand, and in making all the usual preparations 
for the work of death. In this state of suspense and insult they 
remained several hours; but what neither pity nor remorse could 
effect, ‘fear at last produced ; the governor, afraid, no doubt, of 
retaliation, delayed from hour to hour to give the final order, until 
the Liffey opened her fire upon the town, when the timely intru- 
sion of a thirty-two pound shot into the custom-house, where 
the authorities were assembled, suspended all deliberations, and 
hastily broke up the meeting. ‘Their prisoners were hurried away 
in fetters; but their guards, alarmed for their own safety, lodged 
them in two houses near the great pagoda, and there they were 
found the next morning by our advance patrols. 

The internal. appearance of Rangoon was little in keeping 
with the character it had obtained, of being a place of great 
trade and commercial importance. ‘ We had talked,’ says our 
author, ‘ of its custom-house, its dockyards, and its harbour, 
until our imaginations led us to anticipate, if not splendour, at 
least some visible signs of a flourishing, eommercial city :’ but the 
custom-house, the principal building in the place, seemed fast 
tottering into ruins: one solitary hull of a vessel on the stocks 
marked the dockyard, and a few coasting vessels and canoes were 
the only craft in this great mart of India beyond the Ganges. 
The houses are of wood or bamboo; the former belonging to the 
public functionaries, or wealthier description of inhabitants. ‘The 
floors are raised a few feet from the ground, the space beneath 
being a receptacle for dirt and stagnant water, from which pes- 


tilential vapours are constantly ascending, to the annoyance of 


every one buta Burman. Herds of meagre swine wallow in these 
receptacles, and infest the streets by day; and at night they are 
relieved by packs of hungry dogs, whose incessant howlings 
effectually deprive the stranger of his sleep. ‘This vast assemblage 
of huts and hovels is inclosed within a wooden stockade, from 
sixteen to eighteen feet in height, which shuts out all view of the 
fine river running past it, and gives it a confined and unhealthy 
appearance. 

Such is the spot to which, and to a range of about three miles 
beyond it, our troops were destined to be confined for several 
months. For, in addition to the impassable state of the country, 
covered 
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covered with’ a thick and tenacious jungle, intersected only 
by a few footpaths, the enemy’s troops and new-raised levies 
gradually collected and formed a cordon around the British can- 
tonments, ‘ Hid from our view,’ says Major Snodgrass, ‘ on 
every side, in the darkness of a deep, and, to regular bodies, an 
impenetrable forest, far beyond which the inhabitants and all the 
cattle of the Rangoon district had been driven, the Burmese 
chiefs carried on their operations, and matured their future 
schemes with vigilance, secrecy, and activity. Neither rumour 
nor intelligence of what was passing within his posts ever reached 
us. Beyond the invisible line which circumscribed our position, 
all was mystery or vague conjecture.’ ‘The defences thus con- 
stracted, in the most difficult and inaccessible recesses of the jun- 
gle, were intended as so many points from whence to make 
constant predatory inroads and nightly attacks on our posts, by 
which they vainly imagined they would weary out our troops, and 
finally drive us from their territory. 

The Burmese, in their usual mode of warfare, rarely meet the 
enemy in the open field. ‘Their conquests have all been made by 
the formation and defensive system of stockades, in which they 
display great skill and judgment. Acting on this system, on the 
28th May an advanced corps of the enemy commenced a stockade 
within little more than musket-shot distance, from the British 
piquets. Sir Archibald Campbell, therefore, with four companies 
of His Majesty’s 15th and 38th regiments, two field-pieces, and 
four hundred native mfantry, moved out to reconnoitre. ‘The work 
at the first stockade being incomplete, little opposition was made, 
the Burmese retiring through the wood. At every turn of the 
footpath, as the detachment proceeded, breast-works and half- 
finished stockades, hastily abandoned, proved how little so early 
a visit had been anticipated. ~-After an advance of five miles, 
the enemy still retiring before our people, the rain began to 
fall in torrents, the guns could be dragged no farther, and the 
native infantry were left to guard them. The General, however, 
was determined to push on with the four European companies, in 
the hope of liberating the peaceably-disposed inhabitants from 
their military despots; and another mile brought him to the 
extensive plain of Joazoang, on which were situated two vil- 
lages. From behind these, the enemy poured forth to the number 
of about four or five thousand men, which were immediately 
formed for the defence of a gorge or narrow passage in front of 
the advancing detachments. ‘The storm still continued with great 
violence ; ‘ but,’ observes Major Snodgrass, ‘ with the prospect of 
employment before them, the soldiers cheerfully marched on, knee- 
deep in water, through the rice-grounds,’ On a nearer approach 
lu 
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to the villages, it was observed that they were defended in front by 
two stockades, from which the shouts and cries of ‘ Laghee! 
laghee!’—‘ Come on! come on !’—soon satisfied our little detach- 
ment that they were filled with men confident in themselves, and in 
the strength of their position. 

‘ They at once commenced a heavy fire upon the leading compinies, 
to which, from the wet state of their muskets, our troops could at first 
make but little return : not a moment was therefore lost in closing with 
their opponents ; the right company being directed to hold its line on 
the plain in check, while the other three rushed forward with irresistible 
impetuosity to the works in front, and as they were of a low description, 
not exceeding eight feet in height, soon forced their way into the inte- 
rior, where the very numbers of the enemy creating disorder and con- 
fusion, proved their final ruin. The conflict that ensued was fierce and 
sanguinary. ‘The work having only one or two narrow ways of egress, 
the defendants, driven from the ramparts, soon became an unmanage- 
able mass ; and rendered desperate by the discharges of musketry that 
were now poured in among them, they, with spear or musket couched, 
and their heads lowered to a butting position, blindly charged upon the 
soldiers’ bayonets ; for until they had long subsequently beeu taught 
by severe retaliation to treat with mercy those whom the fortune of 
war might place in their power, the Burmese neither gave nor expected 
quarter, but continued fighting with the utmost fury long after all hope 
of success or escape had ceased to encourage them in continuing the 
conflict, nor did it remain optional with the soldiers to spare the lives of 
an enemy from whose barbarous and treacherous mode of warfare death 
alone afforded safety. The experiment, indeed, was often tried, but 
tried in vain. Humanity might prompt a British soldier to pass a fallen 
or vanquished foe, but when he found his forbearance repaid on all occa- 
sions by a shot, the instant that his back was turned, self-preservation 
soon taught him the necessity of other measures; and it consequently 
happened, that our first encounters with the troops of Ava were san- 
guinary and revolting, especially to soldiers whom feeling and the cus- 
toms of war alike taught to treat with kindness and forbearance those 
whom their valour had subdued. During the attack upon the two 
stuckades, the enemy’s General on the plain made no movement to 
assist in their defence, either trusting with confidence to the garrisons 
he had left in them, or believing we had a much greater force kept pur- 
posely. out of sight, and masked by the jungle in our rear; but the 
instant our troops were seen in possession of the works, the whole line, 
with a horrid yell, began to move towards us, until checked by the com- 
pany now extended in their front, and the appearance of the troops 
which had carried the stockades also moving rapidly forward, and form- 
ing in readiness to receive their new opponents. Our killed and 
wounded were then carried from the field, when the enemy, not think- 
ing proper to attack, and the day drawing near its close, we commenced 
our march slowly, and unmolested, back tv quarters, leaving four hun- 
dred of the enemy dead on the field.’—p. 30—32. . 
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Such was the result of the first encounter with the Burmese. 
Their main body, it was known, had taken post at Kemmendine, 
a war-boat station, only three miles beyond Rangoon, where they 
were labouring incessantly, day and night, to render the position 
proof against the utmost efforts of the British force. The ground 
behind the village is elevated and commanding, with a thick mo 
in its rear, the heights strongly stockaded and abatised in front ; 
thick and extensive jungle rendered the approaches difficult to the 
land forces, and the swampy ground near the river strengthened the 
work on that side. On the morning of the 9th June, just as the 
arrangements for attacking this post were completed, a request 
was sent in from the enemy’s camp that two men of rank, desirous 
of conferring with the English General, might be furnished. with 
passports, and allowed to come into Rangoon by water. Leave 
being immediately granted, in the course of the forenoon two war- 
boats made their appearance, from which the two-deputies landed, 
and were conducted to the General. It was soon apparent that 
their only object was to gain time, and as soon they were given to 
understand that delay and procrastination formed no part of the 
British system, and that the war would be vigorously prosecuted 
till the King of Ava should think proper to send officers in- 
vested with full authority to treat for peace. On the 10th, ac- 
cordingly, our army was in motion for the attack on Kem- 
mendine. The road, parallel to the river, at the distance of 
a mile and a half from Rangoon, ascends a sloping hill, at which 
point the head of the column was received with a smart fire from 
a stockade, hid by the jungle, which on three sides covered its 
approach. ‘The only visible side was from twelve to fourteen 
feet high, protected in front by abatis, railing, and palisadoes, and 
defended by a numerous garrison, who hailed ‘the approach of our 
countrymen with loud and incessant cheer: ng. ‘Iwo eighteen- 
pounders were brought to play upon it with great effect, and a 
considerable gap being made, in a few minutes the work was 
wholly in our possession, the enemy leaving two hundred dead 
upon the ground. ‘The gilt chattah (umbrella), sword, and 
spear of the Burmese commander were found, and the body of the 
owner a few yards from them in the jungle ; it was recognised to 
be that of the elder chief who had’ visited Rangoon but the day 
before. 

The road being now open, the army proceeded on its march, 
At five in the afternoon the troops were in position at the dis- 
tance only of one hundred yards Som the stockade, which was so 
covered by heavy jungle, and concealed by trees, that no idea 
could be formed of its vast extent. During the night the wood in 
front was cut down, in order to allow two mortars to play on the 
front 
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front of this work. The enemy, on their part, were not idle, making 
repeated attacks in the rear of the British line, while their sharp- 
shooters in the trees annoyed them on every side. Thus, deluged 
with rain, and unprovided with shelter of any kind, the night was 
passed in listening to the frequent cheering of the garrison, and in 
the hope that a few short hours would put their noisy valour. to the 
test. The day had scarcely dawned when, after a short bombard- 
ment, the columns of attack moved forward to the assault ; but the 
Burmese, panic-struck with the dreadful effect of the shells in a 
crowded stockade, and wholly unprepared for such a salute, had 

rudently begun to evacuate the place soon after the batteries 
first opened, 

Kemmendine was now.in our possession. But notwithstanding 
these successes, no favourable change took place, either in the 
situation or future prospects of our army. Not an inhabitant 
returned to his home; and so far from any desire of peace being 
manifested, hostility, on the contrary, to the last extremity, had 
evidently been fully resolved upon by the court of Ava. In- 
stead, therefore, of any improvement taking place in consequence 
of success, the situation of the invaders gradually became worse ; 
in fact, their very successes only tended to convince the enemy of 
the necessity of removing all means of transport and of subsist- 
ence further from their reach; and this was accordingly done, 
The plains for many miles round were swept of their herds—the 
rivers of every canoe ; all towns and villages were deserted ; and 
every man beyond the posts which the victors occupied was in 
arms against them, 

Before the end of June, the enemy appeared to have quite 
recovered from his panic. Having received large reinforcements 
and supplies of stores, Sykia Wongee (third minister of state), 
who commanded in chief, agaiy advanced, with positive orders 
from the king to attack and drive back those foreigners into the 
sea—‘ those leopards,’ as another irritated tyrant, in giving a 
similar order, and with as little effect, was pleased to call the Bri- 
tish banners. Eight thousand men were passed over to the Ran- 
goon side of the river in one day, a little above Kemmendine ; the 
jungles seemed animated by an unseen multitude of people ; clouds 
of smoke marked their several encampments ; and their noisy pre- 
parations for attack were contrasted with the still and quiet aspect 
of the British line, which had been considerably diminished by 
sickness and death,—by hard service in an inclement season, and 
the usual casualties of war; but the arrival of a British regiment 
from Madras, and other reinforcements, were a seasonable relief in 
their present situation. The Shoedagon, or Golden Dagon Pa- 
goda, rises in splendour and magnificence above Rangoon, at the 
distance 
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distance from it of about two miles anda half, in shape resembling 
an inyerted speaking-trumpet, three hundred and thirty-eight feet 
in height, and surmounted by a cap made of brass, forty-five feet 
high, and the whole richly gilded. ‘This pagoda, the key of the 
British position, was occupied by a battalion of Europeans ; the 
smaller pagodas, convents, and pilgrims’ houses on the two roads 
between it and Rangoon, afforded shelter for detachments of troops ; 
and the village of Puzendown, where the Pegu and Rangoon rivers 
meet, and Kemmendine, for the protection of the transports against 
the enemy’s fire-rafts, completed the position of the invading army. 
On the Ist of July large bodies of the enemy issued from the 
jungle to the nght, and in front of the Great Pagoda, the main 
body moving towards Rangoon, but detaching a column to the 
left, which set fire to the village of Puzendown. ‘The main body 
advanced within half a mile of Rangoon; but two field-pieces, 
served with grape and shrapnel, checked their advance: at the 
same moment the forty-third Madras native infantry drove their 
columns from the hill, and compelled them to seek for safety in a 
rapid retreat. The news of this defeat no sooner reached Ava, 
than the unfortunate Sykia was recalled in disgrace, and Soomba 
Wongee (the second minister), who had just arrived with con- 
siderable reinforcements, assumed the chief command of the army 
of the province of Rangoon. 

This general, convinced from the ill success of his predecessors, 
that his troops were not in a state to cope with the British 
in the field, stockaded his army at a place called Kummeroot, 
about five miles beyond the Great Pagoda, and fortified a com- 
manding point a little above Kemmendine, in communication with 
his stockaded camp, which afforded an admirable situation for the 
construction of fire-rafts—by the judicious employment of which 
he contemplated the destruction of our shipping. From this point 
to Kummeroot, stockades and other defences had been erected, 
into which the naval force under Captain Marryat soon made 
practicable breaches, and the whole were carried with considerable 
slaughter of the enemy, by detachments of his Majesty’s forty-first 
and seventeenth Madras native infantry. ‘The operations of the 
little land column, under Brigadier-general M‘Bean, against Kum- 
meroot, were equally successful. 

‘ Unprovided with guns, the Brigadier-general at once formed his 
troops for the assault, and storming-parties from his Majesty’s thir- 
teenth, thirty-eighth, and eighty-ninth regiments, rapidly advanced to 
escalade. The principal work in the centre of the enemy’s line was 
composed of three distinct stockades, one within another, in the interior 
one of which, Soomba Wongee, the Burmese commander-in-chief, had 
established his head-quarters, secure in the imagined strength of his 
position, 
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position, and in the valour of his men. He was sitting down to dinner 
when the approach of the British troops was first announced to him; 
and merely directing his chiefs to proceed to their posts, and “ drive the 
audacious strangers away,” the haughty Wongee, without seeming to pay 
more attention to the report, was proceeding with his forenoon repast, 
when the rapid musketry of the assailants at length convinced him that 
the utmost courage and exertion would be required to save him from 

efeat, disgrace, and probably from the vengeance of his sovereign. 
Urged by these considerations, Soomba Wongee, contrary to the ordinary 
custom of Burmese commanders, placed himself at the head of his 
retreating troops, and encouraged them, by his voice and his example, to 
offer a steady resistance to their advancing foes. His two first lines, 
already routed with dreadful slaughter, were crowding into the centre 
stockade, followed by the British soldiers, whose unremitting and 
destructive fire upon the confused and penned-up mass rendered all the 
exertions of their chiefs to restore any degree of order fruitless and 
unavailing. Wongees and Woondocks, officers and men indiscriminately 
mixed together, unable to fly, charged the British soldiers with the fury 
of despair, but their efforts and resistance only tended to augment 
their losses and complete their final rout. 

‘ Soomba Wongee, a Woondock, and several other chiefs of rank, 
with eight hundred men, were killed upon the spot, and the jungle and 
villages in the neighbourhood were filled with the unhappy wretches 
who were wounded, and left to die, for want of food and care.’—p. 
52—54. 

It might have been supposed that the ease and celerity with 
which this little army had, i one day, captured ten stockades, pro- 
vided with thirty pieces of artillery, and garrisoned with such supe- 
rior numbers, would have convinced the Burmese leaders that their 
strongest fortifications insured no protection against such assail- 
ants; but though they refrained from the offensive for some time, 
no overture was made for a cessation of hostilities. In the cap- 
tured stockades were found several wounded Burmese, who were 
brought into the British hospitals, but most of them died. From 
these they were informed that, on the day after the battle, parties 
of their countrymen visited the stockades, for the purpose of col- 
lecting such muskets, balls, and other weapons, as might have been 
left behind; that they represented the loss of their army as im- 
mense, and that the villages for many leagues behind were crowded 
with their wounded : they said that food and water were left with 
the wounded men; but, as their wounds were considered mortal, 
no offer of further aid was made, nor desire of removal expressed. 
In fact, it was evident that the unhappy sufferer, in such cases, is 
generally left by these inhuman people to his fate; and this he 
meets with fortitude and resignation: if at any time pain compels 
him to solicit aid, it is only that a speedy period may be put to 
his sufferings. ‘Towards 
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Towards the end of July, by means of the sudden and unex- 
pected movement of the steam-boat and flotilla, and small parties 
of troops, a few families, who had been driven to the villages up 
the numerous creeks at no great distance from Rangoon, were 
released from their guards, and most gladly took the opportunity 
of proceeding to the city; and to their report of the kind treat- 
ment they met with, the British army was subsequently indebted 
for the return of the great body of the people, whose services and 
exertions were of mraterial importance to us im the ensuing cam- 
paign. 

‘The Wongee having failed to drive back the foreigners into the 
sea, the king next sent down his two brothers, the Princes of 
‘Tonghoo and Surrawaddy, with a whole host of astrologers, and a 
corps of Invulnerables, to join the army, and to superintend the 
operations of the war. The first of these princes established his 
head-quarters at Pegu, the second at Donabew, a place of great 
strength about sixty miles to the northward of Rangoon. The 
Burmese, like their more polished neighbours of China, are in the 
constant habit of consulting the Stargazers on undertaking every 
affair of great moment: if their advice proves favourable, it is so 
much gain to the credit side of astrology ; if the prediction does not 
correspond with the event, ‘ the stars are more in fauit than they.’ 
It is a superstition of very ancient standing in the East, from whence 
all the stores of the magic art and the casting of nativities passed 
into the western world. If the decision of these lunatics (for the 
moon is the ruling planet in the Burmese horoscope) had the 
power of inspiring their troops with confidence, the publicity that 
was given to their responses had also the effect of fully preparing 
our troops for the tended attack. 

The corps of Invulnerables consists of several thousand men, 
divided into classes of warriors, of whom a select band are en- 
titled to the appellation of the ‘ King’s Invulnerables.’ 

‘They are distinguished by the short cut of their hair, and the 
peculiar manner in which they are tatooed, having the figures of 
elephants, tigers, and a great variety of ferocious animals indelibly, and 
even beautifully, marked upon their arms and legs; but to the soldiers 
they were best known by having bits of gold, silver, and sometimes 
precious stones, in their arms, probably introduced under the skin at an 
early age. These men are considered by their countrymen as invulne- 
rable ; and from the foolish and absurd exposure of their persons to the 
fire of an enemy, they are either impressed with the same opinion, or find 
it necessary to show a marked contempt for danger in support of their 
pretensions. In all the stockades and defences of the enemy, one or 
two of these heroes were generally found, whose duty it was to exhibit 
the war-dance of defiance upon the most exposed part of their defences, 
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infusing courage and enthusiasm into the minds of theit comrades, and 
affording much amusement to their enemies. The infatuated wretches, 
under the excitement of opium, too frequently continued the ludicrous 
exhibition, till they afforded convincing proof of the value of their 
claims to the title they assume.’—pp. 64, 65. 

When these princes, sages, and warriors had settled the day 
of the moon the most propitious for making the attack, of which 
due notice was received by Sir Archibald Campbell, the inter- 
mediate time afforded the General an opportunity to. detach a 
corps, accompanied by Captain Marryat, of his Majesty’s ship 
Larne, to clear the rivers, creeks, aid stockades, of parties of 
the enemy, which were hovering about and harassing our troops on 
the eastern and south-eastern sides of Rangoon. ‘The opera- 
tions in these qvarters were completely successful. After this, 
several weeks past away, in which the enemy were constantly 
dislodged from their posts as speedily as they took them up, 
till at length the 30th August arrived, the night of the first 
lucky moon prognosticated to the Prince of Surrawaddy, when a 
body of the King’s Invulnerables had volunteered to seize the Great 
Shoedagon Pagoda, and thus afford the pfinces and the sages the 
opportunity of celebrating the usual annual festival in that sacred 
place. The attempt was accordingly made at midnight, when 
these infatuated men, armed with swords and muskets, rushed 
forward in a compact body from the jungle under the pagoda. 
‘The moon was gone down, and the night was so dark that they 
could only be distinguished by a few glimmering lanterns in their 
front ; but the noise and clamour of their imprecations upon the 
impious strangers who had got possession of the holy place proved 
their numbers to be very great. 

‘ At length vivid flashes, followed by the cannon’s thundering peals, 
broke from the silent ramparts of the British post, stilling the tumult 
of the advancing mass, while showers of grape and successive vollies 
of musketry fell with dreadful havoc among their crowded ranks, 
against which the imaginary shield of self—deceit and imposition was 
found of no avail, leaving the unfortunate Invulnerables scarcely a 
chance between destruction and inglorious flight. Nor did they 
hesitate long upon the alternative; a few devoted enthusiasts may 
have despised to fly, but as they all belonged to the same high- 
favoured caste, and had brought none of their less-favoured country- 
men to witness their disgrace, the great body of them soon sought for 
safety in the jungle, where they, no doubt, invented a plausible account 
of their night’s adventure, which, however effectual it may have 
proved in saving their credit, had also the good effect to us of pre- 
venting them in future from volunteering upon such desperate services, 
and contributed, in some degree, to protect the troops from being so 
frequently deprived of their night’s rest.’—pp. 70, 71. 

Thus 
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Thus wongeés and pi_aces, astrologers and invulnerables, 
were rotited and dispersed here, as every where else, by our little 
army of invincibles. But an enemy, far more to be dreaded than 
the Burmese, had now made its way among our troops. ‘The 
rains, which had fallen the last three months, continued during 
the whole of September, and sickness had arrived at an alarming 
height. The epidemic fever, so prevalent in India, left those 
attacked by it in a most. deplorable state of debility; pro- 
visions of all kinds were so scarce, and the men discharged from 
the hospitals so frequently indulged themselves with pine-apples, 
limes, and other fruits, which abound in the woods about Ran- 
goon, as to bring on dysentery, which, in their exhausted state, 
proved fatal to vast numbers. ‘Those who still continued to do 
duty, emaciated and reduced, could with difficulty crawl about ; 
and for several months the sickness had continued to increase, until 
scarcely three thousand soldiers were left to guard the lines. At 
length, on the recommendation of the medical staff, numbers 
of invalids were sent to Mergui and Tavoy, on the sea-coast, now 
in our possession, where those who had temained for months in a 
debilitated state at Rangoon were restored rapidly to full health 
and vigour. 

The discomfiture and disgrace which had hitherto attended all 
attempts to drive the invaders into the sea, produced no pacific 
disposition on the part of his Burmese Majesty; he, on the 
contrary, now turned his eyes to the man who, at the head of 
his veteran legions, had been ordered to sack Calcutta, and 
lead the governor-general in golden fetters to Umerapoora ;— 
Maha Bandoola was recalled from Arracan to the Irrawaddy. At 
the end of August he accordingly broke up from Ramoo, re- 
crossed the mountains of Arracan, marching two hundred miles 
through insalubrious jungles and pestilential marshes, at a season 
of the year when none but Burmans could have kept the field 
for a week. Bandoola had, besides, arms of the séa, rivers, 
and mountain-torrents to oppose his progress at every step ; 
but, ‘the Burman,’ says Major Snodgrass, ‘ half amphibious in 
his nature, takes the water without fear or reluctance; seldom 
encumbered with commissariat or equipage of any kind, and 
carrying a fortnight’s rice in a bag slung across his shoulders, 
he is at all times ready to move at the first summons of his chiefs.’ 
On the present occasion, Bandoola and his army disappeared froin 
Ramoo in the course of one night, leaving not a sick man be- 
hind, nor a trace of the route they had taken. This new ariny, 
under the most celebrated and experienced commander in the 
empire, was expected to join the rest of the troops and the new 
levies at Donabew in November, by which time fortunately a 
sensible 
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sensible change had taken place in the health of our soldiery, da 
though their numbers were woefully reduced. Major Snodgrass R: 
says, ‘ we were still without the means of moving a single com- bei 
pany ;’ of course he means by land ; for they had a pretty nume- Bu 
rous flotilla, ready, if desired, to be moved by efficient and willing ing 
officers of the navy, though placed unwisely enough unaer the wh 
orders of the Quarter-Master-General. cot 

Still, however, our troops were very awkwardly situated ; the fro 
maritime provinces of the enemy had been reduced, and his armies gre 
everywhere defeated, without any of the results calculated upon ; ‘ 
and there was no reason to believe that the defeat of Bandoola the 
would be attended with any more decisive or permanent advan- oul 
tages. Indeed, the obstinate, blind, and arrogant character of the hac 
Burmese government became daily more conspicuous; their of 
resources and perseverance had already greatly surpassed all for 
previous calculation. At this moment of despondency, the op- ‘ 
portune arrival of two British regiments, some battalions of native atte 
infantry, a regiment of cavalry, a troop of horse-artillery and wit 
one of rockets, transports with draught cattle, and five hundred wo 
Mug boatmen from Chittagong, could not fail to put the inva- wit 
ders in high spirits. ‘They immediately set about preparing for gre 
a march im advance, probably as far as Prome, when intelli- By 
gence was received that Bandoola, with an army of sixty thousand hay 
fighting-men, a considerable train of artillery, and a body of Ing 
Cassay horse, had reached Donabew. His musketeers were _ 
estimated at thirty-five thousand men; a great multitude were ‘ 
armed with jingals, carrying a ball of from six to twelve ounces, rey 
and mounted on a light carriage easily dragged about by two = 
men; and numbers were attached to the guns, which were trans- suc 
ported on the backs of elephants. ‘The rest were armed with sid 
swords and spears, and well provided with implements for stock- . 
ading and entrenching ; besides the requisite number of Invul- con 
nerables, who, ‘ amply provided with charms, spells, and opium, fro1 
afforded, in the ensuing operations, much amusement in the dance tres 
of defiance, committing all manner of ludicrous extravagances, ~4 
with the most prodigal exposure of their persons.’ aa 

: . , 

On the 30th November, this army assembled in the dense ure 
forest in front of the Shoedagon pagoda. ‘ During the following of 
night, the low continued murmur and hum of voices proceeding pus 
from the enemy’s encampment suddenly ceased, and was speedily imr 
succeeded by the distant but gradually approaching sounds of 2 sive 
multitude in slow and silent movement through the woods. We of 
soon became aware that the enemy’s masses had approached gro 


to the very edge of the jungle, within musket-shot of the pagoda, 
appareutly to rush from their cover to the assault at the break of 
day.’ 
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day.’ The position of the British extended from Kemmendine to 
Rangoon, the Great Pagoda in the centre. On the Ist Decem- 
ber, an attack was made on the whole line. Opposite Rangoon, 
Burmese columns, in five or six divisions, commenced entrench- 
ing and throwing up batteries for the destruction of the shipping, 
while the main body were stockading in the jungle. In the 
course of the day, several heavy columns were observed to issue 
from the forest, the different corps successively taking up their 
ground along a gently-sloping woody ridge towards Rangoon. 
Having thus formed themselves, they commenced operations with 
their entrenching tools, ‘ with such activity and good will,’ says 
our author, ‘ that in the course of a couple of hours their line 
had wholty disappeared, and could only be traced by a parapet 
of new earth, gradually increasing in height, and assuming such 
forms as the skill and science of the engineer suggested.’ 

‘The moving masses, which had so very lately attracted our anxious 
attention, had sunk into the ground; and to (by) any one who had not 
witnessed the whole scene, the existence of these subterranean legions 
would not have been credited: the occasional movement of a chief. 
with his gilt chattah, from place to place, superintending the pro- 
gress of their labour, was the only thing that now attracted notice. 
By a distant observer, the hills, covered with mounds of earth, woyld 
have been taken for anything rather than the approaches of an attack- 
ing army; but to us who had watched the whole strange proceeding, it 
seemed the work of magic or enchantment.’—pp. 102, 103. 

A small detachment, under Major Sale, was ordered to move 
rapidly forward upon the busily-employed and too confident 
enemy ; our troops were upon them before they were aware of 
such a visit, and drove the whole line from their cover with con- 
siderable loss. 

‘The trenches were found to be a succession of holes, capable of 
containing two men each, and excavated, so as to afford shelter, both 
from the weather and the fire of an enemy; even a shell lighting in the 
trench could at most but kill two men. As it is not the Burmese system’ 
to relieve their troops in making these approaches, each hole contained 
a sufficient supply of rice, water, and even fuel for its inmates; and 
under the excavated bank, a bed of straw or brushwood was prepared, in 
which one man could sleep while his comrade watched. When one line 
of trench is completed, its occupiers, taking advantage of the night, 
push forward to where the second line is to be opened, their place being 
immediately taken up by fresh troops from the rear, and so on progres- 
sively,—the number of trenches occupied varying according to the force 
of the besiegers, to the plans of the general, or to the nature of the 
ground.’—pp. 103, 104. 

During the same day, repeated attacks on Kemmendine had 
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been made and repulsed ; but it was not till night that the last 
desperate effort was made’to gain possession of that post.— 

‘ Already the wearied soldiers had lain down to rest, when suddenly 
the heavens and the whole surrounding country became brilliantly illu- 
minated by the flames of several tremendous fire-rafts, floating down 
the river towards Rangoon; and scarcely had the blaze appeared, when 
incessant rolls of musketry and peals of cannon were heard from Kem- 
mendine. The enemy had launched their fire-rafts into the stream with 
the first of the ebb-tide, in the hope of driving the vessels from their 
stations off the place ; and they were followed up by war-boats ready 
to take advantage of the confusion which might ensue, should any of 
them be set on fire. The skill and intrepidity of British seamen, how- 
ever, proved more than a match for the numbers and devices of the 
enemy ; entering their boats, they grappled the flaming rafts, and con- 
ducted them past the shipping, or ran them ashore upon the bank.’— 
p. 105. 

These fire-rafts consisted of platforms of bamboos, each twenty 

feet square, piled up with dry wood and hollow bamboos and 
jars filled with petroleum and gunpowder, and other combustible 
matter, and hooked together with ropes so as to form an inflam- 
mable mass a hundred feet long, and so flexible that, on catch- 
ing hold of a vessel, it would wrap round her and enyelope her in 
flames. By the activity of the navy, always on the alert when 
these formidable rafts were launched, they were made to pass 
down the river without doing any harm to the transports or the nu- 
merous flotilla assembled before Rangoon. Kemmendine was the 
only point of the river, by the sudden angle it makes, from which 
these rafts could have been launched with effect. For seven days, 
ther¢fore, these attacks upon it were incessant ; no rest, even for 
two hours at a time, being allowed to that post: but the little 
garrison, though worn out with fatigue and want of rest, undaunt- 
edly received, and successively repulsed every attack of the enemy’s 
fiesh troops. ‘ The sepoys, with unwearied constancy and the no- 
blest feeling, even declined leaying their post, or laying aside their 
muskets for the purpose of cooking their victuals, lest it should 
give an advantage to the enemy, and contented themselves for 
several days with little else than dry rice for food.’ 

We believe the conduct of the sepoys, generally, to be above 
all praise ; but their valour and their constancy were put to a 
severe test on several occasions in this contest. ‘There is little 
distinction in many of the religious tenets of the Bramins and 
the Boudhs; they are equally attached to a belief in the power 
of charms, spells, and amulets, and the Burman soldiers being 
charmed all over, our sepoys were sorely afraid of them; - 
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; they had better than superstitious grounds for this feeling. No 
contrast could be more striking than the naked, brawny, muscular 
y Burmese prisoners in chains at Rangoon, and the spare and deli- 
M cate sepoys by whom they were guarded. Even in this situation, 
" the former did not attempt to conceal the contempt they felt for 
. their guards, and were always glad of an opportunity of annoying 
' them by heaving logs of timber close to their feet. That the sepoy 
. officers and soldiers were afraid of the Burmans, there cannot be 
y the smallest doubt ; and, indeed, throughout the campaign, they 
f never could be safely trusted to lead in an attack,—although in 
wf defending a post they always behaved well. In the defence of 
e Kemmendine, they deserved great credit for their steady behaviour ; 
- but im the attack of the stockades, on the 15th December, after 
~ their retreat from before Rangoon, when ordered to the assault, 
the whole battalion actually laid themselves down, and the British 
ry troops marched to the assault over them; this fact is not men- 
d tioned by Major Snodgrass, 
le We may here mention another instance which occurred before 
i Rangoon, showing how little confidence ought to be placed in a 
i- corps of sepoys, unless led on by Europeans. No notice is taken 
in of it by Major Snodgrass, but the authority on which we give it 
n may be relied on. Colonel Smith was ordered on an expedition 
as a few miles from Rangoon ; and from his high opinion of the 
ai native troops, he requested that they alone might be employed on 
ne the enterprise. Sir Archibald Campbell indulged him ; and the 
sh consequence was, that the Burmans, seeing there were no white 
s, faces, fought most courageously, and the sepoys, unable to stand 
or the assault, were panic-struck, and totally defeated—so completely 
le indeed, that it was the most decisive victory ever gained by the 
t- surmese. Out of about one thousand men, the sepoys are said 
”§ to have lost three hundred, and the survivors returned to Rangoon 
~~ in small parties, in a state of the greatest consternation. ‘The 
sir Burmans behaved with the most savage barbarity to those who 
Id were left in the field; they were hung up by the heels, naked, 
or and mutilated in a manner the atrocity of which is beyond all 
imagination. ‘This disastrous defeat is noticed in the Supple- 
ve ment to the Gazette of 25th March, 1825, where it is ob- 
a served, that ‘Order, regularity, and discipline vanished, and the 
tle whole of the troops crowded indiscriminately into one general 
nd mass, disheartened and dispirited ; the men became apathetic and 
er ungovernable, and appeared altogether lost to a sense of the 
ng perils and dangers that threatened them from all around.” And in 
ut the same Gazette it is stated by Brigadier-general M‘Creagh, 
ey that ‘a considerable portion of the road presented to us the horrid 
spectacle of the bodies of the sepoys and pioneers, who had — 
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lost in the unsuccessful attack of the 7th, fastened to the trunks of 
trees on the road side, mangled and mutilated in every manner 
that savage cruelty could devise.’ 

We have strong grounds for believing, that the unfortunate 
business of Barrackpore was in a great degree owing to a super- 
stitious dread of the Burmese, and their charms; nay, that this 
idea was not confined to the regiments then and there present, 
but at the time pervaded the native soldiery to a very extraordi- 
nary extent; yet these are the troops to whom we mainly owe, and 
by whom we hold, an empire over seventy or eighty millions of 
people ! 

But to return to our author’s narrative-—On the 5th of 
December an attack was made on the main body of the enemy 
before Rangoon, by two several columns, which ‘drove the 
defendants from every part of their works into the jungle, leaving 
the ground behind them covered with dead and wounded—with 
all their guns, entrenching tools, and a great number of small 
arms.’ On the 6th, Bandoola was employed in rallying his de- 
feated left ; and on the 7th, their last and grand attack in this 
quarter was made on the Great Pagoda, when a decided charge 
was made by the British, who dashed forward actually into the 
trenches before the enemy finally gave way ; but our men, worn 
out by seven days of watching and hard service, were unequal 
from fatigue to pursue the vanquished enemy. ‘They left in 
the trenches a great number of dead, who, from their stout and 
athletic forms, appeared to have been their best troops. Few, 
indeed, of their men of the select corps were under six feet in 
height, and stout in proportion ; and :t often appeared to be fearful 
odds to see the little delicate sepoys opposed to men of such 
stature. In the last seven days, the loss of lives in the Burmese 
army was very great, and, what was probably of more conse- 
quence to them, every gun they had, and the whole matériel of 
their army, was captured, and remained in our possession. 

The enemy, thus beaten in every attempt, now wholly disap- 
peared, with the intention of falling back on the strong frontier of 
Donabew ; but numerous reinforcements had been sent down, and 
these met the retreating army at Kokeen, about four miles beyond 
the Great Pagoda ; upon which Bandoola, with the remains of his 
old army, now reduced to less than twenty-five thousand men, and 
the new levies, determined to strengthen this position, in the hope 
of yet retrieving his fallen fortunes.. In an incredibly short space 
of time the height was completely stockaded round about with the 
solid trunks of trees, encircled by a broad and deep ditch, in front 
of which was a thick line of felled trees, the branches sharpened at 
the points; and thus strongly posted, the Burmese commander next 
endeavoured 
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endeavoured to combine treachery within the British lines to force 
from without. Numbers of Burmese had now returned to Ran- 
goon, and, among others, deserters from the Burman army. On 
the night of the 12th December, the cry of fire’ resounded through 
the town, and the whole place was immediately in a blaze ; the in- 
cendiaries had evidently placed the matches in various parts of the 
town; fortunetely, the depét of stores and ammunition was in a 
quarter that the fire did not reach ; but half the town was destroyed. 

This determined Sir A. Campbell at once to march against 
Kokeen, though he could spare no more than fifteen hundred men 
for this desperate service, which was to attack a formidable field- 
work defended by at least twenty thousand men. ‘Their minds, 
however, were firmly wound up to the trial, ‘ They had been too 
long accustomed to success to doubt its attainment, even on the 
present occasion ; and, formidable as the place appeared, they well 
knew there was no retreating, and that no choice was left between 
victory and an honourable grave.’ Having cleared a forest they 
had to march through, the enemy’s sharpshooters began to annoy 
them in flank and rear, which determined them on an immediate 
attack. 

‘ The signal gun was no sooner fired, than the troops with their scaling- 
ladders moved steadily forward ; the enemy, apparently regarding the 
attempt as madness, continued for some time stamping and beating time 
together, with their hands upon their breasts, and their muskets at the 
shoulder, instead of attempting to check the assailants while yet at a 
sufficient distance from their works; and when at length they did open 
a fire, it proved all too late to save them from defeat: the troops had 
already reached the ditch, and were in a great measure protected from 
its effects. Brigadier-general Cotton’s column experienced the greatest 
difficulty in reaching the interior of the stockade : they had several strong 
entrenchments to carry before they gained the main work; in doing 
which, four officers and a considerable number of men of the thirteenth 
regiment were killed, and many officers and men wounded. 

‘The attack in front, uninterrupted by any outworks, instantly suc- 
ceeded: the leading troops, entering by escalade, drove the Burmese 
from their ramparts at the point of the bayonet, and were speedily fol- 
lowed by their comrades from every corner of the work: the enemy 
no longer thought of resistance for any other object than the preserva- 
tion of their lives, and the confused multitude, galled by continued vol- 
leys, retired in great disorder, through the few outlets in the rear, 
where, in crossing the narrow plain that led into the jungle, they were 
met by the Governor-general’s body-guard of cavalry, by whose well- 
used sabres many perished. The interior of the stockade, as well as 
the ditch, were strewed with dead and dying, and many of the enemy, 
who found escape impossible, with the never-failing cunning and inge- 
nuity of their nation, besmeared themselves with blood, and lay down 
under the dead bodies of their comrades, in the hope of escaping when 
darkness 
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darkness set in: but they were mostly discovered, and made pri- 
soners. Here ended the operations in front of Rangoon: the British 
troops returned, the same evening, to their cantonments, and the rem- 
nant of the Burmese army retreated finally upon Donoobew, leaving 
posts on the Lain and Panlang rivers, to harass and detain the British 
force in moving forward.’—pp. 125—127. 


None of the enemy’s troops appearing any longer before Rangoon, 
or our advance posts, on the 11th February the force equipped for 
the expedition against Donabew was putin motion. The land co- 
lumn, under the immediate command of Sir Archibald Campbell, 
consisted of thirteen hundred European infantry, a thousand 
sepoys, two squadrons of dragoons, a troop of horse-artillery, and 
a rocket troop; the marine column, under Brigadier-general 
Cotton, consisted of eight hundred European infantry, a small 
battalion of " sepoys, and a powerful train of artillery ; ; and these were 
embarked in a flotilla of sixty boats, each carrying one or two 
pieces of artillery, (twelve and twenty-four pound carronades,) and 
commanded by Captain Alexander, of the navy, escorted by the 
boats of the men-of-war lying at Rangoon, containing upw ards of 
one hundred British seamen. ‘The first column was to proceed 
parallel with the Lain, and the latter up the Panlang river, and, 
driving the enemy from his stockades at Panlang, to push on with 
all possible expedition to Donabew. 

The march of the column under Sir Archibald Campbell was 
through a country almost wholly deserted ;. all the villages had been 
burnt down, and the inhabitants had either fled or been driven 
away; the wild hog and tiger alone seemed to have escaped the 
general persecution. Some wretched families of Rangoon were 
frequently found wandering in the woods in the last “degree of 
misery and want. ‘This column marched on till it reached 
Sarrawah, full thirty miles beyond Donabew. Here it remained 
inactive four days ; on the fifth day, says Major Snodgrass, they 
heard the agreeable sound of a heavy cannonade at Donabew: 
they believed it to proceed from the marine division, and when it 
ceased, felt a strong conviction that Donabew had fallen. We do 
not exactly understand the grounds on which they were so easily 
convinced that a small corps, not exceeding one thousand men, had 
succeeded in capturing one of the strongest positions in the Bur- 
man empire, manned with fifteeen thousand veteran troops, under 
the command of its ablest and most-experienced general. Such, 
however, seems to be the case ; and Sir Archibald Campbell, with 
his land column, very coolly continued his march towards Prome, 
though, his historian says, ‘ starvation stared us in our face at 
every step we had proceeded.’ On the fourth day of their ad- 
vance, however, that is to say, on the 1]th March, official intel- 
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ligence was received ‘that our troops had failed in their attack 
upon the outworks of Donoobew.’ Not one word more is said 
of this ‘ failure,’ nor does the name of Captain Alexander, of the 
navy, who commanded, or at least accompanied, the flotilla, once 
appear in the operations of this marine column. We can, how- 
ever, fill up some of these blanks from another source. 

The fortress of Donabew consisted of three stockades ; the largest, 
on the upper part of the stream, having a strong battery to the river 
side, and another looking downwards to defend the second stockade ; 
and this second stockade, with the same kind of defences on the river, 
looking down upon and protecting the third and smallest stockade. 
It might have been supposed that the object of Brigadier-general 
Cotton would be to pass the whole fortress and take the enemy in 
flank, and thus render all his guns, in their present situation, use- 
less ; instead of which, he attacked the smallest stockade, and that 
lowest down the stream, first, which, after an obstinate resistance, 
was taken; he then proceeded to the second, where he met with 
the severest check that the European troops had received during 
the whole war. Three hundred of our men were killed and 
wounded ; and the retreat was so precipitate that the wounded 
were not carried off. The whole flotilla retreated ten miles down 
the river, constantly assailed and tormented by the Burmese war- 
boats. ‘The next day most of the killed and wounded men, who 
had been left in the stockade, were crucified upon rafts, which 
were sent down the stream to remind the invaders of their ill- 
concerted and injudicious attempt. 

Here the flotilla lay waiting for the land column, under Sir 
Archibald Campbell, from the 7th, the day of the unfortunate 
attack, till the 26th, when the latter appeared before Donabew, 
and commenced its attack at the point where the former ought to 
have done so. ‘The flotilla now moved up the river to co-operate 
with the General’s column. 

* At nine o’clock this morning, the flotilla was seen in full sail up 
the river; and they were no sooner observed than the garrison sortied 
in considerable force, infantry and cavalry, with seventeen war ele- 
phants, fully caparisoned, and carrying a proportion of armed men. 
This attack was, as usual, directed upon our right; and while the 
flotilla came up in full sail, under all the fire of the fort, the cavalry, 
covered by the horse-artillery, was ordered to charge the advancing 
monsters: the scene was novel and interesting ; and although neither 
the elephants nor their riders can ever be very formidable in modern 
warfare, they stood the charge with a steadiness and courage those 
animals can be rarely brought to show. Their riders were mostly shot, 
and no sooner did the elephants feel themselves unrestrained by the 
hand of their drivers, than they walked back to the fort, with the 
greatest composure. The flotilla having passed the fort, with trifling 
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loss, anchored on our left. During the heavy cannonade that took 
place between the boats and the stockade, the Bandoola, who was 
superintending the practice of his artillery, gave his garrison a spe- 
cimen of the discipline he meant to enforce in this last struggle to 
retrieve his lost character and reputation. A Burmese officer being 
killed while pointing a gun, by a shot from the flotilla, his comrades, 
instantly abandoning the dangerous post, could not be brought back to 
their duty by any remonstrances of their chiefs ; when Bandoola, step- 
ping down to the spot, instantly severed the heads of two of the delin- 
quents from their bodies, and ordered them to be stuck up upon the 
spot, “‘ pour encourager les autres.” ’—p. 170. 

For five days the two contending armies remained nearly quiet ; 
—the Burmese strengthening their works, and the British con- 
structing batteries, and landing heavy ordnance. On the Ist April 
the mortar-batteries and rockets began their work of destruction, 
At day-light, on the 2d, 

‘ The breaching batteries opened, and almost immediately afterwards 
two Lascars, who had been prisoners in the fort, came running out, 
and informed us, that Bandoola had been killed the day before by a 
rocket ; and that ne entreaty of the other chiefs could prevail upon the 
garrison to remain, the whole having fled or dispersed, during the pre- 
ceding night. The British line was, in consequence, immediately 
under arms, and the place taken possession of. Sufficient proof re- 
mained in the interior, of the hurry and confusion of the flight ; not a 
gun was removed, and even the large depdt of grain which had been 
formed, remained uninjured—the dread of detection having prevented 
the enemy from putting the torch to what they well knew would be a 
most valuable acquisition to the British army. In the fort we found a 
number of wounded men, who all concurred in saying their general had 
been killed; and one poor fellow, with both his feet shot off, related 
the story so circumstantially, as to leave no doubt whatever of the 
fact: it was as foliows:—“ I belonged to the household of Menghi 
Maha Bandoola, and my business was to beat the great drums that are 
hanging in the viranda of the Wongee’s house. Yesterday morning, 
between the hours of nine and ten, while the chief’s dinner was pre- 
paring, he went out to take his usual morning walk round the works, 
and arrived at his observatory, (that tower with a red ball upon it,) 
where, as there was no firing, he sat down upon a couch that was kept 
there for his use. While he was giving orders to some of his chiefs, 
the English began throwing bombs, and one of them falling close to 
the Wongee, burst, and killed him on the spot: his body was immedi- 
ately carried away and burned to ashes ; his death was soon known to 
every body in the stockade, and the soldiers refused to stay and fight under 
any other commander. The chiefs lost all influence and command over 
their men, every individual thinking only of providing for his own per- 
sonal safety.” But, even in a desultory and disorderly flight of this 
nature, the characteristic cunning and caution of the nation was con- 
spicuous, effecting their retreat with such silence and circumspection, 
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as would have been a lesson to the best-disciplined army in Europe. 
The character of Maha Bandoola seems to have been a strange mixture 
of cruelty and generosity, talent with want of judgment, and a strong 
regard to personal safety, combined with great courage and resolution, 
which never failed him till death. The acts of barbarous cruelty he 
committed are too numerous to be related: stern and inflexible in all 
his decrees, he appears to have experienced a savage pleasure in wit- 
nessing the execution of his bloody mandates ; even his own hand was 
ever ready to punish with death the slightest mark of want of zeal in 
those he had intrusted with commands, or the defence of any post. 
Still his immediate adherents are said to have been sincerely attached 
to him ; uncontrolled license to plunder and extort from all who are 
unfortunate enough to meet Bandoola’s men, may no doubt have recon- 
ciled them to their situation, and confirmed them much in their attach- 
ment to their leader.’—p. 173. 

This victory may be considered to have decided the fate of the 
war. The road was now open to Prome: on our march to 
which, an elderly man came in as the bearer of a pacific com- 
munication from the chiefs of the Burman army. This old 
gentleman drank much too freely for a diplomatist ; and in taking 
leave whispered in the General’s ear, ‘ ‘They are frightened out 
of their senses, and you may do what you please with them.’ To 
another communication, demanding that the city of Prome should 
not be occupied by British troops, it was answered, that the mili- 
tary occupation of that place could not be dispensed with. 

On arriving at the ridge of hills which cover Prome to the 
southward, each hill was found to be fortified to the very summit ; 
but the stockades were unoccupied ; and the column, pushing on 
to the city, found it already in a blaze, which, with great exertion, 
was got under, but not until it had destroyed a great part of the 
town. It seems that, after setting fire to the place, and destroying 
everything that could be supposed to be of use to the invaders, 
they began their disgraceful flight, in the utmost confusion, headed 
by the Prince Surrawaddy, burning and laying waste the villages 
on their route, driving thousands of helpless, harmless people from 
their houses to the woods. 

Our army were now established in comfortable winter-quarters 
at Prome ; and in order to avail themselves of the resources of the 
country, a detachment was sent to take possession of ‘Tonghoo, 
about forty miles east of Prome, and at one time the second city 
in the empire. Wherever a Burmese force had preceded the 
British column, desolation marked its track ; ‘ even Russia,’ says 
Major Snodgrass, ‘in her memorable resistance to the armies of 
Napoleon, did not offer to the invading host such a continued 
scene of desolation : neither man nor beast escaped the retiring 
columns; and heaps of ashes, with groups of hungry, — 
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dogs, alone indicated where villages had been.’ Prome, however, 
now afforded an asylum for the persecuted inhabitants, who 
poured in from every quarter with their families, cattle, waggons, 
and whatever property they might have saved out of the general 
wreck. ‘The surrounding plains were once more covered with 
numerous herds of cattle, which the Burmese had no objection to 
sell to be killed by strangers, though they could kill none them- 
selves without violating the most sacred precepts of their religion 
—that religion of Boudh, which, while it spares the life of the 
meanest animal, has no regard for that of man. 

Nor were the Burmese government idle: new levies were raised ; 
and among others, the Shan tribes, or mountaineers bordering on 
China, were called upon to furnish a contingent of fifteen thousand 
men, to be headed by their own chiefs.or Chobwas; so that by the 
end of September, an armed force of not less than seventy thousand 
men was in readiness to oppose the advance of the British upon the 
capital. In the beginning of October, their head-quarters were 
at Meaday. A letter had been sent by Sir A. Campbell, offering 
lenient terms of peace for their acceptance; in consequence of 
which, a meeting took place between the Kee Wongee, or prime 
minister, and the British General, each escorted by six hundred 
men—this being the smallest number with which the Wongee’s 
dignity could permit him to move—at a place half-way between 
Prome and Meaday. Here an armistice was concluded; but 
it was almost as soon broken by the Burmese troops; _pre- 
datory bands of whom constantly made their way over the line 
of demarcation, burning, plundering, and laying waste the country 
to the very gates of Prome. ‘Towards the expiration of the armis- 
tice, a note was received in the following laconic terms :—* If you 
wish for peace, you may go away ; but if you ask either money 
or territory, no friendship can exist between us: this is Burman 
custom.’ 

This notice was followed up, on the part of the Burmese gene- 
ral, by an advance upon Prome, in three divisions ; the right and 
left each consisting of fifteen thousand men; and the centre of 
from twenty-five to thirty thousand, under Kee Wongee, the 
prime minister. To oppose this overwhelming army, the effective 
British force, after garrisoning Prome, was about five thousand 
men; of which about three thousand were Europeans. As the 
usual slow stockading and entrenching system was again pursued 
in front of the British line, Sir A. Campbell resolved at once to 
become the assailant. ‘The attack was made by the British in 
such a manner, as to separate the three divisions of the enemy, 
and thus to beat them in detail, The column of Brigadier- 
general Cotton attacked in flank the division under Maha Nemiow, 
an 
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an old and experienced general, who directed the operations of the 
army. 

‘The Shans, encouraged by the presence of their veteran com- 
mander, who, unable to walk, was carried from point to point, in a 
handsomely-gilded litter, and cheered by the example, and earnest 
exhortations to fight bravely, of their fearless Amazons,* offered a brave 
resistance to the assailants; but no sooner was a lodgment made in the 
interior of their crowded works, than confusion ensued, and they were 
unable longer to contend with, or check the progress of, the rapidly- 
increasing line which formed upon their ramparts, and from whose de- 
structive vollies there was no escaping: the strongly~built inclosures, of 
their own construction, everywhere preventing flight, dead and dying 
blocked up the few and narrow outlets from the work. Horses and 
men ran in wild confusion from side to side, trying to avoid the fatal 
fire; groups were employed in breaking down and trying to force a 
passage through the defences, while the brave, who disdained to fly, 
still offered a feeble and ineffectual opposition to the advancing troops. 
The gray-headed Chobwas of the Shans, in particular, showed a noble 
example to their men, sword in hand, singly maintaining the unequal 
contest, nor could signs or gestures of good treatment induce them to 
forbearance —attacking all who offered to approach them with humane 
or friendly feelings, they only sought the death which too many of them 
found. Maha Nemiow himself fell while bravely urging his men to 
stand their ground ; and his faithful attendants being likewise killed by 
the promiscuous fire while in the act of carrying him off, his body, with 
his sword, Wongee’s chain, and other insignia of office, were found 
among the dead. One of the fair Amazons also received a fatal bullet 
in the breast, but the moment she was seen, and her sex was recog- 
nized, the soldiers bore her from the scene of death to a cottage in the 
rear, where she soon expired.’——pp. 234, 235. 

Among the fugitives was seen another of the Shan ladies cross- 
ing the Nawine river, and before she could gain the opposite bank 
a shrapnel exploded above her head, and she fell from her horse 
into the water, and was immediately borne off by her attendants. 
One of the Chinese sages has said, ‘ if you wish to conquer your 
enemy, send him plenty of pretty women and soft music.’ If 
these unfortunate ladies were put forward on that system, as a 
lure to entrap the British commander-in-chief, they paid dearly 
for their temerity. With their deaths, and that of old Nemiow, 
the spell was completely dissolved—the Shans dispersed, and in 
their route through forests and unpeopled deserts to their distant 
homes, numbers whom the sword had spared miserably perished 
from famine and disease. 





* Among the numerous petty princes and Chobwas of the Shans, were three young 
and handsome women, of high rank, whose qualifications were of that peculiar nature 
as to be thought, by their superstitious countrymen, to confer on them the miraculous 
power of rendering: the balls of the English wholly innocent and harmless. I 
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The Wongee’s division was next attacked, and driven at the 
point of the bayonet from hill to hill, so that the whole position, 
nearly three miles in extent, was entirely i in Our possession ; all 
their boats and stores were captured by the naval flotilla; between 
forty and fifty pieces of artillery were taken, and the whole maté- 
riel captured or destroyed ; vast numbers were killed and wounded ; 
and still greater numbers deserted from the army. ‘The right still 
remained, but these were soon driven out of the stockades by a 
brisk cannonade from the boats of the men-of-war, and took 
refuge in a second line of stockades, where they were not allowed 
to rest long, but became an easy conquest to the assailants; ‘ hun- 
dreds fell in the desperate efforts to escape, and the nature of the 
country alone prevented the whole corps from being taken; 
which, dispersed and broken, now fled in all directions through 
the woods,’ 

It was now determined to advance upon Ava. The natives vo- 
luntarily offered their services to the commissariat as drivers to the 
artillery ; the officers and men were in robust health, and the 
former now enjoyed the luxury of being mounted on Pegu ponies, 
instead of walking, as they had done from Rangoon to Prome. On 
their march, however, through elephant-grass jungle, fifteen or 
twenty feet high, the men were so deluged with the wet, that cho- 
lera broke out, among them, and carried off numerous victims. To 
add to the misery of their situation, the country was wholly depo- 
pulated, and the villages either burned or laid in ruins ; not a head 
of cattle or living thing, except some sick and dying straggler from 
the Burmese army, was met with in the march. The following 
extract exhibits a melancholy picture of the horrors occasioned by 
such a war as this :— 

‘ Marched to Meaday, where ascene of misery and death awaited us. 
Within and around the stockades, the ground was strewed with dead and 
dying, lying promiscuously together, the victims of wounds, disease, 
and want. Here and there a small white pagoda marked where a man 
of rank lay buried, while numerous new-made graves plainly denoted 
that what we saw was merely the small remnant of mortality which the 
hurried departure of the enemy had prevented them from burying. The 
beach and neighbouring jungles were filled with dogs and vultures, 
whose growling and screaming, added to the pestilential smell of the 
place, rendered our situation far from pleasant. Here and there a 
faithful dog might be seen stretched out and moaning over a new-made 
grave, or watching by the side of his still breathing master; but by far 
the greater number, deprived of the hand that fed them, went prowling 
with the vultures among the dead, or lay upon the sand glutted with their 
foul repast. 

‘ As if this scene of death had not sufficed, fresh horrors were added 
to it by the sanguinary leaders of these unhappy men. Several gibbets 
were 
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were found erected about the stockades, each bearing the mouldering 
remains of three or four crucified victims, thus cruelly put to death—for 
perhaps no greater crime than that of wandering from their post in 
search of food, or, at the very worst, for having followed the example of 
their chiefs in flying from the enemy.’—pp. 253, 254. 

In this deplorable state the country continued for one hundred 
and forty miles beyond Prome, without the party meeting an inha- 
bitant along the once thickly-peopled banks of the Irrawaddy, or 
being able to procure a single day’s supply from a country so 
recently abounding in cattle. ‘We appeared to traverse a vast 
wilderness from which mankind had fled; and our little camp of two 
thousand men seemed but a speck in the desolate and dreary waste 
that surrounded it, calling forth, at times, an irksome feeling which could 
be with difficulty repressed, at the situation of a handful of men in the 
heart of an extensive empire, pushing boldly forward to the capital, still 
three hundred miles distant ; in defiance of an enemy whose force still 
outnumbered ours in a tenfold ratio, and without a hope of further rein- 
forcement from our distant ships and depots.'—pp. 255, 256. 

At length, however, it was announced that a commissioner from 
Ava had arrived at Melloone, to treat for peace And here, on the 
arrival of our little army, and its accompanying flotilla, a treaty of 
peace was concluded, which ‘ he of the Golden Foot’ did not think 
fit to ratify. Hostilities were resumed, and our troops esta- 
blished themselves in a few hours in the interior of their works, 
having entered them by escalade. ‘ A prouder or more gratifying 
sight,’ says Major Snodgrass, ‘ has seldom been witnessed than 
this mere handful of gallant fellows driving a dense multitude of 
from ten to fifteen thousand armed men before them, from works 
of such strength.’ All their artillery and military stores fell into 
the hands of the victors, with thirty to forty thousand rupees, and 
copies of the treaty which had been signed but a few weeks 
before, which had never been sent to Ava, and, as was now evident, 
had been entered into for no other purpose but to create delay. The 
general despatched this unratified treaty to the Kee Wongee, with 
a note, merely to say, that in the hurry of departure from Mel- 
loone, he had forgotten a document which might now be more 
acceptable and useful to his government than it was considered to 
be a few days ago. ‘The Burman, with characteristic coolness, 
returned his best thanks for the paper, observing, that the same 
hurry which had caused the loss of the treaty, had obliged him to 
leave behind a large sum of money, which also he was sure the 
British general only waited an opportunity of returning. 

On the 31st January, the little army on its march to the capital was 
met by Dr. Price, an American missionary, with an assistant-sur- 
geon—now set at liberty by way of civility and conciliation—and 
four other prisoners of war; the missionary was the bearer of the 
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king’s request to know the lowest terms on which peace would 
be granted. He was furnished with those that had been offered and 
accepted at Melloone ; and the general promised, at his request, 
not to pass Pagahm-mew for twelve days, to afford time for prepar- 
ing and bringing down the money from Ava. On approaching 
that place, however, it was rumoured that, as soon as the fall of 
Melloone was known, a levy of forty thousand men had been 
ordered ; that this new army was to receive the flattering and 
animating appellation of Gong-to-doo, or ‘ Retrievers of the 
King’s Glory!’ and that it had been placed under the command of 
a savage warrior, styled Nee-Woon-Breen, which some translated 
‘ Prince of Darkness,’ others ‘ King of Hell,’ and others as ‘ Prince 
of the Setting Sun.’ Such were the tidings; and when Sir A. C. 
had come within a day’s march of Pagahm-mew, all doubt as to the 
further prosecution of the war was at an end, this new general 
being already prepared to meet the advancing force under the walls 
of the city. ‘The British column, considerably under two thousand 
fighting men, moved forward in order of attack, and, after several 
skirmishes in the jungle, debouched into the open country, and dis- 
covered the Burmese army, from sixteen to twenty thousand strong, 
drawn up in an inverted crescent, so as to threaten the small body 
of assailants on either flank. The little column, however, fear- 
lessly charged the centre, which was instantly overthrown, leaving 
the disconnected wings to reach as well as they could a second 
line of redoubts under the walls of Pagahm-mew: into these they 
were closely followed by our troops, and again routed with great 
slaughter :—‘ hundreds, jumping into the river to escape their assail- 
ants, perished in the water, and, with the exception of two or three 
thousand men, the whole army dispersed upon the spot:’ the un- 
fortunate Nee-Woon-Breen himself had no sooner reached Ava 
than he was cruelly put to death by order of the king. 

On the evening of the 13th, Mr. Price again arrived in camp, 
to announce the acceptance of the terms, but bringing neither 
prisoners nor the first instalment of the money; and with a peti- 
tion that six lacs, instead of twenty-five, might be accepted, and 
the rest paid at Prome, and that the force should not approach 
nearer to the capital. A positive refusal was given to every 
part of this request, and the army immediately put in motion. 
It now seemed, from the improving state of the country, that all 
their difficulties as to provisions were at an end. 


‘The country from Pagahm-mew to Ava is most beautiful—exten- 
sive plains of the finest land watered by the Irrawaddy, interspersed 
with evergreen woods, only sufficiently large to give beauty and variety 
to the scenery; and the banks of the river so thickly studded with vil- 
lages, pagodas, temples, monasteries, and other handsome buildings, as 
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to give, under one coup-d’ceil, all the eharms of a richly-varied land- 
scape, with the more sterling beauties of a populous and fertile country.’ 
—p. 282, 

The army, continuing to advance, was met at Yandaboo, 
only forty-five miles from Ava, by Mr. Price, and two ministers 
of state, accompanied by the prisoners that had been demanded, 
and the stipulated sum of twenty-five lacs of rupees. ‘The envoys 
now stated without reserve that the government had at last given 
in, and were ready, under the sign manual, to agree to such 
conditions as the conquerors might think fit to insist upon, On 
the 24th February the treaty was, for the second time, settled—and 
finally signed; the Burmese government at the same time enga- 
ging to furnish boats for the conveyance of a great part of the 
force to Rangoon. 

Thus ended this most harassing and every way extraordinary 
war, in which a great, populous, and powerful empire was com- 
pletely subdued by a little handful of men, who had never appeared 
above five thousand strong in the field, and who were now, after 
marching six hundred miles through the country, and advancing 
within forty miles of the capital, considerably under two thousand. 
That it was-not in the nature of a British soldier, after so many 
conquests, to turn his back upon the ‘ Golden City’ without some 
feelings of regret, will readily be imagined. ‘That Ava would 
have fallen,’ says "Major Snodgrass, and we perfectly agree with 
him, ‘ no man will doubt, and perhaps a handsome booty might 
have enriched the captors ; but this could only have been attempted 
at a great political risk, and the probable sacrifice of every object 
for which the government of India had been so long contending ; 
for we should undoubtedly have found neither king nor ministers 
to treat with; and with all the honour and glory of subduing the 
capital, we should most probably have occupied merely the 
deserted space within its walls.’ 

We have now traced all the main features of this proud spe- 
cimen of the extraordinary superiority of British valour and disci- 
pline over a brave but undisciplined army, amounting to more 
than ten times its numerical force ; and we have done so, where- 
ever we could, nearly in the author’s own words, The narra- 
tive is drawn up in a clear and easy style, interspersed with notices 
descriptive of the country and people. Some trifling inaccuracies, 
and here and there an inconsistency, occur, which we have not 
deemed of sufficient importance to interrupt our abstract. We 
may notice, however, that Major Snodgrass seems to state the 
numbers of the enemy, if not at random, at least on no authority ; 
that he is not always correct in his mention of distances ; that his 
chart, if it deserves the name, does not correspond with the text ; 
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and that, on one occasion, he reports events to have taken place on 
a day that does not exist—a dies non—the 3ist June! (p. 45.) 
But these are trifles when compared with the serious charge we 
have to prefer against Major Snodgrass: this gentleman has 
deemed it expedient, among his numerous omissions, to pass 
over the services of the naval part of the expedition almost in 
total silence ; and where he does condescend to slip in a short 
sentence in its favour, incidentally as it were, this serves only 
to ‘damn with faint praise.’ Yet it is perfectly well known, 
that, had it not been for the exertions of the small naval force 
employed in this service, Sir A. Campbell could never have 
advanced five miles beyond Rangoon, if, indeed, he had succeeded 
in taking Rangoon at all; for, in point of fact, the Liffey, and 
the Liffey alone, placed this city in possession of the troops ; the 
soldiers having stepped on shore without firing a musket—in 
truth, there was nothing left to fire at, except pigs and dogs, and 
a few straggling, terrified Chinese ; the authorities of the town, 
with the men, women, and children, had all decamped when the 
shot went through the custom-house. 

We have said that the valuable services of the navy in the 
Burmese war are well known ;—we might have added that they 
have been acknowledged. ‘This appears from the repeated 
thanks of the governor-general in council, and of Sir Archibald 
Campbell, who gives it unqualified praise. ‘That excellent veteran- 
officer, Sir Thomas Munro, has pronounced the little naval force 
to have been the life and spirit of the expedition, without which 
they could have done nothing. How can it have happened 
that Major Snodgrass has been betrayed into this glaring injus- 
tice of suppressing services avowed by his superiors to have 
been of vital importance to the successful issue of the war? 
‘ The jealousy,’ says a naval officer, who bore a great share of 
the campaign, ‘ that constantly existed respecting the naval com- 
mand, will account for the very little notice that is taken of the 
navy in the recent publication of Major Snodgrass.’ Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell (who happens to be father-in-law to the Major) 
has, of course, been made to share the blame ; but, we think, most 
unjustly, for no man appears to have lamented more than he did 
the baneful effect of the jealousy in question, the seeds of which 
had been sown in Calcutta. The goveraor-general and his council 
had no objection to his Majesty’s ships Liffey and Larne convoy- 
ing the expedition to Rangoon, but at the same time they thought 
fit to place the whole of the Company’s ships, the transports, the 
cruisers of their marine, and the gun-boats, under the orders—of 
whom ?—one of their own naval officers ?—No such thing; but, 
under the orders of the quarter-master and -adjutant-general ! 
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The mischief likely to arise from such an absurdity was honestly 
represented at the moment by a captain of the navy to Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell himself ;—but the general, inexperienced as he 
then was, coolly replied, ‘ That he could very well have dis- 
pensed with the services of the navy, and that he had no doubt 
they could get on as well without as with it.’ 

Now, let us see, in the first place, what sort of a thing is the 


‘composition of a naval expedition from India, that we may the 


better be able to judge how far the abilities of the quarter- 
master-general were likely to manage the unwieldy and hetero- 
geneous machine. ‘The regular India ships taken up for the 
conveyance of troops are manned chiefly with Lascars ; and their 
masters—captains, as they style themselves—are high and im 
portant personages; the company’s cruisers are manned with 
English, Hindoos, and Mussulmen ; the hired transports with what 
they can get; the gun-boats with Coolies ; and the Malay vessels 
with Malays. The army, which these vessels were destined to carry, 
was composed of Europeans, some king’s, and others company’s 
troops; the latter partly of Mussulmans—partly of high caste 
Hindoo sepoys, and partly of Hindoos of lower castes, with whom 
the higher will no more associate than with Europeans, each sepa- 
rate class eating alone, and each having their separate provisions 
and water ;—and lastly, we must take into account the usual fol- 
lowers of an Indian army, equal in number to the army itself, 
crowding the ships, and always in the way. ‘The expedition of 
which we are speaking was composed of all these discordant mate- 
rials, and in a very peculiar manner required the order and discipline 
which were to be expected from nothing but the controul of a naval 
officer. ‘The governor-general and council thought otherwise, 
and placed the whole under the command of the quarter-master- 
general, who was probably sea-sick during the whole passage. 
‘The consequence was, as might have been expected, that all were 
commanding, and none obeying. The gentlemen of the com- 
pany’s cruisers, who have long been aspiring to take rank with 
the officers of the navy, and to wear the naval uniform, were not 
sorry not to obey the officers of the navy; the masters or captains 
of the Indiamen did not deign to obey the gentlemen of the com- 
pany’s cruisers. On the fall of Rangoon, provisions, stores, 
and ammunition were indiscriminately lying on the beach, 
without any responsible person to take charge of them; boats 
laden with powder remained for days at the wharf, all sorts of 
people running over them to step into other boats, frequently with 
lighted segars in their mouths ; complaints and murmurs without. 
end were heard on every side, and remained without redress ; the 
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masters of transports refused to let their boats be sent on service, 
as being contrary to their charter-party ; the agent for these 
transports was continually quarrelling with the quarter-master- 
general, and, to general scandal, expressions were made use of, 
which no gentleman ought to make and none ought to receive ; 
the Europeans commanding the gun-boats tendered their resig- 
nation; engineer officers were ordered to inspect these gun- 
boats and their carronades by the quarter-master-general, though 
. both the boats and their guns could only be efficiently worked by 
the seamen of the men of war. Capt. Marryat, of his Majesty’s 
ship Larne, threw up in disgust all command and responsibility, 
except over the officers and men of his ship, but, at the same 
time, declared himself ready to go on any service that might be 
— of him. It was not long before Sir A. Campbell, feeling 
to his cost the consequences of placing a naval flotilla under the 
orders of a ‘ soldier officer,’ attempting to direct naval operations, 
and employing an engineer to fit out gun-boats, solicited Capt. 
Marryat to resume what he had abandoned. Indeed, it was very 
soon discovered, that, without a rigid state of discipline in 
the marine part of the expedition, nothing but disgrace and 
disaster was likely to occur. The people who manned the gun- 
boats refused to work the guns, allegmg that they were told, 
when hired at Calcutta, ‘ that they were only to pull and not 
to fight.’ Whenever, therefore, it became necessary to cannonade 
a stockade, to make a practicable breach, the men-of-war’s men 
were obliged to leave their own boats to man the guns; when 
the troops were to be landed, the men-of-war’s boats were obliged 
to precede the gun-boats; receiving thus the first volley in 
every attack, and suffering out of all proportion. For example— 
on the 16th May, when the first hand to hand conflict took place, 
in storming a stockade and outwork about two miles from Ran- 
goon, the command of the boats was fortunately given to Lieut. 
Wilkinson, of his Majesty’s ship Liffey, who led im with the men- 
of-war’s boats to the very foot of the stockade, which was imme- 
diately carried; but the Burmese fought desperately, leaving 
upwards of a hundred men killed in the stockade. Our loss was 
twenty-two killed and wounded, among the former was Lieut. Kerr 
of the 38th regiment, and in the latter Lieut. Wilkinson himself. 
Not a syllable of this conflict is mentioned by Major Snodgrass. 
One circumstance occurred which could hardly have escaped his 
recollection, When the sailors, with that characteristic careless- 
ness and prodigality of life for which they are distinguished, 
jumped out of the boats and scrambled up the stockade, the Bur- 
mese soldiers, not knowing what to make of men without arms, 
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in rusty blue jackets and tarry trousers, stood looking and laughing 
at them ; meanwhile the blues, making a rush upon them, drove 


them fairly off the parapet. 


As military secretary to the commander-in-chief, the major, 
we imagine, can scarcely be allowed the plea of ignorance for his 
numerous omissions; and the existence of a publication called the 
‘ London Gazette,’ bars that of a want of recollection ; yet, in the 
grand display of the feats of the army, during thé first seven or 
eight days of December, which we doubt not was well merited, 
the co-operation of the navy is nearly passed over in silence ; 
whereas, the fact is, that the boats of the navy were constantly on 
the alert night and day; were the first to lead in to the attack 
on the strong stockades on the Dalla creek ; were the only oppo- 
nents of the powerful war-boats, numbers of which were cap- 
tured; and, lastly,—were the only people who could grapple with 
the immense and destructive fire-rafts, which, but for them, 
must inevitably have burned the whole fleet of helpless transports 
lying before Rangoon. Day and night, for weeks together, were 
the boats of the navy employed in watching, seizing, and towing 
away those formidable fire-rafts. 

In the fatigue undergone there was no comparison between the 
two services ; fresh troops were sent to each several attack, but 
owing to the smallness of the naval force, the same officers and 
men had to attend every expedition, and to lead in to the hottest 
fire ; otherwise the boats in which the troops were could not have 
moved an inch, The consequence of this severe service was, that 
out of about one hundred and thirty men, the complement of the 
Larne, at one time not more than eight were fit for duty; the 
rest, officers and all, being laid up with fever, cholera, and dysen- 
tery. In this season of sickness, while the rains continued, the 
army and navy lost nearly two thousand men. : 

When it was determined to make an attack on Kemmendine, 
on the 3d June, Captain Ryves of the Sophie was requested 
to take the command of the flotilla; but, on finding that Sir A. 
Campbell meant to embark personally, that no plan of the attack 
was given to him (Captain R.), and that, to all appearance, no 
means of communication with the land column, by signals, had 
been thought of, he very properly declined it. What was the 
consequence? ‘The fire from the flotilla, managed by landsmen, 
killed and wounded many of our troops on-shore, who returned 
the compliment on the floating force. The Burmans held the 
position, and both land and marine columns were obliged to 
retreat in disorder, leaving one hundred and fifty men killed and 
wounded, ‘This disaster could not be concealed, and is accord- 
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ingly published (though not with all its unfortunate circumstances) 
in the London Gazette ; but, strange as the circumstance may 
appear, not one syllable of it is to be found in Major Snodgrass’s 
book ! 

Again, coming to the time when Sykia Wongee, on the Ist 
July, made his attack on our lines before Rangoon, Major Snod- 
grass seems to have forgotten the part which the navy bore in 
repulsing this large force ; and that, when, to distract our opera- 
tions and destroy the shipping, not fewer than fifty-three of their 
huge fire-rafts, protected by gun-boats, were sent down the river 
towards the fleet at the same time, all of these were, by uncom- 
mon skill and exertion, towed off and rendered harmless. Five 
months afterwards, indeed, when the value of naval co-operation 
had been fully discovered and duly appreciated, and when, 
mainly by naval exertion and skill the important post of Kemmen- 
dine had been saved, the major does, tardily and coldly enough, 
admit that ‘the skill and intrepidity of British seamen proved 
more than a match for the numbers and devices of the enemy ; 
entering their boats, they grappled the flaming rafts, and con- 
ducted them past the shipping, or ran them ashore upon the bank.’ 

The most extraordinary omission is, however, that which we have 
already noticed, of the operations of the marine flotilla and its 
little corps of some eight hundred or one thousand men, which Sir A. 
Campbell left behind him to capture Donabew—that strongest of 
the Burmese fortresses, manned with fifteen thousand veteran 
troops, commanded by the most experienced of their generals. But 
the Gazette supplies what this writer has suppressed. It is there, 
also—and it is only theré—we find that the strong stockade of 
Tantaben was stormed and carried by the seamen and marines 
under the orders of Capt. Chads of the Arachné, before the troops 
got up, and that numerous fire-rafts and war-boats were at the same 
time destroyed. ‘I have again,’ says Lieut.-Col. Godwin, who 
commanded the expedition, ‘ the pleasure to mention the name of 
Lieut. Keale, of his Majesty’s ship Arachné, who, with Lieut. 
Hall, of his Majesty’s ship Alligator, and their boats’-crews, 
were the first to enter the enemy’s position, and their conduct 
was most conspicuous :’ and, in the same gazette, this officer 
mentions an ‘immense quantity of fire-rafts destroyed up the two 
branches of the Panlang river by Capt. Chads and Lieut. Keale ;’ 
—not a syllable of which—nor of the services of Capt. Alexander, 
of whose zeal and gallantry the general speaks in such handsome 
terms—nor of Capt. Dawson, who was killed in the attack—nor 
indeed of the disastrous affair itself before Donabew, is once 
hinted at by Major Snodgrass ! 

Indeed 
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Indeed the manner in which he conducts the army along 
the Irrawaddy, till within forty miles of Umerapoora, without 
once adverting to the unwearied exertions of the flotilla under 
Captain Chads, but for which the troops could not have 
advanced a step beyond Prome, is quite inexcusable ; the more 
so as this officer and the men belonging to the Arachne were 
thirteen months from their ship, during nine of which, both 
officers and men constantly slept in their boats, and in general 
lived on salt provisions ; and as, to give Captain Chads’s own 
words, ‘ although they suffered very considerably both by death and 
sickness, from exposure, privations, and long confinement, still 
not a murmur was ever heard ; on the contrary, every service was 
performed with the utmost cheerfulness and alacrity.’ We shall 
put the matter in its clear light by one simple fact; the reader 
would not discover, from Major Snodgrass’s narrative, that any 
such person as Captain Chads was present with this army, had 
not his name appeared to the final treaty of peace. The same 
observation may be made with regard to Sir James Brisbane ; 
though he was joint commissioner with Sir Archibald Campbell, 
and though he had been repeatedly thanked for his exertions and 
bravery while in command of the flotilla, his name, like the other, 
appears for the first time in the signature to the treaty. 

We do not mean to charge Major Snodgrass with wilful mis- 
representation, or intentional slight on the naval service, by the 
suppression of various affairs in which it was principally con- 
cerned; but we do think that an amende honorable is due from 
him to the Navy, and which, should a second edition of his book 
be called for, he will do most effectually by availing himself of 
that authentic publication called the ‘ London Gazette.* He will 
there perceive how much is wanting to render his ‘ Narrative of 
the Burmese War’ a faithful record of the brilliant exploits that 
led to a final’ peace. We should think he would be glad of an 
opportunity of rendering this act of justice to a service, without 
whose efficacious aid it is at least doubtful, whether he and his 
comrades would have received those additional honours, rank, and 
emoluments, which have followed the close of the campaign.+ 





* He will be reminded of what the valuable services of the navy have been in this war 
by consulting the following Supplements to the London Gazette :—November, 1824, 
February 23d, March 25th, April 24th, August 10th, 20th, October 28th, December 
13th,—1825 ; April 25th and 26th,— 1826. 

+ We take this opportunity of noticing an unintentional oversight in the last paper in 
which we had occasion to mention Burmese affairs: (Article on Baptist Missions, in 
No. LXV.) The readers of that paper might be led to believe that Mrs. Judson, one 
of the missionaries’ wives, had voluntari/y attended the execution of some criminals, 
We should have taken care to mark the words ‘we went to witness, &c,’ as quoted by 
Mrs. Judson (who is we understand a most amiable person) from the Journal of a Mr. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Peveril of the Peak. 4 vols. —Quentin Durward. 
3 vols.—St. Ronan’s Well. 3 vols.—Redgauntlet. 3 vols.— 
Tales of the Crusaders. 4 vols.—Woodstock. 3 vols. 

2. Brambletye House, or Cavaliers and Roundheads. A Novel. 
Third Edition. 3 vols.—The Tor Hill. By the Author of 
‘ Brambletye House.’ 3 vols. London. 1826. 

3. Wallenstein: translated from the German of Schiller. By 
S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 


AU countries have had their popular poetry; yet of all the 
forms of composition, the poetical is the least popular. Pure 
and elevated poetry in all ages and countries must, indeed, have 
been an art of most unvulgar acquirement, and of far from gene- 
ral acceptation. It is impossible for an imperfectly developed 
intellect to comprehend the creations of the highest genius; the 
utmost that it can attain, is some faint and indistinct appre- 
hension of transcending excellence and beauty. How few can 
thoroughly relish the great productions of Milton—while the 
poetry of Bloomfield generally pleases! A genius like Bloom- 
field’s is sure of a wider sympathy. The minds possessing his 
degree of native energy and cultivation are numerous. He re- 
quires not of his reader any extraordinary ability, and no learning ; 
some activity of fancy, some congeniality of feeling, is all that is 
demanded. His associations are limited; he sees but little more 
in any object in nature than the most ordinary observer ; every- 
thing he beholds is as naked as his mind that perceives it: so true 
it is, that all our perceptions are coloured with the particular cha- 
racter of individual intellect, partake its idiosyncrasy, and are 
qualified by its acquirements or deficiencies. ‘To such a mind as 
Wordsworth’s— 
* The meanest flower that blows, can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears ;’ 
while, with Peter Bell, 
* A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.’ 
It was with Bloomfield as with Peter Bell; it was with Milton 
as it is with Wordsworth, but in a different way. Wordsworth 
clothes the objects of his perceptions with the feelings of his own 
heart, and the emotions of his own mind ; he invests them with 
human faculties. Milton arrays them in the gorgeous furniture 
of an intellect rich in classical associations ; he clothes them with 
a very drapery of words; he expresses nothing as an ordinary 
man would express it; everything seems as if it were the result of 
continued effort—but it is we who make the effort, not the arn 
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He speaks from the fulness of his experience ; and poetry, like a 
passion, draws into the same vortex, and forces, to one common 
centre, every remembrance; in the hurry and the frenzy of the 
occasion, re-collects, from each chamber of the understanding and 
fancy, every image and idea from whatever source derived; and 
fuses, them all together into one glowing mass of illustration and 
eloquence :—like a dream, ‘it curdles a long life into an hour.’ 
But the mind not furnished with the same associations has much 
to learn before it can understand, much less feel, the diction com- 
posed from such resources. 

Thus it is that what is called poetic diction has been built up ; 
and that it fails of effect with all but cultivated minds. It gives 
majesty to an epic poem, but should be prudently used in dramatic 
composition. ‘The example of Shakspeare proves that it may 
be introduced into the higher order of tragic works, and will give 
them additional value in the estimation of intelligent readers: but 
it is not essential to the success, and, unmingled with a large por- 
tion of other matter, would altogether preclude the performance 
of a play. These remarks might be easily extended, but sufficient 
has been said to answer our immediate purpose, which was to 
account for the comparative unpopularity in our time of the 

tical form of composition. 

Works, however, conceived in the spirit of poetry, but not as- 
suming the poetic form, nor rendered difficult of apprehension, or 
repugnant to taste by an injudicious employment of poetic dic- 
tion,—are the most popular of modern productions. We men- 
tioned not long ago several reasons why the ancients had no 
novel ;* and we might have added this,—that it was not rendered 
necessary by the state of poetical composition in their time. In 
its progress and improvement, poetry had not arrived at that 
condition when it becomes a science as well as an art; demanding 
much acquired knowledge, as well as great native aptitude, either 
to write or to appreciate it with judgment and taste. ‘The novel, 
in short, is an accommodation of the ancient epic to the average 
capacity of the numberless readers of modern times. It is not 
probable, that, with the exception of Fielding, the writers in this 
species of composition deliberately proposed to abide by the rules 
of the Stagyrite, yet we shall find that all the most skilful and suc- 
cessful of their productions have been conducted conformably to 
the principles on which those rules were founded. A complete 
critical examination, therefore, of the conduct proper to the con- 
struction and execution of the novel, would tend to develope the 
laws by which even the loftier efforts of genius should be regulated ; 


® See Quarterly Review, for June, 1826. 
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and even such a hasty survey as we can promise will prove two im- 
portant truths ; first,—that the rules of classical poetry originated 
not merely in caprice and custom, but are founded in truth and ge- 
neral nature ; secondly,—that every good writer originates them again 
in his own mind, and by the laws of his own intellect necessarily 
prescribes their observance to himself, while engaged in the labour 
of production. And we may, perhaps, be enabled to illustrate this 
position, that, unless he does so originate them by the necessity of 
his own mind, the mere knowledge of them is insufficient to con- 
stitute a good writer, and their mechanical observance will fail to 
produce a a lively and vigorous work of imagination: in other words, 
that his performance, however correct in point of form, will in 
spirit be discovered to want that foundation in truth and nature 
which is essentially necessary to support and animate the external 
resemblance,—to produce that harmony between the substance 
and the visible sign, in which the real charm of Art consists, and 
without which the imitation must be imperfect, wanting life and 
voluntary motion. 

We have, of course, no intention of entering into an historical 
criticism on this class of fiction from its commencement to its 
meridian, which is already sufficiently effected in a former paper 
nor is it our intention even to extend our illustration over any very 
large field of instances: our purpose is to glance only at the 
general subject, and to attempt very briefly a fair estimate of 
the merits of some recent productions in this way that have ob- 
tained attention, and more particularly those of which the titles 
introduce the present article. 

The novel is divisible into as many kinds as the narrative poem, 
or the drama ; the interest may be serious or comic, or a mixture 
of both, and it may be founded on fiction or history. ©f the fic- 
titious novel, the class is very extensive, and contains productions 
of transcendent merit: but we think justice has been already 
awarded to it, and the principles of its conduct sufficiently ex- 
pounded and understood. Under this head, St. Ronan’s Well 
might very properly be considered, but in spite of the beautiful 
character of Clara Mowbray, and all the noble pathos that hangs 
about her, this novel is not one of the happiest efforts of its 
author, nor of the description to which his genius is peculiarly 
adapted. It is in the novel suggested by historical occurrences, 
and partly founded thereon, that he is altogether unrivalled ; and has 
established a reputation that will endure as long as the literature 
of the country. 

The author of ¢ Waverley’ evidently came furnished for his under- 
taking with the energies of genius, and the acquisitions of  ° 
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It was impossible to read the work without being convinced that 
the writer possessed great poetical power and a cultivated imagi- 
nation, with sufficient knowledge of the principles of his art, and 
much skill in their application. We feel at once that we are in 
the power and at the will of a master. ‘Tradition and history give 
up the dead from their burial-places at his bidding, and they pass 
before us on the stage ‘in the habit that they lived,’ and surrounded 
by the same scenery and customs. They are evidently veritable per- 
sons, having life and motion, and subject to all the skiey influences 
and all the circumstances of life—the social and the solitary, the 
polished and the rude ; they are cultivated and ignorant, philoso- 
phic and superstitious, brave and fearful: wisdom and folly, and 
idiocy and madness, fanaticism and party-spirit, and all the actual 
conditions of life, are to him as a nurse’s tale and an old wife’s 
fable. But it is equally evident that all these persons and circum- 
stances, with all their attributes, are the shapings of the poet's 
pen. We shall look for them in vain elsewhere ; they are not to 
be found in tradition or history, or in the common world about 
us; they had their birth-place and their cradle in the brain of the 
poet, and are the legitimate progeny of his own creative genius. 
It is granted that much was derived from external sources ; but 
this is the privilege of a poetical mind, to identify all its acqui- 
sitions for its own; its knowledge is alchemized and the base 
metal comes out from the intellectual crucible in the form of gold, 
and the ore is purified from the dross. ‘That which was before 
precious in itself, in proceeding through the mint of his imagina- 
tion, acquires a different i impress ; when again made current, the 
coin bears his image and superscription—and rightly: for of the 
treasure derived from this intellectual commerce, the most part is de- 
faced and the motto worn out, and it must be melted down again, 
and stamped anew to be fit for use. —If, when thus given back to 
us, his descriptions appear as living sy mbols, or vivid resemblances 
of persons and things that we were before acquainted with, so 
much the better—this is the triumph of the poetic art. T hus it 
was with Shakspeare. But we shall find that they do not strike 
as copies merely, but with the force and fervour of originals. 
Like the statue in The Winter’s Tale, ‘ you would deem they 
breathed, and that those veins did verily bear blood; the very 
life seems warm upon their lips; the fixure of their eyes has 
motion in it; an air comes from them, and the fine chisel has cut 
breath.’ 

The poet does not sit down as a limner to a model, in all the 
drudgery of imitation; his models are in his mind, wherein he 
discovers a world that is as real in its own way as the world 
around us. True poetic genius reflects nature by a plastic opera- 
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tion, analogous in all respects to the processes of nature herself— 
in the same manner as the vital sap of the tree is nourished by the 
shower and the dew, but puts forth bud and blossom ; thus con- 
verting all outward influences to its own ends, by the activity of 
inherent vigour. It is in this that Fielding’s personages are dis- 
tinguished from Smollett’s. The poetry of Fielding ‘is as a-gum 
which oozes from whence ’tis nourished ;’ and thus the actions 
and manners of his characters proceed rather out of their peculiar 
dispositions, than from accidental impulses; and the characters 
themselves are, ina similar manner, produced voluntarily and freely 
from the mere fertility of his fancy— 
* His gentle flame 
Provokes itself, and like the current flies 
Each bound it chafes.’ 
Smollett, on the contrary, individualizes his characters by the 
»eculiarities of their situation, their personal appearance, or their 
habitual eccentricities ; with him,— 
* The fire i’the flint 
Shows not, till it be struck.’ 


And, we think, similar differences are observable between the 
genius and productions of Cervantes and Le Sage. 

There is no small portion of this poetical power, of this ideal 
creation, in Waverley, Whatever there is of acquired knowledge, 
and there is a great deal, is reproduced in another form, dif- 
ferently organized for a peculiar purpose, as (to revert to our 
former illustration) the tree reproduces the dew and the shower 
in spontaneous foliage and blossom, And freely as the tree ex- 
pands her branches, and multiplies her leaves, has the author of 
Waverley continued to produce with a fertility apparently inex- 
haustible. Neither are we wearied with his repeated appearance, 
nor satiated with his abundance, any more than with the tree for 
opening its leaf every spring, or bearing its fruit every autumn.— 
But let no one vainly imagine that, whatever his genius may be, 
he can, without long preparation and profound study, produce 
works like these, The mind must be nourished and enriched with 
the appropriate aliment, and disciplined by patient exercise and 
practice, before it can possibly attain to the tenth part of an 
hair of excellence like his—still less can a writer of little genius 
hope to succeed as his rival or imitator, There are writers of 
some talent, though not very elevated either in kind or degree, 
who seem to think that to imitate the construction of his fable, to 
collect some scraps of antiquarian lore, and to introduce old 
names at intervals, is to write a novel in the style of Waverley. 
It is an error, and a fatal one, 
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The inferiority of this author’s latter novels, compared with 
the earlier, seems principally to consist in a certain baldness of 
plot, incident, and character. It has been with him as with 
fiction itself, in the several stages of its history. In the earlier 
stages, there was an exuberance of action and of manners. 
The old romances are full of the most astonishing occurrences, 
following each other in rapid succession, produced by the agency 
of a crowd of persons, and sometimes the intervention of super- 
natural beings. In time, a principle of selection obtains; and 
the feelings are touched, and interest sufficiently excited, by the 
skilful developement of a few well-chosen incidents and charac- 
ters. In the subsequent stages of its progress, their number 
is still further diminished, and the intervals are filled up with 
speculation on motive, and description of scenery; with senti- 
ment and eloquence, and philosophical solution. ‘This course is 
advantageous with regard to fiction in general ; yet, though a ne~ 
cessary consequence of writing much, 1s not so conducive to the 
interest of an individual author’s later productions ; and the reason 
of the difference is easily explained. Fiction at large has no 
boundaries but those of time and space; the fiction of an indi 
vidual genius, however splendid, must have very different limits. 

The truth of what we have been saying mght be well illus- 
trated by a comparison between the earliest of the Scotch 
Novels and one of the latest. Waverley is produced from the 
outpourings of the writer’s mind. ‘ From the fulness of his 
heart his mouth speaketh.’ The familiar and romantic, the 
gay and the grave, are blended and harmonized with peculiar 
grace and vigour. He seems impatient for opportunity to sparkle 
—to be witty—to relieve his teeming fancy of its inventions, 
and his understanding of its stores of fiction and story, accu- 
mulated for the matter and embellishment of his narrative. ‘The 
Spirit of Poetry is breathing all about, and glancing upon it, 
in the happiest lights and the most amiable aspects. ‘There is 
an instance of prodigality, arising from a confidence in super- 
abundant resources, in Mrs. Rachael’s tale of ‘ Poor William,’ 
and of Lucy St. Aubin, who lived and died a maid for his sake, 
and who, ‘ when she found herself sinking, desired to be brought 
to Waverley Honour once more, and visited all the places where 
she had been with my grand uncle, and caused the carpets to be 
raised, that she might trace the impression of his blood, and if 
tears could have washed it out, it had not been there now; for 
there was not a dry eye in the house!’ Then follows a fine 
effusion of poetry and feeling:—‘ You would have thought, 

Edward, that the very trees mourned for her, for their leaves 
dropped around her without a gust of wind; and a i 
ooke 
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looked like one that would never see them green again.’ The 
writer who could afford this expense of feeling and fancy upon 
such an occasion, must have felt satisfied of the sufficiency of 
his resources ;—and that he did not vainly presume on their ex- 
tent, what he was able to do in the subsequent portions of that 
work, and in those that immediately succeeded, abundantly 
testified. 

Redgauntlet is an inferior kind of Waverley. It has little of 
the romantic, and less of the historical merit. The heir of the 
Stuarts is again introduced, but in the winter of his fortune, and 
in the vale of years. The uncle of the hero is another Fergus 
M‘Ivor—his sister, a feeble Flora—Peter. Peebles is as vigorous 
a sketch as the Baron of Bradwardine ; they are both descriptive 
of intellectual aberrations, in different ways ;—Callum Beg is the 
elder brother of Little Benjie. The inferior characters have their 
counterparts in that earlier production ; perhaps Joshua Geddes, 
the Quaker, is sui generis ; but for Wandering Willie, and the 
senior Fairford—are they not of the same class as Davie Gellatly 
and the Baillie M‘Wheeble ?—In the progress of the plot, and 
the grouping of the characters, there are also resemblances and 
coincidences. Both heroes are abstracted in a state of insen- 
sibility, for the purpose of being attached, by interested parties, 
to the cause of the Prince; and the scene in the farm-house, 
where the second hero is attended upon by one Dorcas or Cicely, 
is very similar to that in the hut, where Rose Bradwardine filits 
about the bed of the first during his convalescence. Both are 
presented to the Chevalier, whose cause is in each instance un- 
successful ; but here the coincidence is in the historical fact, not 
in the novelist’s fiction. 

But we must not be misunderstood. In the plot and construc- 
tion of Redgauntlet, however comparatively defective, the hand of 
a superior artist is constantly apparent. ‘The epistolary opening is 
written in a superior style to the subsequent parts of the book. ‘The 
form adopted is decidedly poetical ; composed of episodes, but not 
of the sort condemned by Aristotle, if we except those of Wanty 
Ewart and Peter Peebles, which are connected slightly,—yet so 
judiciously, as to deepen the shades of the litigant’s character, 
whom no term or degree of endurance and misery, suffered in his 
own person, can discipline to sympathy or repentance for the 
ruin inflicted by himself on the widow and the fatherless, that 
might be justified by legal form and judicial process. In the 
uniformity of the story, there are differences—in the identity of 
the characters, there are distinctions. It has been usual to speak 
of the latter as mere duplicates, one of the other; but this is in- 
correct. ‘They are of the same class, not the same a 
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The invention of the author is still exercised; and the great- 
est masters of their art have preferred the representation of the 
individual to the species. Shakspeare’s characters are not all of 
different classes—many are individuals of the same. His classes 
may be more numerous than those of the Scottish Novelist, but 
that is a question in which we are not at present paramountly 
interested in, and which would at any rate lead us into much too 
wide a field of discussion. 

Aristotle contends for the construction of the fable, and the com- 
bination of the incidents, as the principal parts of tragic composi- 
tion; but justly observes, that the first attempts of dramatic writing 
rather excel in the language and manners ; and a modern writer, 
whose poetical genius is not less elevated than his philosophical 
reason is profound, from a critical analysis of the two earliest 
works of Shakspeare—‘ Venus and Adonis’ and ‘ Lucrece,’— 
has abstracted the following marks, as indicative of extraordinary 
poetic power—l. The perfect sweetness of the versification ; its 
adaptation to the subject, and the power displayed in varying 
the march of the words without passing into a loftier and more 
majestic rhythm than was demanded by the thoughts or per- 
mitted by the propriety of preserving a sense of melody pre- 
dominant; 2. the choice of a subject remote from the private 
interests and circumstances of the writer himself; 3. the power 
to modify images copied from nature by a predominant passion, 
or by associated thoughts or images awakened. by that passion ; 
and, 4. depthand energy of thought. In the succeeding productions 
of our great poet, ‘ the creative power and the intellectual energy,’ 
says the same writer, ‘ wrestle as in a war-embrace. At length 
in his drama they were reconciled, and fought, each with its 
shield before the breast of the other. Or like two rapid streams, 
that at their first meeting, within narrow and rocky banks, mu- 
tually strive to repel each other, and intermix reluctantly, and 
in tumult ; but soon finding a wider channel and more yielding 
shores, blend, and dilate, and flow on in one curreat and with 
one voice.” 

In the more matured works of individual genius, strength 
is frequently substituted for sweetness—the other marks remain- 
ing the same, but regulated by a more methodical judgment— 
with the addition of fable and action; and, in the first novels 
of the Waverley series, it was impossible not to recognize 
the hand of an artist whose genius had already arrived at this 
characteristic point of excellence. We found there a diction 
diffuse, not from weakness, but the facility resulting from much 
practice in composition ; not ambitiously ornate, yet not reject- 
ing 
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ing embellishment ; a rhythm possessed of much variety, neither 
complicated nor sonorous, but easy and flowing— 
‘ Like a river’s lapse, 
With not a pebble to obstruct its course 
But for the music :— 

a confidence in his resources, without any apparent anxiety 
to keep the reason constantly excited, but trusting to the ebb and 
flow, and the gentle undulations of the story, to awaken the 
requisite interest, and the picturesque or romantic collocation of 
events to enliven attention. ‘There is an apparent reliance on his 
theme—it seems as if the fable and action did all for him, as if 
his strength lay in the choice of his subject; yet the subject is 
excogitated from his own mind, not given by history, though 
suggested by it, and (which is the result of much art) apparently 
growing out of it; and after all, his real power is in the language 
and the manners. In concealing this, great skill was manifested ; 
it was eloquence losing itself in its own effects, and surrendering 
its claims im favour of a narrative which had no value, but as 
it was embellished by its gifts. ‘The very display was, as it were, 
‘ the hiding of its power;’ for the writer had perfect mastery 
over the instrument of language, using the faculty as possessing it, 
not as being possessed by it, which is a mark of a superior and 
well-disciplined genius. 

But the demon at length over-mastered the magician; combi- 
nations of incident may be exhausted, neither is the variety of 
action absolutely infinite: and the period accordingly arrived 
when the mind was thrown back on its own fertility, and com- 
pelled to recur to the simplicity of its primitive creations. A 
writer of less eloquence, whatever his imagination, could then 
have written no more; his forms of expression being appro- 
priated, and the facility of his execution insufficient. ‘The 
mind of this author is as a living fountain; what depends upon 
itself it will always be able to supply :—But (at least as far 
as regards each man’s particular horizon) Nature and Observation 
are bounded ; circumstance merely possible is limited : the pro- 
bable is contracted within still stricter dimensions. We accord- 
ingly feel a deficiency of interest in the subject of his later pro- 
ductions, frequently a defect of construction, and always a com- 
parative lassitude in the action of the fable. Still the same hand 
of power is felt ; if not visible, itis palpable. ‘The imterest, never 
violent, is yet there; if it be not awake, it at least lies dreaming 
before us, and ever and anon it starts in its broken slumbers, 
and we feel ourselves gently agitated, and a higher animation 
gradually pervades our curiosity, though, no question, much in- 
ferior 
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ferior to that energetic thirst of desire with which the reader is 
hurried on in the perusal of 
— ‘The wondrous tale, 

Where doubt and terror still prevail, 

And lead you through the mazes wild, 

By passion’s powerful voice beguiled ; 

"Till ye, at length, reward distress, 

Whereof ye wished, yet feared, to guess !” 

We have rather indicated than expressed our opinion on the dic- 
tion of this author : the subject, however, deserves a more enlarged 
consideration. It is one of his greatest advantages, and enables 
him to write a more readable novel from less interesting materials 
than almost any other author can produce with the happiest of 
subjects, and the most poetical of imaginations. Diffuse style is 
of more kinds than one. In some it is mere verbosity, either 
pompously inflated or vapidly extended. In him it is neither: he 
talks on—but he has something to talk about; and he is con- 
tented to tell it in familiar terms. ‘There are people in society 
who astound one with their phraseology, words of learned length, 
and sentences of majestical rotundity; and yet the thought be- 
neath shall be simple enough, perhaps not worth the undoing of 
the gorgeous wrapper that envelopes it: others again express the 
most complex ideas in the simplest language and the most con- 
versational tones, so that the hearer is apt to think that nothing 
can be easier to understand than what they deliver, and to form 
a higher opinion of his own capacity and wisdom than he 
had been accustomed to entertain. Thus it is with our great 
Novelist—the excess of what he has to communicate makes him 
diffuse ; and the consciousness of power to dilate on learned and 
abstruse discussion with familiar grace and homely energy inspires 
him with the confidence of ability to engage, without wearying, 
attention. On the other hand, however desirous to level the tone 
of his composition to the average intellect of readers, he is care- 
ful never to descend from a certain dignity of manner equally 
bespeaking the gentleman and the scholar. His delineations of 
rustic or uneducated characters are without coarseness. He 
appears not to deem it necessary to make them out either by vul- 
garity or ungrammatical construction. Though Balafré informs 
us that ‘ he could no more write than he could fly,’ and leaves us 
in doubt whether he could read, and indicates all the rudeness and 
obesity of an uneducated man, yet there is no material difference 
between his diction and that of Quentin Durward, his nephew, 
who was possessed of both accomplishments. It is better at all 
times to distinguish individual character by.the matter than the 
manner of discourse, ‘The latter shoul or be altogether 
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neglected ; sometimes, perhaps, it alone may be. sufficient ;_ but 
it is less permanent, and less general in its application, than 
the other, which has to do with intellectual distinctions; and 
which partaking, therefore, of the qualities of intellect, perma- 
nence and universality, is intelligible in all ages, and into what- 
ever language translated. ‘The occasional employment of blank 
verse in our old comedy had, among other happy effects, a ten- 
dency to produce this uniformity of diction. ‘The novelist, on 
the other hand, has no particular inducement to maintain any 
pomp of phrase or stateliness of movement: he has, therefore, 
every facility for the introduction of the inferior modes of marking 
the rank and education of his fictitious persons ; but the prudence 
of so doing is, even in his case, more than doubtful—at all events 
the method would only be constantly resorted to by a writer of 
inferior genius, or unacquainted with the better principles of com- 
position. Where superinduced upon the nobler distinctions, as 
frequently done by our author in the instance of Scottish character, 
it adds a charm, which is as much owing to the beauty of the 
dialect itself, to previous acquaintance with it in the exquisite 
ballads of the old minstrels, and Robert Burns, and the conse- 
quent associations that men connect with its use, as to the facility 
which it affords of broadly distinguishing the nation and indivi- 
duality of the character. Indeed, inasmuch as it broadly distin- 
guishes these differences, the effect is injurious. A reader of taste 
is most interested in tracing the minuter shades, and more delicate 
lines of distinction, and finds a pleasure in abstracting the spirit of 
wit from the form of its manifestation. After all, the method is 
more suited to the display of humour, than of any nobler power, 
and befits the talents of a Ben Jonson better than the genius of a 
Shakspeare. It may be found united with much that is better, in 
the ‘ Beggar’s Bush’ of Beaumont and Fletcher: were it not, 
however, blended with that more excellent stuff, the reference to 
the slang glossary would be no pleasant duty, independent of the 
repugnance which every polished mind feels in condescending to 
an acquaintance with cant of any kind, and vulgarity of all degrees. 
—We must not, however, be misunderstood, in thus justifying 
the principle on which much of the dialogue in the Waverley 
novels is written. If an imitator were, from such an exemplar, to 
compose a dialogue remarkable for nothing but its monotony, 
that would be no argument against the principle we are uphold- 
ing. Such is the dialogue of the two productions by a Mr. 
Smith, which we have classed in our title with the later works of 
the Scottish Novelist. We shall, however, in due course, arrive 
at a full illustration of this part of our subject. 
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Waverley is not the best constructed of Sir W. Scott’s tales; it is 
formed, at the commencement, on the historical model ; afterwards 
an air of mystery is thrown over the situations, by leaving unex- 
plained the secret causes and motive-springs till the last volume,— 
where, after all, some of them are not cleared up in a manner en- 
tirely satisfactory. His following productions, for the most part, 
were modelled on the epic form, which is better ; and in his later 
works, the dramatic manner obtained his decided preference. 
From the first, great dramatic power was displayed in the dialogue, 
and this did not long escape the eyes of the theatrical mana- 
gers; it gradually developed itself, and is now the best support 
and ornament of his writings. His stories are digested into scenes, 
and they often differ from plays only in that the stage-directions, 
instead of being degraded to the margin, are wrought into sen- 
tences, and the nerus between the scenes and acts, instead of being 
left to the imagination of the reader, is expressed in continuous 
narration. Quentin Durward and Woodstock are obviously of 
this class. . 

To Shakspeare the works of the old romancers and novelists 
were of particular advantage—they furnished him with incidents, 
manners, and characters—sometimes with entire plots; and our 
greatest novelist has repaid to himself the obligation in which 
our greatest dramatist was indebted to his predecessors. He has 
not, indeed, gone to the Poet for his plots and persons, but he 
has modelled much of his dialogue on the Shakspearian standard, 
particularly that of the prose portion of the historical plays. ‘The 
historical drama is a distinct species, and may be considered (not- 
withstanding some previous attempts) as being the proper creation 
of Shakspeare’s individual genius. It admitted a mixture of styles, 
the elevated and the familiar ; the alternation of verse and prose, 
therefore, if not necessary, was allowable, and perhaps expedient. 
This assimilated it to the form of the novel more closely than 
‘gorgeous Tragedy with her sceptred pall’ could have admitted. 
There is, however, this distinction—that the serious part of the 
historical drama is composed of characters and sentiments essen- 
tially dignified and classical, cast in the higher forms of the ima- 
gination, such as befit the majesty of the tragic Muse—and not 
to be distinguished from the solemn measures of that elder sister, 
who, in uniform state, came 

* sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine ;’ 
—while the higher manners of the novel never require more than 
the grace of a romantic interest, and the ornament of eloquent 
imagery. ‘There is this distinction—and it is of sufficient import- 
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ance to justify a remark or two in passing, but will not hinder the 
developement of the essential principles of both forms of com- 
position, by means of a comparison of their conduct. The histo- 
rical dramas of Schiller, however, approach nearer to the 
romantic cast than to the severe construction by which the 
greater efforts of our own poet are distinguished ; they are, 
therefore, more upon a level with the publications under review, 
and better suit the purpose of comparison. Of his historical 
plays, Wallenstein is the most elaborate and the best ; it, besides, 
has the high advantage of having been translated by Mr. Cole- 
ridge,* and there are special points of resemblance between this 
tragedy and the novel of Quentin Durward, that induce us to 
place them in juxta-position. 

We know that there is a prejudice against the historical novel ; 
but whatever objection obtains against it must equally obtain 
against the corresponding species of the drama, and with yet 
greater force against the epopée, of which, as we have seen, 
the novel is but a popular modification. We are no advocates 
for the falsification of historical fact, the distortion of character, 
or the reversion or inversion of events; but we are altogether 
blind to the evils of embellishing an historical outline with 
graceful and not improbable fiction ;—taking advantage of the 
doubtful points of history—and giving them the colouring most 
expedient for the fable, or conducive to the cause of truth and 
morals, ‘The prejudice, however, is confined to a few; the 
superior success of this class of fictitious composition m the 
present day demonstrates the favourable impression that it is cal- 
culated to make on the general reader. It is, we must continue to 
think, not much more difficult to use historical materials rightly (as 
in Old Mortality, or Waverley,) than to use them wrongly (as in 
some parts of Kenilworth and Woodstock); nay, it is possible, 
without affecting higher interests even than mere historical ac- 
curacy, to construct a fable from the relation of facts, in which 
the boldest imagination and the brightest fancy may be freely 
exercised. What could require more cautious treatment than the 
subject of the Paradise Lost? Nevertheless the inventions of 
Milton do not jar upon, but harmonize with, our most religious 


* Some gentleman has lately been so very superfluous as to give another version of 


Wallenstein in blank verse: we have not met with this courageous essay. It is, how- 
ever, pleasing to see, that the business of rendering from the German language is now 
getting in general into competent hands, We would particularly notice the ‘ Stories 
from the German,’ by Mr. Gillies (in three vols.) ; ‘ Specimens of German Romance’ 
(four vols.), by the translator of Wilhelm Meister; and Two Tales of Tieck, ‘ the 
Pictures and the Betrothing,’ the anonymous translator of which has prefixed a learned 
and eloquent critical essay of his own.—We may add, that we are glad to hear of more 
than one of these gentlemen being engaged in the scheme of a new journal, entirely 
devoted to foreign science and literature, about to be published in this metropolis. 
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feelings. 'The few anachronisms and misrepresentations of which 
Shakspeare is guilty, are chiefly owing to his imperfect infor- 
mation, and the defects of the chronicles to which he had access. 
Indeed, he is scrupulous to a fault m his adherence to the contents 
and order of the stories, even when these are purely fictitious, on 
which his plays are founded. But to come to the works before 
us—Schiller had engaged in the composition of the ‘ History of 
the Thirty Years’ War,’ previously to the production of Wallen- 
stein ; the accuracy of his detail may therefore be, @ priori, con- 
cluded. And the author of Quentin Durward evidently in this, 
as in most previous instances, studied the sources of history well, 
ere he proceeded to the construction of what we may venture to 
call his narrative drama. 

Wallenstein, as we have on a former occasion intimated, may 
be better considered in the light of a romance than as a drama; 
and we wish Mr. Coleridge had observed this. We can scarcely 
concede to the translator all the allowance that he would claim 
for his author, on the plea of the tragedy being of the historical 
kind. We may not expect rapidity in this species of the drama, 
and pardon many prolix speeches from characters whose deeds 
and sufferings have formed the most interesting tales of our 
sarly life; but we hardly contract, in a drama of any sort, for 
scarcely perceptible motion in the progress of the action, and 
for speeches that are set lectures on the philosophy of mind 
and morals, and which their speakers are in no particular anxiety 
to bring to a speedy conclusion; while, on the other hand, such 
methods and materials may be introduced with perfect propriety 
in the modern romance or novel, where the incidents and per- 
sons are few, but well selected and contrasted, and as much in- 
terest is derived from the metaphysical analysis of different states 
of feeling and peculiarities of manners, as from the complication 
of the events and the situations of the characters. To take an 
example :—the following speech is put into the mouth of a woman, 
whose character, though contrived to be the vehicle of such and 
similar disquisition, is yet not naturally compatible with the utter- 
ance of sentiments so abstruse and subtle, in language so meta- 
physical and well defined. It is easy to perceive that the passage 
is essentially undramatical, and in a narrative production would 
most probably have been delivered in the author’s own person 
by way of reflection on the subject of his story, and of apology 
for his hero’s conduct. Wallenstein has been debating with his 
sister* the propriety of revolting from the emperor, who had loved 








* Mr, Coleridge, by the way, makes this lady Wallenstein’s sister-in-law, not his 
sister : he translated from a theatrical manager’s MS., which accounts for this and some 
other errors, 
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him and esteemed him. She reminds him that his services had 
been ill repaid ;—that the emperor formerly deserted him to the 
hate of all ranks and conditions in the empire, who were justly 
offended by his exclusive zeal for his master’s greatness,—that 
though afterwards restored to honourable employment, yet he was 
only so restored because the state needed his services ; and that 
the same law of necessity will now justify him in rebelling against 
his prince. She then proceeds to strengthen her case in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 
* Affection! confidence! they needed thee. 
Necessity, impetuous remonstrant ! 
Who not with empty names, or shows of proxy, 
Is served; who’ll have the thing, and not the symbol, 
Ever seeks out the greatest and the best, 
And at the rudder places him, e’en though 
She had been forced to take him from the rabble— 
She, this Necessity, it was that placed thee 
In this high office ; it was she that gave thee 
Thy letters-patent of inauguration. 
For, to the uttermost moment that they can, 
This race still helps themselves at cheapest rate 
With slavish souls, with puppets! At the approach 
Of extreme peril, when a hollow image 
Is found a hollow image, and no more, 
Then falls the power into the mighty hands 
Of Nature,—of the spirit giant-born, 
Who listens only to himself, knows nothing 
Of stipulations, duties, reverences, 
And, like the emancipated force of fire, 
Unmastered scorches, ere it reaches them, 
Their fine-spun webs ; 
> Thou hast ever shown thy self 
A formidable man, without restraint ;— 
Hast exercised the full prerogatives 
Of thy impetuous nature, which had been 
Once granted to thee. Therefore, Duke, not thou, 
Who hast still remained consistent with thyself, 
But they are in the wrong, who, fearing thee, 
Intrusted such a power in hands they feared. 
For, by the laws of spirit, in the right 
Is every individual character 
That acts in strict consistence with itself. 
Self-contradiction is the only wrong.’ 

It is clear, that no dramatic poet would have thought of intro- 
ducing such an argument in such a form into his dialogue. The 
characters of Schiller also frequently expound, instead of express- 
ing, their feelings,—a proceeding often of much advantage in a 
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narrative, but which is injurious and ineffective in a drama, as 
being inconsistent with the vehemence of natural passion or emo- 
tion. Lastly, Wallenstein himself is eminently metaphysical in 
almost every sentiment he utters: which is agreeable to the 
character, but renders it rather undramatical in its essential 
principles. ‘These remarks will show abundantly that this pro- 
duction has a nearer relation to the novel or romance than to the 
legitimate drama, and may serve to vindicate the use we are about 
to make of it. 

The novel of Quentin Durward has, we think, been underrated. 
The author does not, perhaps, expatiate so freely in the gardens 
of France as when ‘ his foot is on his native heath’; yet there is 
high vigour displayed in the execution of the story, and much 
dramatic effect im several of its situations. Sir Walter Scott had 
probably no intention of imitating the greatest work of Schiller ; 
certainly, none of rivalling it. ‘The idea of the incidents and 
characters evidently originated with himself, and from the Mé- 
moires of Philip de Comines, to which he referred for historical 
data; but it is exactly this want of intention that renders us 
desirous of tracing the resemblances between the two works. 
Any attempt of the kind would have been precluded if the design 
of the novelist had been to imitate the poet; the task would not 
only have been superfluous, but without a motive. But now we 
are induced to gratify a feeling which is not deficient of utility— 
although the poet of Christabel has thus expressed it : 

‘ Perhaps, ’tis pity to force together 
Thoughts which are unlike each other.’ 

The termination of the novel is happy—of the play most tragic. 
The action of the latter is simple, flowing rather from the 
character of Wallenstein than from the incidents, as the mis- 
fortunes of Lear are mainly derived from his obstinacy and self- 
opinion. ‘The novel is accompanied with the ornament of peri- 
petia, consisting of a revolution of fortune brought about by 
means apparently likely to produce a contrary effect. It is, to 
adopt the author’s w ords, the story of a ¢ fair-haired, light-eyed, 

long-legged emigrant from his native country, willing in stirring 
times to take up ) the gallant profession of a cavaliero of fortune.’ 

He is engaged by Louis X1. of France, after a series of acci- 
dents, in which he escapes the sword, the cord, and the river. 

This "extraordinary Prince—whose superstition was in proportion 
to his want of religion, and who had dreamed that St. Julian 
presented to him a young man, saying, that his fate should be to 
escape the sword, the cord, the river, and to bring good fortune 
to the side which he should espouse, and to the adventures in 
which he should be engaged—receives the hero of the tale as 
expressly 
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expressly sent to him by the Saint to serve him in the most 
difficult, the most dangerous, and even the most desperate under- 
takings. The fact of his having neither kin nor interest in France, 
to interfere in the execution of the royal pleasure, had also its share 
in determining the king to intrust him with the important mission, 
which, had he performed it in the manner intended, would have led 
to his own destruction and his employer’s ruin, but which, through 
his most unexpected disobedience of orders, terminates success- 
fully. Wallenstein is superstitious, but not irreligious. Like 
Louis, he is a believer in the science of astrology; but his faith 
appears to be derived from higher considerations. In Louis, it 
arises from a combination of scepticism and credulity, those per- 
petual yoke-fellows and twin-ministrants of Catholicism—the 
result as much of nurture as of nature: in Wallenstein, it is the 
effect of physical accident operating upon a mind of great ener- 
gies, strong, splendid, daring—the distemperature of fancy rather 
than the fault of education. Wallenstein also is determined in 
his choice of the man who should remain faithful to him in all 
changes, by the events of a dream, and the apparently miraculous 
corroboration of ensuing circumstances. 


‘There exist moments in the life of man, 
When he is nearer the great soul of the world 
Than is man’s custom, and possesses freely 
The power of questioning his destiny : 

And such a moment ’twas, when in the night 
Before the action in the plains of Liitzen, 
Leaning against a tree, thoughts crowding thoughts, 
I looked out far upon the ominous plain. 

My whole life, past and future, in this moment 
Before my mind’s eye glided in procession, 

And to the destiny of the next morning 

The spirit, filled with anxious presentiment, 

Did knit the most removed futurity. 

Then said I also to myself, “‘ So many 

Dost thou command. They follow all thy star, 
And as on some great number, set their all 
Upon thy single head, and only man 

The vessel of thy fortune. Yet a day 

Will come, when Destiny shall once more scatter 
All these in many a several direction ; 

Few be they who will stand out faithful to thee.” 
I yearned to know which one was faithfullest 

Of all this camp includes. Great Destiny, 

Give me a sign! And he shall be the man, 

Who, on the approaching morning, comes the first 

To meet me with some token of his love : 
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And thinking this I fell into a slumber. 

Then midmost in the battle was I led 

In spirit. Great the pressure and the tumult! 
Then was my horse killed under me: I sank ; 
And over me away, all unconcernedly, 

Drove horse and rider—and thus trod to pieces 

I lay, and panted like a dying man. 

Then seized me suddenly a saviour arm: 

It was Octavio’s ;—I awoke at once. 

"Twas broad day, and Octavio stood before me. 

“ My brother,’ ” sai id! he, * do not ride to-day 
The dapple, as you’Te wont ; but mount the horse 
Which I have chosen for thee e. Do it, brother! 
In love tome. A strong dream warned me so.”’ 
It was the swiftness of this horse that snatch’d me 
From the hot pursuit of Bannier’s dragoons. 

My cousin rode the dapple on that day, 

And never more saw | or horse or rider.’ 

In this man Wallenstein was deceiyed; Louis was more for- 
tunate ; but the possibility of the falsehood of the science is 
suggested by his politic barber and confidant from a truth recently 
exemplified, namely, that those who claim to be gifted with pro- 
phetic knowledge have not the power of foreseeing those events in 
which they themselves are personally interested. ‘ It seems,’ said 
Oliver Dain, ‘ as if a man could not see his own hand by means 
of the candle which he holds, and which shows him every other 
object in the apartment.’ ‘ He cannot see his own features by 
the light which shows the face of others,’ replied Louis; ‘ and 
that is the more faithful illustration of the case.’ Louis, however, 
forgets that his own hopes rest on the probability that the pos- 
sessors of such knowledge have the power of foreseeing their 
own destiny ; for this very probability it was that had guided him 
in his choice of Quentin Durward. Not so with Wallenstein ; 
he believes in the truth of the questioned doctrine firmly, and 
even when the event demonstrates that it has led him to an erro- 
neous choice, he will not give up his science. 

‘ The stars lie not ; but we have here a work 

Wrought counter to the stars and destiny. 

The science is still honest: this false cheat 

Forces a lie on the truth-telling heaven. 

On a divine law divination rests ; 

Where Nature deviates from that law, and stumbles 

Out of her limits, there all science errs,’ 
But they agree in this; both are determined to defend the prac- 
tical utility of the art they practise, in opposition to the assur- 
ances of reason and experience, ‘Their faith, they both contend, 
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is established on the profoundest science. The only difficulty 
they find is in believing that the latter can possibly be false ; each 
lays the flattering unction to his soul that he has a pledge from 
Fate, and neither will consent to enforce the important query— 

‘ Hast thou a pledge that this pledge is not false ?’ 


The astrologer Galeotti Martivalle seems to have given very little 
credence himself to the science in which Louis trusted, and, in the 
end, would readily have sold the king to his enemies. ‘The Seni 
of the play is a diviner of a different character; he gives evidence 
of his fidelity to Wallenstein, and throyghout there is much solem- 
nity in the demeanour and behaviour of 


‘ The dwarfish old man, with his friendly face, 
And snow-white hairs.’ 


Thekla’s description of the astrological tower, and the ensuing 
reflections of young Piccolomini, constitute, as the translator 
justly observes, a fine poem of themselves. We cannot refrain 
from extracting the splendid passages referred to. ‘They are, we 
must think, still nobler in Coleridge than in Schiller. 


* It was a strange 
Sensation that came o’er me, when at first 
From the broad sunshine I stepped in; and now 
The narrowing line of daylight, that ran after 
The closing door, was gone; and all about me 
’T was pale and dusky night, with many shadows 
Fantastically cast. Here six or seven 
Colossal statues, and all kings, stood round me 
In a half circle. Each one in his hand 
A sceptre bore, and on his head a star, 
And in the tower no other light was there 
But from these stars ; all seemed to come from them. 
‘“* These are the planets,” said that low old man ; 
“« They govern worldly fates, and for that cause 
Are imaged here as kings. He farthest from you, 
Spiteful and cold, an old man melancholy, 
With bent and yellow forehead, he is Saturn. 
He opposite, the king with the red light, 
An armed man for the battle, that is Mars: 
And both these bring but little luck to man.” 
But at his side a lovely lady stood, 
The star upon her head was soft and bright, 
And that was Venus, the bright star of joy. 
On the left hand, lo! Mercury, with wings. 
Quite in the middle glittered, silver bright, 
A cheerful man, and with a monarch’s mien ; 
And this was Jupiter, my father’s star ; 
And at his side I saw the Sun and Moon.’ 
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The following are the reflections of the young lovers :— 


* Max.—Oh never rudely will I blame his faith 
In the might of stars and angels! “Tis not merely 
The human being’s Prive that people’s space, 
With life and mystical predominance ; 

Since likewise for the stricken heart of Lovz 
This visible nature, and this common world, 

Is all too narrow: yea, a deeper import 

Lurks in the legend told my infant years 

Than lies upon that truth we live to learn. 

For fable is Love’s world, his house, his birth-place ; 
Delightedly dwells he ’mong fays and talismans, 
And spirits; and delightedly believes 

Divinities, being himself divine. 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 
Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and watery depths ; all these have vanished. 
They live no longer in the faith of reason ! 

But still the heart doth need a language; still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names. 
And to yon starry world they now are gone, 
Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend ; and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence down; and even at this day 

’Tis Jupiter who brings whate’er is great, 

And Venus who brings everything that’s fair. 

‘ TuEKLa.—And if this be the science of the stars, 
I too, with glad and zealous industry, 

Will learn acquaintance with this cheerful faith, 
It is a gentle and affectionate thought, 

That in immeasurable heights above us, 

At our first birth, the wreath of love was woven, 
With sparkling stars for flowers.’ 


There is nothing so fine as this in the correspondent passages 
of Quentin Durward, and but little that is equal to the reflections 
of Wallenstein upon the conjunction of the planets and their 
relation to the operations of the mind. ‘Take an instance :— 

‘ Jupiter, 
The lustrous god, was setting at thy birth. 
Thy visual power subdues no mysteries ; 
Mole-eyed, thou mayest but burrow in the earth, 
Blind as that subterrestrial, who with wan, 
Lead-coloured shine, lighted thee into life. 
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The common, the terrestrial, thou mayest see, 
With serviceable cunning knit together, 

The nearest with the nearest; and therein 

I trust thee and believe thee! But whate’er 
Full of mysterious import Nature weaves, 

And fashiozs in the depths—the spirit’s ladder, 
Which from this gross and visible world of dust 
Even to the starry world, with thousand rounds, 
Builds itself up; on which the unseen powers 
Move up and down on heavenly ministeries— 
The circles in the circles, that approach 

The central sun with ever-narrowing orbit— 
These see the glance alone, the unsealed eye, 
Of Jupiter’s glad children born in lustre.’ 


The reason that he gives for taking immediate advantage of a 
particular conjunction, and hastening into action, is as sublime as 
its expression is concise :— 

‘ For the heavens journey still and sojourn not.’ 
To parallel these passages we have only the reflections of Mar- 
tivalle on the new-invented art of printing, some specimens of 
which, just issued from the Frankfort press, Louis surprises him 
in examining. 

‘You are engaged, father,’ said the king, ‘ and, as I think, with 
this new-fashioned art of multiplying manuscripts by the intervention 
of machinery. Can things of such mechanical and terrestrial import 
interest the thoughts of one, before whom heaven has unrolled her own 
celestial volumes ?’ 

* My brother,’ replied Martivalle,—‘ for so the tenant of this cell 
must term even the king of France, when he deigns to visit him as a 
disciple,—believe me, that in considering the consequences of this 
invention, I read with as certain augury, as by any combination of the 
heavenly bodies, the most awful and portentous changes. When I 
reflect with what slow and limited supplies the stream of science has 
hitherto descended to us; how difficult to be obtained by those most 
ardent in its search; how certain to be neglected by all who regard 
their ease ; how liable to be diverted, or altogether dried up, by the 
invasions of barbarism; can I look forward without wonder and asto- 
nishment to the lot of a succeeding generation, on whom knowledge 
will descend like the first and second rain, uninterrupted, unabated, 
unbounded, fertilizing some grounds and overflowing others ; changing 
the whole form of social life ; establishing and overthrowing religions ; 
erecting and destroying kingdoms.’ 

‘ Hold, Galeotti,’ said Louis, ‘ shall these changes be in our time ?’ 

‘ No, my brother,’ replied Martivalle, ‘ this invention may be likened 
to a young tree, which is now newly planted, but shall, in succeeding 
generations, bear fruit as fatal, yet as precious, as that of the garden of 
Eden,—the knowledge, namely, of good and eyil.’ 
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This is well introduced ; it has besides the familiarity of truth, 
as well as grandeur of conception, and, associated with the celes- 
tial volumes of the heavens, elevates our ideas of the productions 
of human intelligence, so that, in the spirit of the poet, who 
exclaimed 

* An undevout astronomer is mad,’ 

we may assert with a consciousness of intellectual dignity, that 
he who reads at all, and feels not ‘that he is greater than he 
knows,’ has read to little purpose, and with less sympathy for the 
loftier exercises of reason and imagination. ‘There is an inherent 
sublimity in this subject which not even the powers of Schiller 
could educe from a conception insufficiently grounded on an hypo- 
thetical connexion of the movements of the heavens with human 
thought and action. But the familiarity of truth frequently sub- 
tracts from its apparent importance ; and this is a truth on which 
we are not accustomed to meditate as it deserves, and which we 
should find to be pregnant with ideas, far more magnificent and 
abundant than are derivable from fiction, however fanciful or novel. 
It is like the air and light which we enjoy unconsciously, but 
which to the philosopher are subjects that astonish him with their 
sublimity ; or like T:me, of which ‘ we take no note but from its 
loss.’ 

There are other points of much interest in which the characters 
of Wallenstein and Louis may be contrasted or compared. Wal- 
lenstein has more human feeling than Louis ; they are both, how- 
ever, more anxious after the objects of their ambition or policy 
than careful of the interests and rights of their dependants and 
followers. Of Louis, we are told, that his tyrannical disposition 
was less founded on natural ferocity or cruelty of temper than on 
cold-blooded policy and jealous suspicion ; and we have a curious 
instance of this sort of policy in the very employment in which he 
engages Quentin Durward, which was, ostensibly, to escort the 
ladies of Croye to the residence of the Bishop of Liege, but, in 
reality, to betray them into the power of William de la Mark—a 
business in which their unsuspecting conductor might possibly, 
nay, most probably, would fall a sacrifice. ‘The atrocity of this 
conduct is increased by the fact, that the young man had just 
before preserved the life of the monarch, when fallen into peril at 
the termination of a boar-chase. But this consideration he passes 
by as not having any particular claim on his gratitude, with the 
remark, that ‘ It skills as little that the messenger is slain after his 
duty is executed as that the flask is broken when the wine is drunk 
out.’ 

With the same intuitive insight into the arcana of individual 
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character and conduct, Schiller déscribes even his noble Wallen- 
stein as capable of perpetrating an injury to another; and out 
of this injury the catastrophe of the piece proceeds. Wallenstein 
was eagerly assassinated at the command of the emperor, in the 
moment of success, by Butler, an Irishman, who had ‘ clomb up 
from lowest stable duty’ to high rank in the army, and the chief 
object of whose ambition was to procure the title of Count in 
reward for his services. For this title he had petitioned the 
imperial government, impelled to the measure by the duke himself, 
who yet, at the same time, from a policy of withdrawing the affec- 
tion of the troops from the emperor to himself, wrote to the 
minister counselling him to give sound chastisement to Butler’s 
conceit—a piece of treachery to be in the issue revenged by another 
yet more terrible. The moral interest which this involves is driven 
home in a scene between the duke and Butler, when, upon the 
news of Octavio’s treachery and desertion, and, immediately after 
the chief had speculated upon the enormity of that offence, and 
congratulated himself upon the honesty of his own heart, he is 
met by Butler, who apparently remains faithful, and on whom 
he lavishes all the tendernesses of friendship, in terms the extra- 
vagance of which attests his consciousness of the injury he had 
in reality inflicted on the Irishman. We tremble as he leans 
affectionately on the man whose revenge was even then ready to 
‘ pierce him to the heart.’ We struggle in vain against the irre- 
pressible conviction that an injured friend is 
‘ A broken reed, at best; but oft a spear ; 
On its sharp point peace bleeds, and hope expires.’ 
Nor does Wallenstein appear to be wholly insensible to this truth ; 
but he is to his destiny. He is 
* Blind 
With his deep-seeing eyes.’ 

Schiller has shown great judgment in the construction of this 
character of Butler. He is the assassin of the piece, and we never 
can approve the principle of revenge by which he is actuated. An 
inferior artist would have made him a consummate villain, like 
Glenalvon in Douglas. For such a person we cannot possibly feel 
any interest, and our abhorrence of his crimes is unmixed with 
any pleasurable emotion. But Butler is redeemed within the 
limits of our sympathy, first by the injury he has received, and next 
by the natural temper of the man. With him revenge ‘is virtue, 
and for the supposed neglect which he had endured from the 
Emperor, he would readily have joined the cause of Friedland. 
He is as ambitious as his general, and almost as proud. He 
acts upon the opinion, that ‘ we all do stamp our value on our- 
selves,’ and the price he challenges is estimated by a high stand 
ard. 
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ard. Though of low extraction, he holds it quite as important 
to him, as to the man of princely rank, that he should maintain 
his honour. ‘This is more to him than the life of any man; and 
he makes it a point of honour to slay the duke. 
‘I must ransom 
The honour of my word—it lies in pledge— 
And he must die.’ 

We have said that the Duke of Friedland has more human feel- 
ing than the King of France ; he has a stronger hold on our kind- 
liness. As a father, he is all tenderness—but his pride is excessive. 
Louis’s affection towards his daughter Joan is frozen by what 
in ordinary life would have had a different effect, by her deformity ; 
and besides, the solitary state of his situation naturally blunts the 
feelings of the parent. Pride and ambition, however, constitute 
Wallenstein what the circumstances of his station and political 
necessity make of Louis. If not a king, he is kingly ; and upon 
the altar of his ambition he is ready to immolate his daughter’s 
happiness. Though of rank and ancestry, of noble disposition 
and manners, and his dearest friend besides, he rejects the idea of 
consorting Thekla with Max Piccolomini, because, forsooth, the 
lover is a subject : 

* My son-in-law 
I will seek out among the thrones of Europe— ;’ 
and disdains, ‘ like a soft-hearted father,’ to 
‘ Couple together in good peasant fashion, 
The pair that chance to suit each other's liking.’ 
Nevertheless his daughter is to him 
* the jewel 
Which he has treasured long, his last and noblest ;’ 
and, even in his pride, the excess of his paternal tenderness breaks 
out— 
‘ It is my purpose not to let her from me, 
For less than a king’s sceptre.’ 
Thus it is that the most opposite passions may be amalgamated, 
and of such discordant elements may the unity of individual spirit 
be composed. 

Louis appears to be equally without pride as affection. He has 
none of the marks of royalty—he affects the vulgar and the sordid. 
However political in his liberality, we give the duke credit for 
generosity—he is agitated with patriotic emotions, is incapable of 
suspicion, and reposes unlimited confidence in the fidelity of his 
dependents, and feels even in his revolt a lingering affection for 
the emperor, and tender remembrances of the attentions with which 
he had been honoured. Both he and Louis pride themselves on 
superior cunning, a fatal propensity that too often ‘ returns the 
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poisoned chalice to our own lips.’ Its possessors attain such per- 
fection in the art of deception that at last they deceive themselves. 
Like Satan, their master, they may be proved the greatest of fools for 
all their cunning. But the plans of Louis are not adopted without 
the advice of his barber and astrologer. Wallenstein is his own 
counsellor. He makes no one the intendant of his secret purposes 
—but is sufficient to himself. Forsaken and deserted, he preserves 
the calmness of his temper, and his confidence in himself increases 
in proportion as he is thrown back on his own resources. There 
is much of the latter quality in the conduct of Louis also, when 
made prisoner by the Duke of Burgundy. Both are remarkable 
for presence of mind in the hour of peril, and their eloquence 
is equal to every occasion, and ready for every emergency. 

‘Lhe points of resemblance between these great men originate 
in the essential elements of character and intellect; the differences 
result from circumstance and situation, 'The waut of pride in the 
demeanour of Louis was only apparent:—those born to hereditary 
power are, in their manners and language, unlike a ‘ fire-new noble,’ 
such as Wallenstein: their garments sit with graceful ease upon 
them, for they have worn them long. ‘The latter has a conscious- 
ness that he is making an unwouted claim on the respect of those 
whom he addresses, which is equally awkward to them who give 
and him who receives—for the same reason, that both are unaccus- 
tomed to the duty and the honour. The sense of strangeness is 
not soon got over, and the old feelings return, with claims as stub- 
born as unwelcome. Like grief, indeed, this will be worn down 
by time ;—but that time never came to Wallenstein. Louis could 
easily afford to divest himself of the appearance of pride : he might 
chuse to forget his dignity, satisfied that no one else could dare to 
do so; and that if any did, he always had the power of bringing 
them back to their senses. It was of continual importance to 
Wallenstein that he should seem of importance. He had to create 
opinion, and must show a good one of himself, before he could ex- 
pect that it should be entertained by others. Once well seated in 
power, the philosophic calmness by which he is eminently distin- 
guished would have enabled him to be careless enough of external 
observances, and superior to conventional distinctions. In whatever 
rank of life he had been placed, he would have shown himself 
above it. And this superiority of spirit manifests itself in different 
modes, according to circumstances. It acts upon the principle of 
contrariety: otherwise, indeed, it could not well be distinguished ; 
in lower stations, by an assumption of dignity and a demand on the 
esteem of others that they are always somewhat reluctant to render ; 
in the highest rank, by neglect and contempt even of the dignity 
that had been the chief object of ambition: for hope still main- 
tains 
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tains her peculiar privileges, and the value of the ‘ things hoped 









































er- 
es, for’ decreases as we approach them. 
for But the widest difference between the characters of Louis and 
ut Wallenstein is seen in the greater degree of decision manifested 
wn in the conduct of the former. Louis is all action; Wallenstein 
es is all procrastination. The monarch plunges into peril by his 
es precipitancy—the rebel chief loses his life by his delay. ‘The 
es one seizes ‘ the moment that is indeed sublime and weighty ;’ 
re ‘ the transient and rapid pause, in their confluence, time enough for 
en him.’ The other suffers the ‘single threads long woven by pros- 
le perous fortune, in one potent web instinct with destiny, to un- 
ce ravel of themselves.’ He ‘ waits upon the stars and on their 

hours, till the earthly hour escapes him.’ This remarkable differ- 
te ence is readily resolvable into the circumstances by which each 
es was surrounded. Louis has no feelings of solitary weakness—no 
le compunctious visitings of conscience. Strong in numbers and 
ry possession, seated on an ancient consecrated throne, the power 
‘y that he exercises is ‘founded in old custom,’ and 
n ‘ By athousand strong and stringy roots 
= Fixed to the people’s pious nursery faith.’ 
e He therefore has no reluctance to enter into action, no fear of the 
e want of sympathy, no dread of censure, no apprehension of deser- 
= tion. He has 
s * the right 
- And sacred will; the many guard it for him,’ 
n Wallenstein stood alone. He had forsaken the high road of duty, 
i the old broadtrodden road. Wronged, and insulted, and restored 
t to command solely on account of his abilities, he was not disposed 
) to wear his faculties meekly. He felt their use and importance 
F too strongly. He was tempted by free-will, and the power to do 
) or not to do. It was possible for him to revenge himself for his 
, first dismission from office, and to seize upon a rank equal to that 
of his capricious employer. He too might be a king. With this 
dream he fed his heart. 
* Was it criminal 
| To make the fancy minister to hope ? 

To fill the air with petty toys of air, 
And clutch fantastic sceptres moving toward me ?’ 

But with all this he had not decided. He had never honestly con- 

fessed his object to himself. He only ‘ dallied with a devil.’ He 

kept the road of duty close beside him, and thought that it would 








be easy to regain it. But before he was aware he was trans- 
planted he knew not whither. The ‘stern on-look of necessity’ 
compelled him; and though not without a shudder, his ‘human 
hand grasped the mysterious urn of destiny.’ ‘This play —— 
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without an apophthegm—=many of our old plays have this orna- 
ment; the exode of the Grecian tragedy sometimes only con- 
sisted of the moral; the same sentence serving Euripides for 
several of his tragedies. ‘To this drama might have been added 
the following passage from the Epistle of St. James, on which 
Milton founded his famous allegory of Sin and Death. ‘ Every 
man is tempted when he is drawn away of his own lust, and en- 
ticed. Then, when Lust hath conceived it bringeth forth Sin ; 
and Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth Death.’ 

The indecision of Wallenstein arose from the peculiarity of his 
political situation. In all other respects, he was a man of brave 
resolution. He feared ‘ no strife of strength with strength’— 

‘ I brave each combatant 
Whom I can look on, fixing eye to eye, 
Who, full himself of courage, kindles courage 
In men too.’ 
His irresolution arose from fear of another and more metaphysical 
kind, which he describes in the following beautiful passage : 
‘It is a foe invisible 
The which I fear—a fearful enemy, 
Which in the human heart opposes me, 
By its inward fear alone made fearful to me ; 
Not that, which, full of life, instinct with power, 
Makes known its present being, that is not 
The true, the perilously formidable. 
O no! it is the common, the quite common, 
The thing of an eternal yesterday, 
What ever was, and evermore returns, 
Sterling to-morrow, for to-day ‘twas sterling ! 
For of the wholly common is man made, 
And custom is his nurse! Woe then to them 
Who lay irreverent hands upon his old 
House furniture, the dear inheritance 
From his forefathers. For time consecrates ; 
And what is grey with age becomes religion.’ 

From what has been written it will be seen, that Wallenstein is in 
every way proper for the hero ofa tragedy. His character is just 
sufficiently elevated and admirable to impress us with a sense of 
greatness and worthiness ; but it is not so perfect as to outrage our 
moral feelings with the infelicity of his fate. ‘The circumstances of 
his assassination, and the dim presentiments of his mind that are its 
harbingers, are as touching and as thrilling as any thing within 
our dramatic experience. The passions of pity and terror are 
appealed to by the proper means, and most successfully excited. 

In addition to the ground of preference already mentioned, Louis 
was induced to trust in Quentin Durward by the discovery, on the 
casting 
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casting of his horoscope, that this unfriended youth had his destiny 
under the same constellation with his own. The same reason is 
also adduced by Wallenstein for his confidence in Octavio— 
‘ Sixteen campaigns I have made with that old warrior, 

Besides, I have his horoscope, 

We both are born beneath like stars.” 
But it is notin this old warrior that we are to look for a counter- 
part of Quentin Durward ;—but in his son Max Piccolomini, of 
whom we have as yet said little. Quentin Durward differs some- 
what from the general run of that author’s heroes. He is not so 
passive as Waverley and Redgauntlet, and most of the rest. 
He has at any rate a re-action on the fortunes of the other charac- 
ters, and a latent resistance that is of consequence to the event ; 
and here he agrees with Max Piccolomini. Both are meant to be 
made the blind instruments of others—both have a sense of honour 
and rectitude—both are cautious in the business of life, and of 
unimpeachable fidelity—and both, by force of their virtues, con- 
trovert the designs of the cunning and the interested, and overturn 
the purposes of those who would practise on their simplicity and 
inexperience. But here all resemblance ends. The conduct of 
Quentin Durward leads to a fortunate issue. Max is inextricably 
involved in the web of destiny, and sacrifices himself in the heroism 
of his affection; and the lady of his love follows soon after to 
the ‘deep quiet’ of the young warrior’s grave. Max is a more 
poetical, a gentler being than Quentin Durward. The latter is a 
good honest youth, but has no very refined preferences either for 
peace or war. His archetype in other respects, differs from him 
in this. He feels painfully that the toil of war had robbed him 
of his youth,— 

* Left him a heart unsouled and solitary, 
A spirit uninformed, unornamented:’ 


and understands that this ‘ mere bustling nothingness cannot be 
the sole felicity.” With what enthusiasm he contemplates the 


* Day thrice lovely, when at length the soldier 
Keturns home into life ; when he becomes 
A fellow-man among his fellow-men !’ 
‘The colours are unfurled, the cavalcade 
Marshals, and now the buzz is hushed, and hark ! 
Now the soft peace-miaich beats, home, brothers, home ! 
The caps and helmets are all garlanded 
With green boughs, the last plundering of the fields. 
The city gates fly open of themselves— 
They need no longer the petard to tear them ; 
The ramparts are all filled with men and women, 
With peaceful men and women, that send onwards 
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Kisses and welcomings upon the air, 

Which they make breezy with affectionate gestures. 
From all the towers rings out the merry peal, 

The joyous vespers of a bloody day. 

O happy man, O fortunate ! for whom 

The well-known door, the faithful arms are open, 
The faithful tender arms with mute embracing.’ 

Max has another claim on our regard. He was intended, by 
the author, for a representation of the youth of Wallenstein, We 
have thus the portrait of the chief complete, exhibited in the ardour 
of early life, ‘ clothed with the golden exhalations of the dawn,’ as 
well as in the sadness of his decline, when the shadows of coming 
night closed in upon his setting. 

There is more philosophy than poetry exerted in the construction 
of the character of the elder Piccolomini. It is somewhat of a 
metaphysical abstraction; but still there is an individuality, and 
a bodily presence as it were, in its conduct, which makes us feel 
that we have before us a person and not a shadow. His virtues 
are equivocal, and their better part sacrificed to state-policy and an 
ambition tomake his name princely. ‘ He had fretted and toiled 
to raise his ancient house from a count’s title to the name of 
prince.’ Animated by this motive, he undertakes to circumvent 
Wallenstein. But while acting treacherously towards the man who 
confides in him, he is careful to preserve appearances. He neither 
flatters nor lies; yet he suffers himself to be folded into the 
bosom of ‘ the easy-hearted man,’ and leaves his venom there. 
He is true with the tongue, but false with the heart. His end is 
honest, because it is the service of his emperor, and he is but 

doing his duty in preventing treason and revolt. Neither are his 
means precisely bad: we can neither much approve nor condemn 
him; but we are rather inclined to condemn him. He might 
have reconciled his duty both to his sovereign and_ his friend. 
Wallenstein’s destiny lay in his hand—it was in his power to have 
redeemed a great mind from a temporary aberration. He, how- 
ever, preferred encouraging him in his error, that he might rise 
upon his ruin. But he is like a hunter taken in his own toils; 
the means that he adopted to exalt his ancient house, laid it 
desolate. His plans succeed against his friend, who, by his 
means, is supplanted and assassinated ; and the diploma, under 
the imperial seal, conferring on him the title of prince, arrives 
when it can be of no earthly use to him—when Max is no more. 
flow must he have envied the doom of Wallenstein! With him 
it was well; but for Octavio, there could only remain a future 
of remorse and unavailing repentance. 
Diderot well observes, that the connexion of events fre- 
quently 
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quently escapes our observation in nature, for want of knowing 
the entire combination of the circumstances: in real facts we only 
see the accidental occurrence of things; but the poet wishes to 
show, in the texture of his work, an apparent and sensible con- 
nexion: so that, if really less true, he has more the appearance of 
truth than the historian. This sort of connexion is maintained 
throughout this excellent drama :—we are let into the secret springs 
by which all the characters are actuated ; and every event and 
change of fortune is the effect of a cause, the intimacy of which 
is clearly made out and defined : as a whole the piece is constructed 
upon a principle of concurrence which leaves nothing for solution, 
and is complete in all its relations. It is a perfect study for the 
young poet, who would be an artist in his composition, and for 
the critic, who would understand the principles of the art before 
he pronounces on the merits of its productions, 

But with all its excellence, this drama is chargeable with a 
great fault, which, as an essential element in its very conception, 
pervades it throughout. It is cast in too philosophical a mould 
—its characters are distinguished by shades which are too meta- 
physical. ‘The author had come fresh from the study of the tran- 
scendental idealism. He had applied it to criticism on the works of 
taste ; but soon felt that the habit of criticism injured his poetical 
power. He saw himself create and form, and his close-watched 
fancy no longer moved with the same freedom as when with- 
out a witness of her operations. But he had hopes that aré 
would ultimately become a second nature ; and, doubtless, so it 
would, if life were long enough. Shakspeare and Milton, in a 
certain sense, were metaphysicians. Milton, indeed, engaged in 
philosophical and theological discussion; and Shakspeare has 
displayed a knowledge of the operations of the mind, and of the 
modes in which the human spirit manifests itself in its different 
moods of passion and apathy, that renders his characters pecu- 
liarly convenient for psychological illustration and analysis. And, 
perhaps, there never was a great poet who was not also by nature 
a great philosopher: but then he is one according to Nature, not 
according to a system; he works in her liberty and light, not by 
line and limit. His operations, like hers, have no reference to 
any set formuia of opinions, but are of universal acceptation. For 
a metaphysician to be a successful poet, it is necessary that he 
should have been a poet before he was a metaphysician. No 
formal rules, or acquired power, can communicate the vigour of 
the spring-tide of the heart. This vigour must be nurtured, and 
develope itself predominantly in early youth, and burn on with 
increasing energy for many years. ‘Then the poet begins to ana- 
lyse the powers and instruments with which he has worked ; and 
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this, it is well known, is a task that has exhausted the lives of 
eminent writers. There is, therefore, reason to believe that before 
the art thus acquired can become a second nature, the frost of 
age, if not of death, will have chilled the heart of the most ardent 
poet. None ever existed of a more audacious spirit and vehe- 
ment energy than Schiller ; with all his powers, we have seen what 
he was able to accomplish. His art still remained art, and had it 
not been for the extraordinary vigour of his genius, would have 
obscured what still remained to him of the force and freedom of 
original nature. 

One of the greatest beauties of the Waverley novels is, that 
there is no appearance of system in their creations. Whatever 
there is of abstruse and subtle distinction is decently embodied 
in familiar representation. It is, however, the perfection of art 
to conceal its instruments ; and to produce striking and perma- 
nent effects, by apparently ordinary means, is a singular merit. 
But Nature ‘ is excellent in working.’ 

In the novel of Kenilworth, Shakspeare is introduced for a 
moment—in the present, the same liberty is taken with Philip de 
Comines, the historian of the period, whose memoirs of his own 
times were said, by Catherine de Medicis, to have made as many 
heretics in politics as Luther’s works had done in religion. In 
Kenilworth, our great poet was evidently introduced by way of 
embellishment ; in Quentin Durward the historian has a part to 
act, and the author has kept to the probabilities of history. We 
are induced to notice this, from the very liberal advantage which 
has been taken of Sir W. Scott’s example to use this license to an 
extent, which is as absurd in effect as it is unjustifiable in principle. 
But thus it is with imitators: they find the nobler portion of the 
works they attempt to mimic inimitable by their limited powers ; 
but some prettiness introduced by a writer of genius as a graceful, 
though somewhat licentious, relief to the more inventive passages, 
or some mannerism, which they who write much, or do any- 
thing of the same kind constantly, are apt to fall into—is imme- 
diately adopted by the servile hand, and, indeed, becomes the 
staple commodity of his manufacture. We all recollect the ex- 
cess to which the style of Scott’s poetry. was imitated. The 
town was deluged with octo-syllabic verse, and boarding-school 
misses and bluestocking spinsters new-strung a hundred old 
spinnets, to adventure the ballad epic. Nor did Lord Byron’s 
misanthropical heroes escape the monkey-tribe of authors, the 
features of whose minds (so to speak) appear better calculated to 

catch the resemblance of whatever is outré or deformed in the 
human face divine, than the more harmonious and better traits by 
which the countenance of genius is animated; exbibiting what- 
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ever was grotesque in his representations, but of their finer spirit 
attempting no resemblance. And no sooner did he in his Don 
Juan open a splendid seraglio for whatever was licentious, volup- 
tuous, extravagant, and lew d, than the minor pandars of the worser 
half of human nature must needs set up at every corner their petty 
brothels for whatever was low, and despicable, and disgusting 
—abortive things, which, having done their little dirty jobs 
of impiety and pollution, are already gone into perdition. ‘The 
success of these novels, tales, and romances has produced the 
usual connnquenee—eneny are the apes, but they ‘imitate huma- 
nity abominably!’ Very few are capable of approximating to 
their excellence, but dozens attempt to catch the external man- 
ner, and that with too many passes off nearly as well. But 
the form of composition is so popular, and has such an effect 
in influencing the tastes, feelings, and conduct of the youth of 
both sexes, and vf a considerable portion of the reading public, 
that it becomes a duty to preserve the excellence of this branch of 
our literature, which bids so fair to supersede the dramatic and 
poetical : otherwi ise, instead of purging the passions by means of 
pity and terror, they will/be nourished by improper excitements ; 
instead of refining the feelings by generous sentiments, they will 
be degraded and blunted by a mere sentimentality falsely ex- 
pressed ; and to form the taste of growing men we shall have 
style every way mean, and subjects “altogether unworthy. ‘The 
mind becomes imbued with the character of what it is in the 
habit of conversing with, books or men; and the best of both 
give it the tone which is most desirable and advantageous both 
for our temporal and eternal interests. Let us, therefore, be 
careful to preserve from corruption a kind of writing, which from 
its comparative facility is liable to abuse, and which, even in our 
time, has been rescued from a state of seemingly hopeless degra- 
dation by the might of a master. Let us. keep it as much as 
possible in the hands of men of genius, and by so doing we shall 
gradually assimilate the general mind tc theirs, and advance it to 
a state of excellence sufficient to enable it to relish nothing but 
excellence. 

We have done some injustice, perhaps, to the author of Waver- 
rey by subjecting one of his inferior works to a comparison with 

a production of such elaborate merit as Wallenstein. We, how- 
ever, did this purely from choice, and freely submit to censure. 
But in the task which we are about to perform, and which is one 
of necessity, we shall be enabled to make ample reparation. The 
author of Brambletye-House and Tor-Hill has a reputation 
chiefly as an imitator. The nom de guerre, by which he wishes to 
be known, is as ‘one of the authors’ of a little volume composed 
of 
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of imitations of our popular writers, which, being well-timed, met 
with much success. Without genius of any sort, he appears to 
support his pretensions to authorship by a peculiar tact for the 
mimickry of the style of other men. But his resemblances are 
only external; of that which gives animation to arrangement, he 
appears to be utterly incapable ; and we should be slow to believe 
that he had much to do even with the livelier portion of the 
* Rejected Addresses.’ 

His first novel, Brambletye-House, in style and structure, in 
many of its incidents and characters, and in its general idea, is 
an almost servile copy of the later productions of the Author of 
Waverley—for the imitator appears to be conscious of insufficient 
vigour to attempt the better models,—and, in particular, of Peveril 
of the Peak. But it is deficient in those marks, which the 
authority we formerly quoted demands, as indicative of original 
genius in an author’s earliest work—in particular, the two last. 
He has not the power to modify what he copies by any predomi- 
nant passion, nor by any associations awakened thereby; he 
transfers no human or intellectual life from his own spirit ; neither 
has he any depth in his thoughts, or energy in his sentiments. 
The result has accordingly been a total want both of unity and of 
interest. Of this poverty of spirit the manner in which the histo- 
rical circumstances and persons are introduced is a remarkable 
illustration. To make occasion for the introduction of these, 
appears to have been the writer’s chief anxiety. In fact, it would 
seem as if his story were only framed for this purpose, and yet 
why they should have anything to do with the story at all, must, 
we are assured, puzzle the gentle reader. 

The author, after a sedulous perusal, ‘for the nonce,’ of some 
memoirs of the period, discovered that of persons there were Crom- 
well, Milton and Marvel, the Duke de Crequi and Monsieur 
Mancini, Charles II. and his queen, the Duke of Ormond, the 
Duke of Monmouth, Izaak Walton, De Witt, Elias Ashmole, Sir 
Jonas Moore, Lilly, and Booker, the Duchess of Neweastle, Dr. 
Wilkins (‘ afterwards Bishop of Chester’), Waller (‘ the poet’), and 
a host of others; and for incidents, the plague, the king’s-evil, 
and the fire of London. Accordingly, he proceeds to elaborate 
a fable that shall give opportunity for the introduction of all these 
things and persons. 

In the latter years of Cromwell’s protectorate, a troop of the 
Lord Protector’s own regiment come to Brambletye-House, to 
search the premises and arrest Sir John Compton, who had en- 
gaged in some premature plots for effecting the downfall of the 


—— They enter without resistance, during the absence of 
Sir John. Jocelyn, his son, a youth of twelve or fourteen years 
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of age, from a music balcony over the hall in which the intruders 
are dining, aims an arrow at Colonel Lilburn; he is seized, 
and carried as a prisoner to London, where he is taken into the 
presence of the Protector just at the time that the Duke de Crequi 
and Monsieur Mancini, deputed from Louis XIV., and the 
Cardinal Mazarine, happen to be approaching his highness to 
congratulate him upon the successes of the united English and 
I'rench forces : after this the boy is ushered into a spacious and 
noble library, where he sees Milton, as Latin secretary to the 
Protector, dictating to Andrew Marvel as his amanuensis. With 
the Protector, the Duke de Crequi, and Monsieur Mancini, the 
Colonel dines ; upon which occasion Dr. Goodwin, the chaplain, 
commences prayers, and the celebrated Hugh Peters expounds 
a text of Scripture; and the lucky foreigners are introduced to 
the Protectress, to her daughters, the Ladies Faulconbridge and 
Rich, and the deservedly favourite child of both parents, the 
Lady Claypole. ‘They are nobly regaled; a long grace is pro- 
nounced by Jeremy White, and Dr, Goodwin favours the company 
with a second sermon ; and then Mr. Milton asserts that psalm- 
singing is the noblest of all music, and, seating himself at the 
organ, plays a psalm which had been set to music by his friend, 
Henry Lawes; and then Mr. Milton executes a lighter measure of 
the French cast from Matthew Locke’s ‘ Consort of Pavans, 
Ayres, Corants, and Sarabands.’ Orders having been given for 
the preparation of a little concert, Davis Mall and Paul Wheeler, 
two of the best musicians of the day, appear as performers ; and 
the incomparable Balztar of Lubeck gives a solo on the violin. 
The attendance of James Quin, the bass singer, had been expressly 
commanded ; he is well plied with sack, and pleases his high- 
ness so well, that he promises to restore him to his student’s place 
at Christ Church, from which Mr. Quin had been dismissed for 
intemperance. . 

While Colonel Lilburn is thus entertained, Master Compton, 
being conducted to. the gate-house prison, finds himself in 
company with Hannah Trapnell, the quaker prophetess, and the 
crazy fanatic James Naylor, and other gaol birds. Escaping to 
France, he proceeds with his father (who had been enabled to cross 
the sea by the contrivance of the Marquis, afterwards Duke, of 
Ormond) to join the king at Bruges, but stops one day at the 
quarters of Sir Henry de Vic. Sir John is charged by the king 
with dispatches to the Duke of York at the siege of Dunkirk. 
Returning to the king, Sir Jolm is introduced te Mynheer Ger- 
hard Douw the artist, ‘who was named at Rome // Pittore Cava- 
lieresco,’ to whom Charles, by good chance, is sitting for his por- 
trait. Anon, he is sent to the post-office, to redeem a — of 
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letters intended for the king, among which there is one informing 
his majesty of the treachery of Captain Manning, who is after- 
wards pistolled at the gate of a strong castle adjacent to Colen, 
to which he was sent as a prisoner. ‘Thus ends the first volume. 
Sir John and. Jocelyn arrive in Paris, and the latter is placed 
under the care of Sir Richard Browne by his father, who straight 
returns to Bruges. Jocelyn is instructed in ‘the academy of 
Monsieur du Plessis. Wandering one morning into the gardens 
of the Luxembourg palace, he strolls to a pool of water where 
the Duke of Orleans kept a number of tortoises. A fellow-coun- 
tryman, a few years younger than himself, had taken up one of 
these animals to examine it; a French gentleman in splendid 
clothes arrogantly: commanded him to replace it in the water—a 
quarrel ensues, and Jocelyn trips up the Frenchman, who runs 
off in a transport of rage, calling for the guards. Mr. Compton is 
told by an old Frenchman, that his antagonist is the young Duke of 
Anjou, and is advised’ to make his escape. ‘The youth whom he 
had assisted describes himself as ‘James Crofts, son of Lord 
Crofts, who was in the train of Henrietta Maria ;’ in the sequel, 
however, he turns out to be the Duke of Monmouth. With 
Monmouth, after the restoration, Mr. Jocelyn accompanies the 
queen-mother to London, on a visit to her son, Charles II. 
Having, immediately on his arrival at Gravesend, hastened to join 
his father, who had now been fain to take up his residence at an 
old moated house in the vicinity of Brambletye, he discovers that 
the venerable gentleman is kept out of his estate by a rascally 
Roundhead, and that the king has returned no answer to his appli- 
cations for redress. He, therefore, determines to go to the court, 
and personally press his suit for Sir John. He accordingly arrives 
in London, with letters of introduction to Lord Rochester and 
the king, and succeeds in the same way that Julian does in 
Peveril of the Peak; and after obtaining a glimpse of Nell 
Gwynn, obtains the office of vice-chamberlain to the queen. 
Here he becomes acquainted with, or is in the company of, or is 
told stories about, Lady Castlemain, the Duke of Buckingham, 
Lord Ashley,. Sir Thomas Killigrew, Lord Lauderdale, Lord 
Arlington, &c. &c. Lady Castlemain had insisted with the king 
on being made one of the queen’s ladies of the bedchamber ; at 
a grand evening’s entertainment given by the queen, her ladyship 
is presented to her majesty by the king himself ; and at this party, 
Lady Babington is introduced, whose bald, disjointed chat serves 
as a vehicle for Mr. Smith to tell all he knows, from Evelyn 
and Pepys, of the names and characters of the courtiers. 
The queen is indignant at the conduct of her royal husband, 
and Jocelyn, feeling too strongly for the insult to which his Mis- 
: tress 
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tress had been exposed, is led into a duel with Bagot, one of the 
king’s cupbearers, in which the latter is dangerously wounded. By 
the agency of the queen, Mr. Compton is enabled to avoid arrest, 
and takes refuge at Walthamstow. ‘The pursuers discovering his 
retreat, he is indebted to Izaak Walton, the author of the ‘Com- 
plete Angler,’ who happens to be fishing by the river Lea, for 
the accommodation of the disguise of an angler, till the bailiffs 
proceed elsewhere in their search. Our hero escapes to Hol- 
land, and obtains hospitable reception at the house of Mynheer 
Adrian Beverning, a merchant, and one of the burgomasters 
of the city of Rotterdam; whose daughter, Constantia, he dis- 
covers to be the very lady whose black eyes had some time 
before enamoured him at a carousal at Paris, and in whom he, in 
turn, inspires the tender passion. His stay at the burgomaster’s 
involves in trouble his host, who is suspected of entertaining an 
English spy. It is, therefore, necessary that he should leave the 
place, and he is escorted to an uncomfortable habitation on the 
Rhine, where Valentine Walton, one of the regicides, conceals 
himself under the name of Strickland,‘and performs several tricks 
of somnambulism and hypochondriasis, much to the disturbance of 
the family and the terror of our hero. But Walton has a daugh- 
ter, Julia, whose attractions efface the impression made by her 
friend on the susceptible heart of Jocelyn. A letter from court, 
however, soon instructs him that he may safely return to England ; 
and so ends the second volume. 

Beverning having been of the republican party, at the head of 
which was the celebrated pensionary De Witt, finds it necessary 
to emigrate to England, and proceeds to Turret House at South 
Lambeth, the residence of his friend Mr, Elias Ashmole ; whom 
he has the pleasure to find not only in good health and spirits, but 
‘in close confabulation with his intimate associates, Sir Jonas 
Moore, the mathematician, and the celebrated astrologers, Wil- 
liam Lilly and John Booker ; the object of their conference being 
to fix a day for the ,annual astrologers’ feast, of which Ashmole 
was steward, at Painters’ Hall!’ "Returning one afternoon from 
the play, the worthy burgomaster is taken ill, and shortly after- 
wards dies of the spotted fever. 

Jocelyn finds his way back to England in a fishing-boat, but not 
before the boat had been brought-to by the Royal Oak, commanded 
by Sir John Lawson, who, suspecting him for a spy, sends him on 
board the flag-ship, commanded by the Duke of York! ‘ At the 
time of Jocelyn’s mounting the ladder of the Royal Charles, its 
illustrious commander was standing on the deck, attended by the 
Earl of Falmouth, Mr. Boyle, and Lord Muskerry, the latter of 
whom fortunately knew our hero personally, and gladly vouched 
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for his identity’!! Lord Muskerry charges him with a letter to 
his wife, and he is allowed to proceed in his fishing-boat. He 
arrives in London just at the time of the PLAGUE, is infected, 

and is only saved, by the opportune interference of Constantia, 
from being smothered by an inhuman nurse. Favourably re- 

ceived at court, he becomes private secretary to the queen. In- 
vited by her majesty to a splendid entertainment, and conceiving 
that the conversation between Lord Mordaunt and an old lady is 
not meant to be overheard,— 

*he mixed himself with the company, anxious to get near the fantasti- 
cal Duchess of Newcastle, whom he saw at a little distance, attracting 
all eyes by the preposterous singularity of her dress and discourse. 
This lady, who had written thirteen volumes upon speculative subjects, 
was inquiring of Dr. Wilkins, afterwards Bishop of Chester, who had 
attempted to show the possibility of a voyage to the moon, where she 
was to stop and bait, supposing she were to undertake the journey. 
“Madam,” said the Doctor,—(and Mr. Smith might haye added that 
every jest-book repeats the saying,)—“ of all people in the world I 
should least have expected that question from you, who have built so 


many castles in the air, that you might sleep every night in one of 


them !”’’ 
Jocelyn now becomes intimate with the Duke of Buckingham, Lord 
Rochester, and the Duke of Monmouth, and also with Sedley, 
Etheridge, and Killigrew, and plunges into all the dissolute courses 
of the time, with the ignorance as well as with the zeal of a no- 
vice. He indulges in a liaison with two actresses, and makes no 
scruple of engaging in improper connexions with the mistresses of 
his associates to boot. Returning once from Aldersgate-street, he 
was held in pursuit by two bailiffs ; after keeping up a sort of flight 
through a variety of streets, he at length found himself in the 
Artillery Walk adjoming Bunhill Fields, and being nearly ex- 
hausted with his efforts, turned suddenly up a passage, resolved 
to seek shelter in the first house that should offer; a side door 
presenting itself, he pulls the latch and quietly enters a room 
full of the smell of the Nicotian herb. Here he hears Mitton, 
in a deep, solemn, and sonorous voice dictating, in the adjoining 
chamber, a passage in the twelfth book of ‘ Paradise Lost ;’ 
entering the inner apartment, he beholds the poet himse if 
and his’ two daughters. By this very curious and remarkably 
ingenious contrivance, the author has been enabled to contrast 
the two situations of Mr. John Milton, as the inmate of a palace 
and the ornament of the court, and as living in an obscure yeaa 
in comparative poverty, with no comfort “but the muse and « 
pipe of tobacco. — Receiving a large sum of money from an 
unknown hand, our hero sallied forth to pay his creditors, when, 
behold, he observed a considerable crowd around the doors of the 
Banqueting- 
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Banqueting-house, and having learned on inquiry that the king was at 
that moment touching for the evil, a ceremony which he had never 
seen, he walked into the palace, and was gratified by a sight of that 
extraordinary proceeding !—T hen follows the Fire of Lonpon, 
From one of the burning houses, Jocelyn preserves Julia Strick- 
land, But her beauty attracted the notice of King Charles IL., 
who chanced to be passing by, and who conveyed her away in a 
coach, while they were restoring Mr. Compton, who had been 
almost suffocated with the smoke, from a state of insensibility, 
Then succeeds the trial of Valentine Walton, murderer, traitor, 
and regicide ; on which occasion his wife, who is the sister of 
Oliver Cromwell, acts as counsel. The discovery that Julia is 
the daughter of a regicide is an almost insuperable obstacle in 
the mind of Jocelyn to matrimonial union with that young lady ; 
but this is most fortunately removed by an explanation of Mrs. 
Walton, that she was a foundling; and she is im due time disco- 
vered to be the daughter of Sir William Compton, a kinsman of 
Sir John’s. And, after an arrest of Jocelyn, on suspicion of 
being concerned in a plot for procuririg the king’s death,—and his 
rescue by the running of a Dutch boat on board the Tower 
wherry, which was carrying him from the Tower for examination 
by the privy council,—Jocelyn and Julia are comfortably settled 
in life; and the disinterested Miss Constantia Beverning, having 
made over all her property to Mr. and Mrs, Compton, takes the 
veil. 

We are afraid that we have presumed too much on the pa- 
tience of our readers, in the outline which we have thus 
attempted to give of the features of this novel; but we were 
anxious to do justice to the author, even at the risk of prolixity. 
Our principal purpose has been to show his very original manner 
of introducing historical persons and events. But whatever 
praise may be due to him on the score of originality, we are 
afraid that we can afford him little on that of propriety. In his 
desire to emulate the Scottish Novelist, he has evidently mis- 
taken that author’s special merit ; which, so far from consisting ex- 
clusively of antiquarian research, lies, as we before observed, in the 
peculiar command of a subduing and absorbing eloquence, that, 
like flame, converts all things into its own substance. He was 
deceived by the exquisite art of his master, the perfection of 
which is to conceal itself, and which led an incompetent imitator 
to attribute his success to anything rather than to the real occa- 
sion. We much suspect, that Mr. Smith was animated by a 
desire to excel his master in this particular—that he thought it 
possible to display an appearance of more antiquarian research ; 
und indeed he has more of the display—but he has nothing else. 

‘The 
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The abundance of his materials of this sort is not indicative of 
his opulence, but of his want of habitual knowledge, and of his 
most grievous want of taste. ‘There is the extravagance of osten- 
tation, without the refinement of selection; a hasty accumulation 
of materials, but no choice, nor arrangement. ‘They are likewise 
extrinsic to the interest of the piece; they are not at all adstricted 
with the plot, and are entirely unmodified by character, passion, 
or sentiment. Of the crowd of historical persons, no more men- 
tion is made than for the most part is contained in our outline ; 
of ninety-nine out of a hundred only the names are given, and 
no attempt is made to illustrate their characters either by descrip- 
tion or dialogue. They have no connexion with the progress of 
the narrative, and only interfere with its unity. For example— 
on Jocelyn’s return to England, his fishing-boat is brought-to, 
only for the purpose of introducing the name of Sir John Lawson, 
by whom he is suspected for a spy, only for the purpose of men- 
tioning the Duke of York, the Earl of Falmouth, Mr. Boyle, and 
Lord Muskerry. Then he is permitted to proceed, because the 
latter happened fortunately to know him personally, though of 
this personal knowledge the reader knew nothing before, and 
hears nothing after. ‘This, as the reader will perceive, is only 
one instance out of a thousand. — In this respect his fiction is more 
deficient than history, instead of being more perfect, as is demanded 
by Diderot, and exemplified in Wallenstein, and in general 
observed by every good novelist. Everything in Brambletye 
House is of accidental occurrence; there is no apparent con- 
nexion, only juxta-position. The poetical imagination is in this 
matter identical with the philosophical. The latter is not 
satisfied with the succession of day and night, as giving the 
relation of cause and effect, but refers for the ‘ grateful vicissi- 
tude of morn and eve,’ to the diurnal motion of the earth. And 
so the poetical imagination looks for an intimate connexion 
between the events and in the combinations of the incidents, and 
without this the work is not only unsatisfactory, but inartificial 
and imperfect. In this novel, however, there is not even con- 
stant. succession to indicate mutual relation; for, as in the 
instance already mentioned, the case only occurs once for that 
particular purpose, and is a trick so palpable and obvious, that 
the merest boarding-school girl would detect it at once. This 
is not the way in which historical persons should be introduced 
—this is not the way in which they are introduced by the Author 
of Waverley. By him they are well selected—are made to 
increase the interest of the story, and are modified by the nature 
of his narrative and the attributes of his own genius. 

We have endeavowed to show the principles of the composi- 
tion 
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tion of the novel, by a comparison with the conduct of a 
dramatic production. What would Mr. Smith say to a tragedy 
composed upon the plan of _Brambletye House? Whatever 
might be his opinion,.we are persuaded that it would not be 
intelligible either to an audience at the theatre, or to a reader in 
the closet. Indeed, the thing would show itself so palpably 
absurd, that no author, with any feeling for his art, could possibly 
fall into the error. Besides, no knowledge is communicated by 
these means. . All who choose to take the trouble can possess 
themselves of the antiquarian facts, but the novelist undertakes 
something more than merely to transcribe from the old docu- 
ments, or to plunder (which is all that Mr. Smith has any 
notion of) some recent collection. He is to go beyond the 
letter that kills, and to give us the spirit that makes alive. 
The persons that exist in those records only as names, are to 
exist in his page as individuals, quick and stirring, in a breathing 
world. So of the events:—it 1s not enough, that they be ex- 
tracted from some general account, and detailed in the style of 
a newspaper paragraph, but some imagination or fancy must 
be exercised upon them, and they must be represented graphi- 
cally and vividly. We would recommend this author to see 
how Dryden and Wilson have treated the Fire of London and 
the Plague, and compare their richly poetical pictures with his 
most prosaic and repulsive sign-posts. Poets have the art to 
make horror fascinating :—nothing can equal the disgust with 
which the perusal of Mr. Smith’s description of the Plague is 
accompanied. ‘The murderous conduct of his old nurse towards 
her patient is read with precisely the same abhorrence and heaving 
of the gorge, with which the naked account of a similar trans- 
action im the newspapers would be read by every subject within 
his majesty’s dominions—unrelieved by any touch of feeling—un- 
redeemed by one grace of fancy or sentiment. 

The deficiencies complained of appear to result from the 
author’s poverty of invention. It will be found, that in all its 
substantial elements his story is the same as that of Peveril of the 
Peak. It arises from the claim of a Roundhead on the estate of 
a Cavalier, and some of the incidents are the same. ‘The mode 
in which Lord Rochester introduces Jocelyn is copied from that 
adopted by Feneila for the introduction of Julian to Charles I1., 
and the reason for the manner of the introduction is in both 
instances the same—the morbid insensibility of the monarch to 
anything that was not capable of exciting him by its suddenness 
or rarity. ‘The way in which, by the contrivance of Constantia, 
Jocelyn is rescued from the TTower-wherry, is the same that is pro- 
posed by Fenella for the liberation of Julian, on his conveyance 
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to the Tower. The classes of character likewise are the same as 
in the elder novel; and, unfortunately, some: of the individuals are 
identical. Mr. Smith’s portrait of Charles II. is sadly inferior to 
his master’s, and his Rochester is but an affected caricature of the 
other’s Buckingham, Both Julian and Jocelyn are introduced into 
the levee of their respective patrons, to await their rising very late 
in the day. ‘The levee of both is composed of the same sort of 
people. To subject his work to such direct comparison with 
an earlier and better production was, to say the least, exceed- 
ingly injudicious :—this is not only servile imitation, but direct 
plagiarism. Jocelyn himself we readily consign to the author as 
his own creature. He is without a single virtue, if we except 
that of personal courage, which, as Dryden says, ‘is at best but 
a holiday kind of virtue ; to be seldom exercised, and never but 
in cases of necessity—affability, mildness, tenderness, and good 
nature, are of daily use; they are the bread of mankind, and 
the staff of life.’ There is also a mysterieuse, who would fain be 
a sort of Meg Merrilies, or Madge Wildfire; but a machine 
more thoroughly contemptible was never invented. Her only spell 
consists in the utterance of two words—* Anathema Maranatha "’ 
—which she denounces at intervals from some concealed locality, 
and then makes her escape, which is assisted by her constantly 
wearing a black dress, into a black forest. Meg Merrilies and 
Madge Wildfire are household words. When will our children 
be familiar with the name of Molly Lawrence ? 

In Peveril of the Peak, Fenella performs the part of a myste- 
rieuse. She is one of the most delightful inventions of the author. 
She is so interesting, that we reluctantly admit that her deficien- 
cies of speech and hearing were only assumed for a sinister and 
destructive purpose, and are scarcely willing that she should 
depart into exile with so unprincipled a villain as her father: 
for in her there are noble elements, though doubtless inconsis- 
tent with her education and station. She should have been less 
idealized first, or less common-place afterwards. At the outset 
of his work, the author was free to choose the form and dispo- 
sition of the portrait that he intended—at the termination, he 
was bound by the circumstances of his evolved story. To the law 
of connexion, so violated by Mr. Smith, he was compelled in 
part even to sacrifice the attributes that rendered the character 
interesting to his readers and dear to his own imagination. We 
regret that he has not reconciled both requirements by a more 
skilful management. ‘The novel in which Fenella appears is full of 
incident and character, and throughout most felicitously written. 
Major Bridgenorth, and Alice Bridgenorth, and old stout Sir 
Geofirey Peveril, are names that ‘ will not leave us till we die ; 
nor, 
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nor, in the meantime, will little Geoffrey Hudson be forgotten. 
For these high-souled personages, Mr. Smith gives us Winky Boss 
and his wife, old Beverning and Sir John Compton—characters 
of some humour, but coarse and ungainly; and Julia and Con- 
stantia, the materials of the circulating library, time out of mind, 
and essentially prosaic. 

There is something noticeable, also, in the choice of sub- 
jects of the two authors. ‘The one is contented with a breach of 
the Royal Indemnity Act and Titus Oates’s plot, which demand 
invention to render them interesting; the other will be satisfied 
with nothing less than the Plague and the Fire of London, which 
are subjects that in good hands do everything for themselves, but 
overwhelm a feeble wit with their magnificence. Thus it has 
been in the case of the work before us. Moreover, a judicious 
writer might well pause before treating of subjects consecrated by 
the touch of preceding genius. But 

‘ Fools rush in, where angels fear to tread !’ 

There is, indeed, one historical character which Mr. Smith 
has originally attempted,—that of Cromwell ; but he has not trusted 
himself far with the Protector. We hear no more of him after the 
first volume, where he is introduced upon the occasion already 
mentioned. It is but a sketch—meagre, and ill understood. It 
was reserved for the author of Woodstock to give to the character 
personality and vigour. ‘This he has done, though we are free to 
confess, that there is room for a man of genius to improve upon 
the outline of the novelist, and we wish it had been filled up by 
him in a style less sentimental. As it is, it is the best represen- 
tation that we yet have of the character; but if he should see 
reason to attempt it again, we have no more doubt of his success 
than of his ability to succeed. ‘The mind of such a man as Crom- 
well is a subject worthy of such a developement as Sir W. Scott 
could give to it, if he would. 

The Tor-Hill is a very inferior production to Brambletye- 
House, but written in precisely the same manner. The author 
is an imitator, but no artist: he is a mere literary mechanic, 
who puts parts together according to direction or precedent ; but is 
incapable of preconceiving a whole: he is a builder, not an architect. 
We cannot afford to illustrate this second piece ‘of j joinery, by a 
detail of its construction: it is enough to say, that the historical 
characters and events are equally accidental in their introduction 
as in the former novel, and have no peculiar influence on the 
interest of the narrative, and no intimate connexion with the 
arrangement of the argument, or the progress of the fable. ‘There 
is, perhaps, more selection ; they are not huddled together in such 
crowds as on the previous occasion, but they are quite as use- 
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less and idle. - Neither does the story tend to illustrate the time 
in which the action is laid: all that happens might have happened 
at any other period ; the characters are not necessarily of that age ; 
we have only the author’s word that such things were, and over- 
came men like a summer’s cloud without their special wonder. 
We have the names of Henry VILI., of Anne Boleyn, of Cardinal 
Wolsey, and a whole-length portrait of the Laureate Shelton ; 
but all that they do or say neither gives, nor has any tendency to 
give us, any clearer conception of the events or motive-springs of 
the Reformation than we had before ; indeed, if we had only this 
novel to refer to, we should not be able to form any conception at 
all of its character. It would really be performing an act of cruelty 
towards: the author to attempt any outline of his fable, or to 
analyze the heterogeneous materials of which these volumes are 
composed. We should benefit nothing by an endeavour to detect 
the principles of the composition of a work evidently written on 
no principle intelligible to its author. But still we did expect 
to find some discrimination and portraiture of character. ‘The 
characters of Winky Boss, and the old Burgomaster Beverning, 
induced us, at least, to expect some small faculty of this kind ; 
but we are persuaded that Mr. Smith must now feel that the thing 
is altogether a failure: indeed, of this he must have been con- 
scious, even while in the act of composition. ‘The fact is, that 
he has broken down under every one of his principal characters, 
and the inferior ones are of a class incapable of conducting him 
very far on his journey; and accordingly, they almost desert him 
and his reader at the end of the first volume. His personages 
have exactly one joke a-piece, which stands the author in stead 
upon every occasion. 

The first character is Sir Giles Hungerford, an over-angry per- 
sonage slain in the wars at Calais, before the eightieth page of 
the first volume. ‘This important knight is chiefly remarkable 
for having invented a helmet, or skull-cap, (which the most anti- 
quarian author uses as convertible terms,) on a principle which, 
being his own, he defends as an improvement, though, entirely 
owing to its absurdity, he has just received a mortal wound in the 
face from an arrow. ‘The facetious novelist endeavours to make 
the circumstances of his death ludicrous, by the old knight’s con- 
tempt of arrow wounds. He is willing to die of a wivial blow 
which he had received from a battle-axe, but he disdains to die 
‘ of a bodkin in his face ;’ and this stuff is repeated till the breath 
is out of the body.—Poyns Dudley, his nephew and squire, to 
whom he intrusts his last letter, directed to the guardian of his 
son, Cecil Hungerford, is a mere tool in the author’s hands to 
carry on the story, to whom, therefore, it would have been incon- 
venient 
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venient to give any consistent character. Of Pierre, his Anglo- 
Gaulish servant, the humour (as Ben Jonson would say) is, that 
he is either a Frenchman or Englishman, as occasion serves ; 
‘ proud of being a British subject whenever profit or honour 
was attached to that title, while in every other, wherein the French 
bore the palm, he took care to claim a share of the distinction, by 
assuming them for his countrymen.’ ‘Though he has two coun- 
tries, however, he has only one joke in his mouth. When re- 
buked for his gaiety by his master, who is vexed at successively 
mistaking his way, in endeavouring to reach Wokey Hole, in 
Somersetshire, he replies, ‘ Pardi, Monsieur, we always laugh at 
these things in France.’ When wishing to disclaim any kindred 
with some barbarous lead-miners, he exclaims, ‘ Morbleu! we 
have no such savages in France.’ Admiring the singular beauty 
and construction of the cavern, called Wokey Hole, he observes, 
‘ Pardi! they have no such wonders in France ;'—and so on to 
the end of the booby’s history.—There is something a shade or 
two better in the characters of Sil Faucit, who keeps a public- 
house, and of Friar Frank, of Glastonbury Abbey. We may also 
make an exception in favour of Sir John Dudley, but not one of 
them is of sufficient merit or importance to give a tone to the 
production. 

The principal characters, we said, have been too much for the 
author. First, we have Sir Lionel Fitzmaurice, the king of the 
Tor, and guardian of Cecil Hungerford; whom he deprives of 
education, and endeavours to deprive of reason, for the purpuse of 
securing to himself possession of his estates. Upon this character 
Mr. Smith has expended all his strength ; but the imbecility of his 
all is pitiable. ‘The purpose is to terrify the reader every time the 
name of Sir Lionel is written; but here is a ‘ vaulting ambition, 
that o’erleaps itself and falls on t’other side.’ We are to believe 
that Sir Lionel is possessed of supernatural power, that he is a 
‘ dabbler in the occult sciences, a pursuer of impious and forbidden 
studies, one who, for some unholy and horrible consideration, has 
formed a direct alliance with the powers of darkness.’ He has, 
moreover, exclusive controul over the ‘ perjury market,’ and by 
means of legal process acquires the manors and estates of his 
neighbours, and is, to complete the matter, unfaithful to his lady, 
and a bigamist. He is an adulterer, a despot, a murderer, and 
a magician, Here is a character with elements enough to pro- 
duce effect ; and yet the author has so contrived the situations, as 
to be in no single instance successful in exciting the least emotion, 
The daughter of this dreadful personage is haughty, brilliant, and 
independent ; but we are neither awed by her pride, dazzled by 
her beauty, nor inspired by her spirit. Cecil Hungerford is a 
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boy of delicate frame and crazy mind, but this is not all—he is 
also unnatural and unintelligible. He is the poetical personage 
of the piece, as far.as the author can write poetically ; and though 
totally uneducated, is made to say the best things in the best style 
that the writer can command. He exclaims, ‘ Life is but a spark 
that divides the darkness of the antenatal and posthumous infi- 
nities: but evanescent as it is, oh! that mine might more quickly 
become extinct.’ And he addresses the sun in an eclipse, as ‘ the 
central eye of God, with its lid drawn down!’ We have before 
said, that the characters are better discriminated by the matter 
than the manner of the dialogue,—it is the matter of which we 
complain here. We have no objection to Mr. Cecil Hungerford’s 
delivering his sentiments in accurate, or even elevated diction, if 
Mr. Horace Smith could put anything of the sort into his mouth, 
but it is with the sentiments themselves that we quarrel. ‘They 
are altogether out of place, unnatural, and impossible. 

We have reserved the mention of the only tolerable person in 
the book to the last, the wife of Sir Lionel Fitzmaurice. Incon- 
gruous as she is with the character of her husband, and although 
evidently introduced for the purpose of using up the author’s 
learning relative to the cookery of the period, she stands out from 
amidst the dramatis persone as the only being at all naturally 
conceived, or executed with any touches of common sense. 

What these volumes are chiefly deficient in is dramatic interest. 
The author writes too much in his own person. Instead of suf- 
fering the action to pass in review, as on a stage, and the actors 
to speak for themselves, he is perpetually narrating and explain- 
ing. He has no dramatic power. ‘This is the real secret of 
the inefficiency of his principal hero. He is said by the author 
to be a most active person—his machinations are said to extend 
everywhere—his matrimonial infidelity is said to be atrocious. All 
this is said, but nothing is done. Sir Lionel, in fact, does nothing. 
He has no meeting throughout the three volumes with the mistress 
whom he is said to have installed in one of his manor-houses. 
As far as the reader is cognizant of the fact, he scarcely stirs out 
of the Tor-House, and but seldom out of a particular room in it. 
Many actions are performed throughout the volumes with which 
Sir Lionel appears to have nothing to do, and in which we should 
not suspect him to be a party, until, in the last few pages of the 
last volume, we are told by a Father Barnabas, who is only intro- 
duced upon one trifling occasion before, and between whom and 
Sir Lionel not the least connexion is hinted previously, that he had 
been the prime agent of the king of the Tor, and had performed 
at his instance all these underhand tricks that were productive of 
so much distress, We, however, cannot believe Father ney 
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We have heard enough of Sir Lionel before, and seen him fre~ 
quently at the Tor-House ; but we never heard of Father Barna- 
bas as having anything to do with him, or with anybody else ; and 
we are quite sure that we never saw the two gentlemen together, 
Moreover, we know nothing of Father Barnabas: by his own 
account, he is but a bad sort of fellow; and therefore we do not, 
we will not, believe him. But whether we believe him or not, his 
evidence comes too late; the jury have been long inclosed, ‘and 
are not to be disturbed with new witnesses after their nightcaps 
are on. 

Mr. Smith is equally deficient in dramatic language as in 
dramatic action: his dialogue has no eloquence, no anima- 
tion; it is stiff and lifeless. He endeavours to catch the col- 
loquial and even style of his master, but without effect. In 
this he resembles an inferior performer, who attempts to imitate 
the level manner of speaking in which a popular actor is so excel- 
lent, and in the attempt deprives his own delivery of all intona- 
tion. He who ‘ splits the ears of the groundlings,’ does some- 
thing; he makes some impression, though a disagreeable one : 
but the other excites no emotion, as he feels none. His tones are 
not subdued for the suppression, but from the absence, of passion. 
So it is with Mr. Horace Smith ; had he elected to write im more 
inflated language, perhaps he would have written better. His 
genius does not appear to require breaking-in ; we suspect that it 
was never very restive: his style wants ele vation, not reduction. 

Each of the chapters of Tor Hill is introduced with a stanza in 
verse, written by the author, as a motto. All these verses, 
without exception, are mere doggrel. Here is a specimen :— 

‘ Alas! poor fond and simple dame! 
When wedded love has lost its flame, 
There’s no revival. 
Your husband sighs for guilty fires, 
Therefore it is that he admires 
And loves your rival.’ 
Perhaps this is exceeded by the following :— 
‘ None can that fatal sword withstand ; 
"Tis wielded by a ruthless hand, 
Inured to tragic 
Deeds of blood; ’tis said, he’s armed 
With talismans, his weapon’s charmed 
By rites of magic.’ 

But enough of this. Of the author's woeful and eternal 
mistakes in heraldry and the like matters, we have said nothing ; 
nor of some gross bulls aid solecisms in expression; nor of the 
injudicious admixtures of the old and new in style and subjects 
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we have only hinted at his mere affectation of antiquarian detail, 
while the spirit of antiquity is altogether wanting; for where 
genius is, all smaller faults are redeemed by its absorbing and 
transcending energy ; and where genius is not, it is but laborious 
idleness to expose the errors of ignorance, inadvertence, or pre- 
sumption. But we have said sufficient to show that, however 
inferior the later productions of the author of Waverley may be to 
his earlier ones, yet out of all sight and measure they excel those 
of his imitators (for Mr. Smith is only a fair specimen of a whole 
regiment of these.) We have judged the former by a high stand- 
ard ; we have looked upon them in the light of the prose epic, and 
compared them with the loftiest dramatic efforts, because we felt 
that they could abide the comparison. To have attempted this 
with the latter would have been futile ; they-are incapable of being 
measured by anything of an elevated stature, and we have found it 
impossible to abstract from them any rules of good writing. We 
have not estimated either by critical dogmas. We have only 
wished to exhibit the practice of both authors; we leave it to the 
taste of our readers to make their election. 

It is clear enough that this end would have been still more tri- 
umphantly answered had it been our business to review the earlier 
‘ productions of the Novelist of Scotland; and yet here we have 
to blame ourselves in so far; for there is one. work among his 
later productions, worthy of the earliest reputation of this prolific 
writer—the Crusaders. It is deserving of much more detailed 
consideration than we shall be enabled to bestow upon it, owing 
to the length to which this article has already extended. Of the 
two tales, the Betrothed has much wild grace and delicate ro- 
mance; but the Talisman is of surpassing grandeur and effect. 
This latter story is constructed with the skill of a consummate 
artist. The incipient poet and novelist might learn from this the 
proper use of traditionary lore and historical knowledge. The 
historical characters here are not introduced accidentally: some- 
thing more than their mere names is given ; they are active agents, 
having all the attributes of personality, and the vigour of real 
existence. 

How poetical is the subject! how creative the invention of the 
poet! his style is elegant, his sentiments are fine, and his moral 
noble. ‘The diction and the dialogue are as highly polished as in 
Lessing’s dramas ; the plot is evolved with as excellent:skill. The 
dramatis persone are happily discriminated. What chivalry in 
Sir Kenneth—what noble affection in Lady Eedith—what feminine 
majesty in the Queen Beringaria—what blunt honesty in the Lord 
de Vaux—what leonine bravery in Richard! The English hero 
is well contrasted with the imbecile Duke of Austria and the 
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politic King of France. The two dwarfs are embellishments 
as graceful as grotesque, and the Hermit of Engaddi is an 
impersonation no less imaginative than savage and fantastic. 
Saladin, in his several characters of emir, physician, and soldan, 
is replete with excellent attributes, such only as a master could 
have so delicately blended and so effectively distinguished. ‘The 
, Saladin of the novelist might, not without advantage, be compared 
with Lessing’s Saladin in Nathan the Wise. But our chapter of 
comparisons must come to an end. 

To Lessing, the Germans are indebted for their admiration of 
Shakspeare’s genius, and their knowledge of his inimitable writings. 
He seems perfectly to have understood the principles of dramatic 
composition, and the true nature of poetry. He perceived almost 
intuitively, and proceeded to demonstrate, that the so-called irre- 
gularities of Shakspeare were not essentially violations of the rules 
of Aristotle, as asserted by the French critics ; not offences against 
the principles of dramatic writing, but only deviations from the 
mere accidents of the Greek theatre, which, having no foundation 
in nature, resulted from the peculiar necessities of their modes of 
representation. He saw that the conveniences of the modern 
stage offered advantages not possessed by the ancients, and in 
benefiting by which the poet was not only justified, but fulfilled 
the higher purposes of art, and worked more in the spirit of the 
precepts of Aristotle than they who, without genial ambition, 
bound themselves slavishly to the dead letter. ‘The dramatic works 
of Lessing, composed under these convictions, differ from what is 
generally understood by the German drama; being chaste and 
sober, well-constructed and highly polished. The ideal of the 
German drama may be found in the Robbers, the irregularities of 
which are essentially different from those of any work of Shak- 
speare. They offend not only against the unities, but the better 
principles of the poetic art. Schiller lived to consider his earliest 
work as a dramatic monster, and, in some of his later productions, 
went to the contrary extreme. In the meantime, however, many 
thought themselves released, by the doctrines of Lessing, and the 
example of Shakspeare, from the authority not only of Aristotle 
but of nature—a presumptuous error, and one for which we have 
no toleration. 

He who has most improved the advantages, very early discovered 
the disadvantages, of the historical fable. In works the interest of 
which depends greatly, though not mainly, on the excitement of 
curiosity, it is an inconvenience that the denoument should be 
anticipated from the beginning. To avoid this inconvenience, he 
suspended that species of interest on the fictitious portion of his 
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harrative.—But it is objected that this practice tends to make the 
historical action only episodic. Yet, what choice has the novelist? 
It is clear that curiosity is not excitable for an event already known. 
To those who judge that the historical action is the nobler portion 
of the argument, it will be a sufficient apology to remind them, 
that the appetite of curiosity is the meanest that a writer of genius 
can condescend to gratify, and that this jnferior kind of imterest 
is attached, by their own showing, to the inferior part of the fable. 
Not all our author’s tales require this apology, or are liable to that 
objection. Yet, however defensible his practice may be in this 
respect, to make historical events such mere conveniences, and 
historical persons such stark puppets, as the author of Brambletye 
House and Tor Hill has presumed to make them, is an abuse of 
privilege, and a license that, we apprehend, is capable of no vin- 
dication. ‘The propriety of the principle when accurately applied, 
and rightly used, we think cannot long be doubted. Was the 
wrath of Achilles anything more than an episode in the history of 
the Trojan war? But there are critics who read Aristotle instead 
of Homer; hence they know all about poetry, but nothing of it. 








Art. IX.—1. Starkie on the Law of Slander, Libel, Scan- 
dalum Magnatum, and False Rumours. London. 


2. Holt on the Law of Libel. London. 1816. 


At a period like the present, when education and intelligence 
are every day spreading more widely through society—when 
commerce and freedom occasion an extraordinary activity in the 
public mind, and rapidity of intercourse between all parts of 
the empire—the Press has naturally acquired a range and intensity 
of power altogether unparalleled in history, and such as none 
of our forefathers could ever have ventured to predict. ‘The 
occurrences of every day bear perpetual witness to the energy 
and extent of the influence which it exercises over society in all 
its departments. ‘The vast increase of habits of reading is 
attended with a corresponding augmentation of publications of 
all descriptions, suited to every kind of taste, and every degree of 
education and capacity. But while every class of writings is sup- 
plied in varied abundance, the extraordinary increase of political 
publications, and of fugitive and periodical literature, is a singular 
characteristic of the modern press, and certainly must be reckoned 
foremost amongst the means of that active and wide-spreading sway 
which it exerts over the minds of so many millions of individuals. 
Learned folios may suit the retired lucubrations of the university 
and 
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and the convent; but the full influence of free publication on 
the minds, manners, actions, and habits of men in social life, must 
be in.a great degree effected by the more rapid and lively appeals 
ofreviews, journals, and newspapers. It appeared, from authenti- 
cated statements (founded in part on Parliamentaryreturns) made by 
Lord John Russell to the House of Commons in April, 1822, that a 
single firm of booksellers, ii London, were in the habit of selling 
five millions of volumes annually; that they paid about 5500/. 
per annum for advertisements of their publications; and kept 
employed continually not less than two hundred and fifty printers 
and bookbinders. In the year 1821, there were not less than 
23,600,000 newspapers sold in Great Britain ; of these the Lon- 
don daily journals sold not less than fourteen millions, and the 
weekly papers two millions. In 1782, the newspapers pub- 
lished in Great Britain and Ireland were only seventy-nine— 
in the next eight years, to 1790, they had sustained the extraordi- 
nary increase to one hundred and forty-six: but in the follow- 
ing thirty years, ending in 1821, they had augmented to not less 
than two hundred and eighty-four. ‘The greater journals published 
in London were at the first period (1782) eighteen; m 1790, 
they were thirty-two; and in 1821, they had increased to fifty-six. 
Prior to 1790, weekly papers did not exist; in 1821, there were 
not less than thirty-two such papers published in London alone. 
Circulating libraries had increased with the same extraordinary 
rapidity. In 1770, there were only four in the metropolis; in 
1821, the number was not less than one hundred; and about 
nine hundred were scattered through the country. Book clubs, 
and reading societies, which were unheard-of till within the last 

twenty years, existed, in 1821, to the number of 1500 or 2000, 
We leave these facts, without comment, to speak for themselves. 
Every one’s observation will, indeed, satisfy him of the prodigious 
activity of the press of the present day ; but we have referred to 
these details in order to remind our readers of the extraordinary 
ratio in which that activity has increased within the last thirty 
years, and in which, or in nearly an equal degree, we may fairly 
presume that -it still continues on the advance. ‘The change is 
not alone in the mere mass of publication issuing from the press ; 
the advance and improvements 1n the average quality of its produc- 
tions (setting aside, of course, some extraordinary examples, and 
single high and stately departments of literature)—is not a whit 
less remarkable. Any one who has even cursorily compared 
the newspapers, magazines, and reviews of the present day, with 
the corresponding publications of thirty years ago, must have 
been struck with the superior information—the increased vigour 
of 
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of thought and style—the far superior command of all the weapons 
of authorship, and all the means for producing effect on readers, 
which belong to the contemporary writers of this description. 

That so much talent and activity should be unaccompanied 
by any tendency to transgression and excess;—that so much 
of good and. utility should exist without its leaven of abuse,— 
was more than could be expected. On the contrary, it was to 
be anticipated that as the energies of the engine became more and 
more developed, its dangerous tendencies must become more con- 
spicuous, and, of course, call for adequate safeguards against a 
redundant vigour—and, accordingly, the reports of our law pro- 
ceedings at the present day bear witness, that, with the advancing 
influence and authority of the press, there has been a corresponding 
increase of appeals to the law against the mischiefs of its exuberance 
and licentiousness. "The government, for a considerable period, 
has not stood forward among the complainants against authors; but 
scarcely a week now passes without producing several instances 
of private individuals, or public bodies, coming into the courts, 
and claiming the protection of the law against the calumniators 
and censurers of their conduct. We think the present, there- 
fore, not an unfit season for offering some observations on the law 
for punishing and restraining the excesses of writers, as it stands— 
and inquirimg how far certain popular objections lately originated, 
or revived, against that law, are well or ill-founded. It is of the 
last importance that a law of such general influence and use should 
be rightly understood and freed from all misrepresentation—that 
it should be approved if wise, amended if defective.—We do 
not propose to enter into any historical view of the progress of 
the English law of libel; we shall not inquire whether it came 
to us from the court of Star Chamber, or the Roman republic, 
or emperors ;—thus much may be said in passing, that if the law 
came to us from Rome, few traces are to be found in it of descent 
from a code which punished libels on the state (famosi libelli) with 
death, and allowed individuals to recover damages for written 
calumny, whether true or false. But such inquiries are rather of 
historical curiosity than of direct practical interest. ‘The claims 
of every law to the approbation of those who live under it, must 
rest on its. operation and influence, rather than on any merits of 
pedigree ; and the vices of its origin are of slight importance, if 
its actual condition and effects are proved to be sound and salutary. 

Nothing, we conceive, can be more superficial than the ob- 
jection occasionally raised against the English law of libel, that 
it is not defined—that there is no statute, nor even book of 
authority, wherein the various kinds of libel are set down and enu- 
merated, 
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merated, so that the precise limits of the offence may be ascer- 
tained. ‘Those who make such objections must have considered 
very inadequately the peculiar, ine intellectual nature of the 
offence, and the very wide distinction that separates it from all 
ordinary delinquencies, consisting in some physical act operating 
against corporeal persons or property. What definition could 
any lawgiver devise, to embrace and mark out every species of 
composition, which may be a means of occasioning any one of 
the innumerable descriptions of injury, which the characters and 
feelings of men are capable of receiving? The only approach 
to definition which can be attempted, must be made with re- 
ference to the tendency and intention of the writing. ‘To de- 
scribe, or enumerate, or classify the writings themselves, by any 
other criteria, is obviously impossible ; and even taking this, the 
most certain mode of description which the = admits, a 
little attention will convince any one, that the most elaborate efforts 
must end at last in a generality of description, not less vague than 
that which our courts from necessity adopt. It is easy for the 
definer to declare that every writing, imputing to an individual 
any legal crime, is libellous—and he may extend the definition 
with certainty to every writing imputing any moral offence. But 
where will he discover the terms to mark out all the other com- 
positions or symbols, which, imputing neither legal nor moral 
guilt, yet having, when wantonly published, a tendency to vilify, 
or render ridiculous, or provoke, the law wisely considers as 
fit subjects for punishment? ‘The most logical of the advocates 
of defiition appears to have arrived at nothmg more satisfactory 
than declaring ‘libel to be * ‘ the imputation “falsely of all acts 
hurtful to the person against whom the imputation is brought, by 
reason of the disrepute and dislike which attach to him by whom 
such acts are supposed to be committed :’"—a description at once 
open to every charge of vagueness advanced against our law, and, 
at the same time, marvellously faulty; first, in excluding all 
writings not imputing acts,—whereas the most malignant libels 
often consist in the imputation of mere qualities and dispositions— 
and still more in omitting altogether the ingredient of malicious 
design in the writer, which, although in general an inference from 
the composition itself, is still of the essence of the offence, and 
the omission of which would render libellous a multitude of inno- 
cent and excusable communications, which one individual, in the 
ordinary transactions of life, may, under honest mistake, impart to 
another. But does any rational man suppose that any thing 
is gained in point of certainty of reasoning, or security of free- 
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dom, by any such legislative definitions as these, or any others 
which could be arrived at, on a subject at once so subtle and 
so multifarious? General definitions, in moral and practical sub- 
jects, are, in truth, the least certam and most hazardous things 
imaginable ; and nothing so easy as to stretch them or contract 
them in their application,.for the admission or exclusion of any 
particular facts. "Those, therefore, who reject any but a law of 
definition, must either be content to leave the transgressions of 
the press entirely without controul—or they must admit the State 
for their critics as well as their rulers, according to Mailton’s 
phrase, and adopt the expedient of a preliminary censorship. 

To a few perverse thinkers, it may be no recommendation, 
that the English law of libel is administered by a jury; but we 
may venture to suggest to the public at large, who prize and 
revere that institution, that this very indefinite nature of the law 
of libel has materially contributed to bring its practical administra- 
tion so peculiarly within the jury’s province. Had the law of 
libel been written and defined, like the law against forgery or the 
law against obtaining money on false pretences, there can be no 
question, that to this day the application of the law to the par- 
ticular facts of each case, would in libel cases, as in the other 
species of offence, have remained entirely with the judge, instead 
of being, as it is now, vested in the hands of the jury. ‘The case 
of libel would never have been made, indeed it would not have 
required to be made, an exception to the ordinary rule, that the 
criminality or innocence of any particular act is the result of 
the judgment which the law pronounces on that act, and must, 
therefore, always be a question of law, and noé a question of 
fact;* and judges would have gone on to this hour—as they 
did till the passing of Mr. Fox’s Act, 32 Geo. III., c. 60, 
and as they were bound, in our opinion, by the principles of law 
to do—requiring the jury to find a verdict of guilty on the mere 
proof of the publication of the libel, and on their being satis- 
fied that the sense ascribed to it by the information or indict- 
ment was sound and correct. The jury would have thus con- 
tinued to be now, as ‘they were formerly, excluded entirely from 
one half of their present important functions—debarred altogether 
from pronouncing on the vital question in the prosecution—viz., 
whether the writing has or has not a calumnious or seditious cha- 
racter and tendency—whether it be or be not a libel. But it was 
precisely the difficulty of dealing with so delicate a subject, and 
the danger, or at least the apparent danger, of entrusting the sole 
application of a law so indefinite to judges appointed by the crown, 
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which called for legislative interference, and occasioned the law to 
be what the 32 Geo. III., c. 60, has now made it. It was to 
guard against a judicial power so liable to abuse, and still more 
to suspicion, that the legislature resorted to the only sound and 
satisfactory cure for the evil of a vague law, viz.—that of with- 
drawing its application from the judge, and leaving the whole 
matter, as Mr. Burke expresses it, ‘ to the province of popular 
judgment.’ The judicial anomaly, therefore, of the extraordinary 
powers of the jury in cases of libel, is, in truth, to be regarded as a 
wise and efficient compensation for the necessary uncertainty and 
imperfection attending the very best descriptions of this crime. 
Instead of striving at a hopeless remedy in metaphysical definitions 
and futile word-catching, the legislature looked for a practical 
safeguard in an impartial and popular application of the law. 
They thought it right that a penal rule, mevitably wanting the 
ordinary securities of precise and defined terms, should be ap- 
plied to particular cases, by a popular rather than a professional 
body—by a body whose constitution peculiarly guaranteed their in- 
dependence and purity, and especially ensured public confidence, 
and whose minds were better fitted by the absence of technical 
habits for the determination of. questions depending on plain sense 
and popular feelings. If the law, therefore, be indefinite, it is not 
on that ground insecure. What is wanting in the certainty of the 
rule is abundantly made up by the integrity of its application. 

Our law, as finally established by the statute of the 32 Geo. 
ITI., has thus left this important question, in the last resort, to the 
arbitrament of twelve jurors, whose mode of selection, since the 
improvement of Mr. Peel’s Jury Bill, is such as to place their 
independence beyond question. But though libel in England (and 
as yet no other country can boast of such a 1 de finition) may thus be 
stated to be that, and only that, which twelve impartial citizens, 
declare on oath to be libel, yet it is not to be supposed that all 
principles of law on the subject are superseded, and that juries 
can conscientiously decide upon the matter according to chance 
or czprice. The law does all it can by laying down the broad 
characteristics of the offence ; and it leaves the application of these 
general rules to particular facts for a jury, guided, but not go- 
verned, by the skilful directions of a judge. 

What the principles of law on the subject are, we will now suc- 
cinctly state.—The law denounces as libellous all writings published 
with intent, and haying a tendency, to revile, or ridic ule, or degrade 
the Christian religion, “the Holy Scriptures, the established church, 
or any of its rites, the king and his government, the houses of parlia- 
ment, the courts of justice, the magistrates—or, in short, any pri- 
vate individual, however humble and obscure, ‘There must be |, 
a publication— 
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a publication—2. a writing, or other sign, or representation—3. an 
offensive tendency to vilify and lower in public estimation—and 
4. a malicious intent to produce such effect. When considered in 
the abstract, this definition may appear, perhaps, vague and unsa- 
tisfactory; but when applied in the concrete,—when the particular 
writing is brought to the test of the law, and the question is to 
be decided, whether that be or be not marked by the required cha- 
racteristics—much of the difficulty vanishes; and (except when 
prejudice or party-spirit warp the judgment) there are few cases 
wherein any two intelligent men would long differ in deciding whe- 
ther-the libellous qualities are made out or not. 

No publications, therefore, being libellous, but such as are distin- 
guished by all the above criteria, a slight observation will at once 
show the wide and multifarious field of free publication, which is left 
totally open from the restraints of the law.—The English law of libel 
applies only to written compositions. Words spoken, however defa- 
matory and malicious, are subject to no criminal proceedings, though 
they may, in certain cases, be the subjects of a civil action: (we do 
not at present inquire into the soundness of this distinction.) ‘The 
noxious or defamatory tendency of the writing will not alone con- 
stitute it libel, where the circumstances are such as to negative a 
wicked or malicious, and to raise a presumption of honest and con- 
scientious, motive in the publisher. On this principle, fairly 
and temperately to discuss and animadvert on the doctrines, the 
rites, the ceremonies of the national religion—to question the 
soundness of particular doctrines, or the propriety of particular 
ceremonies, is entirely lawful, provided the manner be decent and 
the intent honest, and provided Christianity, as a whole, be not 
attacked or impeached. So, also, to agitate abstract or even practi- 
cal questions of government, policy, and morals receives no check 
from the law, so long as truth is the real and honest object of the 
writer, and the pursuit of itis not made a colour for attacking and 
vilifymg the existing government and institutions, or for tainting 
the public mind with immorality or irreligion. So also with 
respect to public men, and their measures, and conduct, from 
the highest mdividual in the realm to the lowest civil functionary. 
Their proceedings and conduct in their public character may be 
made the subject of discussion, and of censure even strongly ex- 
pressed, provided the writer confine himself to their public con- 
duct, and clothe his remarks in a decent and temperate, though 
censorious, style. In a prosecution for a libel.on the highest per- 
son in the realm, Lord Ellenborough thus expresses himself :— 
‘The information treats this as a libel on the person of his 
Majesty, and his personal administration of the government of the 
country. But there may be error in the present system without 
any 
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any vicious motives, and with the greatest virtues on the part of 
the reigning sovereign. He may be misled by the ministers he 
employs, and a change of system may be desirable from_ their 
faults. He may himself, notwithstanding the utmost solicitude 
for the happiness of his people, take an erroneous view of some 
great question of policy, either foreign or domestic. 1 know but of 
one Being to whom error may not be imputed. If a person, who 
admits the wisdom and the virtues of his Majesty, laments that, 
in the exercise of these, he has taken an unfortunate and erroneous 
view of the interests of his dominions, I am not prepared to say 
that this tends to degrade his Majesty, or to alienate the affec- 
tions of his subjects. I am not prepared to say that this is libel- 
lous—but it must be with perfect decency and respect, and with- 
out any imputation of bad motives.—The King v. Lambert, 
2 Campbell’s Reports, 402. So also with respect to private indi- 
viduals—though the statement of falsehood is punished both civilly 
and criminally, so long as the writer keeps within the bounds of 
truth in his communications, his real and effectual responsibility to 
the law is very slight. He is subject neither to a civil action, nor 
to a criminal information. It is true he may be prosecuted by in- 
dictment ;—but the serious disadvantages to which such a proceed- 
ing subjects the prosecutor render it of comparatively rare occur- 
rence and inefficient operation. And it is to be observed, that 
neither this, nor any proceeding at all, can be supported, where 
the publication is made under such circumstances as show the 
writer’s motive to have been laudable, and the publication to be 
useful or necessary for any fair objects in the ordinary relations of 
life. 

Instances will best illustrate the great extent.to which useful 
communications, though reflecting severely on private character, 
may be made with perfect impunity. Thus the true communi- 
cation of the character of a servant, however injurious to his re- 
putation—the published report of a court-martial, or duly-con- 
stituted board of mquiry, however prejudicial to the character of 
an individual—a confidential letter written by one partner to 
another, reflecting, however severely, on the conduct of a. person 
in their joint employment—a letter written by a stranger to a 
gentleman giving him candid information of malpractices com- 
mitted by his steward—a petition bond fide addressed to the 
Secretary at War by a creditor, in order to obtain an officer’s 
pay, though containimg matter highly derogatory to the officer’s 
character—a petition presented to Parliament, containing calum- 
nious matter as to an individual, if not irrelevant to the object 
of the petition—an advertisement, inserted by direction of a wife 
in a newspaper, for the. purpose of investigating _— her 
usband 
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husband were or were not previously married, though such adver- 
tisement obviously imputed bigamy to the husband—all these 
cases, and many more of a similar complexion, have been held 
not libellous writings, since the circumstances and mode of the 
communication do away the inference of a malicious design, and 
show the publication to be useful or necessary, and the motive 
upright. Inthe same manner the fullest latitude is allowed to 
all statements, whether written or oral, published in the course of 
prosecuting or defending a party’s cause, in a court of justice, or 
any other constituted court, although such statements may be 
calumnious on an individual, and even not strictly true. ‘The cir- 
cumstances and mode of such publications show them not to be 
malicious. And for purposes of public benefit, and to give full 
publicity to judicial proceedings, the law allows a publication to the 
world of the real facts and history of such proceedings;—and such 
reports, if given with truth and correctness, will scarcely, im any 
circumstances, be considered as calumnious in stating the guilt 
which may be proved against the parties to them, although the 
same degree of impunity will not always attend the statement of 
matters ‘alleged in court, which inculpate third parties only 
incidentally mvolved. ‘The privilege extends not merely to the 
narration of the facts, but to free comments and observations on 
the facts proved—on the conduct of the parties concerned, and on 
the judges and jurors, provided such remarks be decent and _re- 
spectful in their style. Literary criticism, and the free discussion 
of the merits and defects of authors, as well as actors and dramatic 
representations, are also totally without any legal restraint—and 
even the weapons of sarcasm and ridicule are perfectly lawful for 
the purpose of exposing ignorance, bad taste, or false pretension. 
Lord Ellenborough’s language on this‘subject is— 

‘One writer, in exposing the follies and errors of another, may make 
use of ridicule, however poignant. Ridicule is often the fittest weapon 
that can be employed for such a purpose. If the reputation or pecu- 
niary interests of the person ridiculed suffer, it is damnum absque 
injuria. Where is the liberty of the press, if an action can be main- 
tained on such principles 2? Perhaps the plaintiff’s tour through Scot- 
land is now unsaleable; but is he to be indemnified by receiving a 
compensation in damages from the person who may have opened the 
eyes of the public to the bad taste and inanity of his compositions ? 
Who would have bought the works of Sir Robert Filmer, after he 
had been refuted by Mr. Locke? But shall it be said that he might 
have sustained an action for defamation against that great philosopher, 
who was labouring to enlighten and ameliorate mankind? We really 
must not cramp observations upon authors and their works. They 
should be liable to criticism, exposure, and even ridicule, if their com= 
positions be ridiculous ; otherwise, the first who writes a book —— 
subject 
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subject will maintain a monopoly of sentiment .and opinion respecting 
it. This would tend to the perpetuity of error. Reflection on personal 
character is another thing. Show me an attack on the moral character 
of this plaintiff, or any attack upon his character unconnected with his 
authorship, and I shall be as ready as any judge who ever sat here to 
protect him; but I cannot hear of malice, on account of turning his 
works into ridicule.’-—Carr v. Hood, 1 Campbell’s Reports, 355. 

Such being the law, it remains to notice the mode of procedure 
by which it is enforced.—Libels affecting the church, the state, 
public institutions, and public morals, not being of individual 
application, can of course only be regarded as public crimes, the 
subject of penal proceedings. Libels affecting individual charac- 
ter are also regarded as crimes, being contra bonos mores, and 
hostile to the peace and harmony of society—but, as they are more- 


- over injurious to individual reputation, the injured party may seek 


compensation in a civil action for damages. All libels are thus pu- 
nishable criminally ; libels of private character are, in addition, 
the subjects of a suit for private reparation. The criminal pro- 
ceedings are either by ex-officio information, filed by the Attorney- 
General, on behalf of the Crown, for libels on the Sovereign, 
the ministers, religion, the houses of parliament, or any other libels 
of a public nature, which that high public officer thinks proper to 
prosecute; or, secondly, by a criminal information granted by the 
court of King’ s Bench, at the instance of any injured party, 
on affidavits stating the publication of the libel, and asserting dis- 
tinctly the applicant’ s innocence of the imputations cast upon ‘him ; 
or, thirdly, by an indictment in the ordinary course before a grand 
jury. The first mode is, of course, only resorted to, in general, 
against libels of a seditious and blasphemous character, or reflect- 
ing on officers of state or members of the government. The 
second is generally pursued in cases of private false libels on per- 
sons of some rank or station, or where the libel is of so flagrant a 
character as to call for an extradrdinary interposition of the court ; 
—for, it must be observed, that the proceeding by criminal infor- 
mation supersedes the office of the grand jury, and the party is 
called upon to plead, and held to bail, on the mere filing of the in- 
formation, with permission of the court, instead of the preliminary 
finding of a bill by the grand inquest. ‘The third mode of proceed- 
ing is ‘adopted i in cases where neither the Crown interposes, nor the 
case is such as to be a fit subject for an application to the court 
for a criminal information, and where the party prosecuting prefers 
this mode of avenging his wrongs to a civil action for damages. 

As the law regards libel as a public crime, on the technical ground 
of its tendency to produce breaches of the public peace,—but, in 
rently, because the attack on reputation is so flagrant a private in- 
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jury as to amount to a public outrage—it necessarily follows, that, 
in the view of the criminal code, the truth or falsehood of what is 
published is immaterial to the question whether the writing is a libel 
or not. ‘Truth may be, and often is, the most effective instrument 
of malice and animosity; and, as far as the disturbance to society 
and the inroad on public tranquillity are concerned, it is, at least, 
as likely as any falsehood to produce noxious consequences, On 
the other hand, the civil action being a mere mode of compensation 
to the private party for the damage done to his fame—which the 
law protects asa part of his property—if the statement is proved 
to be true, the party’s claim to compensation fails ; hence it follows 
that a party suffering from a private libel, and anxious at once 
to punish the offender, and to clear himself from the aspersion, 
can only attain these ends by applying to the court of King’s Bench 
for a criminal information, in doing which he must stand rectus in 
curi@, and purge himself, on oath, of all the offences imputed to 
him ;—or by instituting a civil action against the publisher, in 
which case he defies the accuser to substantiate the calumny by legal 
proof. Accordingly one or other of these proceedings is com- 
monly adopted in cases of libel on individual character—the pro- 
ceeding by indictment being comparatively rare in such cases, from 
its total inefficiency either in clearing up the reputation of the indi- 
vidual, or in indemnifying him against the expense of proceeding. 
We come now .to a point on which we desire to make some 
observations. ‘That the remedy by a reparation in damages should 
be confined to cases of aspersions on an innocent party is so 
obviously consonant to common sense and justice, that the stoutest 
enemy to the licentiousness of the press never was found to assert 
that it ought to be extended further. No rational man could con- 
tend that a knave should pocket money for the injury sustained 
by the exposure of his knavery. But the other proposition of our 
law,—that libel is a public outrage and crime, whether its state- 
ments be true or false—or, to state it technically, that the truth of 
the libel is no bar, and not even evidence, in defence of an indict- 
ment or information, has often been attacked, and made the sub- 
ject of plausible—we think, unsubstantial—objections. These 
objections have been principally urged by two classes. of reasoners. 
By the first it is contended that our law is wrong, not in saying that 
truth may be libel as well as falsehood, and, consequently, that the 
veritas convicii shall never be conclusive evidence in favour of the 
defendant ; but in saying that truth is immaterial to the question, and 
consequently not receivable in evidence at all. The other class of ob- 
jectors go further ; they boldly affirm that all truth ought to be legally 
published in all, or in ngarly all, cases—that the person putting 
forth a statement, whether respecting the government or niaiem, 
ought, 
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ought, if the statement be true, no more to incur liability to a 
public prosecution than he does at present to a civil action for 
damages. 

We have no desire to impute views or motives to either class of 
objectors, beyond the object of rendering the law, according to 
their respective notions, more effective and beneficial. But what- 
ever may be their views, we apprehend that the effect of the 
different alterations, which the two parties, or sects in question, 
wish to see adopted in our law, would be nearly, if not quite, 
identical ; in short, that though the objectors of the former kind 
hold a more moderate language than the others, and profess by 
no means to contend for the free publication of all truth, yet, 
if even their milder innovation were adopted, the result would 
be, that all truth in effect would be published, and we should 
see an end to all practical responsibility of the press, except for 
the publishing of falsehood. Whether the truth be given in evidence 
as a conclusive bar, or only as one among many-circumstances,—if 
the libeller is to possess in every case-the power of coming imto 
court and reiterating his libel by production of solemn proofs of his 
imputations, we apprehend there can be no sort of doubt that in- 
dictments for libels of all sorts will be most materially checked, and 
that proceedings for libels of truth would soon entirely cease. Pro- 
secutors would naturally be deterred from a proceeding fraught 
with so much inconvenience and annoyance; and particularly w he n 
it is considered that a criminal prosecution, ‘while it really benefits 
the public, does no service w hatever, personally, to the individual : 
it neither compensates him in damages, nor clears his aspersed 
character, nor would it have this effect completely, even if the 
truth or falsehood were admitted in evidence on the trial—unless, 
indeed, it were admitted as conclusive. To expect, therefore, 
that prosecutors would be induced from mere patriotic motives, 
and without personal advantage, to come forward in courts of 
justice to front a battery charged with legal evidence of the frail- 
ties or crimes, by the mere statement of which they are goaded 
into prosecution, “and that they would do. this merely for the pre- 
carious chance of making out a case of malice against the de- 
fendant, so as to convict him, notwithstanding the truth of his 
libel, seems to us to be nothing less than to suppose men at 
ence sensitive and shameless,—shrinking from exposure, and yet 
volunteering to face its confirmation by legal testimony. Any 
admission, therefore, of truth as evidence at all would, we think, 
have all, or very nearly all, the effect of admitting it as conclu- 
sive evidence; it would drive prosecutors from the courts,— 
render the proceeding by indictment a dead letter, as to libels of 
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truth,—in a word, proclaim a virtual impunity for the publication 
of everything not false, however useless, however defamatory. 
But, in sound reasoning, is this evidence material to the 
question in issue, in a prosecution for libel? ‘Those who 
contend for its reception assert, that though truth may not be 
conclusive against the malice of the statement—and though it 
clearly proves nothing as to its inoffensiveness—still, it is a 
circumstance which, as far as it goes, ought to be allowed to 
weigh with the jury, and assist them in deciding on the malice or 
innocence of the publication ;—that it stands in the same relation 
to the question of libel, or not libel, which other evidence indis- 
putably admissible bears, such as evidence of the manner of pub- 
lication—as, whether in answer to inquiries bond fide as to cha- 
racter, in petitions to parliament, or reports of judicial pro- 
ceedings, &c. Xc., and the other instances which have been before 
mentioned ;—and that to exclude evidence of truth really shuts out 
that which tends to throw light on the question before the court. 
Now, if the evidence of truth or falsehood really did stand in the 
same bearing to the issue as these other species of admitted evi- 
dence,—if it did materially affect the question of libel or not libel, 
—we allow the law would be not only inconsistent with itself, but 
highly irrational, in excluding it. But in what way does the truth 
or falsehood really affect the question, rightly understood and accu- 
rately stated? ‘That it may, in a vague, lax, and popular sense, 
be connected with the question, we do not deny. It may be a 
fact that would be inquired about, on such a discussion arising in 
society. But the point is,—does it tend to its legal determination 
and solution one way or the other? The only questions which arise 
on a criminal prosecution for libel are—first, whether the writing 
is of so offensive and defamatory a character as to have a tendency 
to provoke dissensions, and lead to breaches of the public tranquil- 
lity ; and secondly, whether the intent of the publisher was wanton 
and malicious.—(‘The latter, strictly speaking, is a question before 
the court, though we are aware that, in general, the malice or in- 
nocence of motive is a mere inference from the character of the 
writing itself, since every one is presumed to intend the natural 
consequences of his own acts.)}—Now, the former of these ques- 
tions 1s obviously independent of the truth or falsehood of the 
writing, since a true writing is at least as likely to lead to the 
apprehended consequences as a false one. He who is covered 
with true imputations is clearly not less likely to take a turbulent 
revenge than one of whom lies are printed. ‘The latter, the ques- 
tion of malice, is as manifestly unaffected by the fact of truth or 
falsehood,—since not only the truest statement may be sent forth 
from 
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from a malicious motive, but a false statement may be published 
under circumstances which neither in law nor morals imply malice. 
The law, therefore, excludes the proof of the truth in these cases, 
on the principle on which it invariably excludes all irrelevant testi- 
mony,—to wit, because it not only does not prove, but does not 
tend to prove, the point in issue. It encumbers the case without 
elucidating it by collateral matter. As a mere fact, the proving 
the truth cannot advance the defendant's case one step: it neither 
blunts nor shortens the libellous sting ; it tends in no degree 
whatever to show that the motive was innocent. If he proves 
other circumstances which disprove a bad intent, his innocence is 
manifest; but so it would be, although he made no attempt to 
establish the truth of his statement; and if he fails in deducing an 
honest motive from other facts, his guilt of the malicious publica- 
tion of a defamatory writing is not a whit the less clear for his 
proof of its truth. 

But it is said, why not receive evidence of the truth as one of the 
attendant circumstantial facts, while, in other cases, (such as cases of 
pedigree, boundary, Xc.) the slightestand most trivial circumstances, 
though they in themselves prove almost nothing, are admitted to 
add to an aggregate of probabilities, which in the sum may not a bit 
the less turn the scale? The answer is—in all these cases, the evi- 
dence admitted bears directly, however slightly, on the point in dis- 
cussio.i. ‘They are, therefore, evidence, to be left to their due weight 
with the jury. The slightest ancient acts of ownership byaclaimant’s 
ancestor tend to raise a slight inference in favour of the claimant’s 
case; they are at least more consistent with his right than with the 
contrary, in the absence of opposite circumstances. But the truth 
stands neuter in questions of libel ; it is equally reconcileable with 
the hypothesis of malice or of innocence in the motive of the publica- 
tion, and of injury or of harmlessness in its tendency. ‘The reading 
of another paragraph of opposite and innocent effect in the same 
publication, is obviously very material to the question :—whether 
the author of the paragraph accused were or were not actuated by 
malice when he penned it? It tends to show the animus of the writer 
pervading the composition, which proof of its truth or falsehood does 
not. So also, proving that the libel is a fair and accurate account of 
what took place in a court of justice strictly tends to negative any 
malicious motive, and shows the honest and legal intention of 
reporting, for the benefit of the public, what the law allows, within 
certain limits, to be reported. And the cases of servants’ cha- 
racters, conscientious cautions, and information respecting indivi- 
duals, all stand on the same footing. ‘There is, m fact, no 
instance, in the law of evidence, of the admission of slight 
circumstances, which do not (when unencountered by other 
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proofs or presumptions) become conclusive circumstances on the 
side on which they are produced. Not so with the evidence of 
truth of a libel. Let it be admitted for the defendant, and let not 
a single counter-testimony be opposed to it—the balance still 
remains in equilibrio. The point of guilt or innocence of mali- 
cious motive is still to be made out—the evidence offered being 
quite as consistent with wicked as with honest intention. If, in- 
deed, the evidence, supposing it to point one way, either to the 
truth or to the falsehood of the story, would be decisive of the 
issue, though, pointing the other way, it might leave it doubtful, 
the law certainly ought not to reject it. Butit is clear that, point- 
ing either way, it is equally inconclusive. If the evidence proves 
the truth, it is clearly not conclusive of the innocent motive. But 
suppose it shows that the statement is false, is the question of 
malice in the publication concluded, or even touched? Assuredly 
not. It is easy to imagine many cases in which a false statement may 
be put forth from an honest or excusable motive, such as the in- 
stances, before mentioned, of the advertisement to ascertain if the 
husband had been guilty of marrying two wives ; or of the stranger 
conscientiously writing to the Bishop of Durham, imforming him 
of supposed malpractices of his steward. If, therefore, the prose- 
cutor advances not one step in reason and sense towards making 
out a case of malice, by proving the statement false, while the 
defendant does exactly nothing towards establishing an honest 
motive, by proving its truth,—if this be the state of the case, for 
what purpose should the truth or falsehood be discussed at all, 
unless it be to give to the libeller the opportunity of revenge, at 
least, if not of escape, by repeating the offensive charges in the 
face of a court, with additional details, greater solemnity, and the 
certainty of tenfold publicity in the shape of a report of the proceed- 
ings? ‘These. would be the infallible effects of a departure from 
the wholesome strictness of the law in excluding evidence which 
really does not bear upon the questions involved in a prosecution. 

We are aware that this reasoning is technical, and that it may 
be objected,— if the real question in a libel prosecution be 
such, that the truth or falsehood is indifferent to it, the law 
ought to be altered so as to admit their bearing upon it, since, 


it may be argued, they do and ought to bear upon it im com- . 


mon sense. But we have hitherto only been discussing a ques- 
tion of evidence—we have merely been replying to those who 
agree with us, that the law is right in saying that truth may be a 
prosecutable libel as well as falsehood, and yet strangely insist 
that truth or falsehood ought to be given in evidence on the trial. 
This, we confess, appears to us the height of inconsistency—and 
to proceed from an erroneous view of the relation in which the evi- 
dence 
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dence of truth or falsehood stands to the only real questions in a 
prosecution for libel. 

Having thus disposed of the more technical question, as to the 
propriety of admitting the truth or falsehood merely as evidence 
affecting the question, we will proceed to the far more important 
and purely political question, whether the truth ought or ought 
not to be admitted as a conclusive defence to a prosecution. 
We are sorry to have detained our readers so long on a discussion 
hitherto somewhat technical and forensic. In considering the pro- 
priety of the law, which declares that truth may be libellous and 
prosecutable, we are anxious to reduce the question to its right light 
and proper limits by throwing out of it all that prejudices and em- 
barrasses, without fairly belonging to it. It is obvious, that truth or 
falsehood, in language of even ordinary accuracy, can only be pre- 
dicated respecting matters of fact ; and, that though in common 
parlance we may frequently assert an opinion, or a conclusion, or 
even a sentiment, to be true or false, this is only a lax mode of 
asserting it to be sound or fallacious ; facts alone are capable of 
being proved or falsified. Proof may be adduced that an individual 
claiming damages has really committed the theft, or the perjury, 
or the adultery, which the libeller charges upon him ; but for the 
libeller to come into court with his witnesses and documentary 
evidence, to establish an abstract principle or opinion in politics, 
or morals, or religion,—to prove a calumnious metaphor—or 
figure,—or to substantiate a personal sarcasm, or sneer, would 
be a proceeding not less novel than nonsensical ; and if the party 
did not in adopting it incur the risk of a commitment for con~ 
tempt of court, he would at least be considered as an untimely 
and indecently audacious jester. ‘The question, therefore, of truth 
or falsehood is, it must be admitted, one that can only concern 
prosecutions against libels which allege matters of fact. In prose- 
cutions against any of the other endless varieties of libellous com- 
positions, whether consisting im irreligious, or seditious, or im- 
moral sentiments or reasonings, or in declamatory invective, or 
cold-blooded scoffing against individuals, the question of truth 
or falsehood in real effect can seldom any more enter into the in- 
quiry than the colour of the paper or the ink by which they are 
set forth. The law, then, which says that truth may be a libel, 
in no way endangers or affects the freest discussion of any abstract 
or speculative questions, whether religious or political, and 
hardly ever of any public measures of the government, or its 
ministers ; and it is a great error to suppose that any additional 
license would be acquired for any such inquiries, were the law 
altered, by allowing truth to be a defence to prosecutions. ‘The 
guilt or muocence of sych publications, in almost all cases, 
' depends 
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depends altogether on other principles, which the alteration 
of the law, by admitting evidence of truth, would in no degree 
touch. The privilege of giving truth in evidence, did it exist, 
could avail nothing to persons indicted for works against religion 
or the Holy Scriptures, and could very rarely assist those charged 
with libels on the government. It would have been amusing to 
have heard Mr. Erskine, on the part of Paine,* tender evidence 
before Lord Kenyon, of the truth of the statements in the Age 
of Reason, that ‘the Bill of Rights was a bill of wrongs and 
insult,’—that ‘ William III. was rather a less evil than James 
II.,’—that ‘ the farce of monarchy and aristocracy was following 
that of chivalry, and Mr, Burke was dressing for the funeral,’— 
or that ‘ it requires some talents to b. 2 common mechanic, but 
to be a king requires only the animal figure of a man,’ and other 
similar declamations, which formed in effect the seditious sting of 
that unhappy man’s libel. How could truth or falsehood have 
been proved as to such a libel as that for which Stockdale was 
punished,}+ ‘that the impeachment of Mr. Hastings was carried 
on from motives of personal animosity, not of reg vard to public 
justice ;’ still less as to that in the King v. Frost, ‘ that equality 
was every man’s birthright, and that there ought ‘e be no king ;’ 
or as to that in the King v. Lambert, § that ‘ of all monarchs 
the successor of George ILI. would have the finest opportunity of 
becoming nobly popular.” It is sophistry to say, that if libels do 
not impute actual facts, but deal in general declamation, they can 
do no harm, and ought not to be punished: for all the bad ends 
of exciting hatred against the government, or undermining the 
respect due to religion, the libeller’s most effective weapons are 
precisely the vague sneer and general invective. Paley has said 
there is no arguing against a sneer, and still less is it capable of 
proof or disproof. "The above are not imstances unfairly se- 
lected, but taken at random. The libels in the cases of the 
King o. Hunt, || the King v. Drakard, 4] the King v. Burdett, 
the King v. Hone, might be referred to: on looking through 
the records of proceedings for libel against the government, ex- 
tremely few instances indeed will be found in which the terms of 
the libel are such as to admit of the proof of truth, even if the law 
allowed it. 

From the very nature of the case it must be so. Political crimes, 
errors of policy, invasions of public liberty, arbitrary interference 
with civil rights, form the substance of almost the only delinquencies 
which rulers, as such, can commit, or at least which they, in 
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modern days, are ever in the habit of committing. But the mere 
dry statement of such conduct, or conduct supposed to be such, 
unlike the statement of the legal or moral crimes of individuals, 
would in scarcely a single instance amount to a defamatory libel, 
—though it may easily be made so when exaggerated and in- 
flamed by virulent comment and colouring. For instance, in 
Horne Tooke’s libel,* alleging ‘ our American fellow-subjects 
to be inhumanly murdered by the king’s troops, for prefer- 
ring death to slavery,’ the statement of the naked fact of the 
king’s troops having shot some American rebels at Lexington 
would obviously have been no libel at all; it was only when the 
shooting was called an ‘ inhuman murder,’ and the condition of the 
Americans described as ‘ slavery,’ and their rebellion a laudable 
resistance to slavery, that the statement became highly seditious 
and illegal ;—but it is obvious, that the proof of all that was 
fact in this statement would have availed Mr. Horne Tooke just 
nothing towards justifying its distortion aad virulence—that is, 
towards doing away with all that made it libellous. In reality, 
the defendant here was actually allowed to prove the fact of 
the troops attacking and firing on the rebels—so entirely distinct 
was this considered from proving the truth of a libel. (20 Sta. Tri. 
743.) The clamour, therefore, occasionally raised against the 
present state of the law, as tending to screen the government from 
the attacks of the press, and to prevent writers from freely and 
boldly censuring the conduct of their rulers is, we venture to say, 
the result of groundless mistatement and most gross exaggeration, 
We have shown that the law declaring that truth may be a libel, in 
the majority of cases, can have no such effect ; and that the libel- 
lers of the government whohave heretofore been brought under the 
lash of the law, must equally have suffered punishment had the law 
admitted truth as a justification. ‘The case, indeed, is widely 
different with the assailants of individual character. ‘The mere 
statement of facts of private conduct—of actions either immoral 
or ridiculous—may be in the highest degree defamatory and 
offensive, although unquestionably true—and even the more so on 
that account: what says the French proverb !—‘ C’est la vérité 
qui blesse ‘To admit evidence of the truth m justification 
would, of course, entirely screen from punishment all publishers 
of such private defamation. The only persons, therefore, with 
scarcely any exception, who are really concerned in an alteration 
of the law, are not the canvassers of public questions, aud the 
censurers of the measures of government, (writers who often do 
much good, and whose excesses often proceed from excusable 
causes,) but the slanderers of private fame, the traffickers in indi- 
* The King v, Horne. Cow per’s Rep. 672- 82. State Trials, 
vidual 
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vidual vices and frailties, the inquisitors of domestic life, the foul- 
fingered gropers for details which ought never to meet the light, — 
a class whose objects are, in general, mere malice or gain, and 
whose writings are scarcely ever attended with any advantage to 
society. 

The question being thus placed in what we believe its only true 
bearing, is the law wise, or injudicious, which forbids the truth of 
the statement to be given in evidence on an indictment for libel ? 
If the proof of the truth did away with the ground of the public pro- 
secution, as it does with the basis of the private action, in all consis- 
tency it ought to be adducible. But if the libel tends equally to 
produce all the mischief which makes it criminal in the eye of the 
law, whether it be true or false, the allowing the proof of the truth 
would not only be a departure from principle, but would at once do 
away with the efficacy of the law in at least half of the cases falling 
within the mischief. .We care not whether the law makes a libel cri- 
minal on the technical ground usually assigned,—viz. its tendency to 
breaches of the peace—or on the general policy of suppressing libel- 
lous writings; that-is, because it considers the malicious and un- 
authorized attack on fame in the same way as it considers public 
nuisances, assaults, conspiracies to defraud, &c., &c.—tiot as mere 
matters of individual injury, but as public outrages, which the gene- 
ral peace of society requires to be criminally punished. It is 
puerile special-pleading to quarrel with the law, merely because 
the technical reason on which it rests may sound quaint and unsa- 
tisfactory, unless it can also be shown that its real object is mis- 
chievous or unwise. ‘The public mischief of turbulent and unau- 
thorized attack on character being what the law of a civilized 
country is to guard against, if it be clear that this mischief is pro- 
duced equally, whether the libel be true or false, there is no princi- 
ple on which the truth can be admitted in defence. Until the law 
ceases to regard libel as an outrage upon the peace of society, it 
cannot in consistency hear anything from the libeller but what 
tends to show that, in the particular instance, no such outrage 
has been committed; and showing the truth of the statement, so 
far. from doing this, ‘has rather the contrary tendency. Let it be 
declared that the traducer of private life, the malicious propa- 
gator of domestic foibles and obscure vices, is no public offender, 
but has only.a personal account to settle in monies numbered 
with the individual whom he assails, and the law would be 
consistent at least, though, as we think, highly unwise. But 
as Tong as you continue to denounce the libeller as a delinquent 
against society, as a criminal public disturber, it is inconsistent 
to draw a distinction between true libels and false libels, since 
both are noxious to the public. By doing so, you allow _ 
libeller 
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libeller to address to sociefy a defence which is purely ad homi- 
nem,—which only applies to the individual object or victim. 
You allow him to throw rockets in the public streets, because he 
tickets them for his private enemy—to commit a public nuisance, 
and then set off against the public his score with A. B., for whom 
alone he tells youthe nuisance was intended.—But the indictment, 
it is alleged, 1s after all a private proceeding, always prosecuted 
by the individual libelled, and on which no bill would be found if 
prosecuted by any other party: why not treat it, therefore, as a 
private proceeding, and allow the truth to be an answer to it? 
We deny that it is a private proceeding. ‘True, the crime is generally 
prosecuted by the libelled party, but it is not prosecuted for him, 
but for the public only. The prosecutor gains nothing by the pro- 
ceeding, but necessarily incurs expense, and trouble, and odium, 
and does not even clear his reputation. It has every quality of a 
public proceeding—the prosecutor is a witness—the form of action 
and the tribunal are accordant with a public and not a private 
proceeding—and the end is punishment, not compensation. Every 
prosecution for housebreaking or robbery might as reasonably be 
styled a private proceeding, because the party prosecuting is, 
in ninety-nine cases of a hundred, the party injured by the crime, 
The prosecutor in all such cases is obviously but the instrument 
which puts in force the public law for the public benefit. 

Some writers on this subject take lofty ground: they boldly 
contend, that there is great hardship in a party being punished 
for speaking nothing but what is strictly true, since every one, 
say they, has the right of speaking the truth. ‘That there is an 
obligation. on every one to speak, and still more to publish, nothing 
but what is true, we admit; but we entirely deny that it follows 
from hence, that every one "has any right to speak, and still less 
to print and publish, all that is true. The right is necessarily 
limited to such truth alone as is beneficial or not prejudicial to 
the public. The truths of science, of philosophy, of literature, 
and of all intellectual and moral inquiry being clearly advanta- 
geous to the world, are subject to not the slightest censure or 
restriction by the law of the land.. But when the law is called 
upon to permit the publication of vituperative and defamatory 
truths, it becomes necessary first to inquire whether such truths 
possess an equal, or any real claim at all, to the allowance of the law. 
Do such publications contribute to improve morals, to check crime, 
to incite to good conduct? And, if so, do they attain those ends 
without counterbalancing evils and disadvantages, which outweigh 
the good effected? It must always be remembered, that the ques- 
tion ‘solely relates to volunteer and gratuitous publications of facts, 
for the mere general object of holding up and exposing — 
an 
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and immoral members of society. We have before seen the great 
latitude allowed by the law for the communication of inculpatory 
truth, in all circumstances wherein its communication can be 
considered as imperative, or necessary, or even clearly useful, for 
any of the ordinary transactions or relations of life. Wherever the 
situation of the parties requires it, or the immediate prevention of 
fraud or evil, or the promotion of any direct good end is attain- 
able by it, we have seen that the communication, in the manner 
and to the extent which the object demands, is strictly innocent 
and justifiable. In so far also, as the press is merely assisting 
and ancillary to the regular decisions of the law upon the conduct 
of individuals, we have seen that, in like fashion, scarcely any 
restraint is put on publication. When the judge condemns the 
fraudulent or immoral offender, the press may, with perfect im- 
punity, lend its aid to his exposure, by publishing full reports of 
the proceedings, with all comments that are temperate and useful, 
Thus far the press exercises no judicial or censorial functions ; it 
neither passes convictions, nor inflicts sentences. ‘The law of the 
country, on legal evidence, has affixed guilt on the offender, and 
the press is merely instrumental in recording its decrees, and 
giving them that publicity which is alike necessary for punishment, 
for example, and for caution. But it is obviously one thing to 
report decrees, and another to pronounce them. ‘Ihe short-hand 
writer of the court is an useful person in his station; but he is 
obviously transplanted into a novel sphere, and one that requires 
very different qualifications, when he steps on .the bench, and 
assumes the ermine of the judge. The self-styled friends of the 
press, however, are not satisfied with the co-operative and minis- 
terial department, in which it is at present free to act with im- 
punity, and in which we think its efforts are highly serviceable, 
They demand for it an extended empire, and an original juris- 
diction of its own: it ought, they contend, not merely to record 
the judgments on offenders pronounced by the law, but to consti- 
tute of itself a separate and distinct tribunal, not only taking 
cognizance of, and stigmatizing legal crimes which may escape the 
vengeance of the law, but, over and above all this, punishing 
offenders against morals and decency, and even good taste and 
good manners, whom the ordinary laws consider entirely beyond 
their controul. 

Now, in the first place, if all truth is to be allowed, though 
defamatory and injurious, it is quite impossible to draw a distinc- 
tion between the different descriptions of such truth; and a very 
considerable evil resulting, will be the publication of thousands of 
mere indifferent and imnocent actions, which it imports nothing to 
the public to know, and which yet, for numberless reasons, may 
harass 
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harass and distress, and render ridiculous individuals in their dis- 

closure. Natural infirmities, harmless absurdities, venial weak- 

nesses in private life, which often belong most to the best and most 

exemplary men—nay even private calamities and afflictions—must 
all be laid open to public criticism and curiosity, to the infinite 
suffering of the parties, and to the real prejudice of the public 
taste. No person, who attends to the character of the publi- 
cations of the present day, can doubt the great and mischievous 
extent of this class of abuses, even under a law which makes truth 
punishable. ‘Then, with respect to all such delinquencies of in- 
dividuals as amount to breaches of law, an ordinary proceeding 
against them in a court would, in our opinion, be at once far 
more effective for every good end, and attended with fewer bad 
consequences, than the unauthentic statements of them in any 
publication of the press. Nothing can be more rational than the 
doctrine of the Theodosian code,— ‘ Famosa scripuo libellorum 
qu nomine accusatoris caret, minime examinanda est, sed penitus 
abolenda—nam qui accusationis promotione confidat, libera potius 
intentione, quam captiosa atque occulta conscriptione, alterius 
debet vitam in judicaum devocare.’ Since crime so often goes 
unpunished from concealment, whenever it is known the oppor- 
tunity of chastisement should not be lost; and the cautioning 
the world against a particular felon or swindler, detected but 
untried, is at once a mode of giving valuable hints to the criminal, 
and of exposing the laxity of the law to the observation of those 
who follow, or would fain adopt, the same trade. But—it is said 
—these exposures lead to prosecutions ; we doubt much any such 
effect, and we think they are quite as likely to defeat prosecutions, 
by putting parties on their guard, so as to contrive escape or pre- 
pare false evidence to meet an indictment. ‘The truth is, the 
instances are very rare of individuals coming forward to prosecute 
from reading a story ina newspaper. The prosecutor, in almost 
all cases, is the party injured by the crime, and we think the infor- 
mation as to the facts of the offender’s guilt would, in general, 

answer as much good by being privately and soberly conveyed 
to the party injured, or others in any way concerned, as by being 
bla«oned to the world with the colouring of a newspaper. State- 
ments of this sort also have the most pr ejudicial effect on parties 

actually put on their trial, and on the general proceedings of jus- 
tice, by pre-occupying the minds of judges, jurymen, and witnesses 
with rumours and hearsays, the influence of which cannot be 
entirely guarded against, even by the most cautious and reflecting 
men. Nothing is more difficult, even for practised minds, than 
to separate the previous vague know ledge from the evidence actually 
adduced against the party. The great advantage of the regular 
‘legal 
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legal proceeding is, that the court has the full means of obtam- 
ing, examining, and deciding on, proper evidence of the facts 
charged ; whereas the publisher necessarily trusts to rumour and 
uncertain hearsay, which he has no means of properly scrutinizing 
or authenticating. The court being satisfied with the evidence 
awards the calm and dispassionate sentence of the law. The 
publisher, for purposes of punishment, is obliged to resort to the 
language of vehement castigation and censure, with which per- 
sonal and malignant feeling is almost certain to be mixed up. In 
the court of justice innocence is protected from danger by the 
strict forms and cautious rules, according to which guilt must be 
established. ‘The tribunal of the press* proceeds per saltum, 
and admitting hearsay as truth, and whispers and rumours as 





* We cannot resist referring our readers who are not only startled at the jurisdiction 
claimed, but amused by the airs of grandeur and consequence assumed by the monitors 
of the press, to a little Essay of Dr. Franklin,—a writer who, it must be admitted, 
knew and respected as much as any man the legitimate services of the press, while his 
strong sense laughed at its pretensions and exposed its mischievous tendencies.— 
It is entitled :— 


§ AN ACCOUNT OF THE SUPREMEST COURT OF JUDICATURE IN PENNSYLVANIA ; VIZ., THE 
COURT OF THE PRESS. , 

§ Power of this Court.—It may receive and promulgate accusations ofall kinds against 
all persons and characters among the citizens of the state, and even against all inferior 
courts; and may judge, sentence, and condemn to infamy, not only private individuals, 
but public bodies, &c., with or without inquiry or hearing, at the Court’s discretion. 

* In whose favour and for whose emolument this Court is established.—In favour of 
about one citizen in five hundred, who, by education, or practice in scribbling, has 
acquired a tolerable style as to grammar and construction so as to bear printing, or who 
is possessed of afew types. This five-hundredth part of the citizens have the privi- 
lege of accusing and abusing the other four hundred and ninety-nine parts at their 
pleasure, or they may hire out their pens and press to others for that purpose. 

* Practice of the Court—It is not governed by any of the rules of the common courts 
of law. The accused is allowed no grand jury to judge of the truth of the accusation 
before it is publicly made, nor is the name of the accuser made known to him, nor has 
he an opportunity of confronting the witnesses against him, for they are kept in the 
dark, as in the Spanish Court of Inquisition. Nor is there any petty jury of his peers 
sworn to try the truth of the charges. The proceedings are also sometimes so rapid, 
that an honest good citizen may find himself suddenly and unexpectedly accused, 
and in the same morning judged and condemned, and sentence pronounced against 
him that he is a rogue and a villain. Yet, if an officer of this court receives the 
slightest check for misconduct in this his office, he claims immediately the rights of 
a free citizen by the constitution, and demands to know his accuser, to confront the 
witnesses, and to have a fair trial by jury of his peers. 

* By whom this Court is commissioned or constituted—It is not by any commission 
from the supreme executive council ,who might previously judge of the abilities, inte- 
grity, knowledge, &c. of the persons to be appointed to this great trust of deciding 
upon the characters and good fame of the citizens, for this court is above that council, 
and may accuse, judge, and cond: it at pl e. Nor is it hereditary, as in the 





court of dernier ressor¢ in the Peerage of England ; but any man who can procure pen, 
ink, and paper, with a press, a few types, and a huge pair of blacking balls, may com- 
missionate himself, and his court is immediately established in the plenary possession 
and exercise of its rights ; for if you make the least complaint of the judge’s conduct, 
he daubs his blacking-balls in your face wherever he meets you, and, besides tearing 
your private character to fritters, marks you out for the odium of the public as ax 
enemy to the liberty of the press,’-—Memoirs, vol. iii, p. 303. 
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proofs, necessarily condemns the innocent almost as often as the 
culpable. Under pretext of exposing the guilty, the spotless are 
thus perpetually assailed and insulted—and this even in many 
instances where the remedy by legal proceeding can afford no suf- 
ficient compensation. Lastly, from the erring, fallible, and care- 
less character of the censors, their exposure carries with it a dimi- 
nished authority, even where it falls in a deserving quarter. ‘The 
sentence of a court carries credit on the face of it; and the indi- 
vidual there pronounced guilty, is believed to be so by the world. 
But the unauthorised stigmas of the press are often treated as 
malicious and idle ramours—at best they create vague suspicion, 
and distrust, rather than stamp clear guilt on the offender.— 
They soil and bespatter private fame rather than destroy it—and 
cripple and damage characters in such a way as to annoy without 
amending the individual, and perplex the public without giving it 
undoubted information on which to shape its conduct towards 
the parties. The world are often inclined to say, with the Em- 
peror Constantine, in such cases, ‘ Innocens creditur cui defuit 
accusator, cum non defuerit inimicus.’ 

It is, however, alleged that a large class of vices and moral 
crimes, being altogether beyond the reach of the law, it is at least 
useful that the press should have the power of exposing and cen- 
suring all these, since they must otherwise go unpunished. We 
admit the deplorable extent to which vice and immorality, under 
any system of law, may be carried, without infringing positive 
rules; and while this is one among the instances of the necessary 
imperfection of human laws, it affords the strongest motive for 
adding efficacy and strength, by every means in our power, to 
moral aad divine sanctions. But if private profligacy and im- 
moral indulgence are to be subjected to the jurisdiction of lite- 
rary censors, with summary powers of accusation, conviction, 
and sentence, upon what principle are they not brought within 
the ordinary laws of the country, whose proceedings would be 
safer, more vigorous, and attended with less dangerous con- 
sequences? All reasons, which exclude certain offences of man 
against his Maker from the scope of human law, exist, and 
more strongly still, against their subjection to the irresponsible 
inquisitions of the press. ‘The vices, in fact, which laws fail to 
suppress, we must trust to education, to moral, and intellectual, 
and religious habits in the community, to check, if not to eradi- 
cate. What the legislator and the judge cannot punish, must be 
left to the pulpit, the school, the university, and above all, the 
conscience of individuals to prevent; and on these, we suspect, 
society must depend for the purity and morals of its members, 
rather than on the fostering cares of anonymous scribes and obscure 

satirists, 
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satirists. "The dread of exposure is at least as likely to produce 
hypocrisy as virtue ; and we must lay better foundations for morals 
than the terrors of a literary police. That regard to character 
and estimation with the world do materially co-operate towards 
the morality of individuals, who could be the fool to dispute ?— 
and the dread of public disgrace will occasionally influence bene- 
ficially. the most hardened sinner. ‘ Non prius laudes contemp- 
simus quam laudanda facere desivimus.’ But let it be remem- 
bered that a very active, constant, and, we believe, the only safe 
and efficient censorship on individual conduct is kept up by 
means of the ordinary intercourses of society, without any aid 
from the press. In the little circle, in which every member 
moves in society, his actions, even the most private, are, almost 
to a hurtful extent, known, and canvassed, and pronounced upon. 
If the window of Momus be hopeless, the eyes of Argus are at 
least active and universally curious. Few things are concealed 
from next-door neighbours, or from their neighbours.. Curiosity 
is ever awake, envy is watchful, self-interest obliges us to ascertain 
the habits and character of those with whom we are in relation. 
Fame, with her wings, eyes, ears, and tongues, was an efficient 
‘ nuncia veri,’ long before a steam-printing-press or a Sunday-paper 
was thought of. Scandal passes ‘ pernicibus alis,’ from house to 
house—gross infractions of morality or decency, committed in 
one street, are soon canvassed by a whole town or neighbourhood 
—and the law opposes no check whatever to this species of most 
effectual censure; since all that is true may be said and talked 
about with absolute impunity. This sort of surveillance has also 
the advantage of being carried on by neighbours and friends, who 
really have a material interest in the conduct of their associates, 
‘and who, from local connexion and opportunity, have tolerable 
means of learning the truth. And after all, however bitter the 
slander, or defamatory the gossip, it is at most but the unembo- 
died effusion of fugitive loquacity. But the anonymous censor of 
the press, without legitimate interest in the matter, frequently im- 
pelled by sordid or malicious views, with far less means of arriving 
at truth, and with a perpetual motive to exaggerate and colour 
for effect, demands to be intrusted with the power of disseminat- 
ing hearsays, not in fugitive words, but with the permanent stigma 
of printing, and this to thousands of persons unconcerned in the 
individual’s conduct—nay, perhaps, before ignorant of his exist- 
ence. Candid censure and friendly reproach thus become ma- 
licious persecution and attack—and the whispers of monitory blame 
are heightened into the cry of detraction. No distinction is ob- 
served by the strange and hardened and eager eyes of the under- 
ling feeders of columns, between the settled profligacy of the man 
and 
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and the rash error of the boy. The locus penitentia, which God 
and nature and society grant, is cut off. He whom W isdom 
would rebuke with kindness, and bid ‘ go and sin no more,’ is at 
once pilloried and branded, and turned out hopeless and callous 
to a world in which he thinks every man’s hand is for ever to be 
against him. If this system is to go on, the peace of families 
and of neighbourhoods must be perpetually agitated and harassed 
by rude intrusions on the sanctities of domestic retirement, to 
drag forth not only the smaller vices, and venial frailties of indivi- 
duals, but their innocent and indifferent actions—even their mis- 
fortunes, their infirmities, their sorrows—whenever these can be 
made the subject of a heartless and mercenary exhibition to the 
multitude. 
* Jam szevus apertam 

In rabiem verti ccepit jocus, et per honestas 

Ire domos impune minax—Doluere cruento 

Dente lacessiti: fuit intactis quoque cura 

Conditione super communi’— 
The propriety of allowing unchecked such a vigour beyond the 
Jaw is surely at least questionable. 

When satire and comedy hold up classes of knaves, and fools, 
and pretenders, to public scorn, they do a service to morals and 
good taste, without committing any attack on individual security ; 
but when the moral lesson degenerates into a furious hunt after 
individual transgressors—a hue and cry against every one who is a 
little more licentious or ridiculous than his neighbours, or, perhaps, 
only a little more umeserved—it becomes a question, whether any 
good end effected can at all compensate to society for the confi- 
dence betrayed—the bad blood and uncharitable feelings excited— 
and the appetite created and pampered for private scandal and 
detraction. ‘To set one part of society (and this by no means the 
most pure or the most upright part) to lash and castigate the other 
into virtue and decorum of conduct—this is a moral expedient, the 
propriety of which we may be permitted to question. At the very 
best it is only the nostrum of the empiric, who expels one poison 
from the constitution by introducing another still more malignant 
in its place. Society gains little if, in attempting to shut one door 
against debauchery and profligacy , it opens a wider portal for 
slander to enter, with scurrility, envy, and perfidy in her train. Our 
constitution prefers occasionally encountering the excesses of 
liberty to arbitrary expedients, which in excluding sedition might 
endanger rational freedom. It prefers the nuisances of Westminster 
mobs and Orator Hunts to the perilous preventives of a military 
police and general warrants. And for our own part (and we 
believe the reflecting portion of the public are quite of our mind) 
we 
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we should consider open profligacy a less evil than cautious hypo- 
crisy and external decorum, brought about by the domestic inqui- 
sitions of authors, and the licensed disclosures of spies on private 
life. We should deem licentious morals a smaller nuisance than 
a vulgar despotism of irresponsible writers.—But there is im truth 
“no such choice to be made; for by giving further license to such 
a mischievous censorship, we should admit one evil without in any 
degree getting rid of another. We believe the real profligates and 
knaves of society feel little, if any, effective dread of the cri- 
minations of the press, which so many who are deserving of. them 
contrive to stifle, or evade, or set at nought, or turn to profitable 
account in a war of words, and which are generally meted out 
more from accident and caprice than in any certain proportion 
to the guilt of the individual. Without aid from the press, conduct 
grossly reprehensible must be known to the friends and relations 
of the party, that is, to all those on whose good opinion he sets 
a value; and the additional censure of thousands for whom he 
cares nothing, can have few terrors for one who has already 
steeled his feelings against the scorn and aversion of kindred and 
connexions. Besides it is no small diminution of their weight and 
utility, as correctors of vice, that the part of the press to whom 
this sort of police—this moral gens-d’armerie—belongs, cannot 
possibly be entirely above the reach of corruption, and absolutely 
cannot be above the suspicion of it,—though we believe the press 
of this country to be on the whole as free from this taint, as, 
from the nature of things, can be the case. We wish we could 
say the same thing as to the influence of malignant and angry 
passions, which lead it to hunt down, with unrelenting annoyance, 
those victims who happen to incur its displeasure, and whose cha- 
racters, from some unfortunate stigma, may disqualify them for 
facing their persecutors in a court of justice—or whose known 
temper and principles make it certain that they will stoop to no 
such appeals.* 

We believe, therefore, that the attempt to write down the 
follies and vices of society is, in truth, hopeless and visionary : 
we do not dispute by any means the great utility and efficacy of 





* The utter want of all principle upon which some newspapers conduct themselves, 
as to the public, when they think it possible to injure, by so doing, individuals who have 
in any way incurred their spleen, is often manifested in methods, at the meanness of 
which it is impossible not to smile, If a speaker in parliament clears the gallery when 
the reporters think he ought not to do so, they make a compact among themselves, 
and no notice is taken for months, even for years, of his appearances in the house. This 
happened once even to so eminent a person as Mr. Windham, The same system has 
been pursued sometimes in regard to professional men, of which we could point out a 
very recent and most degrading example; but the pardiamentary reporters are now, in 
= cases, persons who ought to be far indeed above the contamination of any such 
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moral writings, and satires on vice and folly ih the abstract, or 
exposing and reprehending whole classes of those who indulge in 
them ; but we doubt the services of personal vituperation, and the 
exposure of individual conduct, by way of correction or example : 
and even if we thought this system efficacious, we are at a loss to 
know where such a tremendous power can be safely lodged. 
Horace requires the condition of spotless integrity as well as 
literary merit, in those who are to censure others with impu- 
nity :-— 
.  * si quis 
Opprobriis dignum latraverit integer upset 
—Solventur risu tabulze—tu missus abibis.’ 

And, doubtless, a perfect moral character might safely be invested 
with a censorship over folly and vice ; but trusted in the frail, irre- 
sponsible, and often mercenary hands. of anonymous writers, we 
are satisfied such powers are attended with evils far counter- 
balancing any good td be derived from them, Not one of the 
least of these accompanying evils is, the constant familiarity of 
the public mind with scenes and details of immorality which this 
system of exposure occasions. ‘The publications of the English 
press are disgraced and disfigured by a constant exhibition of vice 
in all its nauseating particulars and deformities, which is unknown 
to the press of other countries, and which, though undoubtedly 
arising from the superior freedom of publication in this country, 
must be reckoned among the heaviest prices paid by us for that 
great blessing. ‘There are few fathers of families in the respectable 
classes of society who are not in daily dread of the exposure of 
their children’s minds to the contaminating descriptions and details 
of our daily and weekly prints. ‘The proceedings of Courts of 
Justice and Police-offices supply abundance of this pernicious food, 
and in so doing, counterbalance much of the good derived from 
the reports of their proceedings ;—what is wanted is eked out 
by the current slanders of society, the careless and exaggerated 
reports of hireling news-purveyors, and the second-hand scandal of 
saloons and club-houses, Gossip and personality have always 
been the evils more or less incident to free publication; but 
we believe the present day has had the credit of seeing, for the 
first time, journals established and rising into sudden vogue and 
celebrity, on the mere unassisted pretensions of superiority in 
detraction, of an unrivalled supply of licentious tittle-tattle and 
details of modish intrigues, or a matchless audacity of malice, 
which spares neither rank, mor sex, nor innocence, in its scurrilous 
assaults, . It is most discreditable to society that such sordid and 
shameless appeals to the basest passions of our nature should 
meet with an encouragement and reward which enables the offen- 
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ders to set the laws at defiance, and pursue their profitable and 
abandoned trade, unchecked by the ineffectual inflictions of 
justice. 

. When we are told that the law which says fruth may be a libel 
is harsh and severe, that it tends to check censures on bad mea- 
sures of government—that it places the press in jeopardy when 
usefully holding up private vice, or exposing bad morals or bad 
taste, we beg, in refutation of all such objections, to refer to 
every reader’s experience of the actual contents of the publica- 
tions every day before his eyes. Does he there see any timid 
truckling to power ?—any crouching servility to rank and autho- 
rity ’—any cautious forbearance or pusillanimous delicacy towards 
vice and delinquency, or even towards harmless folly and absur- 
dity, whether titled or obscure ?—Is there any symptom of a 
terror of declaring, or even of exaggerating and exceeding, all pos- 
sible truth ?—any appearance of the timidity of men suffering under 
an oppressive law? If the opposite of all these symptoms distin- 
guishes, and often disgraces, the bold press of this day, we care 
not what the law may be in theory, (though we have already 
shown that its theoretical principle can scarcely ever bear severely 
on any public, or political, or useful discussion)—it is manifest 
that in practice and effect, at least, it is not to be charged with 
tyranny and oppression ;—that its errors, if it have them, are 
much rather on the side of leniency than of rigour—that it 
requires strengthening rather than relaxing. If the law be rigorous, 
it must, at least, be allowed that libel and slander, like heresy, 
prosper by persecution, And if the state of the press be that to 
which we have alluded, under a law which allows truth to be pro- 
secuted when defamatory, into what untried latitude of license might 
we expect it to rush, if the feeble fences of private life and fame 
were at one blow removed,—if unqualified impunity were declared 
for the publication of everything not false? Above all, when we 
have shown that what is called the harsh, but is in truth the feeble, 
effect of the law excluding evidence of truth, can really fall alone 
on that class of publications where the press commits its greatest, 
its most pernicious, and its least palliable excesses—we mean 
the libels on private character—we ask whether it would not be 
the height of rashness and impolicy to allow further license where 
too much exists already—where licentiousness is unmitigated by 
any of the laudable motives, or useful ends, which often go far to 
redeem the exuberances of political and speculative writers ? 

The truth is, the proceeding by indictment (which, it will be 
remembered, is the only proceeding applicable to libellous truth) 
so far from being a severe, is a too slight and inefficient check on 
the transgressions of the worst class of authors. Prosecutions 
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by indictment are extremely rare, and the reason is obvious, 
The individual libelled does not by this proceeding advance a 
step towards clearing his character—nay, by adopting a proceed- 
ing in which truth is no defence, he, in effect, makes a tolerably 
plain confession that there is some ground at least for the charges 
made against him; he thus goes into court to assert the strict, 
though, as we think, salutary and evidently not oppressive law, 
—that the libeller must be punished, although the victim admits 
some truth in the libel. This is a proceeding—like many other 
salutary proceedings—naturally open to popular objections against 
the party resorting to it; and he accordingly arms the defendant 
and his counsel with the opportunity, abundantly taken advantage 
of, to hold him up to the court and the world as evading the dis 
cussion of the truth of his conduct, and confessing himself guilty 
of what has been written against him. ‘This is insinuated and 
reiterated with such stress and explicitness, that although he walks 
out of court, having convicted the libeller, it is well understood and 
carefully published by the press, that his triumph is not that of 
entire innocence, but of an implied admission of at least partial 
guilt. When such is the effect of the proceeding, no wonder that 
few individuals, whose real misdeeds are published, think fit to 
prosecute, particularly when the prosecution publishes their delin- 
quencies to thousands, who would otherwise have never heard of 
their existence. When an instance, therefore, occurs (as it some- 
times, though rarely, does) of an offender being goaded by vehe- 
ment invective into a proceeding by indictment against writers who 
have stated his crimes to the world, the prosecution excites the more 
sensation from its extreme rarity; a clamour is raised, and echoed 
from journal to journal—the slanderous publishers feel their traffic 
endangered,—and writers of all kinds, naturally desirous not to 
lose a chance of acquiring extended power, join in filling the 
public ear with a cry, that the liberty of the press is in jeopardy. 
On all sides we hear the same clamours—that the law of libel is 
oppressive and tyrannical—that truth should be declared no libel: 
—and all this, simply because one individual has been found so 
unwise, Or so abandoned, as to be willing to confess, by implica- 
tion, his offendings, and to pay the price “of disgraceful notoriety, 
rather than leave unpunished the revealer of his iniquity. ‘To 
suppose that the press has really anything to fear from such prose- 
cutions, can only arise from a want of thorough knowledge of 
the nature and effects of the proceeding. It is, in fact, to suppose 
persons libelled to be uninfluenced by the ordinary motives of 
men,—gratuitous coveters of disgrace, and lovers) of costly expo- 
sure, when cheap concealment lies in their power. 
We will, however, fairly admit that if the proceeding ‘by indict- 
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ment were, in its practical effect, as severe a reprehension of pub- 
lishers of defamatory truth as it may appear to be in its principle— 
if it had anything like a tendency to repress all exposure whatever 
even of private delinquents—we should hesitate before we approved 
of such a proceeding. In the foregoing observations we beg dis- 
tinctly not to be considered as arguing for the entire. exclusion of 
the press from all censorship over private actions. In a limited 
degree we believe such exposures may occasionally be useful. But 
we impugn the prevalent and popular doctrine, that the press exer- 
cises a natural and salutary jurisdiction over all private vices and 
irregularities, as well as over public conduct and public affairs 
—that news-writers are the legitimate correctors of those who sin 
against morals without offending the law—and that the reprehen- 
sion of instances of private vice is as much their undoubted and 
legitimate province, as the. examination of political measures and the 
discussion of the public conduct of public men. Against this 
wide and novel extension of their sway we beg to protest as un- 
sound and dangerous ; and in opposition to it, we desire to im- 
press on the public what we conceive to be the great and necessary 
defects of this sort of censorship, and the evils inevitably incident 
to such interference of the press with private life. ‘The news-writers 
have at least ample scope and room enough already. ‘The risk at 
which truth is now published is, indeed, almost next to nothing. 
‘There is no liability to the civil action, which puts damages into 
the individual’s purse—no responsibility to the criminal information, 
which has the attraction of clearing up his fame. But there is 


the bare possibility of the assailed party being so destitute of 


common discretion and prudent advice as to come, without interest 
or advantage, a confitens reus, into a court, to degrade himself by 
convicting his adversary, on an indictment, in which the punish- 
ment of the defendant carries with it the ignominy of the prosecu- 
tor. ‘That the admission of proof of the truth of the thing, written 
would be no shield at all to the publishers of political and reli- 
gious libels, or any other libels than those on private character, 
we think we have sufficiently shown; and what better safeguard 
even personal defamers can desire against any excessive disposi- 
tion to prosecute private truths, than the natural aversion of men 
to public admission of delinquency, we confess we are at a loss 
to conceive. 

At the same time, however, that we think the allowing truth to 
be a defence would open a door to a mischievous increase of im- 
pertinent, immoral, and vexatious disclosures of private conduct, 
and would, by thus augmenting an existing evil, be highly preju- 
dicial to society, we must take the iiberty to remind, writers and 
publishers that such an alteration, if effected, would by no means 
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increase their powers in the degree which they may contemplate. 

They must not suppose that it is the exclusion of the evidence of 
truth which is the sole cause of their responsibility to the law, even 
in cases where they profess to set forth matters of fact. Any one 
who has observed proceedings of this kind in courts of justice, must 
have seen that in the majority of cases it is the manner as much, and 
even more, than the matter, which gives the sting to the libel, -—— 
which at once provokes the wrath of prosecutors, and influences 
juries to convict. [tis comparatively rare, indeed, to see a prose- 
cution founded on the naked and uncoloured statement of a 
fact, however inculpatory of an individual. It is the accom- 
panying venom and scurrility,—the hard names and epithets 
enveloping the statement—which exasperate parties to prosecute ; 

and these, it must be observed, would in general be almost 
equally libellous, whether truth formed a defence to a prosecu- 
tion or not. Even in the extraordinary instance to which we 
have just alluded, it is almost certain that, had the law allowed 
truth to be shown as a justification, the result of the prosecution 
must have equally been the conviction of the defendant; since, 
though the main facts of the libel might, perhaps, in that case, 
have been established by proof, the invective and abuse accompa- 
nying it were such as the judge and jury must have, in all proba- 
bility, held to be malicious and unjustifiable. And, indeed, even 
under the present state of the law, it seems to be clear, that the 
mere candid and unexaggerated statement of the fact of a party’s 
having been convicted of a crime, is not punishable as a libel, 

provided the writer can prove the truth of the statement by 
legal evidence, which, in the instance alluded to, it must be 
remembered, was not attempted. -In discussing another point, 
we shall presently allude to the authority of a very learned judge 
on the legality of such a statement. If writers will state facts 
with tolerable fairness and accuracy, and comment upon them 
with sobriety and moderation, they need not have much fear of 
prosecution, even where the statement may not be altogether well- 
founded ; and where the statement is true, they certainly need have 
no dread at all that proceedings will be adopted by which pro- 
secutors incur heavy expenses, and virtually stab their own charac- 
ters. In civil actions, where the truth is by law a perfect justifi- 
cation of the libel, experience constantly shows how the habitual 
exaggeration and inaccuracy of authors defeats the protection 
which the law would in this instance lend them. ‘The extreme 
difficulty of making out by evidence the truth of a libel in such a 
proceeding, so that the defendant shall obtain a verdict, is almost 
proverbial among lawyers. Such justifications are frequently 
abandoned as. hopeless on legal advice, and perpetually fail when 
attempted ; 
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attempted ; and one principal reason is, that it so rarely happens, 
that the author, even when the basis of his story is fact, has not 

one beyond the line of truth, either in his statements or his 
msinuations—or that he has not so mixed up his facts with general 
aspersion, that the libel contains much defamatory matter utterly 
incapable of proof. 

This is also one of the causes of the small damages so fre- 
quently given in actions for libel. Where the main imputations 
of the libel are proved to be true, but the author has superadded 
calumny incapable of proof, the damages are of course merely 
given for the excess. beyond the truth, and not in proportion to 
the general offensiveness of the whole composition. An objec- 
tion is sometimes made to the present state of the law, which 
allows to the plaintiff full costs, however small the damages 
he may recover. It is said that this gives occasion for vexatious 
actions, instigated by needy attornies for the mere object of costs, 
where the plaintiff is really indifferent to the aspersion, and would 
not, on his own account, institute any proceeding. ‘That this is 
sometimes the motive of such actions we doubt not. But that 
civil actions are, on the whole, by any means so frequent as to 
bear at all harshly on the transgressions of the press, we entirely 
deny. Indeed, the most intelligent aud best informed of those who 
have impugned the libel law in other points as severe, have made 
it matter of complaint that such proceedings are too rare, and that 
the remedy by civil action is not sufficiently efficacious in sup- 
pressing libels of falsehood; and when it is considered that the 
action only applies to check the statement of what is false, and 
is defeated at once when the libel is proved to be true, we can- 
not imagine a sound reason why such actions should be, in the 
slightest degree, discouraged, by depriving the plaintiff of costs, 
merely because the libel happens not to be of so aggravated 
a stamp as to call for severe damages. However opinions may 
differ as to the good arising from the publication of defamatory 
truth, no one will be hardy enough to contend that any benefit 
can result from the encouragement of calumnious falsehood. 

But an objection is made by persons whose acuteness gives 
weight to their remarks, that the exclusion of the evidence of 
truth in prosecutions has a pernicious eflect—in weakening the 
efficacy of the proceeding by indictment as a check on the evil 
of false libels. It is said that persons falsely calumniated are 
deterred from the proceeding by the fear of appearing to admit 
the slander; while at the same time the civil remedy by action is 
objectionable to persons of honour and delicacy, who dislike sub- 
mitting their characters to estimation in money by a jury. False 
libels, it is alleged, are thus not sufficiently punished ; and it is - 
tended, 
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tended, that if the truth were admitted as evidence, prosecutions 
would be more frequently resorted to by innocent individuals, who 
would then have no fear of endangering their fame, while they 
punished their calumniators. Now, we do not entirely agree in these 
premises,—and still less do we assent to the conclusion drawn 
from them. ‘Though we admit that the proceeding by indictment 
is not a very frequent mode of punishing the false libeller, on 
account of the objection above pointed out, yet it is by no means 
entirely inoperative for this object: instances do occasionally occur 
wherein public bodies, or individuals of high and unquestioned 
character, do brave the insinuations which may be made against 
them, and punish by indictment their false calummiators. And, 
indeed, we much doubt whether, in almost all such cases where 
the libel does not impute legal guilt, the prosecutor would not be 
allowed, if he pleased, to prove the falehood of the libel as a 
part of his case. In the King « Hatchard, Sta. Tria. vol. 32, 
p- 674, this course was adopted ; and the defendant was punished 
for a malignant libel by an indictment, without the least compro- 
mise of the prosecutor’s character. Nor can we admit that the civil 
action is by any means so rarely adopted, or is so efficacious a 
remedy, as this objection supposes. Our courts are very frequently 
occupied with such proceedings; and it is not unfrequent for 
such damages to be awarded, as at once punish the libeller, and 
cannot wound the honour of the most fastidious plaintiff. Be- 
sides, we think that this supposed delicacy on the part of 
persons libelled is more imaginary than real. It is pretty 
well understood that the damages given (although in principle 
compensatory, and not penal) are in reality the measure of the 
defendant’s offence, rather than of the plaintiff’s character—and are 
assessed more with reference to the malignity and offensiveness of 
the particular calumny, than to any supposed subtraction of general 
fame from the individual assailed. But besides this, the libeller 
of falsehood is almost always open (at least in cases of malig- 
nity in the statement) to penal proceedings by information 
granted by the court, in which the injured party has the double 
advantage of purging himself of the imputation, and of punishing 
his defamer by fine and imprisonment. If these modes are not 
sufficiently efficacious, we would have them rendered more so. 
If libellous falsehoods are not punished with sufficient rigour; 
let the laws be rendered more efficacious—but do not provide 
for their suppression at the expense of the only existing check 
against the libels of truth. In late times, too, the court of 
King’s Bench appear somewhat more readily to have granted 
criminal informations, in cases of clear malignity and falsehood of 
statement; and the distinction as to the rank and station of the 
applicants 
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applicants appears of late to have been -judiciously less attended 
to. We, of course, admit that the evil of false calumny is the 
greater, and is that which mainly demands legal reprehension ; 
—but, for the reasons before given, we think the slanders of truth 
are also rightly punishable,—and we are convinced that, if greater 
license is allowed for publishing defamatory truth, malignant 
falsehoods will infallibly follow in greater numbers in its train. 
But, we conceive the law, if left in its present condition, affords 
efficient modes of proceeding for checking the evils of both kinds ; 
and from the recent clamours of the press, it would appear as if 
the public had begun to feel their efficacy, and to testify this by a 
more frequent resort to them. If, however, the law requires to be 
strengthened in one quarter, let it not be by an imprudent relaxation 
in another. Let the remedy by criminal information be more ex- 
tensively applied by the court of King’s Bench, if the growing 
excesses of an over-active press are found to require such rigour. 
Let not the remedy by action be weakened by an alteration of 
the law as to costs; let aspersed parties be prompt to avenge 
their characters by appeal to the law ;—and, above all, let juries 
strictly do their duty. The libellers who deal in slander, whether 
false or true, will then, we conceive, find that their profits, enormous 
as these are, will fail to compensate them against the just inflic- 
tions of ‘the law. 

It is at least questionable whether, by allowing the evidence of 
truth, the law would in practice acquire an increased vigour 
against false libels. Attempts would be made in every pro- 
secution, by cross-examination of the prosecutor’s witnesses, if 
not by the production of direct evidence, to make out some show 
of colour for the statement; and the party falsely libelled would 
thus be assailed and annoyed, and would by no means find the 
road entirely smooth to the conviction of the libeller. But the 
main and pernicious consequence would be only to alter the cur- 
rent. of slander, and slightly to change its polluted channel. The 
malicious lies of the press might be.a little, we do not think they 
would be materially, lessened. But we are clear that the number 
of impertinent, and useless, and nauseous truths disclosed as to 
individuals, would be alarmingly increased. One great field of 
scurrilous personality being left beyond the law’s reach, the aim of 
cunning writers would be to asperse and abuse to the utmost, keep- 
ing within the bounds of fact. As far as the injury to the public 
mind is concerned, the evil would be the same,—contaminating 
exposures and immoral details are certainly not less pernicious to 
readers. when true than when false ; and, unfortunately, society is 
so constituted, that the supply of abundant materials for the cor- 
ruption of public taste and morals may at all times be.found with- 
out 
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out. wandering into the regions of absolute falsehood. The. press, 
if unrestrained by the law, would find a never-failing harvest of 
this sort in perfidious disclosures and unauthorized breaches of 
private confidence, without being driven to deviate into indictable 
fancies and dangerous inventions. The vicious appetite for slander 
and personality would thus be fed to satiety with scandalous exhi- 
bitions, only the more attractive for being strictly true—for which 
the publishers would be rewarded with profits proportionate to 
their zest, and such as would perpetually stimulate their mis- 
chievous curiosity, and afford them the means of continually 
widening and strengthening a system of lucrative espionnage on 
private actions. 

We must now offer a few observations on the important ques- 
tion, whether the truth of the libellous statement ought to be 
received in evidence in mitigation of the defendant’s guilt, when 
brought up for judgment. ‘The interest of the subject—and espe- 
cially at the present moment—must be our apology for the length 
to which these remarks are extending. Much doubt and discussion 
have arisen in our courts on this question ; and the practice on the 
subject does not appear to have been quite uniform. In the case 
of the King v. Finnerty, in 1811, affidavits of the truth of the 
facts stated were refused. They had been received in the 
prior case of the King v. Draper; but it would seem that 
this was by consent of the prosecutor. In the case of the 
King v. Burdett, 4 Barnewall and Alderson’s Reports, 321, 
the question was much considered and discussed. The libel 
there consisted of an inflammatory letter, written by Sir Francis 
Burdett to a friend, on the subject of the military force having been 
called out to disperse a seditious mob at Manchester ; this letter 
stated that unarmed and unresisting men, women, and children, 
had been maimed, cut down, and trampled upon by dragoons— 
which it styled ‘ an unparalleled and barbarous outrage,’ and the 
‘ commencement of a reign of terror and of blood.’ In mitigation 
of punishment, the defendant offered affidavits, setting forth the 
account which he had read in the newspapers of the transactions 
at Manchester; that, considering the unprovoked aggression of 
the military on the multitude to demand reprobation, he wrote 
the letter under excited feelings of indignation; that he had no 
seditious intention, nor any other purpose than that of rousing 
attention to what he considered a wanton outrage, and to the ex- 
treme danger of substituting military force for the civil power in 
the preservation of the peace. ‘These affidavits were received 
without the slightest objection; but other affidavits, stating the 
truth of the facts published in the newspapers as to the occur- 
rences at Manchester, were refused by the court, The noes 
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Chief Justice Abbott lays down the following, as it appears to us, 
most sensible rule :— 


‘It seems to me, that the proper course to adopt in the present 
stage of the proceeding, is to look at the situation in which the de- 
fendant himself was placed at the time he composed and published the 
libel, for which he is now called upon to answer. We should consider 
ourselves as possessing the same means of knowledge, and no other, 
of the matters which formed the inducement to the composition, which 
the defendant himself then possessed. He has informed us by his affi- 
davit, that he was induced to write and publish this address to his con- 
stituents, in consequence of representations seen in various news- 
papers, as to something that either had, or was supposed to have 
occurred, at Manchester. It seems to me, that we should do great 
injustice to the defendant if we were to allow ourselves to be induced, 
for the purpose of aggravating punishment, to receive any affidavits 
of the falsehood of those representations on which he tells us he 
was moved to write that which he did. I think as, on the one hand, 
we cannot with justice to the defendant receive such affidavits, so, on 
the other hand, we cannot receive affidavits which go to show that a 
great part of the representation contained in those newspapers, which 
led the defendant to express his feelings thus strongly, was founded in 
truth. The affidavit made by the defendant himself, stating that his 
feelings were strongly excited by the statement he had read in the 
newspapers, was most properly laid before us. To that, in forming an 
estimate of the character of that which was written by the defendant, 
I shall give its due and proper weight; but I am clearly of opinion 
that the affidavits now offered cannot be received.’ 

Mr. Justice Bayley, amongst other things, says— 

* The case of the King v. Horne has been mentioned. It is plainly 
distinguished from the case before the court, on the ground that the 
libel did not impute to any person there mentioned that they had been 
guilty of an indictable offence. It appears to me, upon the whole, that 
it would be a great obstruction to public justice, and a great stigma on 
the administration ‘of justice in this country, if in a collateral way in a 
transaction in which the public mind may happen to be interested, any 
person by a voluntary publication on hi: part should be at liberty to raise 
the question whether particular individuals had or had not been guilty of 
particular crimes, instead of doing so in a constitutional mode by bringing 
forward the charges against those individuals openly, and giving them a 
fair opportunity of defending themselves against the accusation. I think, 
therefore, these affidavits cannot be read.’ 

This important case has, therefore, settled that where the libel 
alleges the commission of any act legally criminal, the defendant 
cannot be heard to extenuate his guilt by proving the crime to 
have been actually committed; and whether the crime is imputed 
to the party directly libelled, or to other parties incidentally no- 
ticed, would make no difference—the law most properly refusng 
to 
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to hear grave charges of offence made against individuals on mere 
affidavit, and in an incidental and collateral manner, where no 
regular proceeding for punishment has been taken against them. 
This is the language of sense and philosophy, as well as of law. 
Cicero, in commending the punishment of libels, says—‘ Preclare 
—judiciis, enim, ac magistratuum desceptationibus legitimis pro- 
positam viam, non poetarum ingeniis habere debemus, nec pro- 
brum audire, nist e@ lege ut respondere liceat et judicio defendere.” 
—De Republica, lib. iv. Had the acts charged against the 
troops at Manchester by the letter of Sir F. Burdett not amounted 
to legal offences, but only to moral crimes, we conceive that the 
court would, in all probability, have come to the same decision ; 
though, had the facts alleged as the basis of the libel been entirely 
innocent and indifferent, no objection at all could have arisen 
to their being proved,—if their proof could have answered any 
object of the defendant. Indeed this was the case in the trial of 
Horne Tooke, where evidence of the firmg of the troops on the 
rebels was received; the terms of the libel in that case in fact im- 
puting no kind of guilt to the troops. ‘The decision in the King 
v. Burdett certainly does not go the length of expressly deter- 
mining, that the truth is inadmissible in mitigation, where the 
libel imputes any mere moral offence. ‘The reasoning of the 
learned judges, however, seems to tend to such a conclusion. 
Mr. Justice Bayley alludes to certain possible cases, in which 
the truth might be heard in mitigation; but he does not by any 
means hint that this would be so in cases of ordinary libels, im- 
puting vice or immorality ;—he mentions merely the publication of 
a specific statement of a party having been legally convicted of 
an offence. He says,— 

‘In the observations I have made, I have confined myself to those 
cases in which the charge is a charge of an indictable offence. There may 
by possibility be cases in which the publication may be a libel or not, ac- 
cording as the fact be true or false. And in such cases, where the false- 
hood is essential to constitute the crime, or the truth is sufficient to do 
away the crime, as it seems to me, the truth may possibly be received in 
evidence. I do not, therefore, mean to say, that there may not be some 
cases in which the truth may be brought forward as an answer to the 
charge, or as a mitigation of punishment. I will put a very plain and 
familiar case. Suppose that I publish that, on such a day, a man was 
convicted of perjury, and the fact was so; am I then to be indicted for 
telling the public that he was convicted of perjury? I am at liberty to 
show that he was indicted for the crime ; that he was convicted, and that 
therefore there was no offence in my making that communication to the 
public of an existing fact. That is one instance, and very probably 
many other instances ejusdem generis might be put.’ 

The case here supposed by the learned judge is really, as his 
lordship 
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lordship observes, one in which the truth would be admitted as a 
defence to the prosecution in foto, and not merely as a mitigation 
of. punishment; and it confirms the observations which we have 
before made as to the latitude allowed for the plain statement of a 
fact, such as the conviction of a party of a crime, which would 
almost always be held innocent—though the exaggerated and virulent 
blazoning forth, with calumnious comments, or the malicious repe- 
tition of, “the very same fact, might be held, as it was in the late in- 
stance before alluded to, a malicious and illegal publication. We 
have, therefore,the high authority of Mr. J ustice Bayley, for saying 
that the press would incur no danger by the simple and often useful 
statement of the fact of a party having been convicted of a crime in a 
court;—and this, although the statement is made or alluded to quite 
independently ofa regular report of the judicial proceedings, which 
is the supposition of the learned judge—it being always remem- 
bered that, in order to justify such a statement, it would be neces- 
sary to give legal and regular proof of the fact of the party’s con- 
viction, in answer to the proceeding for the libel. 

The law being, therefore, as we conceive, settled, or nearly 
settled, that the truth of libellous imputations cannot be given 
in evidence in mitigation of punishment, whether the calumny im- 
putes a legal or only a moral crime, we will offer a few words on 
the soundness and propriety of the law, in point of reason and 
justice. The question is one of much nicety and difficulty. , It is 
obvious that, in estimating the degree of a defendant’s guilt, every- 
thing ought to be heard by the court that tends to throw light 
on his animus and intent, in which his legal guilt is held to reside ; 
while nothing of course can consistently be received, which goes 
to deny any facts or inferences established by the previous verdict 
of the jury. The evidence of the truth of the libel certainly 
is not fairly open to objection on this latter ground; since 
the verdict of the jury by no means establishes the falsehood 
of the composition—its truth or falsehood being considered as 
collateral to the inquiry at the trial. The question then is, does 
showing the truth of the statement necessarily, or even probably, tend 
to reduce the malicious intent of the defendant ?—does it tend to 
raise a presumption of a motive comparatively innocent and harm- 
less? ‘That it does not tend to reduce the offensive and hurtful 
character of the writing is obvious; but is the malice of the pub- 
lisher necessarily or even probably less in the case of a true than of 
a false libel? We confess, we do not think that the truth raises 
any such presumption ; and we think that, on sound principle, the 
law is right in excluding the evidence in this last stage of the pro- 
ceedings. We conceive » that the evidence is inadmissible here, pre- 
cisely on the.same grounds-on which it is rightly excluded on the 
question 
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question ‘ guilty, or not guilty.’ If the proof of the truth does not 
tend (as,we think it does not) to raise any presumption of abso-~ 
lute innocence in the publisher, we do not see in what way it 
has a tendency to show his comparative innocence—his less degree 
of guilt. The fact really arising here for investigation is not 
so much the fact of truth or falsehood in the statement, as the 
deferidant’s supposition and belief on that subject. The de- 
fendant’s object should be, not so much to prove the actual truth, 
which will stiil leave his motive uncertain, as to show that he had 
every good reason to think the matter true, or at least no reason 
at all to suppose it false—which goes directly to negative a mali- 
cious design. ‘This is the line drawn by the Lord Chief Justice 
in the King v. Burdett. ‘To show that the defendant knowingly 
and wilfully published a false libel, makes strongly in aggravation 
of his guilt ; but the proof of the falsehood alone would have no 
such tendency, unless his knowledge were also established. in the 
same way the defendant, by merely proving the truth of the libel, 
would not do enough, unless he went on to prove other circum- 
stances, tending to reduce the presumption of malice—as, an inten- 
tion to caution others, a publication limited to persons whom the 
matter concerned, &c. ‘The mere fact of the truth is consistent 
with aggravated malice against the object of the writing—or with 
mischievous designs tow ards society ; and when other exculpatory 
circumstances as to the manner . of the publication, and the 
accompanying or subsequent conduct of the defendant are 
shown, it is these circumstances that tend to diminish the degree 
of malice—but they would have this effect in a great, and generally 
in an equal degree, whether the libel were false or true. To 
show that the defendant was the mere publisher, and not the 
author, of the libel—that he received it m the regular course of 
his business from a writer in whom he had reason to confide— 
that he published a full apology to the party injured—that he 
had never sold a copy of the libel since the action was raised— 
all these facts are admissible as weighing clearly and strongly 
in reduction of the defendant’s guilty mtent; and proof of 
the contrary facts is, of course, admissible in aggravation of 
his guilt: but all these palliations ‘equally apply, whether the libel 
be true or false. If, indeed, the prosecutor endeavours to aggra- 
vate the punishment, by giving evidence of the falsehood of the 
libel, and of the defendant’s knowledge of such falsehood, we do 
not see how the defendant can in justice be precluded from 
opposing this evidence, by showing the truth of his statement, 
‘Though even here it would be more strictly to his purpose to 
show that he firmly believed, on plausible grounds, that it was 
true at the time of the publication ; for this evidence goes directly 
to 
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to the innocence of his motive,—whereas proving the actual truth of 
his story is still not inconsistent with the supposition, that he 
published it maliciously, and believing it false. Whether a pro- 
secutor ought to be allowed to press for a severe sentence, by 
proving the defendant to be the fabricator of the libel, knowing 
its falsehood, is another question; though we confess we think 
this is a crime so far aggravated above the ordinary guilt of casual 
publishing in haste or negligence, that the court ought to 
hear such facts in awarding the punishment. According, how- 
ever, to the rule of the King v. Burdett, it is clear, that 
neither the falsehood nor the truth can be received in proof, 
where the calumny imputes an indictable crime; and, from the 
language of the Lord Chief Justice, it is. obvious that his acute- 
ness saw that proof of the mere falsehood by the prosecutor has 
really no bearing on the point of the degree of guilt, unless the 
evidence goes further, and shows the defendant’s knowledge of the 
falsehood ;—in the same way that his lordship considered that the 
actual truth of the occurrences at Manchester could not extenuate 
Sir Francis Burdett’s letter, when it appeared that the letter was 
written merely on the faith of a newspaper report, and in igno- 
rance whether the alleged occurrences were. really true or false. 

In the case, therefore, of a prosecutor seeking to enhance the 
punishment, by showing the falsehood and the guilty knowledge of 
it, and in this case alone, we think the defendant ought to be 
allowed to rebut the evidence against him by proving the truth of 
his libel. Where the highly-aggravated guilt of being the mali- 
cious inventor of a calumny is sought to be fixed on the libeller, 
he must be allowed to meet such an attempt by adequate evidence ; 
but where the defendant stands before the court as the mere pub- 
lisher of a defamatory statement, neither the false and malicious 
invention thereof, nor even the guilty knowledge of its falsehood 
being charged upon him, we think the truth of the statement is 
really immaterial to the question touching the amount of his 
malice; and, we conceive, that evidence im mitigation can, in 
such case, only be fairly sough* in collateral circumstances attend- 
ing, preceding, or following the publication, which go to the very 
root of the defendant’s views and intentions in putting it forth. 
If this be a correct view of the matter on principle, it 1s obvious 
that, practically considered, the allowing the defendant to repeat 
his libel with proofs in the face of the court, by way of mitigation 
of his guilt, is a proceeding most offensive to the court, open to 
most grave objections, in fact likely to be attended with all the 
bad effects which, as we have before shown, must follow from 
allowing such evidence in total bar. of the proceeding. It would 
also have one additional and serious evil, viz., that the trial of the 
truth 
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truth or falsehood of the libel must, in this stage of the proceed- 
ing, be upon affidavits, cut off, therefore, from the advantage of 
cross-examination, or any of the other safeguards which attend a 
vivd voce inquiry. In the case before supposed, where the prose- 
cutor himself calls for such a trial, by producing affidavits proving 
the falsehood of the writing, he, and not the defendant, is the 
cause of the investigation of the question; and it might perhaps 
form a recommendation of the plan of allowing a prosecutor to 
open this question, by proving the falsehood, accompanied with 
guilty knowledge, in aggravation, that this course would free the 
proceeding by indictment from the objection before alluded to, 
—namely, that it amounts almost to a tacit admission of guilt on 
the part of the prosecutor. 

One word more on the practical execution of the law which we 
have been reviewing and discussing. We have before applauded 
the wisdom of the legislature, which intrusts the application of 
so critical a code to the pure and popular tribunal of a jury. If 
our property and lives are safe i their hands, individual fame, 
‘the outwork which defends all other possessions, and makes 
them all valuable,’ must equally depend for security on their 
verdicts. We trust that juries will never forget that they are 
invested by the law of libel with a two-fold trust; and that while 
they are the guardians of all useful freedom of discussion, they are 
the constitutional safeguards on which society relies against 
anonymous detraction and ribaldry. It is with them in prac- 
tice to draw the delicate line between the legitimate uses and 
the pernicious excesses of authorship; and let them remember, 
that while the press justly looks to them for defence against any 
arbitrary aggressions of power, the public equally demand at their 
hands effectual protection against licentious invasions from the 
press. It is not less their duty to check its excesses, than to 
guard its legitimate exertions from obstruction. By the help of 
juries the press has triumphed over all its enemies and antagonists, 
and is in possession of an authority and influence daily increasing, 
and already immeasurably beyond anything that could have been 
anticipated, even at a very short distance of time. It is for juries 
now to defend society and individuals against the excesses of a 
triumph valuable in itself, but indescribably perilous in the extra- 
vagances to which it has a tendency. They saved the press from 
becoming a victim,—let them restrain it from growing into a tyrant. 
Let them not fancy (though many noisy writers perpetually tell 
them so) that injury and persecution are, in all circumstances, 
the characteristics of the press when it appears in a court, or 
severity and oppression the invariable attributes of those who make 
complaints against it. Let them separate clearly in their minds 
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between the public discussions and animadversions, and the private 
inquisitions and calumnies of authors, Let them never imagine 
that they are serving the cause of useful freedom of. discussion, 
by shielding from punishment that scurrility, which is separated 
from it bya broad and palpable line, not to be confounded by all 
the efforts of interested writers, who would abuse the valuable 
immunities of the press to the wretched purposes of venal 
detraction, and a lucrative pandaring to the morbid tastes of the 
public. But, above all, let them not fancy that the undefined and 
peculiar nature of the libel-law can ever leave them, consistently 
with their consciences or their oaths, any latitude to adjust, and 
balance, and legislate on the cases coming judicially before them. 
It is not for them, in their ministerial office, to speculate, whether 
the law is wise or unwise in declaring, as it does, that a writing 
tending to defame, or degrade, or render ridiculous an individual, 
is a punishable libel; while such is the undoubted law, jurors are 
bound by their oaths to respect and enforce it, whenever its viola- 
tion is established before them, as much as if fifty statutes had 
defined its terms. When they are satisfied that the writing prose- 
cuted has the illegal tendency, it is not for them to canvass, 
whether, under all the circumstances, it is fit or unfit that it 
should be punished—whether the probable sentence or the costs of 
a conviction may or may not be a hard measure of justice on the 
individual libeller. If they see clearly the illegal tendency and 
quality of the writing, they cannot acquit, from any such considera- 
tions, without tampering with their consciences, and perilously 
violating a religious obligation. If motives and views of this sort 
ought not to influence jurors, we believe they are, and ever 
will be, equally above being swayed by the insolent intimidations 
and the insidious flatteries by which certain parts of the press 
unblushingly endeavour to practise on them. Let them not mis- 
take the interested clamours of journalists (differing on all possible 
subjects, and only unanimous on their own right to ‘full and 
eternal privilege of tongue’) for the voice of the public at large. 
When an acquitted journal overloads them with its interested 
gratitude, put forth with all the consequential air of an award of 
impartial praise, let them not become the dupes of such shallow 
flattery, which they could only laugh at if addressed to them by 
any other defendant, not the proprietor of a printing press: and 
when they fearlessly do their duty, in convicting a libeller accord- 
ing to law, let not their satisfaction of conscience be diminished, 
or their firmness shaken by the threats or insinuations, which the 
convicted defendant and his literary compeers may put forth, with 
the. pompous pretensions of expressing the public censure, when, 
in truth, they are only upholding ‘their private and ‘pecuniary 
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imterests. The applause or disapprobation of a plaintiff or de- 
fendant can never be the guide of an honest juror im the discharge 
of his duty; an approving conscience, and public respect, will 
make him despise alike interested censures and suspicious 
eulogy. 








Note t the Article on the Sandwich Islanders. (p. 419.) 


Since the preceding pages have been struck off, we have been favoured 
with the following hteral copy of a letter of Boki, (which we pledge 
ourselves to be genuine,) confirming what we have stated with regard to 
the conduct of the American missionaries at the Sandwich Islands. 


Island of Woahoo, Jan. 24, 1826. 

Sir,—I take this opportunity to send you thes fu lines, hopping the 
will find you in good health, as ples god the leve me at present. I am 
sorrey to inform You that Mr. Pitt (Karaimakoo) has gon thro four 
opperashons sine you sailed from here, but thank god he is now much 
better, and we ar in hops of his recovery, and I am verey sorey to tell 
you that Mr. Bingham the head of the Misheneres is trieng evere thing 
in his pour to have the Law of this country in his own hands. all of us 
ar verry happy to have sum pepel to instruct us in what is rite and good 
but he wants us to be intirly under his laws which will not do with 
the natives. I have don all in my pour to prevent it and I have don it 
as yet, Ther is Cahomano wishes the Misheneres to have the whol 
atority but I sholl prevent it as long as I cane, for if the have ther will 
be nothing donein thes Ilands not even cultivation for ther own use. [ 
wish the pepel to reid and to rite and likewise to worke, but the Mishe- 
neres have got them night and day old and young so that ther is verrey 
little don her at present. The pepelin general ar verrey much discetis- 
fied at the Misheneres thinking they will have the laws in ther own 
hands. Captain Charlton has not arived from Otiety which makes me 
thing sumthing has hapned tohim. Mr. Bingham has gone so far as to 
tell thes natives that nether king George nor Lord Biron has any regard 
for God, or aney of the English cheefs, that they are all bad pepel but 
themselves, and that ther is no Redemsion for aney of the heads of the 
English or American nations. God send you good health and a long 
life. 

Mrs. Boki sends her kind love to Lord Biron and Mr. Camrone and 


the Hon, Mr. Hill. ‘ 
(Signed) NA-BOKI. 








Note on Life Assurance. (See Article I. in last Number.) 


We find it necessary to offer a caution to our readers with reference 
to one part of the article on Life Assurance in our last Number. At 
page 9 is inserted a Table of the rates of profit charged by the various 
offices at the presumed average age of forty-six, which, in conjunction 
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with the sentence which immediately follows, may produce an impres- 
sion that the Table affords a fair criterion by which to judge of the 
comparative rates charged by the different companies at the various 
periods of life. This impression, however, would be incorrect ; and 
we therefore hasten, in justice to our subject and to the Assurance 
Companies, to rectify it. 

The tables of mortality chiefly used by the Assurance Companies, are 
those of Northampton and Carlisle. The premiums calculated from 
the Carlisle tables are lower, on the younger lives, than those framed 
from the Northampton rates of mortality ; but, on the other hand, they 
are higher on the older lives. This being the case, it is obvious that 
the rate of profit charged by the various Companies, at different periods 
of life, must necessarily vary, and consequently that the Table referred 
to, though accurate as it respects the comparative rates of profit charged 
at one age, is wholly inaccurate if it be taken as a guide to the compa- 
rative rates of profit which are charged at all ages. We shall endea- 
vour to make the matter perfectly clear by an example :—At the age of 
forty-six, the premium of the Sun, and of the Alliance Companies; 
which use the Carlisle tables, is 4/. Os. 5d. per cent., while at that age 
the premium of the Equitable, which makes use of the Northampton 
tables, is only 4/. Os. 2d., and of the Guardian, 3/. 17s. 8d. per cent. 
But, on the other hand, taking the age of twenty-one, the premium of 
the Alliance and the Sun is only 1. 17s. 11d. per cent., while that of 
the Equitable is 2/. 4s. 6d., and of the Guardian, 2/. 1s. 10d. per cent. 
We have no doubt that this explanation will remove any misconception 
that may have arisen on the point in question. 


Among several communications which we have received on this 
subject, one appears to us to deserve a place in our pages. The author 
expresses his opinion that both Mr. Babbage and his reviewer have 
taken an erroneous view of some part of the subject. ‘ Mr. B. (he 
says) - seems to have an unreasonable prejudice against such societies 
having a capital. Now, I acknowledge this to be unnecessary, where 
the premium, as in the Equitable, is much higher than the waste of life 
requires ; but if a society be established on the principle of taking the 
lowest possible premium, there can be no doubt but that a capital is then 
necessary for the security of the assured. In p. 12 (of the Review) 
there is an extract, in which Mr. Babbage makes a comparison between 
two societies, one of which has a capital of 200,000/., and he supposes 
the profits in each to be the same: in the division of the septennial 
profits to the assured, he makes them in one case 15,000/., in the other, 
50,000/. This supposes that the capital has been shut up in a chest, 
quite unpreductive,—a plan, it is presumed, which no society ever adopts : 
if the directors make five per cent. on it, the dividend to the assured will 
be the same in both cases ; and I am surprised that this has been over- 
looked. Both Mr. Babbage and his reviewer are, in my opinion, wrong 
in their views of the principle on which the bonus should be given. The 
former says, “ those who live longest will be the gainers, whilst _- 
' ; who 
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who are short-lived will be the losers ;” and the reviewer sanctions this 
opinion, which I think I can show to be erroneous. The average age 
at which persons insure lives, is about forty-six: I will suppose that one 
hundred persons of that age insure their lives for 100/. The expecta- 
tion of life to each is twenty years ; they ought, therefore, to pay such 
an annual premium as would, aiter paying the expenses of the society, 
at the end of twenty years leave a balance of 10,000/., to pay 100/. to 
each assurer. I will, for example’s sake, suppose that four per cent. is 
exactly adapted to that purpose. If fifty of them die before the end of 
twenty years, the other fifty must live as many years respectively, after 
the twenty years, as the former died before them. I will take an ex- 
treme case: A, dies at the end of one year; B. must therefore live 
thirty-nine years to compensate for A.’s earlydeath. A. will receive 100/. 
after having paid 4/. 4s. including the year’s interest on the premium; 
B. will afterwards receive the same sum, after having paid 456/. 7s. 6d., 
calculating the amount of the annuity paid by him at compound interest 
of five per cent. C. dies at the end of twenty years, when he will get 
back exactly what he has paid. Here can be no bonus on the supposi- 
tion that four per cent. premium would exactly pay every assurer ; 
if there was, who ought to have it? for that is the simple question. 
I should say, neither A., nor C., but B. only. The equitable rule, then, 
would be, that the bonus should be given to those only who have sur- 
vived the expectation of life. Now if five per cent. premium instead 
of four be paid, the additional 1/, will in time furnish a bonus ; C, will 
now have paid his 100/. rather before the end of twenty years, and when- 
ever that is, that is the exact period when he ought to begin to receive 
it, and in an increasing ratio, and at a faster rate, as he gets older. If 
this be a correct view of the subject, the opinion of the longest livers 
being the gainers, and the short-lived the losers, must be erroneous ; 
and the principle adopted by the Equitable is, in some degree, correct. 
As they cannot calculate for every particular case, some general plan 
must be adopted. That of dividing the members into nearly two equal 
parts, and giving the bonus to the earlier half of the members, is on the 
principle I have stated; but I must allow that a much more equitable 
mode might be adopted. For if D. insures at twenty, and immediately 
after E. at seventy, according to my principle D. ought not to receive 
any of the bonus till he has been a member nearly thirty-three years, 
but E. after rather less than eight years ; whereas it appears to me that 
by the plan adopted by the Equitable, they will come among “ the elect” 
about the same time. I know nothing of the detail of a life-assurance 
office, and therefore, perhaps, my plan may be impracticable on account 
of the trouble it would occasion ; but at present it appears to me that 
the following might be adopted :—There are about 10,000 members 
im the Equitable, and if the average of the lives, when they begin insur- 
ing, is forty-six, they would, I believe, die in about twenty-five years, 
though not according to the Northampton tables ; consequently, to keep 
up the number, there must annually be four hundred new members. 
They might be put into classes differing in their ages five years; %. e. 
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from twenty to twenty-five, from twenty-five to thirty, and so on: 
against each class might be put the expectation of life appertaining to 
it, taking into the calculation how much earlier it ought to be in con- 
sequence of the premium received being greater than is necessary, and 
at the end of that period, the class would come in among “ the elect.” 
This plan I should think might be rendered practicable, and I am sure it 
is equitable; but that of giving new members a bonus before they have 
paid up the sum insured, when the old ones have paid so largely, would 
be “inequitable.” 

‘ I am aware of the note at p. 25, and am so puzzled by it, that I sus- 
pect there must be some error in the premises. It cannot for a mo- 
ment be disputed, that the society must lose by every member who 
dies before he has paid in premiums, with the accumulated interest on 
them, the amount of his policy: the note says it loses by the old members ; 
it necessarily follows that the intermediate members must suffer ; for if 
one set gain, another must lose, to make things even. Be that, how- 
ever, as it may, the principles I have laid down do not appear to me to 
be affected by it. There have been, I suspect, two sources of profit to 
the Equitable, which have not been sufficiently considered by the public. 
The society had to feel its own way, and therefore, very properly, they 
were parsimonious at first in the division of their savings, which havin 
gone on accumulating at compound interest, when the public funds 
were low, and their calculations were only at the rate of three per cent. 
interest, have now amounted to a vast sum. A part of this ought, in 
equity, to be given to the heirs of those members who died after they 
had paid in premiums the amount of their policies: this, I suppose, is 
impossible, and therefore the old members now may be deriving a more 
than equitable advantage from the above forbearance in not making an 
earlier distribution of the savings. I hope this accumulation will never 
make this society, under any future actuary, too prodigal of its bounty : 
during its existence, no mortal epidemic has prevailed ; but the society 
ought not to act as if no such disorder ever could happen. 

‘I suspect that another source of profit to the society, and which of 
course did not enter into their calculations when first’established, arises 
from the policies which they purchase, which, I understand, are nume- 
rous, and for which they give a very inadequate value. A friend of 
mine applied, about ten years since, to the society to purchase his 
policy, for which they offered him 487/. I had great difficulty in pre- 
vailing on him not to sell it, as the offer was a very inadequate one. . It 
was a mere whim that he wished to get rid of it, as he did not want the 
money, and the premium was at the time no object to him; had he 
wanted the money, so little did he understand the business, that I am 
sure he would have taken the 4877. Had I offered him 600/., I have no 
doubt but he would have accepted the offer, and this I was only pre- 
vented doing by his being a particular friend: I should have thought 
I had done wrong had his early death made it a profitable concern to 
me. I prevailed on him to keep it, and about nine years after, as one 
of his executors, I received from the office above five times the aor 
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of what he had been offered by the society. If, therefore, the society 
had purchased this policy, they would have derived great profit from it 
This person was, | think, a member about twenty-three years; that 
is, he had paid twenty-three premiums,—his bonus amounted either 
to sixty-six or seventy-three per cent., (not having the accounts at 
hand, I cannot exactly say which, but 1 think the former.) He had 
survived the expectation of life some years; and he did not get a great 
deal beyond what compound interest would have given him. I conceive 
that the waste of life is much less than it was thirty or forty years since, 
judging from the population returns ; and if this be true, it is an unan- 
swerable| argument against the opinions of those who are factiously 
crying out that the poor are much worse off than formerly ; for though 
temperance is the parent of longevity, distress and want cannot be.’ 


We shall, ere long, enter at greater length into the subject to which 
this communication refers, but in the meantime thought it fair to the 
author and to the Assurance Offices to give publicity to his suggestions 
in this manner. 
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An Illustrated Introduction to Lamafck’s Conchology. By E, A, Crouch, F.L.S. 
Royal 4to, 11. 11s. 6d. plain ; 31. 3s, coloured, 
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Medical Botany. By J. Stephenson, M.D., and J. Churchill, Esq., Surgeon. No. I. 
Royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Materia Indica. By Whitelaw Ainslie,M.D.,M.R.A.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 21. 

Horits Siccus haatibaente 11. each. 

Prodromus Plantarum Indie Occidentalis, tam in Oris Americ Meridionalis, quam in 
Insulis Antillicis; Nova Genera et Species hactenus ignotas complectens. Dig. G. 
Hamilton, M.D. 8vo. fig. 5s. 

P. de la Llave et F. Lepargo, Novorum Vegetabilium Descriptiones. Fasc. I. et 2us 
8maj. Mexici, 1825. 5s. 

Index to the First Twenty Volumes of the Quarterly Journal of Science. 8ve. 7s, 6d. 

Elements of Chemistry. By Edmund Turner, M.D. 8vo. 16s. 


PHILOLOGY. 
Sequel to the Diversions of Purley. By John Barclay. 8vo. 7s. 


A Compendious Spanish Grammar, By Rev. F. Nolan, 8vo. 4s. Also in French, 
Italian, and Latin, 4s, 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND. 


Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By Dugald Stewart, Esq. F.R.SS. 
Lond, and Edin. formerly Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Vol. III. with additions to the first volume. 4to. 21. 2s. 


NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 


The Gold-headed Cane. With numerous Wood-engravings of Portraits and Subjects 
of Interest. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. i 

Early Metrical Tales. 12mo. 9s, 

The Works of Grace Kennedy. 6 vols. 12mo, 42s, 

Prose and Poets. 3 vols, 12mo. 24s. 

German Romances. By the Translator of Wilhelm Meister. 4 vols. post 8vo. 36s. 

The Wolfe of Badenoch, A Historical Romance of the Fourteenth Century. By the 
Author of Lochandhu, 

Elizabeth de Bruce. By the Author of Clan-Albin. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Arwed Gyllensterna, A Tale of the Eighteenth Century. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

Tales of a Pilgrim. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Valleys ; or Scenes and Thoughts from Secluded Life. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 

Stories of Chivalry ; and Vagaries in Quest of the Wild and the Whimsical. By Pierce 
Shafton, Gent. 8vo. 7s. 

POETRY. 


The Last Canto of Childe Harold. By Lamartine. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Siege of Carlaverock. A French Poem, containing an account of the Siege and 
Capture of Carlaverock Castle, in Scotland, by King Edward [. in June, 1301. With 
a Translation ; an Historical and Topographical Account of the Castle, and Memoirs 
of all the Individuals who are mentioned, By N, H. Nicolas, Esq., F.S.A. With 
upwards of 100 Wood-cuts of Arms. 4to. 

Orlando Furioso, in English Prose, from the Italian of Ludovico Ariosto. With Notes 
by Christopher Johnson. Vol. I, 8vo. 9s. 

The Art of War, a Poem, in Six Books. By Frederick III. King of Prussia ; translated 
by Miss Hamilton. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Valentine Verses; or Lines of Truth, Love, and Virtue. By the Rev. Richard Cob- 
bold, A.M. With two Portraits, and upwards of 100 original designs executed by 
the Author. 8vo, ll. 10s. 

Glyndwr. A Prize Poem. By John Vaughan Lloyd, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 

Fragments in Verse. By Ann Butler. 18mo. 4s. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Definitions in Political Economy, preceded by an Inquiry into the Rules which ought to 
guide Political Economists in the Definition and Application of their Terms. With 
Remarks on the Deviations from these Rules in Practice. By the Rev, T. R. Malthus. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Remarks on an Address to the Members of the New Parliament, on the Proceedings of 
the Colonial Department, with respect to the West India Question, By a Member of 
the late Parliament. 8vo. 

An Exposition of Fallacies on Rents, Tithes, &c., containing an Examination of Mr, 
Ricardo’s Theory of Rent. 3s. 6d. 

Views on the Subject of Corn and Currency. By Thomas Joplin, Esq. 8vo. 4s. 

The National Interest Considered ; or the relative Importance of Agriculture and Fo- 
reign Trade. By John Bennett, Esq. M.P. 2s. 6d. 


Roman Catholic Question. 


The Papal Supremacy ; with Remarks on the Bill for restoring the Intercourse between 
the See of Rome and the United Kingdom, passed by the Commons, and rejected by 
the Lords, in the year 1825. By John Cross, Serjeant-at-Law. A New Edition, 
revised. 8vo. 3s. 

Letter to the Right Hon. George Canning, on the Bill of 1825, for removing the dia- 
qualifications of His Majesty’s Roman Catholic Subjects, and on his Speech in sup- 
port of it. By the Rev. H. Philpotts, D.D,, Rector of Stanhope. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Catholic Emancipation Considered on Protestant Principles ; in a Letter to the Right 
Hon, the Earl of Liverpool, By an Irish Member of Parliament, 8vo, 1s, 6d, 


THEOLOGY, 

The Greek Testament, with English Notes. By the Rev. E, Valpy, B.D. 3 vols. 8vo. 
21. 5s. 

The Gospel of St. Luke; (in Greek) with English Notes, By the Rev. J.R. Major, 
A.M. 12s. 8vo. 

The Comprehensive Bible; containing the Authorized Version, with copious Prefaces 
and Indexes. Small 4to. ll. 10s. ; large 4to, 2i. 5s. ; royal 4to. 31. 10s, 

The Whole Works of Edward Reynolds, D.D., Lord Bishop of Norwich, With a Life 
of the Author, by A. Chalmers, Esq. 6 vols. 8vo. 31. 

A New Translation of the Book of Job, By the Rev. John Fry, B.A. 8vo. 12s. : 

Sermons, partly illustrative of the Devotional Services of the Church of England. By 
the Rev. Thomas Sims, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons, chiefly Doctrinal, with Notes. By George D’Oyley, D.D., F.R.S., Rector ef 
Lambeth. 8vo. 12s. 

The Doctrine and Law of Marriage, Adultery, and Divorce. By Hector Davies Mor- 
gan, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. Ll. 10s. 

Romanism contradictory to the Bible; or the peculiar Tenets of the Church of Rome, 
as exhibited in her accredited formularies, contrasted with the Holy Scriptures. By 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, M.A. 12mo. Is. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Historical Antiquities of Hertfordshire. By Sir H, Chauncey, Bart, 2 vols, 8vo. 
¥. 10s., royal 8vo. 22. 5s. 

Yorkshire Scenery; engraved by G. Cooke, Esq. and other eminent Artists, from 
Drawings, by T. C. Hofland, Esq., W. Cowen, &c. &e. By E. Rhodes, Royal 8yo. 
18s.; small 4to. 12, 4s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, . 


Voyage of H. M. S. Blonde, to the Sandwich Islands, in 1824-5, for the purpose of 
conveying the Bodies of their late King and Queen to their native Country. Com- 
prising also many interesting Anecdotes of their Majesties and Suite. Captain the 
Right Hon. Lord Byron, Commander. 4to, 2/. 2s. 

be of Discovery, undertaken to complete the Survey of the Western Coast of New 

olland, between the years 1817 and 1822. By Capt. Philip Parker King, R.N. 
With maps, charts, and views. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. 

A Winter’s Journey through Lapland and Sweden, with observations on Finmark and its 
Inhabitants, aw 8 during a residence at Hammerfest, near the North Cape. By 
Arthur de Capell Brooke, M. A., F.R.S, With 31 Engravings. 4to, 32. 3s. 
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Aprian’s persecution of the Jews, 87. 

Agents, evil of Assurance Societies allow- 
ing commissions to, 30, 31. 

agriculturists. See Corn Laws. 

Akiba (Rabbi) account of, 87, 88—Talmu- 
dical tale concerning, 110. 

Akmetchet, notice of, 377. 

Alexander the Great, rabbinical tale con- 
cerning, 111, 112. 

American (North) court of justice, anec- 
dote of, 236. 

America (South), mal-administration of the 
Spanish colonies in, particularly in Peru, 
325—power of the viceroys, 326—ve- 
nality of justice, 326—328—mismanage- 
ment of the customs, 328—profligacy and 
rapacity of the Romish clergy, 329—331, 
342—mockery of divine worship in the 
services performed by them for the na- 
tive: Indians, 343—the supply of eccle- 
siastics how kept up, 332—power of the 
Jesuits, and extent of the benefits con- 
ferred by them in South America, 333— 
bitter hatred of the Spaniards and Creoles 
towards each other, 334—336—causes 
of it, 337—rapacious conduct of the Spa- 
niards towards the Aborigines, 338—par- 
ticularly the repartimientos or forced 
allotments, 339, 340—aud the mita ‘or 
compulsory service, 341—mortification 
with which the Spaniards regard the 
rising prosperity of South America, 349. 

Ampere (M.) Recueil d’Observations Elec- 
tro-Dynamiques, 237—abstract of his 
theory of electro-dynamics, with remarks, 
251—264— its advantages, 268. 

Andes mountains, mode of travelling over, 
137, 138. 

Anglo-Norman Poetry, specimens of, 83— 
86 


Araucanians of South America, notice of, 


Army (Indian), suggestions for improving 
the regulation of, 54—58. 

Assurance for lives, nature of, 3—its im- 
portance, 1—number of ,insurance so~ 
cieties now in existence, 2—remarks on 

the principles upon which different tables 
for life-assurance have been constructed, 
4, 5— illustration of the immense differ- 
ence between making an assurance by the 
existing tables, and by the table proposed 
by Mr. Babbage, 5, 6—in what manner 
the profits on life assurances are distri- 
buted by the various societies, 6, 7—fable 





of thirty-two existing assurance compa- 
nies, exhibiting their objects, amount of 
capital, nominal and actually paid up, 
the tables of mortality by which they are 
regulated, the proportion of profit given 
by them to the assured, and the periods of 
division, 7—classification of them, 7, 8— 
table of rates of profit, charged by variéus 
offices, at the presumed average of forty- 
six, J—remarks thereon, 609—considera- 
tions of importance to the interest of 
parties who are about to effect insurances, 
9—first, on the proportion of profits re- 
turned to the assured by various societies, 
9—11—-secondly, of the mode of assign- 
ing the bonus to the assured, 11—13— 
additional observations thereon, 610—613 
—thirdly, of the period at which the 
profits are assigned, 13—15—fourthly, of 
the periods at which assurers becomé 
entitled to participate in a division of 
profits, 15—particularly the assurers with 
the Equitable Society, 16—27—and with 
the Rock Society, 28—notice of another 
‘mal-practice’ in the Equitable, 29—re- 
marks on the proceedings of that society, 
16.—30—and on the practice of assurancé 
societies paying commission to agents, 
solicitors, or brokers, 30, 31. 

Audiencias, or chief courts of justice in 
South America, venality of, 326—328. 

Auto-biography, observations on the mania 
for, 164. 


B. 

Babbage, (Charles) comparative view of the 
various institutions for the assurance of 
lives, 1—his motives for publication, 2— 
execution of his work, 3—See Assurantes. 

Bagtchisarai, notice of, 377. “ 

Bakou, naphtha pits of, 397. 

Barlow (Peter) essay on magnetic attractions, 
&e. 237. 

Barry (Don David), his account of the mis- 
sionaries sent from Spain to South Ame- 
rica, 332—and of the services conferred 
by the Jesuits there, 333—on the causes 
of the hatred between the Spanish colo- 
nies and the mother-country, 336, 337— 
notice of the revolt of the cacique Tupac- 
amaru, 340—suggestion respecting his 
translation of. Ulloa’s ‘ Noticias Secretas,’ 
relative to South America, 350. 

Betzpopoochini, a sect of dissenters from 
the Russian-Greek church, notice of, 366. 

Bible, avidity with which the Russian pea- 
santry read it, 365, 366. , 

Bielgorod, 
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Bielgorod, singular spectacle at, 369. 

Boki, an Owhyhee chief, anecdotes of, 
429, 431—433, 434—copy of a letter 
written by him, 609. 

Bonuses, how assigned to parties assured in 
the different Life Assurance Societies, 
11, 13. 

Brambletye House, plan of the novel of, 
550—555—observations thereon, 555— 
559. 

Brasbridge’s (Joseph) Fruits of Experience, 
148—uillustrations of his maxims, 158— 

_ 162—notice of sundry clubs mentioned 
by him, 163, 164. 

British community in India, observations 
on, 58, 59. 

Brokers, evils of allowing commissions to 
for insurances, 30, 31. 

Brunton (Mr.), labours of, in translating the 
New Testament into Turkish, at Karass, 
382, 383. 

Bruyére, observation of, on mediocrity in 
painting and poetry, 185. 

Buenos Ayres, mode of living at, 118— 
failure of a milk and butter association 
there, 119—fanaticism of the inhabitants, 
120—profligacy of the priests, 121. 

Bugs of the Pampas, or Great Plain of 
South America, 130. 

Buonaparte, anecdote of, 367. 

Burmese War, necessity of, 481, 482—pre- 
parations of the bey 482—they 

‘ attack a British post, 483 t of 


Cc. 

Cabbala (Jewish), remarks on, 101—103. 

Carrington’s (N. J.) Dartmoor, a descriptive 
poem, 165—description of Dartmoor, 166 
—its rivers, 167, 168—Cranmere lake, 
167— mountains or tors, 169—forest, ibid 
—specimens of Mr, Carrington’s poem, 
170—174. 

Cartwright (Major), memoirs and corre- 
spondence of, 148—remarks thereon, 154 
—pursuits and literary labours of the 
Major, 155, 156. 

Caspian Sea, notice of various conjectures 
concerning, 399, 400—waters of, on the 
decrease, 400, 401. 

Caucasus, Passes of, described, 390—392 
—population of the country to the south 
of, 395, 

Ceylon (Island), notice of, 475. 

Chasidim, or Jewish Pietists, notice of, 374. 

Chile, profligacy of the priests in, 121, 122 
—character of the inhabitants, 139, 140 
—-prevalence of gambling, 141—notice 
of the earthquake in 1822, ibid, 142. 

Christianity, considerations on the propa~ 
gation of, in India, 61, 62. 

Clergy (Romish), profligacy and rapacity 
of, in South America, 329—331, 342— 
their numbers, how kept up, 332—their 
careless mode of performing divine ser- 
vice to the Indians, 343. 

Colchos, productions of, 388. 

C “ed 





Major-General Campbell's armament, 484 
—hostilities commenced, ibid—internal 
appearance of Rangoon, 486—difficulties 

’ to which the British troops were exposed, 
487—Burmese mode of warfare, ibid— 
they are defeated, 488—their fortress of 
Kemmendine captured, 499—account of 
their corps of Invulnerables, 493, 494— 
who are discomfited, 494, 495—advance 
of the British army, 496—Burmese mode 
of entrenching, 497—they are defeated 
in assaulting the British army, 498—and 
defeat a detachment of Sepoys, 499—the 
Burmese again defeated before Rangoon, 
501, 502—failure of the British army in 
an attack on Donobew, 502, 503—which 
they afterwards carry, 504—they advance 
to Prome, and defeat the Burmese, 505 
—507—horrors of the war, 508—further 
advance of the British forces, 509—the 
Burmese negotiate for peace, 510—which 
is concluded, 511. 

Byron (George, Lord), conduct of inGreece, 
229—231. 

Byron (Lord), excellent hints given by to 
the national council of Owhyhee, 437— 
his departure thence, ibid, 438, 


, evil of assurance societies 
allowing, to agents, solicitors, and bro- 
kers, 30, 31. 

Corn Laws, observations on the alteration 
of, 269—free importation, subject to ade- 
quate protecting duties, instead of abso- 
lute prohibition, the leading principle of 
the late parliamentary changes in our 
commercial policy, ibid—examination of 
the objections to this change of policy, 
270—particularly as it respects the agri- 
cultural interest, 270—272—effect of 
rigid adherence to the present system 
of corn laws, without palliating modifica- 
tions on the part of the executive govern- 
ment, 273, 274—considerations on the 
effect of a diminished pricé of corn, 
arising from foreign importation, in im- 
mediately relieving the distressed manu- 
facturers, 278—281—suggestions for re- 
lieving the existing distress, 281—283. 

Cowper’s poems, character of, 203. 

Crabb’s (George) English Synonymes ex~ 
plained, 403—specimens of his work, 
with remarks, 415—419. 

Cradock’s(Joseph)literary and miscellaneous 
memoirs, 148—notice of them, 151, 152 





—specimen of his poetry, 152. 
Creoles, 
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Creoles, bitter hatred of, towards the Spa-] reign of George III., 193—particularly-of 
niards, 334—336—its causes, 337. Emily, ibid, 194—of Mason, 195—197 
e Customs, mismanagement of, in South Ame-}| —brief continuance of the popularity of 
6 rica, 328. Merry, 197, 198—of Darwin, 200—cha- 
ey D. racter of his poetry, 198—200—and of 
d Daghestan, productions of, 397, 398. Cowper's, 201—and of Hurdis, 201— 
ay Damages, small, why frequently given in} 204—of Dr. Sayers, 204—219. 
actions for libel, 598—600. Equitable Assurance Society, remarks on 
b= Dariel, pass of, described, 390, 391. the proportion of profits returned by it to 
4 Dartmoor, topographical sketch of, 166—| the parties assured, 10, 1l—on the 
6 rivers, 167, 16$—Cranmere lake, 167} periods at which its profits are assigned, 
—mountains or tors, 169—Forest, ibid} 14, 15—and those at which assurers be- 
PS —extracts from the descriptive poem of} come entitled to participate in a division 
16 Dartmoor, 170—174. of profits, 17—Mr. Babbage’s view of 
Darwin's (Dr.) poetical works, character} theby-lawsof 1816, 18—20—observations 
2 of, 200—202. on the measures of the directors and ac- 
th Derbent, pass of, described, 392. tuary, 20—22—and on the recommenda- 
Diaper’s Poems, character of, 191, 192. tion of the actuary, in 1825, 22—26— 
Directors of the East India Company, ob-| evils resulting from this system, 26—fur- 
4. servations on the qualifications of, 36,37} ther remarks on the departure from the 
22 —and on the business of the Court of} deed of settlement, 27, 28—notice of 
10 Directors, 37—39. another ‘ mal-practice’ in the Equitable 
ce Dramatic poetry, origin and character of,| Society, 29—reasons for asserting that 
361, 362. this ‘ society has forfeited the name of 
a- E. equitable,’ 29, 30. 
Electro-Magnetism, notice of M. Ampére’s| Establishments, observations on the reduc- 
ty researches in, 237—facts proving the| tion of, 292—299, 305, 306. 
- tendency of electricity to produce mag-j Evidence, what, admissible in the case of 
‘ir netism, 238—242—distinctions, which} action for libel, 578—580. 
a characterize the different forms of elec- F. 
tricity and galvanism, 243—245—expe-|Faraday’s (Mr.) electro-magnetic experi« 
riments of Professor (Ersted, 246—j ments, notice of, 248, 249. 
es of Mr. Barlow, 248—of Mr. Faraday,|Franklin’s (Dr.) account of the supreme 
» ibid, 249—remarks on the theory of} court of judicature in Pennsylvania, 588, 
electro-magnetism, 249—25l—abstract| note. 
on of M. Ampére’s theory of electro-dyna-| Finance accounts of the United Kingdom, 
e- mics, with remarks, 251—264—observa-| table of, for the year 1825, 284, 285— 
> tions on terrestrial magnetism, 265—267} linear scale illustrating this table, 307— 
of —advantage of M. Ampére’s theory, 268.| explanation of that scale, 307—313—and 
ur Ellis’s (William) Narrative of a Tour] of the table of expenditure, 286—288— 
of through Owhyhee, &c.,419—his account| effect of the national debt upon the coun- 
“Ys of the taboo, 423—of the volcano of Ki-| try, 288—290—taxes repealed since the 
ri- rauea, 426—of the departure of the Queen| _ battle of Waterloo, 291—observations on 
of of the Sandwich Islands for Europe, 430.) the reduction of establishments, 292— 
7m Emily, a neglected poet, character of, with] 299, 305, 306 — inconvenience of the 
a specimens of his productions, 193, 194. present system of finance, as it respects 
m- English language, notice of the various at-| the government, 300—schedule, showing 
he tempts to fix, 405—407. the expenditure of workmen, and the 
Ny English poetry, observations on, 185—me- effect of puety and adversity on the 
me diocrity, why successful, ibid—meretri-| working classes, as well as the effect of 
- cious writers the most popular, and on| taxation in diminishing their comforts, 
'e- what account, 186—effect of the Rebel-| 313—315. 
. lion in perverting taste, ssid, 187—meta- G. 
physical poetry, 188—golden age of the} Galvanism, how distinguished from elec- 
X= mediocrists, 189—Pomfret, why popular,| _ tricity, 243—245. 
k, 190—popularity of Katherine Phillips,) Gamba (Chevalier) voyage dans la Russie 
ibid—Swift’s character of Diaper’s poems,}_ Méridionale, 363—notice of his scheme 
us ibid, 191—influence of Pope in improv-| for promoting the commerce of France, 
32 ing English poetry, 190—of the poets in} particularly at the expense of that of 
the reign of George II., 192, 193—of the] England, 386—outline of his travels, 387 
eS, —modern 
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~ -<médem predictions of the ancient Col- 


ches, 388——account of an. extraordinary 
monument in Georgia, 369—state of 


Georgia, 890—account of the pass of}; 


Dariel across the Caucasus, 390, 391— 


- and of that of Derbent, 392—historical 


notices of the kingdom of Georgia, 392, 


+ 893—manners of the Georgians, 393, 
» 394—climate and productions of Georgia, 
« 394, 395—population of the country to 


the southward 6f the Caucasus, 395— 


- manners of the Georgian women, 396— 


confirmation of a passage of Plutarch, ib., 
397—naphtha pits, .of Bakou, 397—pro- 
ductions of Daghestan, ib., 398—state 
of the province and town of Kouba, 398 


- notice of conjectures relative to the 


Caspian Sea, 399, 400—proofs that its 


- waters are on the decrease, 400, 401. 
Gambling, prevalence of, in South America, 


134, 135 


Gauchos, or peasants of the Pampas, man- 


G 


ners and habits of, 125—128—their mode 
of slaughtering cattle, 122. 
emara, notice of, 89. 


Georgia, accouut of an extraordinary monu- 


G 


ment in, 389—its state, 390—manners of 
the inhabitants, 393, 394—especially of 
the women, 396—productions, 394, 395 
—population, 395—historical notices of 
this country, 392, 393. 

reek bubble, verses on, 222. 


Greek committee, remarks on the conduct 


of the emissaries of, 224—particularly of 
Lieut.-col. Leicester Stanhope, 224—226 
—performances of the committee, 227— 
outline of their money transactions, 227, 
228—conduct of Lord Byron in Greece, 
229, 230—transactions connected with 


+ the second Greek loan, 231, 232—com- 
- position of the Greek committee, 232— 


235— exposure of the conduct of the 
American Greek committee, 235, 236. 
H 


Half-castes, in India, observations on the 


state of, 60. 


Head’s (Capt. F, B.) Rough Notes during 


some journeys across the Pampas, 114 
—object of his journeys, 116, 117—ac- 
count of a milk and butter association at 
Buenos Aires, 119—price of provisions 
there,118—fanaticism of the inhabitants, 
120—description of Santiago, 121, 122— 
manner in which the Gauchos slaughter 
cattle, 122—description of one of his 


‘ journeys across the Pampas, 128—125— 


manners and habits of the Gauchos, 126— 
128—description of San Luis, a town on 
the Pampas, 132—of Mendoza, 133— 
gross indelicacy of the inhabitants, 134— 
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notice of his visits to the gold-mines of 
Cerrd de las Carolinas, and of Uspallata, 
136—mode of travelling over the Cordil- 
leras mountains, 136, 137—account of 
Santiago in Chile, 139—mode of ascend- 
ing arid descending the mines, 143. 


Heber, (Rt. Rev. Reginald, Bishop of Cal- 


cutta,) farewell sermon, &. 445, 446— 
birth and early education of, 450, 451— 
liis honours at the university, 451, 452— 
settles at Hodnet, 452—account of his 
conduct as a parochial clergyman, 453, 
454—character of his Bampton lectures, 
453—and of his life of Bishop Taylor, 455 
—appointed preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, 
455, 456—-specimens of his hymns, 454, 
455, notes—nominated to the see of Cal- 
cutta, 456—beautiful extracts from his 
farewell sermon at Hodnet, 457, 458— 
embarks for India, 459—his pursuits 
during the voyage, ibid—arrives in India, 
thid—his wise suggestions for the welfare 
of the church, 460—description of travel- 
ling in India, 460, 461—laborious duties 
of Bishop Heber, 461—extract from one of 
his sermons, 461, 462—his account of the 
natives of India, 464—467—suggestions 
for their conversion, 468—and education, 
469, 470—observations on the architec- 
tural antiquities of Hindostan, 471—473 
—tresidence of Bishop Heber at Bombay, 
473—state of the Syrian church, 474— 
notice of the bishop’s visit to Ceylon, 
475, 476—his return to Calcutta, 476— 
visits Madras, ibid—his account of the 
Maha-Raja, 477—and of his son, ibid, 
478—Bishop Heber’s fine character of 
Schwartz, 478—his death, 479—honours 
paid to his memory, 480. 


Henderson’s (Dr. E.) biblical researches and 


travels, 363—character of his volume, 
364—arrives at Novogorod, 365—notice 
of that city, ibid—avidity of the Russians 
for the Scriptures, ibid—reception of the 
Dr, by one of the Staroveertsi, or dis- 
senters from the Russian Greek church, 
366—superstition of the Betzpopootchini, 
or priestless, another sect, ibid—notice of 
the town of Tver, ibhid—of Mdscow, 367 
—anecdote of Buonaparte, ib:d—notice 
of Tula, 368— improved state of the Rus- 
sian roads, ibid—piety of a Russian 
priest, 369—-singular spectacle at Biel- 
gorod, ibid—character of the Malo-Rus- 
sians, 370—appearance of Little Tartary, 
ibid—sepulchral monuments there, thid 
—monument at Pultowa, thid—notice of 
Kief, and its holy places, 371—baptism 
of the Russians in 989, btd—number of 
Jews in the Russian dominions, 372— 

character 
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character, pursuits, and' opinions of the 
Polish Jews, 372—-374—notices of the 
Chasidim, or Jewish Pietists, 374— 
scene at the quarantine of Skulani, i. 
singular Mongolian monuments on the 
steppe of the Dniester and the Bog, 375 
Notice of Odessa, 375, 376—of Akmet- 
chet, the principal town on the Crimea, 
377—of Bagtchisarai, ibid—devotion of 
the Tartars at divine worship, ibid—excel- 
lent character of the Karaite Jews, 378— 
colonies of the. Nogai Tartars, 379— 
notice of the Russian quakers, 380—and 
of the colony of Prussian Mennonites, 
380—Scythian tumuli, ibid, 381—Mora- 
vian colony at Sarepta, 382—Scotch 
colony and mission at Carass, ibid—diffi- 
culties encountered by Mr. Brunton, in 
printing his Turkish version of the New 
Testament, 382, 383—account of the 
Scotch mission among the Ingush, 383— 
its termination, 384—German: Millena- 
rians in the vicinity of Teflis, 384. 


Henry VIII., remarks on the character of, 


360, 361. 


Hindoos, progressive improvement of, 446 


—448—suggestions for their further im- 
provement, 468. 


Hurdis’s Poems, character of, 201—204, 
Hurwitz’s (Hyman) Hebrew Tales, 86—his 


apology for‘the Talmudists, 96, 97—re- 


~ marks thereon, 97—100—his complaint 


of the infidelity of the modern Jews, 100 
—-his eulogy of the Jewish Cabbala, 101— 
remarks thereon, 6.—103—character of 
the Talmudic stories, 103—remarks on 
Mr, Hurwitz’s attempt to explain some of 
them, 105—108—allegorical tale of Rabbi 
Bar Channa, 108, 109—tale of Rabbi 
Akiba, 110—and of Alexander the Great, 
111, 112—fine tribute to Mr, Hurwitz 
by Mr. Coleridge, 114. 
I 


Idolatry, abolition ‘of, in Owhyhee, 425— 
427 


India, effect of tranferring the government 


of India to his Majesty’s ministers, 33, 

ualifications of the Directors of the 
East India Company for administering 
this government, 36—suggestions for re- 
gulating the business of the Directors, 
37, 38—41—and the patronage of the 


- Directors, 39—proof that services in 


India are not overlooked in England, 41 
— examination whether there be any 
principle of exclusion to the employment 
of individuals, who may have served in 
India, from a share in the home adminis- 
tration of that empire, 41—-44—proof of 


. the attention given in parliament to the 
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| affairs of India, 44—consideratiens on the 
local government of India, 45—-49—and 
ont the propriety of employing natives in 
provincial councils, 49, 50-—observations 
on the mode of levying the land revenue 
of India, 51—on the qualification of thé 
civil servants of the East India Company, 
53, 54—suggestions for regulating the 
Indian army, 55, 56—and for rewarding 
native officers, 57—Observations on the 
British community in India, 58, 59—on 
the condition of the half-castes, or Anglo- 
Indians, 60—on the propagation of Chris- 
tianity in India, 6.—and on the state of 
the press, 62, 63—particularly as it re- 
spects the British community, 64—and 
the native population, 65—progressive 
improvement in the natives of India, 446 
—448—wise conduct of Bishop Middle- 
ton, 449—mode of travelling in India, 
460, 461—character of the different na- 
tions inhabiting that country, 464—466 
—suggestions for the improvement of the 
Hindoos, 468—remarks on the architec- 
tural antiquities of India, 471, 472, See 
Burmese War. 

Ingush Tartars, notice of the Scotch mission 
to, 383. 

Invulnerables of the Burmese, account of the 
corps of, 493, 494 

J 


Jacob’s (W., Esq.), report on the trade. in 
corn, &c., 269. See Corn Laws, 

Jats, an Indian tribe, notice of, 474, 475. 

Jehudah (Rabbi), surnamed Haccadosh, 
notice of, 88—account of his compilation 
of the Mishna, 89. 

Jesuits, power of in South America, and 
benefits actually conferred by them, 333 
—their hostility to the Bible Society, 
364. 

Jews, number of, in the Russian dominions, 
372—character, opinions, and pursuits, of 
the Polish Jews, 372—374—notice of the 
Chasidim, or Jewish. Pietists, 374—ex- 
cellent character of the Karaite Jews, 
378—persecution of the Jews by the Em- 
peror Adrian, 87—and by the Popes, 92 
—expelled from England in 1279, 93— 
opposition to the return of the Jews 
during the Rebellion, 94—and to their 
being naturalized, 95—their veneration 
for the Talmud, 96. 

Johnson’s (Dr.) character of Shakspeare’s 
Queen Katherine, 358, 359—remark of, 
on the popularity of Pomfret, 190. 

Justice, venality of, in the Spanish colonies 
in South America, 326—328. 

Kamehamaroo, Queen of Owhyhee, charac- 
ter of, 429—account of her departure, 

with 
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with the king, for England, 430—her ill- 
ness and death, 431. 
Karaite Jews, excellent character of, 378. 
Karass, notice of the Scotch mission at, 
383, 384. 
Kief, and its holy places, notice of, 371. 
Kouha, state of the province and town of 398. 
L 


Labourer.—Effects of the higher degree of 
taxation on the English labourer as com- 
pared with that of France, 295—schedules 
showing the expenditure of workmen in 
different trades and occupations, at dif- 
ferent periods for each trade, so as to 
show the effect of prosperity and adver- 
sity on the comforts of the working 
classes, as well as the effect of taxation 
in diminishing these comforts, 313—315. 

Libel (Law of), vague objections alleged 
ag i t, 569— tisfact iness of exist- 
ing definitions of libel, ibid—advantage 
of the law of libel being administered b 
a jury, 570—correct definition of libel, 
57 1—what constitutes a libel, 572—pub- 
lication, what, ibid, 573—sketch of the 
law relating to publication, 573, 574— 
mode of procedure by which it is en- 
forced, 575—by information, 576—and 
by action for damages, ibid, 577—what 
evidence is material, 578—580—exami- 
nation of the question, whether truth 
ought or ought not to be admitted as a 
conclusive defence to a prosecution, 581 
—583—and of the wisdom or injudicious- 
ness of the law, which forbids the truth 
of the statement to be given in evidence 
on an indictment for libel, 584—588— 
refutation of the objections to the law de- 
claring truth to be a libel 594—598—ob- 
servations on the causes why small da- 
mages are frequently given in actions for 
libel, 598—600—and on the question 
whether the truth of the libellous state- 
ment ought to be received in evidence, in 
mitigation of the defendant’s guilt, when 
brought up for judgment, 601—particu- 
larly in the case of the King v. Burdett, 
tbid, 602, 603—soundness and propriety 
of the law, in this case, in point of reason 
and justice, 604—607—on the practical 
execution of the law, 607—609. 

Liberty of the press in India, observations on 
63—65 





Life assurance. See Assurance. 
-— (Greek) remarks on, 227, 228—231, 


M. 
Magnetism (Terrestrial) remarks on, 265— 
267. See Electro-Magnetism. 
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Malcolm’s (Sir John) Political History of 
India, 32—its plan, ib. 33—and charac- 
ter, 66—his opinion on the transfer of 
the government of India to his majesty’s 
ministers, 33, 34—remarks thereon, 34 
—36—and on the qualifications requisite 
for a director of the East India company, 
36, 37—and on the business of the court 
of directors, 37—39—on the exclusion 
of individuals who have served the East 
India company from a share in the go- 
vernment in India, as well as from the 
highest offices of “administration, 41—44 
—his assertion that Indian affairs do not 
receive sufficient attention in parliament, 
refuted, 44—examination of his views 
respecting the local government of India, 
45—48—necessity of revising the judi- 
cial system, 49—5l—and the mode of 
collecting the revenue, 51, 52—sir J. 
Malcolm’s opinion on the earliest proper 
age for persons being employed in the 
civil service, 52, 53—his suggestions for 
improving the regulation of the Indian 
army, 54—58—abstract of his observa- 
tions on the British community in India, 
58—59—on the half castes or Anglo- 
Indians, 60—on the propagation of chris- 
tianity in India, 61, 62—and on the 
liberty of the press there, 63—65. 

Malo-Russians, character of, $70. 

Manufacturers, cause of the distress of, ex- 
amined, and remedy for it, 275—277— 
considerations, how far their distress 
would be relieved by a diminished price 
of corn arising from foreign importation, 
27828 1—suggestions for relieving that 
distress, 281—283. 

Mason’s poetry, observations on, 195— 
sonnet on his birth-day, 196—his little 
influence on his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors, 197. 

Mendoza, in South America, description of, 
133—gross indecency of its inhabitants, 
134, 

Mennonites, notice of a colony of, in 
Southern Russia, 380. 

Merry’s poetry, popularity of short-lived, 
and why, 199, 200. 

Middleton (Bp.) wise conduct of, in India , 
449, 450. 

Miers (John) travels in Chile and La Piata, 
114—object of his travels, 116, 117— 
description of a dinner at Buenos Ayres, 
118—profligacy of the Romish clergy, 121 
annoyed by mosquitoes,129—and winged 
bugs, 130—description of a gambling 
scene at which he was present, 134— 
character of the Chilians, 139. 

Mullenarians, 
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Millenarians; German colony of, near Teflis, 
384. 

Milman (Rev. H. H.) Anne Boleyn, a dra- 
matic poem, 351—strictures on the cha- 
racters introduced by him, especially 
Angelo Caraffa, ib. 352, 355, 356, 357— 
parallel between him and Shakspeare’s 
Wolsey, 352, 353—-355—between Mr. 
Milman’s Anne Boleyn and Shakspeare’s, 
359, 360. 

Mines of Cerro de las Carolinas, notice of, 
136—of Uspallata, ib:—of San Pedro 
Nolasco, 142—144—notice of various 
English companies for working South 
American mines, 145—frauds practised 
by the American agents, ib, 146. 

Mislina, account of, 89. 

Missionaries, Moravian, at Sarepta, account 
of, 382—Scotch missionaries at Karass, 
ib—and among the Ingush, 383—re- 
marks on the conduct of the American 
missionaries at Owhyhee, 438—441— 
letter confirming their misconduct, 609. 

Mita, or compulsory service, exacted by the 
Spaniards of the natives of South Ame- 
rica, 541. 

Mengolian Tartar monuments, notice of,375. 

Morgan (Mr.) deed of settlement,&c. of the 
Society for Equitable Assurances, with 
his addresses, 1—extract from his address 
to the general court in December, 1809, 
17, 18—strictures on its interpretation 
and effect, 18—21—and on his address 
in 1825, 22—28. 

Moscow, notice of, 367. 

Mosquitoes of the Pampas, notice of, 129 

Murray (Lindley) memoirs of, 148—remarks 
thereon, 153, 154. 


N. 

Naphtha-pits of Bakou , 397, 

National debt, effect of, upon the country, 
288—290. 

Newspapers, number of, in circulation, 567 
——-observations on the manner in which 
they are conducted, 593, 594. 

Nogai Tartars, colonies of. 379. 

Novel, why not found among the ancients, 
519—different kinds of novels, 520— 
comparison of the novels of Fielding and 
Smollett, 522—the later novels of the 
author of ‘ Waverley,’ why inferior to his 
earlier productions, 523—character of his 
© Redgauntlet,” 524-—remarks on his dic- 
tion, 525—528—on ‘ Waverley,’ 529— 
points of resemblance between ‘ Quentin 
Durward’ and Schiller’s Wallenstein,’ 
530—547—remarks on ‘ Kenilworth,’ 
548, 549—plan of ‘ Brambletye-house,’ 
550—~—555—remarks thereon, 555—559 
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—plan of ¢ Tor-hill,’ 559-—563—speci- 
mens of it, with remarks, 563566, 
Novogorod, notice of, 365. 
oO 


Odessa, notice of, 375, 376. 

(Ersted (Professor), notice of his electro- 
magnetic researches, 237, 246. 

Owhyhee, account of, 424, 425—abolition 
of idolatry there, 425—427—anecdotes 
of the king and queen of, 429—their 
embarkation for, and arrival in England, 
430, 431—their illness and death, 432— 
their funeral, in Owhyhee,434, 435—ex - 
cellent hints given to the national council 
for governing the island, 437—conduct 
of the American missionaries. in this 


island, and its effects, 438—441. 
x 


Pampas, or great plain of South America, 
described, 123, 124—manners of its inha~ 
bitants, 125--128— infested with mos- 
quitoes, 129—and winged bugs, 130— 
notice of the towns on this plain, 132, 
133. 

PasSes over the Caucasus, described, 390— 

Peru, flagrant abuses in, 325—power of 
the Viceroys, 326—venality of justice, 
326—mismanagement of the customs, 
328—shameless profligacy of the Romish 
clergy, 329—331l—animosity between 
the Spaniards and the Creoles, 334— 
337—exactions made by the Spaniards 
upon the Aborigines, 338, 339—parti- 
cularly of the priests and their concu- 
bines, 342—compulsory service of the 
Indians, 341—mockery of the religious 
services, performed for the Indians, 343. 

Phillips (Katherine), remarks on the popu- 
larity of, 190. 

Pietists (Jewish), notice of, 374. 

Piozzi’s (Mrs.), British synonymy, charac- 
ter of, 408, 409. 

Plutarch, passage of, confirmed, 396, 397. 

Poetry, why less popular than other species 
of composition, 518, 519. See English 
Poetry. 

Polish Jews, character, opinions, and pur- 
suits of, 372, 374. 

Pomfret’s poems, why popular, 190. 

Pope, influence of, on English poetry, 191, 
92. 

Pouqueville (F. C. H. L.), Histoire de la 
Régénération de la Gréce, 221—speci- 
men of, ib, See Greek Committee. 

Press, activity of, 567— its causes investi- 
gated, 24 568—it effects, 568—account 
of the court of the press, in Pennsylvania, 
588 note—considerations on the power of 

the 
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the press, in the case of libel, 569-592 
—and on the manner in which news- 
papers are conducted, 593, 594. 

Priests, licentiousness of, in South America, 
329, 330—exactions made by them and 
their concubines upon the natives, 342— 
mockery of the religious services per- 
formed by them for the natives, 343. 

Profligacy of the Romish clergy in South 
America, 121, 329, 330, 

Publication of a libel, what constitutes, 572, 
573—sketch of the law, relative to publi- 
cation, 573, 574—mode of proceeding, 
575—580. 

Publications (new), lists of, 316, 614. 

Pultowa, monument at, 371. 


Quakers (Russian), notice of, 380. 

Quentin Durward, points of resemblance 
between, and Schiller’s Wallenstein, 530 
—547. 

R. 

Rebellion, effect of, in perverting taste, 186, 

187. 


Repartimientos or forced allotments, exacted 
by the Spaniards of the Aborigines of 
South America, 339, 340. 

Revenue of India, observations on the mode 
of collecting, 51, 52. 

Reynolds (Frederick), life and times of, 
148--remarks on his work, 149—151. 
Riho Riho, king of Owhyhee, anecdotes of, 
429--arrival of, with his queen, in Eng- 
land, 430, 431—their illness and. death, 
431, 432—their remains sent to Owhy- 

hee, 432, 433—funeral of, 434, 435. 

Roads, structure of, in Russia, 368. 

Robinson (Rt. Hon. F. J.), speech on the 
financial situation of the country, 283. 
See Finance. 

Rock Life Assurance Society, remarks on 
the proportion of profits returned by, to 
the parties assured, 10, 11. 

Russian government, toleration of, 401—its 
real character, 402, 403. 

Russians, avidity of, for the Scriptures, 365 
—notice of the Starovertsi, a sect of 
Russian dissenters, 356—and of the 
Betzpopocchini, another sect, %b.—piety 
of a Russian priest, 369—character uf the 
-Malo-Russians, 370—of the Russian 
quakers, 380—baptism of the Russians 
in 989, 371—notice of an extraordinary 
sect among them, 385—number of 
clergy and military, 403. 

S 


Sandwich Islands, character and policy of 
Tamehameha, king of, 420, 421—ac- 
cession of his son, Iolani Riho Riho, 
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422—he destroys the system of pro- 
hibition termed the taboo, 422, 423— 
baptism of two chiefs, 424—account of 
Owhyhee, 1b. 425—abolition of idolatry, 
and of the worship of the goddess of fire, 
425, 427—intrepidity of a female chris- 
tian chief, 427, 428—anecdotes of Riho 
Riho, 428, 429—character of his queen, 
429—account of their embarkation for 
England, 430—their reception here, 431 
—illness and death of the queen, ib.— 
and of the king, 432—return of his suite, 
with the royal remains, to Owhyhee, 
432, 433—funeral of the king and queen, 
434, 435—excellent hints given to the 
national council by Lord Byron, 437— 
departure of his lordship and the crew of 
the Blonde, from Owhyhee, 437—re- 
marks on the conduct of the American 
missionaries, and the effects produced by 
it, 438—441. 

Sarepta, notice of the Moravian colony at, 382. 

Sayers, (Dr.) Collective Works of, with a 
Biographical Memoir, 175—account of 
his early years and education, 1b. 176— 
179—noble offer made to him by Bishop 
Thurlow, 180—studies medicine, 181— 
graduates at Harderwyk, 183—-settles at 
Norwich, and devotes himself to literary 
pursuits, 183, 184—Dr. Sayers’s mode of 
composing, 205—remarks on his dramatic 
sketches, 205—207, 211—specimens of 
them, 208—211—translated intoGerman, 
214—remarks of German critics on them, 
215—extract of his mock-heroic on Jack 
the Giant-killer, 217, 218—fragment cf 
his Guy of Warwick, 218—employment 
of his latter years, 220—death, 16. 

Schiller’sWallenstein, points of resemblance 
between, and Quentin Durward, 530— 
547. 

Scythian tumuli, notice of, 380, 381. 
Sedgwick’s (H. D.) vindication of himself, 
221—extract from his pamphlet, 236. 
Servian Minstrelsy, translations from, 66— 
account of the battle of Kossova, between 
the Servians and Turks, 67, 68—Servian 
version of it, 69—specimen of Servian 
metrical romances and historicak ballads, 
71—80—of lyrical ballads, 80—and 

songs, 81, 82. 

Shakspeare’s Henry VIII. and Mr. Mil- 
man’s Anne Boleyn, parallel between, 
with remarks, 352—360. 

Snodgrass (Major), Narrative of the Bur- 
mese War, 481—necessity of the Bur- 
mese war, ib. 482—preparations of the 
Burmese, 482—attack of a British post, 
483—account of Major-generalCampbell’s 





armament, 
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dical writings, 99, 100-—advantage of a 
philosophical view of the whole Talmud, 
113. 

Tartary (Little), appearance of, 370—~se- 
pulchral monuments there, id. 

Tartars, devotion of, during divine worship, 
377. 

Taste, effect of the rebellion on the perver. 
sion of, 186, 187. 

Taxes repealed since the battle of Waterloo, 
291. 

Taylor (W.), British Synonymes discri~ 
minated, 403—specimen of it, with re- 
marks, 410—414. 

Teflis, notice of German millenarians in the 
vicinity of, 384. 

Toleration of the Russian government, 401, 

Tor-Hill, plan of the novel of, 559—563— 


armament, 484—hostilities commenced, 
483— internal appearance of Rangoon ,486 
—difficulties of the British troops, 487— 
Burmese mode of warfare, ib.—lefeat of 
them in the first attack, 488—Kemmen- 
dine captured by the British army, 490— 
defeat of the Burmese, 491, 492—ac- 
count of the corps of Iuvulnerables, 493, 
494—their defeat by the British forces, 
494, 495—advance of the British army, 
496—Burmese mode of entrenching, 497 
—they are defeated in an assault of the 
British army, 498—and defeat a detach- 
ment of Sepoys under Colonel Smith, 
499—the Burmese defeated again before 
Rangoon, 501, 502—failure of attack on 
Donabew, by the Bntish, 502, 503—who 
subsequently carried it, 504—advance of 





the British army to Prome, 505—advance 
and defeat of the Burmese, 506, 507— 
horrors of the war, 508—further advance 
of the British forces, 509—negociations 
of the Burmese for peace, 510—a treaty 
concluded, 511—strictures on Major 
Snodgrass’s omission of the valuable ser- 
vices rendered by the navy, 512—517. 

Societies for Assurance, table of, 7. For 
an account of the principles on which 
they are conducted, see Assurance. 

Solicitors, evil of allowing commissions to, 
for insurances, 30, 31. 

Spaniards, hatred of, by the Creoles, 334— 
337—their rapacity towards the Abori- 
gines of South America, 338—341— 
mal-administration of the Spanish colonies 
in South America. See America ( South.) 

St. Martin (General), cruelty of, to the 
Spaniards in Peru, 135, 136. 

Stanhope (Lieut.-col.), conduct 
Greece, 224—226. 

Staroveertsi, a sect of Russian dissenters, 
notice of, 366. 

Stewart’s (Lieut.-col. M.), considerations on 
the government of India, 32—character 
of his work, 66. See India. 

Swift’s character of Diaper’s Poems, 190, 
191. 

Synonymy, proper objects of, 404—charac- 
ter of Dr. Trusler’s work on Synonymes, 
408—of Mrs. Piozzi’s British Synonymy, 
408, 409—of Mrs. Taylor’s English Syno- 
onymes discriminated, 410—414—of 
Mr. Crabbe’s, 415—418. 

T 


of, in 


Taboo, in Owhyhee, nature of, 422—its 
destruction, 433. 

Talmuds (Jewish), account of, 89—91— 
remarks on Mr. Hurwitz’s apology for the 
Talmud, 97—99—value of the Talmu- 





remarks thereon, 563—566. 

Trusler’s (Dr.), Work on British Syno- 
nymes, character of, 408. 

Truth, how far admissible as a conclusive 
defence to a prosecution for libel, 581— 
583—examination of the wisdom or ine 
judiciousness of the law which forbids 
the truth of the statement to be given in 
evidence on an indictment for libel, 584 
—588—refutation of objections to the 
law’s declaring truth to be a libel, 594— 
598—examination of the question whether 
the truth of the libellous statement ought 
to be received in evidence, in mitigation 
of defendant’s guilt, when brought up for 
judgment, 601—607. 

Tumuli (sepulchral) in Little Tartary, 370 
—Scythian tumuli, 380, 381. 

Tupac-Amaru, revolt of, against the Span- 
iards of South America, 340, 

Tver (Town of), notice of, 366. 

U 


Ulloa (Antonio de), Noticias Secretas de 
America, 321—qualifications of Ulloa 
and his associate for observation, 322, 
323—character and plan of his report, 
324, 325—flagrant abuses in Peru, 325 
—power of the viceroys, 326—venality 
of justice in the audiencias or chief court 
of justice, ib. 327, 328—custom-house 
management, 328—profligacy of the 
Romish clergy, 329, 330—particularly 
towards an Indian cacique, 331—the 
number of the ecclesiastics, how kept 
up, 332—power of the Jesuits and bene- 
fits conferred by them on the South Ame- 
ricans, 333—bitter hatred between the 
Spaniards and the Creoles, 334—336— 
remarks on its causes, 337—rapacious 
conduct of the Spaniards towards the 
Aborigines, 338—account of the Repar- 

timientos 
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timientos in forced allotments, exacted | Vicetoys of South America, power of, 326. 
of them, 339—their absurdity, 340—| Volcanoes of Owhyhee, account of, 424— 
account of the mita or compulsory service} 428, 
of the Indians, 341—exactions of the ; w. 
priests and their concubines, 342—méck- | Waverley, observations on the novel of, 
ery of religious services performed among| 629. 
the Indians, 343. Whitmore’s (W.W. Esq.)Letter to the Elec- 
v. tors of Bridgnorth upon the Corn-Laws, 

Venality of justice in South America, 326} 269. See Corn-Laws. 

—328. Workmen. See Labourer. 
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